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JutroductioH 


Sixty centuries of civilization have produced three literatures which 
are acknowledged as supremely great Greek, English, and Russian 
It would be supererogatory if not presumptuous to try to determine 
here which of these three is the superlative one There need be but little 
hesitancy, however, in saying that Russian literature is as vast and over- 
whelming as the land that produced it 

It IS a literature worthy of a great land and a great people, and the 
present w'ork is a modest tribute to both 

A great Russian writer’s tribute to his land and language is given 
in an epigraph, the opinion of most non-Russians on the literature 
of Russia may perhaps be best given here in the words of an able 
British critic, who claims that "its chief gift to mankind is an expres- 
sion made with a naturalness and sincerity that are matchless, and a 
love of reality which is unique — for all Russian literature, whether in 
prose or verse, is rooted in reality,” and who speaks of its "great heart, 
a heart that is large enough to embrace the world and to drown all the 
sorrows therein with the immensity of its sympathy, its fraternity, its 
pity, its charity, and its love ” 

It may also be safety said that no other literature offers so many 
striking and curious aspects as the Russian It goes back to the tenth 
century for its beginnings as a formal literature, yet the term Russian 
Literature is practically synonymous with Modern Russian Literature — 
and, as such, it is still not two centuries old Yet, though the youngest 
of literatures, it conveys the greatest impression of maturity The book 
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from the Russian publication of which it dates as a modern literature 
was first published neither in Russian nor in Russia, but in French and 
in England ^ The language of this young literature was first used as a 
literary instrument only ninety years before the publication of the 
Sat 7 fes, - its very alphabet came into being only during the reign of 
Peter the Great ^ The first collection of Russian folk poems was made 
not by a Russian but by an Englishman ^ One of its most interesting 
( and voluminous ) practitioners was strong on wit and verve but weak 
on Russian orthography, and has a definite place m French literature 
as well ^ 

The accepted founder of this modern literature, who is also the 
founder of Russian modern culture and science, was a self-taught 
peasant ® And so recent is this literature that one man was able to 
achieve several "firsts" therein ^ Russia's literary equivalent of the Age 
of Queen Anne preceded her Elizabethan Age The Golden Age of its 
poetry is supposed to have lasted exactly eleven years, of its novel for 
less than forty years ” Russia had no printed novels before 1750, and 
no printed books before 1564 It was only about 1825 that rumors of 
this literature began to reach Europe, it did not become generally 

'The Satires of Prince Antioch Cantemir (370844), first published in the 
authors own land and language in 1762, twelve years after its publication m a French 
version in London and eighteen years after his death 
^TheZ-r/^ (written by himself in 1672-73) of Arch presbyter Awacum (Habakkuk), 
who spent nine years in Siberia, fouriccn in an earth-work prison in Northeast Russia, 
and was burned at the stake in 1681 His book is raev, vigorous, and delightfully 
humorous, and is to this day a model of apt, forceful, concise Russian 

'Dorn 1672, ascended throne, 1682, died, 1725 Peter himself was a born writer, 
many of his written dicta have become folk sayings And Wiiheim Mons, his Empress’ 
lover, wrote authentic Russian love poems — in German cliaracttrs 
* Richard James, 1619 

” Catherine the Great (born 3729, ascended throne, 3762, died, 1796) Scholarly 
historian, fairy tale writer, epistolographcr, satirist, humorist, and, above all, dramatist 
— wrote tragedies, comedies, historical plays, comic operas, and humble adaptations, 
honestly acknowledged, from Shakespeare Freer from suspicion of ghostly collabo- 
rators than any other Royal Author 

"Michailo Lomonossov (born between 1708 15, died, 1765), the Russian Johnson 
cum Franklin Fixed standards for the language, introduced a new prosody, and as 
didactic poet is equalled in grandeur only by Derzhavin 

Alexander Petrovich Sumarocov (171777), Russia’s first professional man of 
letters, first modern dramatist, first to steal Hamlet, first director of the first theater 
in Petersburg (founded 1736), first fabulist, journalist, critic, and, while not first 
as poet, decidedly an inventive and melodious one 

"Poetry From publication of Pushkins Russian and Lsudmilla in 1820 to 1831, 
when Pushkin turned to prose Novel from publication of Dead Souls m 1842 to 
Dostoievski's death in 1681 Such metallic tags do not ring true, for a number of good 
reasons, but the reader is entitled to know them 
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known until 1875, and to this day vast tracts of it axe still unexplored 
by non-Russian readers. 

No other hterature calls forth so many superlatives No other has 
shown so much excellence in so short a time in so many fields of 
writing (except the essay) , in poetry, in drama, in the short story, and, 
above all, the novel No other has been so misunderstood (with the 
best intentions in the world), so misinterpreted, and (at least in 
English) so mistranslated It is richer in picaresques than even the 
Spanish, no other is richer in fable, satire, sheer humor — and no other 
has so undeserved a reputation for gloom and morbidity No other 
has so consistently and puissantly been used as a mighty and sancti- 
fied weapon for justice and right, no other will assay comparatively so 
little dross, ® no other (save the Greek) comes so near to De Quincey's 
concept of a hterature of power and the function thereof. 

At the same time, no other country shows so curious a strain of self- 
depreciation in Its critics Briefly, the attitude is that because Scandi- 
navia had Its sagas, Iceland its eddas, and Germany its Nibelungenlied, 
Russia cannot call her bylint her own Yet it is definitely known that 
German tradition and Norse saga borrowed Russia’s Ilya of Murom 
It is also this Derivative School which accepts the apparent poverty of 
early Russian literature as a mysterious visitation of God The answer 
to the first claim is Purveyors are we all, and that the Russians have 
stolen as the bees steal and not as the ants The world's nearest ( and 
only) approach to an indigenous and homogeneous literature is the 
Greek What happened to Russian literature in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is merely what happened to the English in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth The espaliers may have been imported, but 
no other literature is so deeply, so firmly rooted in its native soil It is 
for that very reason that Russian Emigre Literature can hardly be said 
to have flourished 

The answer to the apparent poverty of early Russian literature lies 
as much in sober history as in Divine influence History says, coldly, 
that Russia's abandonment of paganism served to isolate her rather 
than to broaden her horizons In Russia the persecution of all secular 
folk art, especially anything written, was particularly virulent and 
persistent Geographically and politically, Russia was likewise isolated 
When England began to traffic with Russia, King Sigismund of Poland 

‘ A very sketchy survey of English criticism reveals no fewer than fourteen Russian 
novels, each one of them the 'greatest in the world" , one list, of the world's six 
greaicbt books, gives two novels of Tolstoi's and one oF Dostoievski s 
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pleaded hard with Queen Elizabeth not to send British craftsmen to 
Russia, lest the young Ilya of Murom awaken in his might 

Russian literature is so amazing that it may be likened only to its 
own Ilya Murometz Yet still more amazing is the fact that Russia 
produced any literature at all Prison and literature seem to have been 
inseparable in old Russia One of her earliest writers has no other name 
than Daniel of the Oubliette And Necrassov, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, draws the lot of the honest Russian writer in a quatrain "Fate 
was preparing for him a glorious path and the resounding name of an 
intercessor for the people — and consumption, and Siberia ” Prison — 
and censorship Political censorship, theatrical censorship, moral cen- 
sorship, spiritual censorship Chapbook, broadside, or Tolstoi — every- 
thing had to run the gantlet 

Yet, while life was hard for the people, whether muzhiks or writers, 
the Russians should not be thought of as moody mystics "Is there any 
place where no enjoyments aie to be found^’’ writes Gogol "They 
exist even in Petersburg, despite its austere, morose appearance A cruel 
frost of thirty degrees may crackle through its streets, that child of the 
North, the snowstorm witch, squeals and whines as she sweeps snow- 
drifts over the sidewalks, blinding the eyes, powdering the coat collars 
of fur, and mustaches, and the muzzles of shaggy animals, yet invit- 
mgly, even through the crisscross flurry of the snowflakes, a small 
window sends its light from somewhere above, even from a fourth 
floor — there, in a cozy little room, by the light of unassuming stcarine 
candles, to the hum of a samovar, a conversation that warms the heart 
and the soul is being carried on, a radiant page of some inspired Russian 
jxiet, one of those whom God has bestowed in reward upon His Russia, 
is being read aloud, and the young heart of some youth beats with such 
exalted ardor as is not to be found even under a sky warmed by a 
meridian sun ” 

Naturally, it is not meant to imply that there is no such thing as a 
most fascinating and exceedingly rich informal Russian literature 
from very early times — folk poetry, folk tales, folk legends, folklore 
But, for obvious reasons of space, the call of the folklorelei must be 
resisted, just as one has to forego the very interesting Ukrainian litera- 
ture or the very many literatures written in non-Russian languages and 
yet considered part of Soviet literature We are here concerned with 
the formal literature of Great Russia, and folklore is included only 
where it has been transmuted into literary forms 

And there is, definitely, an Old Russian Literature and a Middle 
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one If the reader were hovering over the vast domain of Russian 
letters in some Wellsian time-and -space machine, he would see first 
a dreary tundra covered with such Church-Slavonic moss as chronicles, 
legal codes, peace treaties, morasses of liturgies, swangs of "theologi- 
cal eloquence," the sloughs of hagiographies — in short, the Dismal 
Swamp of Theology This lasts until almost the end of the twelfth 
century, when amid the quaggy, level plain we come upon l^or, a 
monolith as lofty as a tor and as mysterious (if we refuse to accept an 
historical explanation for it) as Stonehenge or the monstrous figures 
on Easter Island 

And, although there is a further stretch of fens and bogs — more 
church calendars, genealogies, annals, more hagiologies — the ground 
does become tusso^, folk hterature takes on written forms, there is 
a Slavic equivalent of Faustus, there is the first picaresque, there are 
chapbooks and woodcut broadsides, so popular that specimens have 
survived all the zeal of all the censorships 

Old Russia is coming to an end It is the end of the seventeenth 
century, Ilya is stirring as the Westernizing sandaled pilgrims come 
to him The ground becomes firmer, tussocks are replaced by hills, in 
the eighteenth century there are mountains, in the nineteenth we reach 
the Alps and the Himalayas 

In the second decade of this our century there is a terrific upheaval; 
here we have the beginnings of a Russian Emigre Literature (which 
must always remain little more than a footnote) , in the third decade 
Russian Literature takes on the name of Soviet Literature 

This anthology may be called a Grand Tour of Russian Literature — 
both in prose and verse the first attempt of the sort in forty years It is 
refwescntativc and comprehensive without pretending to be exhaustive 
or formalistic No matter how widely read the reader may be, it is hoped 
that h^ will find herein some pieces unfamiliar to him, even the old 
favorites have been given new settings in English which ate believed 
to be somewhat nearer to the spirit and truth of the originals Most 
anthologies from the Russian are usually labeled The Best Russian 
This and The Greatest Russian That The plain truth is that any book 
of this sort, if It is honestly carried through, will consist of the best 
and greatest, this book merely tries to live up to its unassuming title 
of Treasury Many of the anthologies currently appearing in a praise- 
worthy effort to satisfy the present interest in Russia claim, laudably 
enough, to give an understanding of Russian life, or of Russian his- 
tory, or of Russian literary biography While the present v'ork is 
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neither grimly pointed in one inexorable direction, nor claims to be 
1 shotgun prescription, it really is a double-barreled affair Since the 
selections were made with a certain amount of firsthand knowledge 
of the Russian language and literature, the reader cannot but get a fair 
idea of the life of Russia as portrayed and interpreted by her literary 
masters, if he cares to read the unpretentious sketches preceding the 
selections, he will find that collectively they constitute not only an 
informal history of Russian literature, but also contain a not inconsid- 
erable amount of literary biography and give a certain historical back- 
ground And, \«hile a bibliography was not feasible, an attempt was 
made to indicate, wherever possible, certain preferences in the matter 
of translations — a not unimportant point in reading any literature not 
in its own language 

Comparatively large as this Treasury is, it yet contains, naturally, 
a mere handful of treasures Nevertheless there is some catholicity and 
considerable variety It is not a Beauties of Russian Literature — hence 
there has been an avoidance of snippets and extracts, practically all 
the selections are complete, and abridgement was but little resorted to 

Above all, the selectivity was guided by a certain belief that great 
things need not necessarily be soporific, that best (or even good) 
writing need not be oversolcmn, and that boredom is not quite synony- 
mous with appreciation In brief, if this book can contribute to the 
reader's enjoyment, and incidentally add to his knowledge (and pos- 
sibly appreciation) of Russia, its modest aims will have been fulfilled 

New York Bernard Guilbert Gucrnfy 
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Nfstor entered the Monastery’ of 
the Grottoes m Kiev at the ape of 
seventeen The Chronicle (titled in 
one of the fourteenth-century man- 
uscripts as Relations of Times Gone 
By, How the Land of Russia Began, 
li'^'ho Til St Reigned at Kiev, and How 
the Land of R/isi'a IF as Formed) 
IS traditionally ascribed to him, but 
it has been rather well established 
that only a small part thereof is his, 
and that it was Abbot Sylvester who 
edited the whole and continued it 
into the twelfth century Nor is 
his title as Russia's First Chronicler 
undisputed Like most chronicles, 
Nestor’s is a quaint melange, not 
without charm in its naivete, of folk 


tales, legends, superstitions, profes- 
sional piety, and small grains of his- 
tory as authentic as any other But, 
covering as it does the period from 
862 to 1 1 1 0 A D , its value as a chief 
source for the early history of Russia 
cannot be exaggerated 

The 5ub;oined may be considered 
as not uninteresting in showing the 
transition of Russia from worship of 
the highly poetic Slavic pantheon to 
monotheism Vladimir, son of Svya- 
toslav (also known as St Vladimir), 
was Grand Prince of Kiev from 980 
to his death in 1015 He was bap 
tized in the year 6496,” or 988 A D , 
upon his marriage to Princess Anna 
of Greece 
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Mow Vladimir of Kiev and M ttussia 
Were baptized 


It so fell out, by the will of God, that Vladimir was ailing with his 
eyes, and his vision failed him, and he was greatly troubled thereat 
The Empress counseled him If thou wouldst be free of thy affliction, 
accept baptism without delay If not, thou wilt not be rid thereof 

Thereupon Vladimir said If it be truly thus, then is your Christian 
God great indeed And he issued orders for his baptism The Bishop 
of Corsun, together with the other priests of the Empress, received 
Vladimir as a catechumen and did baptize him, and at the moment of 
the laying on of hands the Prince recovered his vision and saw When 
Vladimir perceived this sudden healing, he rendered praises to God, 
saying Now have I first found the true God 

When his court witnessed this, many likewise accepted baptism The 
Prince was baptized in the Church of St Basil, which is at Corsun, 
in the market place thereof Those who have not the right knowl- 

edge say he was baptized in Kiev, others, again, tell it otherwise 

Thereafter Vladimir took with him the Empress and the 
priests of Corsun, together with the holy relics of Clement and of 
his disciple Phcebus, and sundry church utensils aniT holy icons, for 
his own use The captured city of Corsun he gave back to the 
Greeks as a marriage oliering, for the sake of the Empress, and wended 
back to Kiev 

Upon his return he commanded the idols to be cast down, and cer- 
tain ones to be hacked into splinters, and others still to be consigned 
to the flames, but as for Perun [the Slavic Zeus], him he ordered to 
be tied to the tail of a horse and dragged down the Borichev slope to a 
stream, and set a dozen men to beating him with rods, not as if the 
wood itself had any feelings, but to put to scorn the demon that had 
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by means of the idol so greatly seduced the people, and so that he 
might receive his meed of chastisement at the hands of mortals As 
the idol was being dragged along the stream toward the Dnieper, those 
who were still pagans (inasmuch as they were still unbaptized) did 
lament him greatly, and he was cast into the Dnieper Vladimir, stand- 
ing by, saith Should the waters carry him to any place on the banks, 
thrust him off, until he be past the rapids, when ye may abandon him 
These orders they obeyed When the idol had floated beyond the 
rapids and was set loose, the wind bore it onto a sandbank, which 
because of this, bears the name of Perun’s Bank and is so known to 
this very day 

Thereafter Vladimir caused to be proclaimed throughout the aty 
Whosoever fails to appear at the river tomorrow, be he rich or pioor, 
or a beggar, or a craftsman, the same shall find himself in my dis- 
favor 

Hearing this, the fieople came with gladness and rejoicing, saying 
Were this not a good thing, the Prince and his nobles would not have 
accepted it 

Next morning Vladimir set forth with the priests of the Empress 
and those of Corsun to the Dnieper, whither the people had flocked 
in countless multitudes They went into the water, some standing 
therein breast-high, some up to their necks, while those who were 
younger kept close to the bank, holding those who were youngest of 
all, the while their elders waded deeper into the river And the priests 
on the bank offered up their prayers, and there was much rejoicing in 
heaven and on earth at the sight of so many people saved But the 
Devil groaned, saying Woe is me* I am being driven forth from here 
Here I had meant to have my safe dwelling place, for the teachings of 
the Apostles were not preached here, and they knew not God, and I 
rejoiced in the worship they offered up to me But now I am overcome, 
not by Apostles or holy martyrs, but by common, ignorant folk No 
longer shall I hold sway in these lands 

Vladimir was happy in that he and his people had found God and, 
casting up his eyes to heaven, he spake God, it is Thou Who hast 
created heaven and earth* Guard these. Thy new people, and allow 
them, O Lord, to discover the true God, such as the Christians know 
Strengthen the true and steadfast faith within them and help me, O 
Lord, against mine enemy, so that, in reliance upon Thee and Thy 
power, I may escape any ambush he may set for me* 

The people, having received baptism, all wended their way home, 
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and Vladimir commanded churches to be built, and that they be 
builded where the idols had thereto stood. He built the Church of 
St Basil on the hill where the great idol Petun had once stood, as 
well as the idols of the other gods to whom the Prince and his people 
had once offered sacrifices And he began building churches and plac- 
ing priests therein throughout the towns, and to lead the people to 
baptism in all the towns and hamlets He dispatched men to take 
the sons of noblemen and to put them to book learning But the 
mothers of these children wept for them, for they were not yet strong 
m their faith, and they wept for them as for the dead ^ 

'As Russian mothers were to weep for their children when Peter the Great 
also took their sons away to "put them to book learning — Tranilalor 
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The Lay of the Host of Igor, already 
mentioned in the Introduction, is a 
magnificent monument not only of 
Russian but world poetry It is not 
only higher in poetic content but 
infinitely more readable than the 
Nthelungenlied and the Chanson de 
Roland Its nearest approach is the 
Kalevala As poet, its author is 
ranked as not inferior to Pushkin 
The poem is in all probability an 
eyewitness account of the rash cam- 
paign of Igor, Prince of Novgorod, 
against the paynim Polovtsi, or 
Cumanians, and was written, accord- 
ing to some scholars, very shortly 
after Igor’s defeat at the River Kayala 
in 1183, according to others, no 
later than 1188 As to the author, 
we have only the internal evidence 
of the poem to go by He seems in 
many ways to have been a Slavic 
parallel of Lord Bacon Courtier, 
scholar (versed in Homer, almost 
certainly) , perhaps a minstrel, prob- 
ably a warrior, decidedly — with his 
realization of the need of unity — a 


statesman , an ardent patriot, and ap- 
parently more pagan than churchly 
The discovery of the work and 
its subsequent destinies are as fasci- 
nating as anything else about the Lay 
That prince of Russian bibliophiles 
and archTOlogues, Count Alexei 
Ivanovich Musin-Pushkin, who had 
unearthed and publinzed many all- 
important early written memorials 
of Russia (such as the first Russian 
legal code, Nestor's Chronicle, and 
so on), bought, in 1793, ^lotof eight 
pieces from a monk The Lay, in a 
sixteenth-century manuscript, was 
the fifth item A transcript was made 
for Catherine the Great, and the 
poem was published, together with 
a translation into modern Russian, 
in 1800 Then, reversing the legend 
of the Phoenix, the manuscript, to- 
gether with much of the ednto prin- 
cess, many other precious rarities, 
and the Musin-Pushkin mansion 
housing them, perished in the great 
Moscow Fire during the Napoleonic 
invasion of 1812 Thus, unless an- 
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other miracle reyeals another manu- 
script (or other manuscripts), the 
Lay will remain the palaragrapher's 
nightmare — and the exegete's dream 
Quite naturally, the publication of 
the poem raised a scholarly tempest, 
similar to the controversy over Os- 
sian Pushkin took to the cathedra at 
the University of Moscow to defend 
Its authenticity, incidentally throw- 
ing several hitherto undisputed Rus- 
sian literary geniuses to the lions 
That authenticity has by now been 
proven — among other things, by a 
quotation from the poem in a manu- 
script dated 1307, and by a very 
palpable imitation of the Lay in a 
poem (late fourteenth or early fif- 
teenth century) dealing with the 
Battle of Kulicovo (1380) 

To list the translators of the Lay 
into modern Russian would be to 
call a roll of many of Russia's great 
poets Pushkin's last creative work 
consists of notes on, and studies of, 
the poem, he meant to translate it, 
but evinced a strange diffidence about 
his powers to do justice to the earlier 
poet A manuscript translation found 
among his papers was erroneously 
publicized as his, but proved to be 
Zhucovski's, with marginalia by 
Pushkin In 1902 there were, accord- 
ing to Leo Wiener, thirty-five trans- 
lations into modern Russian, numer- 
ous translations into Little Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Serbian, Bul- 
garian, German and French — six in 
the last language alone The Russian 
translations are far more numerous 
by now, and partial translations are 


almost innumerable But m English, 
oddly enough, the work had to wait 
over a hundred years for its first 
complete translation in Professor 
Wiener's prose 

The following translation can, 
therefore, lay claim to but one small 
distinction at present it is the first 
attempt to convey a Russian classic 
in a form that the translator (to- 
gether with others) feels to be an ap- 
proach to the intent of the poem 
It has been translated into modern 
Russian in practically every manner 
conceivable, from literal to patterned 
prose, from the most formal schemes 
of meter and rhyme to vers libre 

For the "original" text a modern 
recension of the Qtherine II tran- 
script and two very modern redac- 
tions of the editio prmceps have been 
followed, fourteen translations into 
modern Russian (two of them lit- 
eral) have been consulted, ranging 
from Zhucovski's to that of Ivan 
Novicov, one of the latest and ap- 
parently the most successful as well 
as scholarly to date, since he has 
followed the methods of translation 
suggested by Pushkin 

Since the present abridged version 
is intended primarily for suppositi 
tious enjoyment, the translator has 
tried to make the reader's path as 
easy as possible through the obscure 
and corrupt passages, while, to avoid 
notes, which could easily run to a 
hundred pages and more, the his 
toncal, the mythological, geograph- 
ical and genealogical details were 
made as self-explanatory as possible 
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Zhe Cay of the Most of fyor, 

$0H of Svyatoslav, Qrandson of Okg 


I 

Would it seemly be, my brethren ail. 

To begin in the ancient strain. 

In most ancient words, 

This song about warlike deeds, 

About the Host of Igor, 

Igor, son of Svyatoslav^ 

Nay, that song should begin as befits 
A tale of our own time. 

And not with the subtle art 
Of Boyan the Bard. 

For whenever Boyan, that most wondrous bard. 
Would a song create to some hero’s glory. 

His thoughts soared away 
Like a Hying squirrel 
Over a tree’s bark — 

Like a tawny wolf 
Over brown turf — 

Like an eagle gray 
tinder the very clouds 
He sang, he recalled 
The internecine wars 
That began with time itself. 

Tranilated by Bernard fluUUeri Guemey 
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He would loosen then 
Falcons half a score 
'Gainst a flock of swans 
As each falcon-hero swooped 
Down upon a swan. 

That hero's song would be sung 
Buyan sang thereon 
To Yaroslav of old. 

To Mstislav the Brave 
Who with his own hands slew 
The giant Rededya. 

Before the very eyes of all the Kasog horde. 
To Roman the Fair, son of Svyatoslav 


But this Boyan, my brethren all. 

Did not truly loose 
Falcons half a score 
On a flock of swans 

But his fingers ten, that such wonders wrought. 
On the living strings would place, 

And those strings themselves 
Would pour forth their songs 
To the glory of 
The brave, doughty knights 


1 I 

Let us then begin, brethren mine. 

This our song, our lay. 

With Vladimir of the times of old. 

And come aown to Igor of this our own day. 
Who his mind did gird with all fortitude. 
And his heart within him whet 
With all manliness. 

And, wiLli war fervor filled. 

Did his brave troops lead 
Against the Polovtsi, 
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And against their land. 
That beyond the land 
Of fair Russia lies 

And 'twas then Igor 
Eyed the radiant sun — 
And thereafter saw 
That sun darkness spread 
Over all his troops 

Thereupon Igor 
To his nobles spake 


“Oh, my brethren all. 

And my comrades brave' 
Better slain to be 
Than be taken slave 
Let us, brethren mine. 

Mount our wind-swift steeds; 
Let us feast our eyes 
On blue-watered Don’’ 


And a longing seized 
On the Prince’s mind. 
And the omen dread 
Fled his yearning great 
To behold and brave 
The broad mighty Don 


Thereupon he spake 

“I would fain break lance 

On the gory field 'gainst the Polovtsi; 

Fain would I with ye. 

Mighty Russian men. 

Either lay my head 
Down in eternal sleep. 

Or from helmet deep 
Ihe Don’s water quaff ’’ 
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And Vsevolod, the Fierce Wild Ox, 

Unto Igor spake 

"My only brother, thou, thou only one. 

Thou most radiant Igor' 

Yet both of us foster-sons of radiant Svyatoslav' 
Saddle, then, brother mine. 

Thy wind-swift steeds. 

For mine are already fully trained. 

For mine already are saddled at Kursk' 

As for my Kurians, they are tried in war 
Swaddled to the blowing of war-horns. 

Cradled within helmets. 

Suckled upon the sharp tips of spears 
All the paths to them are familiar. 

All the wellspnngs in the ravines to them are known 
Their bows are drawn taut. 

Their quivers gape ready. 

Their swords are whetted, 

They skim over the plains 
Like tawny wolves. 

Seeking, for their Prince, 

Glory, 

And, for themselves. 

Honor " 


And Igor the Prince 

Set his foot in his stirrup of gold 

And rode off over 

The vast open plain 

The eclipsed sun 

On his path darkness spread. 

The sudden night. 

Moaning over the nearing storm. 
Awakened every fowl. 

Every tiny beast 
Whimpered 

Deev, the bird-demon of darkness, 
Fluttered on a tree and cawed 
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From Its very top, 

Bidding each outland take heed. 

Volga, 

And the Sea's Marge, 

And Posuha, 

And Surozh, 

And Corsun, 

And thine. 

Great Idol of Tmutarakan’ 

And the Polovtsi 
Heeded the evil Deev, 

Over w'ays untrod 
They have raced unto 
The broad mighty Don, 

Their carts, m the dead of night. 

Send forth an unearthly screech. 

For all the world like 
A frightened flock 
Of bewildered swans’ 

Igor his host Don-ward leads 

And now birds in thick oak groves 
Misfortunes forebode for him. 

The wolves in deep ravines 
Howl down evil on his head. 

The eagles hawk forth a throaty call 
For all wild beasts upon bones to feast. 

The vixen loudly yelps 
At his scarlet shield 

O my land, 

My land of Russia, 

Thou art left behind now. 

Beyond the great Grave Mound art thou’ 

Long IS the murk of night 
The dawn has held back its light 
The mists have veiled the plains 
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The trilling of nightingales 
Has become stilled. 
The cawing talk of jackdaws 
Has awakened 

Russia’s mighty men 
Have thrown a weir 
Of scarlet shields 
Across the great plain 
Seeking, for their Prince, 

Glory, 

And, for themselves. 

Honor 


III 

Early Friday morn 
They crushed underfoot 
The Pagan troops 
Of the Polovtsi, 

And, scattering like arrows 
Over the field. 

They drove before them 
The fair Polovets maids. 

They bore off with these 
Gold, 

And gossamers. 

And precious samites. 

With horsecloths. 

And with purple palls. 

And other fine weaves 

So cunningly wrought by the Polovtsi, 

They builded a way. 

They carpeted a path. 

Over swamps, over quagmires, 

For the brave son 
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Of Svyatoslav* 

Scarlet his banner. 

White his oriflamme. 

Scarlet his pennon. 

Silver Its staff 

The brave Severski eyrie, 

Seed of Oleg, Oleg son of Svyatoslav, 

Slumbers on the plain 

Far have they winged their way* 

Never had they submitted to wrong. 

Nor to falcon, nor to gerfalcon. 

Nor to thee, thou black raven. 

Thou Polovchanm, foul and vile* 

The Khan Ghaa by now runs 
Like a tawny wolf. 

The Khan Konchak 
Shows him the way 
To the mighty Don 

And next day, at morn. 

At the morn’s earliest hour, 

A glow red as blood 
Heralds the dawn. 

And black clouds 
Move up from the sea. 

And would fain veil over 
Tlie four sons — 

The four doughty Chiefs. 

And within those black clouds 
Blue lightnings quiver 

A great storm is brewing. 

The rain will come slanting 

Like arrows 

From the mighty Don, 

Many a spear 
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Is fated to be broken here. 

Many a saber 
To be blunted here 
Against the helmets, 

Against the helmets of the Polovtsi, 

Here, on the River Kayala, 

The River of Sorrow, 

Nigh the mighty Don' 

O my land. 

My land of Russia, 

Thou art left behind now. 

Beyond the great Grave Mound art thou' 

And the winds. 

Grandsons of Stribog, the god of all winds, 
Dart in from the sea like arrows 
Against the brave troops of Igor 
The earth rumbles. 

The rivers flow turbidly. 

Dust hovers over the plains and veils them. 
The banners flutter jn the wind 
’Tis the Polovtsi 
Streaming from the Don, 

Streaming from the sea. 

And they the Russian troops 
Encircle 


And the plains are barred 

The Seed of the Fiend barred them 

With their rallying battle cry. 

But the brave men of Russia 
Barred them 

With their scarlet shields 


Thou, Vsevolod, thou Fierce Wild Ox' 
Thou standest thy ground. 

Beating off the foe. 

Thou wmgest arrows against the warriors. 
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Thou thunderest against their helmets 
With swords of chilled steel 
Wheresoever thou boundest. Wild Ox, 

With the gold of thy helmet flashing. 

There the pagans lay down 
Their Polovetz heads 
With thy tempered sword 
Their Avar-forged helmets are cleft. 

Cleft by thee, Wild Ox Vsevolod' 

For why should he think of wounds. 

Brethren mine. 

Who has rank forgot. 

And his life forgot, 

And his Chernigov town. 

And his sire’s gold throne, 

And the days and ways 
Of his own loved wife — 

The most beauteous one. 

Daughter of the great Glyeb clan' 


I V 

Troy on a time knew wars 

The troublous years of Yaroslav are long since over 
Oleg, son of Svyatoslav, waged campaigns in his day also 
This Oleg 

Wielded his sword as a hammer sedition to. forge, 

With his arrows he sowed the earth 

'rhus in those olden times. 

The times of Oleg the Woe-Bringing One, 

Dissension was sown, e’en as grain. 

And, e’en as grain, dissensions were garnered. 

And therein was wasted the substance of the Russian, 
That grandson of Dazhbog, the god of all fruitfulness 
Amid the dissensions of princes 
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The days of mankind 
Were shortened 

And throughout the Russian land then 

Rarely did the plowmen 

Hail one another 

Across the fields 

But, to make up for that. 

How oft the corbies 
Cawed, 

The corpses among them sharing. 

And the jackdaws also. 

In their own tongue were choosing: 
"Whither shall we fly now 
To hold a fine feast^” 

Thus was It in those frays. 

And in those campaigns, 

But such a carnage as this 
Had never yet been heard of. 

From early morn till even. 

And from even to daybreak. 

Fly arrows with barbs of chilled steel. 
Swords thunder against helmets, 

Spears of tempered steel crack 
On an unfamiliar battlefield. 

In the Polovetz land 

And the black ground 
Under the horses' hooves 
Was sown with bones 
And watered with blood 
And they came up 
As a crop of sorrow 
Throughout the Russian land 

What IS that din I hear. 

What rings in my ear — 

There, far away. 

Early, before the break of day> 
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’Tis Igor, facing his troops about 
He feels for his brother. 

For Vsevolod 

Thus they fought for a day, 

They fought for another day, 

But toward noon of the third day 

The banners of Igor 

Fell 

And it was then and there 
That the brothers parted, 

Near the swift-flowing Kayala, 

On the bank of that River of Sorrow. 

And the wine of blood 
Thereupon ran short. 

It was there the brave Russian men 
Brought their feast to an end 
They gave their hosts their fill of drink. 
But they themselves laid down their lives 
For the Russian land 

The grasses wilt 
From pity, 

And each tree bends down to the earth 
In sorrow 

Thus did it befall, 

O brethren mine. 

That a year of sadness came. 

Thus the desert dust hid 
The mighty war force 

Obida, Maid of Wrong, 

Stirred mightily the Russian folk. 

The grandsons of Dazhbog, 

She plashed her wings. 

Her swan-wings, 

In the blue sea 
Near the Don, 
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And, as she plashed thus. 

She yearning aroused 
For the weal that had been 

Among the princes there is 
Dissension — 

But for us common folk the pagans are 
Sheer ruination' 

For noble brother began contending against brother. 
"This IS mine' 

And that also is mine'” 

And of that which is small 
The princes began saying 
"It is great'” 

And they began to forge 
Discord for their own selves, 

The while vile pagans 
Descended upon the Russian land. 

Coming from every quarter. 

Reaping victories' 

Oh, far, far has the falcon strayed, 

SLi) ing, driving the foul birds 
To the sea' 

But Igor’s mighty host 
W^ill never rise to life again' 


V 

Tliroughout the Russian land 
Voplenitza, the Keener, bewailed 
His defeat, 

And Zhalmtza, the Sorrowing, 
Writhed in agony. 

Tile burning grief within her 
Like ever-replenished labdanum 
Within a funereal torch 
Fashioned from a horn 
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The -women of Russia shed bitter tears 

Lamenting, keening 

"No more are our dear ones, 

Our beloved ones. 

To be thought of in our thoughts. 

To be minded in our minds. 

To be eyed by our eyes. 

And as for gold and silver — 

Embroider not a stitch in either 
Upon our raiment black'” 

But the princes for themselves 
Still discord forged. 

While the pagans, for their part. 

Ranging in victory 
Over the Russian land. 

Demanded tribute from each household 
The silver value of a squirrel skin 

Thus had the two, 

Igor and Vsevolod, 

Brave sons of Svyatoslav, 

Through their own willfulness 
Awakened an old evil anew, 

And yet that evil had been subdued 
By their own foster sire, Svyatoslav, 

The aw'esomc, the great 
Kiev Prince 


Like a thunderstorm he 
The pagans had overwhelmed. 
With his mighty hosts. 

With his ehillcd-steel swords. 

He had trodden down 
The land of the Polovtsi, 

He had trampled down its knolls 
Level with Its ravines. 

He hael stirred up the beds 
Of its rivers and lakes. 
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He had drained dry 

Its torrents and its swamps 

As for Kobyak, their pagan lord. 

Him, near the Crescent-Shored Sea, 

He had snatched, like a whirlwind, 

From the very midst of his Polovets hordes. 
Mighty, ironclad 
And Kobyak fell dead 
In Kiev, 

In the great Council Hall 
Of Svyatoslav 

Now did the Tongue-tied Ones [Germans], 
And the Venetians, 

Now did the Moravians also. 

And the Greeks, 

Sing the glory of Svyatoslav, 

Yet condemn and pity 
His princely son Igor, 

For that he had thrown his substance overboard, 
For that he had poured Russian gold 
To the bottom of that Polovets river, 

TheR iver Kayala 

For Igor 

Had changed his golden saddle 
Of a prince 
For the wooden saddle 
Of a slave 


VI 


And walls of towns 
Grew desolate 
And merriment died out 
Within the towns 
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On that third day. 

The day of defeat, 

There was utter darkness 
Two suns had dimmed. 

Both pillars of scarlet fire were extinguished. 

And with them two young kinsmen — moons. 

That had followed the suns in war. 

Dimmed and set within the sea. 

While Oleg, their grandsire. 

And Svyatoslav their foster sire. 

Were enshrouded in gloom 

Thus on the river, the River Kayala, 

Gloom overcast light, 

And over all the land of Russia 
The outlanders scattered and roamed. 

Like a pack of hunting leopards, 

And they inundated it like to a tidal wave; 

And the violence of those paynims 
Still more unbridled grew 

By now disgrace glory did replace. 

By now thralldom had already mounted freedom. 
By now Deev, Spirit of Evil, 

Had come down upon the land, 

While the fair maids of the Goths, 

Chinking ill-got Russian gold. 

Have raised their voices in song 
By the shore of the blue sea. 

Their song is of hoary times 
They celebrate the old revenge 
Of Sharu-Khan 
Against Oleg 

But as for us, now. 

My fighting comrades all" 

We have grown weary, longing 
After our old mirth 
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VII 

Svyatoslav the Great thereon 
Uttered golden sjjeech. 

Not unmixed with tears, 

Thuswise did he speak 

"Oh, my foster sons, most dear — 

Igor and Vsevolod' 

Too soon did ye begin 
With your swords to taunt 
The land of the Polovtsi, 

And for yourselves glory seek 
But your encounter was inglorious, 

And inglonously did ye spill 
Their vile pagan blood 

Let your hearts so brave 
Be girt with hardened steel, 

And tempered with courage true 
But what was it ye wrought 
For my time-silvered head^ 

For ye said 

"We are men by our own selves' 
Whatever glory the future hold 
We shall grasp for ourselves. 

As for the glory that is past, 

We twain shall share it between us also'" 

Well, now. 

Brethren mine — 

Is a miracle to take placed 

Is an old man to turn into a youth? 

Yet when a falcon molts 
He beats off other birds 
Till they fly high above him 
He will let none harm his nest' 
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But herein lies the ill 

The other princes are no help to me . . 

The years have turned a dour face upon us 

At Rimov now 

The people groan loud 

Under the swords of the Polovtsi, 

And Vladimir, brother to Vsevolod’s wife. 
Groans from his wounds 
Sorrow and woe are the lot 
Of this princely son of Glyeb' 

Oh, thou Grand Prince of Suzdal, 

Vsevolod, 

Whom men call the Great Nest' 

Art thou not thinking 
Of winging here from afar. 

The golden throne of thy father 
To safeguard^ 

For thou couldst all Volga 
Scatter in drops with thy oars — 

Couldst drain the Don dry 
With thy helmets' 

Wert thou here 

The Polovtsi would fetch, as slaves, 

A no gala of fifty coppers 

For a female. 

And a rezana of twenty coppers 
For a male 

And even on dry land 
Thou couldst send forth 
Living crossbow's — 

The doughty sons 
Of Glyeb' 

Set your feet, then, ye princes, 

In your stirrups of gold 
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To avenge the wrong done in our tune — 
To avenge the land of Russia, 

To avenge the wounds upon Igor, 

The brave son of Svyatoslav' 

Thou Yaroslav, 

Called Brains-for-Eight-Men, 

Thou Prince of Galicia' 

Loftily thou sittest 

On thy throne of beaten gold. 

The Carpathian Mountains 
Thou hast propped up 
With thy ironclad troops. 

After barring a king's path. 

After locking the gates of the Danube, 

After shifting armies in huge masses 
Over cloud-capped heights. 

After fitting out vessels 
To sail the Danube 

Thy thunderous threats 
Flow through many lands, 

Thou openest the gates for Kiev, 

Thou bringest down with arrows 
From thy sire’s throne 
Soldans many lands away 

Send an arrow, then, 

O Sovereign One, 

At Konchak, the vile caitiff 

To avenge the land of Russia — 

To avenge the wounds upon Igor, 

The brave son of Svyatoslav' 

For by now 

The light of the day has dimmed 
For Igor, 

And the trees of the forest 
Have shed all their leaves — 

3ut not of their own will. 
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Along the Rossa River, 

Along the Sula River, 

The towns have been apportioned 
Among the invaders 

But Igor’s mighty host 
Will never rise to life again' 

The Don is calling unto you, great Prince, 

And It summons all the princes — 

Yet it was but the brave princes 
Of the seed of Oleg 

That were the first to reach the brunt of the fray . 

Bar the gates of the steppes, then. 

With your keen-barbed arrows — 

To avenge the land of Russia, 

To avenge the wounds up>on Igor, 

The brave son of Svyatoslav' 


VIII 


By now the Sula River 
No longer flows in a silver stream 
To the town of Pereyaslavl, 

And the Dvina flows through a swamp 
Toward the camps of the ferocious invaders. 
With the battle cry of the paynim echoing over !*■' 

Oh, Yaroslav, Prince of Chernigov' 

And all ye grandsons of Vseslav, 

Who was son of Bryachislav — 

Lower ye your banners all, 

your blunted swords into the ground thrust. 

For ye have by now fallen away 
From the glory of your grandsire. 

For through your dissensions 
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Ye were the first to bring on the onslaught of 
the paynim 

Upon the land of Russia, 

Upon the goodly domain of Vseslav, 

’Tis because of your very feuds 
That the oppression has come 
From the land of the Polovtsi* 

Oh, how can Russia but moan. 

Recalling the years of its beginnings. 

And its first princes' 


IX 


’Tis not spears 

Humming through the air over the Danube; 
’Tis the voice of Yaroslavna, 

Igor's wife, I hear. 

Like a linnet unseen, at early morn 
She sends forth her call 

”1 shall fly like the linnet," 

She utters, 

"Over the Danube, 

That I knew as a maid, 

I shall dip my sleeve. 

Trimmed with beaver pelt. 

In the Kayala, 

I shall cleanse the wounds and blood 
On the stiffened body 
Of my prince 

Early in the day 
On the city wall 
Of PutivI 

Yaroslavna laments 
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"O thou wind, thou mighty wind* 
Wherefore, Lord of Air, 

Dost thou blow oppression 
Upon our fair land^ 

On thy peaceful wings 
Thou dost the pagans’ arrows steer 
’Gainst the fighting hosts 
Of my beloved ones — 

Wherefore^ 

Would It not content thee 
To blow high under a cloud. 

Or upon the blue sea 
The great ships to rock^ 

Wherefore, Lord of Air, 

Have you strewn over the feather grass 
My joy^” 


Early in the day 
On the city wall 
Of PutivI 

Yaroslavna laments 

"O Dnieper, thou Son of Flowing Glory* 
Thou hast pierced stony mountains 
Throughout the land of the Polovtsi, 
And upon thy bosom thou hast rocked 
The galleys of Svyatoslav 
To the very camp of Khan Kobyik, 

Bring to me my w cal, 

O Sovereign One, 

That I may cherish him. 

That I may not have to send after him. 
Tears out to sea. 

In the early dawn ” 

Early in the day 
On the city wall 
Of Putivl 

Yaroslavna laments 
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"O thou radiant. 

Thou thrice- radiant 
Sun' 

Thou art warm and joyous toward all' 

Wherefore, then, Sovereign One, 

Against the fighting host 

Of my beloved one 

Dost thou send 

Thy burning ray^ 

On the waterless plain 
Through thirst thou hast made 
Their bows to shrink, 

Through misery thou hast made 
Their quivers to warp ” 


X 

The sea has reared up at midnight, 

The waterspouts advance amid murk. 

To Igor the Prince 

God showeth the way 

Out of the land 

Of the Polovtsi, 

To the land of Russia — 

To his foster sire’s 
Throne of gold 

The evening glow 
Has died out, 

Igor hovers 

Between sleep and waking" 

Igor, in his mind 
Scans the plains 
From the great Don 
To the Lesser Donets 
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Ovlur the Polovets 

(A Russian on his mother’s side) 

Whistled for a steed 

At midnight, beyond the river 

That whistle is likewise meant 

As signal to the Prince 

But the Prince comes not' 

Ovlur softly called 
The earth quaked, 

The grass swished. 

The tents of the Polovtsi 
Swayed 

And Igor the Prince 
Bounded to the river-reeds 
Like an ermine. 

Cast himself in the water 
Like a white wild duck. 

He leapt upon, sped away 
On a wind-swift steed. 

He sprang off the steed 
And Lke a tawny wolf 
Loped away to the meadows 
Of the Donets, 

He soared 
Like a falcon 

That hunts under the fog-banks 
Wild geese, wild swans 

To break its fast 

And for noontide fare 

And for evening feast 


And even as Igor like a falcon 
Flies, 

So Ovlur even as a wolf 
Runs, 

Their bodies scatter 
The ice chill dew 
They had foundered 
Their wind-swift steeds' 
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And the Donets spake 
"Igor, thou Prince' 

There will be no dearth 
Of praise for thee. 

And of sore vexation 
For Konchak, 

And of rejoicing 
For the land of Russia'” 

And Igor spake 
"O thou, Donets' 

For thee, also. 

There is no dearth of praise 
For thee, who gently bore 
The Prince on thy waves, 

Who spread for him a carpet 
Of green grass 
On thy silvery banks. 

Who clothed him 
In thy warm mists, 

Who shaded him 
Under thy green trees. 

Who guarded him 

Like a wild duck on Ihy waters, 

Like a gull on thy currents, 

Like a black duck on thy winds 

“How different,” saith the Prince, 
"The Stugna River was' 

Riotous were its currents 

After its gluttonous swallowing-up 

Of other streams, 

And it shattered boats to splinters 
Against the bushes on its banks' 

Thus, for that youthful Prince, 
Rostislav, 

Did it bar the way. 

Did it shut off the Dnieper, 

And on the Stugna’s dark bank 
The mother of Rostislav 
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The young Prince bewailed. 

And through pity for him 
The flowers drooped. 

And through sorrow for him 
The trees hung their heads 
Down to the ground ” 

‘Tis not the magpies 
Setting up their chattering 
’Tis the Khans Ghza and Konchak 
Riding on Igor's trail 

And the ravens then kept from cawing, 

And the jackdaws kept still. 

And the crows kept from chattering 
And other birds crept along silently, 

The woodpeckers alone 
Kept crawling 

With a slow craw 1 over tree bark, 

Pecking away with their beaks. 

Warning Igor 
Of the river ahead 

The nightingales, with lissome songs, 

Proclaimed the dawn 

And Khan Ghza spake to Khan Konchak 
"Since the falcon is flying to his nest. 

Let us kill his young falcon 
With our arrows of gold'” 

And Khan Konchak said unto Khan Ghza 
"Nay, since the falcon is flying to his nest, 

Then we shall fetter his new-fledged falcon 
With the fetters of a fair maid ” 

And Khan Ghza said unto Khan Konchak 
"Yet if we should fetter him 
With the fetters of a fair maid. 

We shall lose both the new-fledged falcon 
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And our fair maid, 

And, in ail likelihood, 

All the falcons shall swoop down. 
Upon the plains of our own land 
Our own fowl 
Slaying.” 


XI 

The sun sheds its light 
In the sky — 

Igor the Prince sheds his 
On the land of Russia' 

How the fair maids sing 
Along the Danube — 

And how their voices blend. 

Floating across the sea to Kiev! 

Over the steep Borichev slope. 

Into the heart of Kiev, 

Rides Igor, 

Toward the Many-Towcred Church, 

The Church of the ^Mother of God 

All the lands rejoice' 

All the towns make merry' 

Having sung a song 
To the old princes. 

Let us sing a song 
To the young ones also 

"Glory 

To Igor, son of Svyatoslav — 

To the Fierce Wild Ox, Vsevolod- 
To Vladimir, son of Igor' 
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All hail 

To the princes and their knightly band, 
Who fought on the battlefield 
Against the troops of the infidels 
For all Christian men' 

To the princes — 

Glory' 

And to their knightly band — 

Ay, verily — 

Glory'" 


[33 



Apocrypha 


The Apocryphal LnrRATimr in 
Russia IS a vast one and for the most 
part fascinating Its Oriental sources 
and Its transmission through pil- 
grims, traders, travelers, are equally 
obvious While many of the stories 
are biblical Apocryphi (of both 
Testaments), the reader should not 
imagine them as paralleling the tidy 
and cornparatiscly short Apocrypha 
he or she is familiar with in English, 
a much nearer and truer analogy is 
that of the Crej/a Romimoitnn and 
the bestiaries, lapidaries, and so 
forth, of the Middle Ages Of the 
two-score groupings (or there- 


abouts), the largest is that of stones 
dealing with King Solomon, from 
which the follossing selection has 
been taken, it has been traced to the 
Talmud The Kitovras occurs in 
Russian literaluie of the fourteenth 
cenliiiy, but the sinry itself is Irom a 
manuscript of the fifteenth, the mon- 
ster IS most probably our old friend 
the centaur, but theses have been 
written to claim him for the unicorn 
family, and even to link him with 
Leviathan, all of wluch, of course, 
need notspoil the reader senjoyinent 
The rendering is, by choice, a 
rather free one 


Of the Kitoms 


And nfxt Solomon, in his wisdom, would learn of the Kitovras He 
bad learned that this monster dwelt in a far-off wilderness And 
Solomon knew other things also, he therefore ordered a rope to be 
Transhled by Bernard Guilbert Gucrncy 
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woven of metal strands, and a hoop of chilled metal to be forged, and 
upon the latter he had engraved an incantation, invoking the name of 
God And he sent forth the chiefest man at his court, and huntsmen 
with him, and he bade them take along many skins of wine and many 
skins of mead, and the fleece of many sheep And those he sent arrived 
at the place designated, and, lo, there were three wells there, even as 
Solomon had told them, but the Kitovras was not there 

Following the instructions given them by the Wise King, they 
drained the three wells and closed the inlets thereof with the fleece, 
two of the wells they filled with wine, and the third with mead, and 
thereafter concealed themselves in ambush, for they had been told 
that the monster came to those wells to drink 

And he came in due time, and lay him down to drink, but, beholding 
the wine, he said None gains wisdom from drinking wine 

But since his thirst was exceedingly great, he said shortly Yet art 
thou the wine that makes the heart of man rejoice 

And thereupon he drank dry the two wells of wine, and the third of 
mead Now the wine had coursed through his blood and made him 
drowsy, and he lay him down, and his sleep was a deep one There- 
upon the chiefest man at Solomon's court drew near him with his men, 
and he placed the hoop about the monster's neck, and his men bound 
him w ith the rope woven of metal strands And in due time the Kito- 
vras awoke- and would have rent his fetters, but the chiefest man at 
Solomon's court spake to him The name of the Lord is upon thee and 
forbids thee 

And the monster, beholding the name of the Lord upon the hoop 
about his neck, submitted and went peacefully whither he was led 
Now a Kitovras will never follow a path that winds or is crooked, 
but ever a straight one, such is his habit And when he arrived at 
Jerusalem, they had to level the road for him, and even palaces had 
to be razed, for he would not go if the road was not straight as an 
arrow 

They came to a widow’s house, she w-as lamenting, and she begged 
him for alms, saying I am a widow, and poor And he hid behind a 
house, and brake two of his ribs, and they went on 

As he was led through the market place he heard a man chaffering 
at a cobbler’s stall Hast thou not sandals that will last for seven years^ 
And the Kitovras laughed mightily 

And he saw another man, a teller of fortunes, and again the Kitovras 
laughed 
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And he saw a marriage being performed as they passed a house, and 
he wept 

Then, when they came to the palace, Solomon questioned the Kito- 
vras, for all these things had been reported to him 

And Solomon asked Wherefore didst thou break two of thy ribs 
when the poor widow begged alms of thce^ 

And the Kitovras answered A soft word can break bones, but a 
hard one stirreth up wrath 

And Solomon asked Wherefore didst thou laugh so loud at the man 
who wanted sandals that would last seven years^ 

And the Kitovras answered I did but look at him, and I saw that 
he would not last even seven days 

And Solomon asked Wherefore didst thou laugh at the man telling 
fortunes^ 

And the Kitovras answered He was telling men and women of that 
which is hidden, yet he himself knew not that a hoard of gold lay buried 
under where he stood 

Thereupon the Wise King bade men go and dig and ascertain They 
went, and when they came back they brought back the pot of gold they 
had dug up 

And Solomon asked And wherefore didst thou weep at the sight 
of the wedding ceremony^ 

And the Kitovras answered I wept out of pity for the groom, for I 
knew he would not live out the month 

And the Wise King once more sent forth men, and they came back 
and told him The bridegroom had dropped dead as he was leading 
the bride over the threshold of his house 



Mk Spos 


Folk balladry is just as thriving 
an institution in Russia, even at this 
day, as it is in the more remote re- 
gions of our own Appalachians , the 
modern Russian skizUeli, or reciters, 
deal, however, with somewhat dif- 
ferent subjects (battles, great events, 
popular heroes) than the crimes, 
feuds, and tram wrecks so dear to the 
hillbilly balladeer But, along with 
the topical Russian ballads, the an- 
cient byliny (tales of things that have 
been) or starinj as they are also called 
(tales of the times of old) retain 
their popularity to this day, being 
told or chanted around the bunk- 
house fire by the lumberjacks in the 
North of Russia and in the fore- 
castles of fishing boats on the Lake 
of Onezh, the White Sea, and even 
the Arctic Ocean These older byliny 
with their accompanying chants are 
transmitted from father to son, the 
inherent charm surviving despite all 
the variations, incongruities, and 
anachronisms due to such a mode of 
transmission, apd certain families are 
famous as reciters 

With that diffidence peculiar to 
Russians in matters literary, Russian 


critics have attempted to prove that 
the bylina is of non-Slavic origin and 
that It IS not even actual folk poetry 
but the work of minstrels, thus hav- 
ing come down from the court to the 
common folk There are a great many 
of these critics, and the theories are 
as many as the critics, to date, how- 
ever, all of the former remain conjec- 
tural and very, very far from con- 
clusive 

The most popular bylmy, dealing 
with the fabulous lives and exploits 
of hogatyu, the Men of Might or 
folk heroes, belong to the Kiev and 
Novgorod Cycles , very, very roughly, 
and in a very-, very Scythian way, 
these bogatyn may be said to cor- 
respond to the goodly knights of 
King Arthur or the paladins of 
Charlemagne And by all odds the 
greatest of all the doughty men sur- 
rounding Prince Vladimir, enthroned 
on a throne of gold in the hill- 
builded city of Kiev, was Ilya of 
Murom (although he never did reach 
the innermost circle), two episodes 
of whose Gargantuan life are given 
below, and who has offered inspira- 
tion to many poets, painters, and com- 
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posers of Russia (Gliere has -written 
a symphony about him which is 
played occasionally by the leading 
American symphony orchestras ) 
Needless to say, this folk epos has 
offered a field which has been lov- 
ingly explored and cultivated by the 
ethnologists and folklorists (the first 
collection was published in 1804, 
based upon transcriptions made by 
Kirsha Danilov, a Siberian Cossack) 
Thus there are several possible in- 
terpretations of Ilya There is pass- 
able evidence that lie was an histori- 
cal character (c 1188) , certain Rus- 
sians call themselves Ilya's Peasants 
even now, and certain woodsmen in 
the practically virgin forests of 
Murom are noted for their excep- 
tional stature, build, and strength 
Other scholars classify him as a Rus- 
sian saint, or even as the Prophet 


Elijah He may even be regarded as 
one of the Thunder-gods, of the com- 
pany of Jove, Thor, India, and the 
Slavic Perun Or you may choose the 
generally accepted theory (to which 
the present writer inclines) , which 
does not necessarily deny his his- 
toricity that Ilya of Murom is a per- 
sonification of the Russian peasantry, 
just as the Monstrous Idol is a pet- 
sonification of the barbaric Southern 
hordes that invaded Russia 

The Oliver Twistian reader is re- 
ferred to the prose versions of 
these byliny in Isabel F Hapgood’s 
The Epic Song! of Rusua (prefer- 
ably the 1916 edition) or, better still, 
to the decidedly more scholarly and 
interesting treatment with some ap- 
proach to rhythm, of N Kershaw 
Chadwick, in Ruffian Heroic Poetry 
(Cambridge University Press, 1932) 


Jlya of Murom and the Sandaled Pilgrims 

Who is there who would tell us of the things of old, 

Of the things of old, of the things that have been. 

Of that Ilya, of Ilya of Murom, 

Of Ilya Murometz, the son of Ivanov? 

He sat, never stirring for three-and-thirty years, 

They of the begging brotherhood came unto him, 

Jesus the Christ himself, and His Apostles two 
"Go thou, Ilya, and fetch us somewhat to drink'” 
"Begging brethren, I can stir neither hand nor foot'” 

"Get thee up, Ilya — do not iis deceive'” 

Ilya heaved and rose, all unkempt and dazed. 

He brought back a bowl bigger than a pail — 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
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Epos ILYA AND THE SANDALED PILGRIMS 

To the begging brethren he did offer it. 

But the begging men made him drink himself, 

And when he had drunk they did question him 
"Dost thou feel, Ilya, much of strength in thee?” 

"If there were a pillar reared to the very sky. 

If a ring of gold were to that pillar fixed — 

I would seize that ring, all Holy Russia heave'" 

"Go you now, Ilya, another bowlful fetch'” 

Ilya offered them a second bowl with water filled. 

But the pilgrims made him drink thereof himself 
Ilya drained it off without drawing breath — 

A big bowlful, bigger than a pail 

They thereon began for to question him 

' Dost thou feel, Ilya, much of strength in thee?” 

"Of my strength, I vow, I have but half now ” 

So the sandaled pilgrims unto Ilya spake 
"Thou, Ilya, shalt be a great man of might, 

In a fray to face death is not thy fate s scroll 
Thou mayst fight, mayst smite, any man of might, 

And with any pagan horde mayst battle do, 

But never offer fight to one Sviatogor — 

'Tis all earth itself can do to bear his full weight. 

Go not forth to fight gainst Samson, that man of might — 
He hath upon his head seven hairs by angels blest 
Contend not against the line of the Mikulovs — 

Our dank mother-earth hath great love for him, 

Likewise, wage no fight against V'Oleg, Seslav’s own son. 

If he cannot lay thee low through mam strength 
He will bring thee down by his wit and craft 
Get thee, Ilya, a steed worthy of a man of might, 

Fare thee forth into the open field, wide as any sea. 

Buy thee there a first-foaled colt. 

Put him in a stall for all of three months. 

For three nights let that colt in an orchard loose. 

And let that colt roll in three morning dews 

Lead him then to a high spiked fence 

When the colt takes to leaping over that spiked fence. 

To that side of it, and then back again. 

Thou mayst ride him then, wheresoe’er thou wilt — 

He will bear thee well ’’ 
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And with that the pilgrims vanished m thin air. 

Ilya went to his begetter, to his own sire. 

Where he was tending to his husbandry, 

There was a burned patch to be cleared of charred oak-stumps 
Ilya cleared away all the oak-tree stumps, 

In a river deep he cast every one. 

And, hi- task all done, wended his way home 


7/l/a of Murom and the Most Monstrous Jdol 

The monstrous pagan Idol came to the throne city of Kiev, 
Breathing threats, striving to inspire great fear — 

It came to that mighty Prince, to Vladimir, 

And took a stand in the Prince’s courtyard. 

And sent an envoy to the Prince, to Vladimir, 

Asking that Prince Vladimir, of the throne of Kiev, 

Might send a champion against him, 

A foeman worthy of the Idol’s strength 
And the envoy came before Vladimir, 

And the envoy spake to him these words 
’’Thou Vladimir, Prince of the throne of Kiev* 

Send thou forth a champion into the open field, 

A champion and a foeman great of strength, 

So that he may stand up against the Monstrous Idol " 

Thereupon Vladimir the Prince he became afeard, 

Most dreadfully afeard, and woebegone besides 
Thereupon Ilya spake to him these words 
"Be thou not woebegone, Vladimir, be not thou grieved 
In battle to fall is not written in my fate’s scroll, 

I will ride forth into the open field, the sea-wide field, 

And that Monstrous Idol of the pagans slay ’’ 

Ilya shod himself in slippers fashioned of soft silk. 

Over his shoulder he slung a wallet of velvet black. 

On his comely head he put a cap from the land of Greece, 

TransUtcd by Bcraard Guilbcrt Guerncy. 
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And fared forth to meet the Monstrous Idol of the infidel 
But It was no small oversight he had been guilty of 
He had not taken along his war-club of chilled steel, 

And he had not taken with him his razor-keen sword 

He walked along a path, and fell into deep thought 

"There, I am setting forth against the monstrous heathen Idol, 

Yet what if I come upon him in an ill hour, at the wrong time. 
Whatever will I have to overcome the Monstrous Idol with^" 

At that very hour, at that very time, 

Ivan the Great, in pilgrim dress, came toward him. 

In his hand he bore a staff weighing three hundred pounds or more 

Ilya to him spake these words 

"Ho, there, Ivan, thou hulk, thou pilgrim man, 

Let me have thy staff for but a little while — 

I have to go to the Monstrous Idol of the heathen men ” 

But Ivan the Great, the mighty pilgrim man. 

Would not yield to him his staff, fit for a hero’s hand 
Ilya then spike to him these words 
"Ho, there, Ivan, thou hulk, thou pilgrim man' 

Let thee and me fight man to man — 

For a death in fight is not writ on my fate's scroll, 

I shall kill thee and thy staff will be mine ’ ’ 

Thereon Great Ivan, mighty pilgrim man, was most sorely wroth. 

He raised that staff high above his head 

And plunged it deep into the dank earth 

Then went off the mighty pilgrim man, sobbing like a babe 

It was all Ilya of Murom could do 

That staff to loosen from out the dank earth 

And he came to the palace of white stones built. 

Where this Monstrous Idol of the pagans dwelt. 

He came to the Idol and he greeted him 
The Monstrous Idol spake unto Ilya 
"Ho, there, wanderer, thou pilgrim man' 

How big IS your man of might, Ilya of Murom?" 

Unto him Ilya in these words did speak 
"Ilya IS in size just the way I be " 

Then to him the monstrous pagan Idol said 
"Does this Ilya of yours eat a lot of bread? 

Does this Ilya of yours drink a lot of ale?" 

Then to him Ilya spoke in these words 
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"Ilya eats as much as I myseJf eat, 

Ilya drinks as much as I myself drink ” 

TTie monstrous heathen Idol then said unto him 
"What a mighty man your Ilya must be' 

Take me, now, I drink seventy quarts of ale and more at a meal, 
I eat two hundred and fifty pounds of bread and more at a meal 
Ilya unto him then in these words spake 
' Our Ilya of Murom was sired by a farming man, 

And his father had a cow that ate its fool head off. 

It drank a lot and it ate a lot — but it up and burst ” 

The Monstrous Idol, he liked that speech none too much, 

He snatched out his dagger great, of cold-tempered steel, 

And threw it at the wandering pilgrim man 

With all of his strength, his mighty strength 

And Ilya of Murom, he just ducked a mite, off to one side, 

And that knife of cold-tempered steel near his ear whizzed by 

To the opposite wall, between windows two 

The mighty heart of Ilya of Murom was inflamed thereat. 

He snatched off his comely head the cap from the land of Greece, 
And threw it in the face of the monstrous heathen Idol, 

And then he clove the Monstrous Idol in twain, 

And thereon they chanted dirges for the Monstrous Idol 



^tkamsii 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Athanassu NnariN set forth, in or 
a.bout 1468, for India, on a commer- 
cial venture, and did not return until 
1474 While he was apparently as 
adventurous as Marco Polo, he does 
not seem to have fared as well as a 
trader His account, couched in a 
most sober style even when he tells 


the most fantastic details, is unique 
in Russian literature as an early travel 
narrative The selection is taken from 
India in the Fifteenth Century, a 
publication of the Hakluyt Society 
(London, 1857) , the translation of 
Count Wielhorski has been revised 


Zrav€ler*8 Zales 


All the Hindus walk on foot, they are fast walkers They are all 
naked and barefooted, and carry a shield in one hand and a sword in 
the other Some of the serving men go armed with long bows, the 
arrows likewise are long 

Elephants are much used in battle Men on foot are sent ahead, the 
Kborassanians being mounted, both men and horses are in full armor 
Large scythe blades are attached to the trunks and tusks of the ele- 
phants, and the animals are covered by plates of steel, with cunningly 
wrought designs thereon Each elephant carries a citadel upon its back. 
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and each citadel holds a dozen men in armor, with guns and barbs for 
weapons 

In Aland [Aladinand’J there is a bird called the gukkuk, that flies 
at night, and calls out gukkuk ' — and if it lights on the roof of any 
house a man will die therein, and if any man attempts to kill it, fire 
will be seen issuing from its beak 

Huge wildcats prowl about of nights and catch fowls As for the 
apes, they live in the thick woods and have a Prince of their own, who 
IS attended by a host of armed followers When any ape is caught, a 
complaint reaches the Prince and an army is sent forth to recapture 
the missing And when they come to a town they pull down the houses 
and beat the people And their armies, so it is said, are vast in numbers 
They speak their own tongue and bring forth many young, and when 
the offspring looks neither like its father nor its mother, it is thrown 
out on a highroad Thus they are often caught by the Hindus, who 
teach them every sort of handicraft or sell them at night ( so that they 
may not find their way home) , or teach them to dance. . , ■ 



Qabrkl ttomoHOVick 

Derzham 


Among the bizarre lives of poets 
anywhere, Derzhavin's is not the 
least bizarre He was of Tatar blood , 
he received most of his education 
from a country deacon, a bell ringer, 
and, later, from a German convict, 
the best years of his life were spent 
in the barracks, yet from rake, toss- 
pot, rowdy, cardsharp, and perpe- 
trator of a senes of acts all within the 
compass of the hangman’s tarry 
noose he became brilliant soldier. 
Governor, Secretary to Catherine the 
Great, Senator, Treasurer, Minister 
(of all things') of Justice, and — 
Russia’s greatest poet of the eight- 
eenth century And all this in a series 
of rises and falls, falls and rises He 
played a leading part in suppressing 
the Pugachev uprising — and, for his 
pains, came within an ace of being 
hanged at the same time that Puga- 
chev himself was quartered Cath- 
erine complained that he was not 
"merely rade" during his reports 
’’but actually cursed ” Paul I dis- 
graced him for a "sassy" answer. 


Alexander I for an ''unseemly" one 
"I am hot-tempered,” Derzhavin 
himself wrote, "and the very Devil 
for telling the tmth •” 

He laid the foundation of his for- 
tunes with, and became Catherine's 
"own author’’ through, his Ode to 
Felicta, time and again he repaired 
those fortunes with those odes of his 
Yet they are at their best and sin- 
cerest only while he is away from 
court There they assume satiric un- 
der- and over-tones One of the 
greatest, To Potentates and Judges, 
which had taken years in the writing, 
was banned by the censors , Catherine 
herself suppressed the entire first 
printing of the Ode on the Taking of 
Warsaw 

Together with Lomonossov, Der- 
zhavin remains the founder of Rus- 
sian poetics, master of Russian 
didactiQsm (even though here his 
supremacy is challenged again by the 
same Ltxnonossov) and, above all, 
what Gogol called him Singer of 
Grandeur 
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God* 


I AM the jink of all the worlds in being, 

I am of nature the uttermost degree, 

I am the center of all things that are living. 
The first stroke e'er drawn by the Divinity 
My body molders into a dust corrupt — 

My mind bids lightning the heavens to disrupt. 
King, slave, worm, god — all these I am' 

Yet though so wondrous every way, 

Whence have I come^ No one can say 
Yet from myself I could not stem 
Thy own creation I, Creator, 

Of Thy great Wisdom I a thing — 

Life Source, of good Disseminator, 

Soul of my soul and its true King' 

So that Thy own Truth its laws might keep. 

My deathless life thou mad'st to overleap 
Death's abyss of finality. 

So that my spirit mortality attain 
And that through death I might regain, 

Father, Thy immortality' 




They caught a sweet-voiced bird. 

And tightly clutch the wiidwood thing; 
Instead of song but squeaks are heard — 
But they keep at it "Sing, bird, sing'” 


♦ From An Ode 



JmM Jmnovick 

'Dmitriev 


1760-1837 


This fabulist and sentimental 
lyricist was, among other things, the 
great encourager of Krylov It was 
Dmitriev's truly remarkable parody- 


satire, In Foreign Accents, which 
dealt what amounted to a fatal blow 
to Russian pseudoclassicism and ful- 
some ode writing 


Spigram 

"I HAVE been robbed' The thieves have ruined me'” 
“I sympathize, I share your grief ” 

"They stole a batch of my own poetry — 

"I sympathize — with the poor thief ” 

B G G 


Vocts 


The anaents aimed at stars, our aims quite lower are. 
The ancients struck the lyre — ^we strum on a guitar 
The ancients strove for fame, to them love was a god 
We are content with coppers or with a lordlmg s nod 



Jm 

Krylov 

1768 OR 69-1844 


Ivan Andreievtch Krylov, the 
foremost fabulist in a country rich in 
fabulists, was the son of a poor army 
officer He came to Petersburg in 
1782, soon entered literary and the 
atncal circles, and began his career 
as a writer of comedies and tragedies 
In 1789 he commenced publication 
of a satirical periodical. The Ghostly 
Poll Office, and in 1791 organized, 
with others, a printing plant, where 
he published his Spectator, to which 
he contributed some of his best 
satires 

Krylov opposed, with spirit and 
wit, serfdom, bureaucracy, the reac- 
tionary nobility and the stagnating 
bourgeoisie, and was against the sen- 
timental, the conservative, and the 
false in literature The persecutions 
which Catherine the Great (who had 
founded the first satirical periodical 
in Russia and was a satirist of note, 
if not of things too near home) had 
begun against radical literature, and 


which led to the arrest and banish 
ment of many of the best writers and 
spirits of the tune, affected Krylov 
as well , in 1792 his plant was raided 
and he was placed under surveillance 
Leaving Petersburg, he passed over 
a decade in the provinces in extreme 
hardship, reduced, like Gogol after 
him, to the lowliest task of the Rus 
Sian intellectual — tutoring the im 
possible hobbledehoys of the rich 

He did not return to Petersburg 
until 1 806, when, through the good 
offices of Olenin, grandee and Mae 
cenas, he obtained a sinecure in the 
Public Library and a pension 

He played the violin, had I he ut- 
most contempt for dress, an utter 
disregard of his surroundings, more 
than a streak of Oblomovism (he 
read utter trash lying on a divan at 
the library, merely to kill time), and 
believed in digging his grave with his 
teeth 

He published the first of his im- 


Krylov the cat and the cook 


mortal fables in 1806. under the en- 
couragement of another fabulist, the 
poet Dmitriev The hrst few show 
the influence of classicism, the vast 
ma)ority represent the very pinnacle 
of Krylov’s creativeness and ate 
written with wit, clarity, and an ob- 
servation drawn from a v?st fund of 
worldly wisdom 

With that same curious self- 
depreciation of their own literature 
(alluded to elsewhere in this book) 
so peculiar to the Slavs, Russian 
critics have pointed out Krylov's in- 
debtedness to La Fontaine (as if La 
Fontaine himself had not borrowed 
freely from Aesop and Bidpai) and 
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others As a matter of cold, scholarly 
analysis, of the mote than two hun- 
dred fables of Krylov only thirty 
eight ate borrowed Krylov gave the 
fable new content That his fables 
are just as applicable today as when 
they first appeared can be easily seen 
from the selections here given 
There are any number of these 
fables in English, in literal prose and 
in verse, the best of the latter the 
Editor has been able to find is that 
of I Henry Harrison (Kriloff’s 
Original fables, London, 1883), 
from which the selections have been 
made 


Zhe Cat and the Cook 


A Cook whose learning passed for great 
His kitchen left one evening late, 

Intent ( he was a man of goodly life ) 

On pothouse ale in memory of his wife. 

Who died that day a year before. 

And, as he had of eatables a store, 

To keep them safe from mouse or rat 
He placed on guard a favorite Cat 
What’s this he sees on his return^ The floor 
All strewn with piecrust. Tommy on the stretch 
Behind a cask, a chicken in his jaws. 

And purring softly, at a bone he gnaws 
“Ah, glutton' Ah, thou nasty wretch'" 

'The Cook's tongue for abuse was much respected 
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"Is’t not a shame in thee to desecrate these walls’ 

[Tom the while a nice tidbit inspected ] 

What, thou, that everyone a fine Cat called, 

A model for all mildness past belief — 

O thou — fie, blush for thy disgrace' 

The neighbors all shall cry out to thy face • 

'Tomcat's a rogue' Tomcat's a thief’ 

Nor yard nor kitchen now shall Tommy see; 

From hungry wolves the sheepfold should be free; 

The scandal he, the pest, the eyesore of our streets'” 
(Tom listens, yes, but still — he eats') 

Our orator, once set on morals preaching, 

Could find no end unto his flow of teaching 
What then’ While he his own words followed. 
Tommy the last piece of the roast had swallowed. 

And I would teach our Cook, the dunce, 

By letters on the wall carved big 
To waste no time in talking like a png, 

But force employ at once 

1812 


Z/te Swan, the Pike, and the Crab 


When partners with each other don’t agree, 

Each project must a failure be. 

And out of It no profit come, but sheer vexation 

A Swan, a Pike, and Crab once took their station 
In harness, and would drag a loaded cart. 

But when the moment came for them to start. 

They sweat, they strain, and yet the cart stands still, what’s lacking’ 
The load must, as it seemed, have been but light. 

The Swan, though, to the clouds takes flight, 

The Pike into the water pulls, the Crab keeps backing 
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Now which of them was right, which wrong, concerns us not' 
The cart is still upon the selfsame spot 

1S14 


Zke tke Spectacles 


An Ape in old age suffered much from blindness. 

But, being told, through human kindness. 

That such a weakness need not long endure, 

A pair of spectacles the cure, 

He went at once and bought a dozen pair 

The Ape the spectacles turns o’er and o'er. 

His forehead’s hot with them, his tail quite sore; 

He smells at them, and licks them round with care; 
And still the spectacles are useless quite 
"Confound them,” quoth the Ape, "and every fool 
That listens to the lies of human spite. 

I’m cheated like a boy at school. 

For spectacles set no eyes right ” 

Thus saying, on the nearest stone he dashes them, 
And into sparkling splinters smashes them 

The same thing happens not to apes alone 
Where they should profit by the thing they own. 

The Ignorant to loss will always turn it. 

And worse with fools who for their rank are known. 
They will not only spoil a thing, but spurn it 

1815 



VassHii ^ 

Zhucovski 

1783-1852 


The first poet whom the Russians 
took to their hearts as a poet for him- 
self alone, and not as a representa- 
tive of some school or literary' mode, 
was the illegitimate son of a land- 
owner by the name of Bunin (there 
IS a connection here with Ivan 
Bunin) and a captive Turkish 
woman, and took his name from an 
impoverished hanger-on of the 
Bunins In 1797 the poet entered the 
University of Moscow , here, for the 
next five years, in the family of I P 
Turgenev, Director of the University, 
he first found himself in the right 
milieu 

He began as a translator from the 
German, but first attracted attention 
in 1802 with his translation of Gray’s 
He took part in the bloody 
Battle of Borodino (September 7, 
1812) , in 1815 he became a member 
of the famous Arzamas circle, which 
was unrelentingly even if jocosely 
carrying on a struggle against the 


conservatism of classical poetry , and 
in 1817 was appointed Reader at 
Court and tutor to the Czarevich who 
was later to become Alexander II 
His life at court for a quarter of a 
century inevitably transformed him, 
as somebody has aptly put it, into an 
''Ossian in a powdered wig ” 

His craftsmanship 15 superb, not 
one of the poets before Pushkin 
(who considered Zhucovski his mas- 
ter), with the exception of Batiush- 
cov, perhaps, can compare with him 
in the music of language His role 
as a representative of the so-called 
sentimental style was a tremendous 
one 

Zhucovski presents a peculiar 
problem in representation Three- 
quarters of his output are transla- 
tions, which played an enormous part 
in the history of Russian literature 
Translations helped to form Zhu- 
covski's own style, which in its turn 
influenced the development of Rus- 



Zhucovski SONG 


Sian poetry greatly Also, the pe- 
culiar Russians consider what they 
describe as artistic translation on a 
par with so-called original or creative 
work Pushkin, himself a master 
translator, called Zhucovski the Gen- 
ius of Translation In other words, 
if Virgil and Chaucer are original 
authors, why not consider Zhucovski 
an original^ Just because he was 
honest about acknowledging his 
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debts instead of stealing outright’ 
Hence a single exception has been 
made in his case, and Mr Spiegel 
has acquitted himself well in the pe- 
culiar and ticklish task of translating 
a translation. The Midnight Muster 
iti Waterloo, the reader is assured, is 
much better in Zhucovski’s Russian 
and Mr Spiegel's English than is the 
original in the rather stolid German 
of Scidlitz 



When I was loved, in raptures and in bliss lost. 
Like an ensorceled dream the whole of my life ran. 
But you forgot me— where is happiness' ghost’ 

Ah, but your love my happiness was then’ 

When I was loved, I sang, by you inspired, 

My soul to live upon your praise was fain 
But you forgot me — my moment's gift expired, 

Ah, but your love my genius was then' 

When I was loved, gifts of sweet charity 
My hand how often bore to poverty’s poor den' 

But you forgot — heart's pity is a rarity. 

Ah, but your love my kindliness was then' 

B G G. 
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Zhe (Midnight (Muster at Waterloo 


At midnight, the ghostliest hour, 

The drummer from his coffin rises 
And, pacing his beat to and fro. 

An alert on his drum loudly sounds 
And within dark graves his loud drum 
The infantry mighty awakens. 

The stalwart young Chasseurs spring up, 
Spring up, too, the Grenadier graybeards — 
From under bleak Russia’s deep snows. 
From Italy’s green, fertile valleys. 

From Africa's sun-parched wastes. 

And Palestine's sands deep and burning. 

At midnight, the ghostliest hour, 

The buglet from his grave emerges 
And, riding his steed to and fro. 

On his trumpet a loud alert sounds 
And his trumpet within dark graves 
The cavalry mighty awakens 
The silver-haired Hussars spring up, 

And Cuirassiers, fierce and mustachioed. 
And flying from North and from South, 
From East and from West come forth rushing 
On steeds light and swift as the wind 
The scjuadrons in endless succession. 

At midnight, the ghostliest hour. 

From his sepulcher comes the Commander; 
His uniform hid by his surtout. 

He wears a cocked hat and a saber, 
i\nd, his old charger bestriding. 

He rides, his Grand Army saluting 
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His Marshals behind him ride slowly, 
Behind him his aides, too, are riding. 

While his soldiers return his greeting 
Then his steed before them he reins. 

To ghostly but martial strains 

His troops, as they march by, reviewing. 

Next all of his Generals he 
In a close knot about him gathers, 

And in the ear of the nearest 
He whispers his password and slogan 
The Generals then to the men 
That password impart and that slogan. 

And Ftance' is the password they hear. 

While the slogan is Samt Helena' 

And thus for his soldiers of old. 

His army’s grand muster reviewing. 

At midnight, the ghostliest hour. 

From his death has their Emperor risen 

Morris Spiegel 


Kememkam 


Of those loved way-companions who made dear 
With their companionship our world of strife and stir, 
Say not with sadness They are no longer here' 
But say with gratitude They were 


B G G. 
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Pushkin 

1799-1837 


"There is no extremity to which this 
unhappy young man may not go," 
read the letter handed to Pushkin by 
the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs, after 
his hist exile, for transmission to his 
new superior, "but neither is there 
any perfection which he could not 
attain through the sublimity of his 
gifts 

Alexander Sergheievich Pushkin 
was born m Moscow, June 6 (May 
26, Old Style), 1799 His maternal 
great-grandfather was Ibrahim Han- 
nibal, supposedly an Abyssinian 
petty prince, whom the poet proudly 
immortalized in The Negro of Peter 
the Great The poet’s lackadaisical 
father came from one of the oldest 
families of hoyars or nobles, whose 
names run like a rogue's yarn 
through the bizarre tapestry of Rus- 
sian history Four Pushkins signed 
the document choosing the Ro- 
manovs for ascension to the Russian 
throne , another Pushkin was made a 


head shorter by Peter the Great, 
Ibrahim Hannibal himself had a taste 
of Siberia Hardly a staid clan, the 
Pushkins 

The poet’s early education was of 
a most preposterous nature, in a fan- 
tastically chaotic circus of a house- 
hold, under a succession of shiftless 
tutors — for the most part Frenchmen 
spewed forth by the Revolution One 
instance of the weird nature of his 
early education will suffice a Ger- 
man was appointed to teach the fu- 
ture supreme lord of the Russian lan- 
guage precisely that subject One 
saving inffuence was his old nurse, 
Anna Rodionovna, a marvelous 
storyteller, who has been called the 
intermediary between the poet and 
the Russian folk, his love for her 
was lifelong, and she is immortalized 
in his verse Another was the vast 
library — French, of course Pushkin's 
love of the book began when he was 
about eight, he spent whole nights 


Pushkin introductory note 


reading, and even at eleven his 
knowledge of French literature was 
astonishing His precociousness was 
not confined to reading, he started 
writing at nine (in French), and his 
first poem appeared in print in 1814 
He entered the newly founded aris- 
tocratic Lyceum in 1811, and was 
graduated in 1817 

1817 to 1820 were spent in Peters- 
burg, in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in living the life of the 
dandy Yet it was during this period 
that one of his greatest and longest 
folk poems was written, its publica- 
tion m 1820 marked a real departure 
from Classicism and placed Pushkin 
in the front ranks as a writer In the 
same year he first tan afoul of the 
powers, through his Ode to Liberty 
and other political poems which were 
circulated in manuscript, and, after 
narrowly escaping Siberia, he was 
exiled to Ekatennoslav and Kishenev, 
at that time hellholes in the South of 
Russia 1820 also marked his first 
trip, for health, to the Caucasus, and 
his Introduction to the poetry of 
Byron In Kishenev he met many of 
the future Decembrists (participants 
of the unsuccessful uprising of De- 
cember 14 [26, New Style], 182^) 
In 1823 he was transferred to Odessa, 
in Russia proper But here, too, a let- 
ter of his, atheistic in tenor, was inter- 
cepted, he was dismissed from serv- 
ice and ordered to live at Mihai- 
lovskoe, a family estate in Pskov, 
uhder the surveillance, among others, 
of policemen, priests, and even of his 
father During this exile ("Books' 
For God’s sake, send me books ') 
he imbibed folklore from Anna 
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Rodionovna, worked on Oneghin, 
wrote Boris Godunov 
The abortive uprising of December 
1823, accompanying the accession of 
Nicholas I to the throne, involved 
Pushkin He was pardoned by the 
Emperor, who offered his protection, 
appointed himself Pushkin's censor 
(which did not prevent even the im- 
perially approved writings from 
being subsequently banned by the 
regular censorship), and placed the 
poet under the unrelenting surveil- 
lance of the infamous Section III, a 
secret police within the secret police 
Twice was Pushkin in serious danger 
again over Andre Chinier and the 
Gabrieliad the poet had to deny the 
authorship of the latter to escape 
exile 

1829 was marked by another trip 
to the Caucasus And another re- 
peated attempt to go abroad was 
frustrated In 1830 he wrote the 
Tales of Belkin In 1831 he married 
N N Goncharova, almost half as 
young as himself, whose great beauty 
was hardly matched by her brains In 
1834 the Emperor appointed Push- 
kin to a post which necessitated his 
constant attendance at court , the poet 
was unable to refuse 

A court intrigue, which resulted 
in an anonymous let'er calling Push- 
kin a cuckold, led to a duel with a 
fop, one George Heckeren, Baron 
d'Anthes, brother-in-law to his wife 
On February 8 (New Style), 1837, 
the poet ("Pushkin fights a duel a 
day," one of his fair friends had once 
written of him jocosely) received a 
serious pistol wound from which he 
died two days later 
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CzansETi and PhiLstinism had 
scored again. 

It IS insulting to call Pushkin the 
Russian Byron — just as it would be 
honoring Byron too greatly to call 
him the British Pushkin Byron’s 
"influence” on Pushkin has been 
vastly exaggerated Pushkin's greatest 
mentor was 2%ucovski The author 
of Russian and Ludmilla was "in- 
fluenced” by Voltaire, the Koran, 
Anna Rodionovna, Shakespeare , the 
germ of The Golden Cockerel'Ui.i de- 
rived from our own Washington 
Irving 

As for Pushkin's influence — that is 
too vast a subject even to touch upon 
here That influence extends down 
to the present-day Zoshchenko If, 
Dostoievski claimed, all contempo- 
rary Russian prose writers of signifi- 
cance had emerged from under 
Gogol’s Overcoat, his own Crime and 
Punishment had been fostered under 
the mantle of The Queen of Spades 
Pushkin is a true original He is a 
master poet — it is unfortunate that 
his true genius is not always apparent 
in translations — storyteller, historian, 
critic, he fashioned the inherent 
strength, grace, delicacy, vigor, savor, 
color and music of the Russian lan- 
guage into a superb literary instru- 
ment second (by a narrow margin) 
only to the supreme one — English 
The greatest lyricist and romanticist 
of Russia was also its greatest realist, 
if Gogol had not written The In- 


spector General as a play, Pushkin 
would have done it as a short story 
He gave to Russian literature both 
form and new content, showed the 
way to a true representation of na- 
tional life, and drew the strength and 
beauty of his creations from the soul 
and the actuality of the people His 
genius brought back from the fabu- 
lous land of Lukomorie, the Land of 
the Crescent-Shaped Sea Marge, that 
spirit of Russia of which he sang 
After all, Pushkin was killed at the 
height of his powers The papers 
found after his death indicate some 
of the vast projects he had in mind 
Who can now tell to what still greater 
heights he might have risen, what 
supreme figures in world literature 
he may have surpassed ^ 

No, it 15 more just to accept the 
other, equally familiar tag for Push- 
kin the Shakespeare of Russia 
An anthology can represent only 
a few facets of Pushkin He is here 
represented as lyricist, short story 
writer, and a teller of fairy tales — the 
particular fairy tale here included 
may also be considered a political 
satire 

The most complete representation 
in English of Pushkin's poetry and 
prose IS Avrahm Yarmolinsky’s 
volume, with an able biographical 
sketch, The Works of Alexander 
Pushkin. 
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Zke Queen of Sffodes 


The Queen of Spades denotes secret ill- will 
From the lateit Fortune Teller 


I 

And in cold, nasty weather 
They wnuld all get together. 

Frequently 

They played for big stakes 
(Lord forgive their mistakes’) 

Ardently 

And they played more and more, 

And chalked up the score. 

Big and plain 

Thus, m cold, nasty weather 
They spent time together 
Not in vain 

K TH RYIBIEV and A A BESTUZHEV 

They were playing cards at the home of Narumov, of the Horse 
Guards The long winter night went by wichout their perceiving it, 
It was going on five in the morning when they sat down to supper 
Those who had come out ahead of the game ate with great appetite, 
the others sat in abstraction before their empty plates But when 
champagne appeared, the conversation grew more lively, and every- 
one took part m it 

"How did you come out, Surin^” asked the host 
"I lost, as usual I must confess I'm unlucky, I systematically refrain 
from raising my stakes, I never get excited, nothing can make me lose 
my head — and yet I keep on losing all the time’” 

"And you’ve never been tempted^ Never gambled on a flush^ I 
marvel at your firmness " 

"But what do you think of Hermann’” remarked one of the guests, 
indicating a young officer m the uniform of the Engineers "Never in 
Translated especially for this work by Ethel O Bronstein 
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his life has he picked up a card, never in his life has he doubled a 
stake, yet he sits with us until five in the morning ahd watches us 
play'” 

"I find cards most entertaining," said Hermann, "but I am in no posi- 
tion to sacrifice the essential in the hope of acquiring the superfluous 
"Hermann’s a German, he's calculating, that’s all'” remarked 
Tomski "But if there’s anybody whom I can’t understand it s my 
grandmother. Countess Anna Fedotovna." 

"How^ What’s that^” clamored the guests 

"I can't conceive,” Tomski continued, "why in the world my grand- 
mother doesn’t go m for banker or stuss ” 

"Why, ' Narumov queried, "what’s so remarkable about an old lady 
of eighty refraining from punting’" 

"Then you know nothing about her, I take it’" 

"Not a thing, really'" 

Oh’ Listen to this, then you must know that, some sixty years 
ago, my grandmother went to Pans and became all the rage there 
People would run after her just to catch a glimpse of la Venus 
moscovite, Armand, Due de Richelieu — grandnephew of the Cardinal, 
if you’ll remember — dangled after her, and grandmother maintains 
that he all but shot himself because of her hardheartedness Ladies used 
to play faro in those days On one occasion, at Court, she lost — much 
too much' — to the Due d'Orleans, on her word On getting home, as 
she was peeling the beauty-patches off her face and getting out of her 
hoop-skirts, she informed my grandfather of her gaming loss and 
ordered him to pay it My late grandfather, as far as I remember, was 
regarded by my grandmother as a sort of major-domo He dreaded 
her like fire, just the same, when he heard how staggering the loss 
was, he lost his temper entirely, fetched his accounts, pointed out to her 
that in half a year they had run through half a million, that their 
estates were near Moscow and in Saratov, both of which were no- 
where near Pans, and flatly refused to pay this gambling debt Grand- 
mother slapped his face for him and went to bed alone, as a sign of 
her disfavor 

"The next day she summoned her husband, hoping that the domestic 
discipline had had its effect on him, but found that he was not to be 
moved For the first time in her life she was reduced to giving him 
reasons and explanations, she thought she would shame him, con- 
descendingly pointing out that there were debts and debts, and that, 
after all, there was a difference between a prince and a coachmaker 
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But it was no go' Grandfather was up in arms No — and that was that! 
Grandmother didn't know what to do 

"A very remarkable man happened to be one of her closest friends 
You've heard of Count St Germain, of whom so many marvelous 
things are told You know that he palmed himself off as the Wander- 
ing Jew, as the inventor of the Elixir of Life and the Philosopher's 
Stone, and so forth He was ridiculed as a charlatan, while Casanova 
states, in his Memoirs, that he was a spy, be that as it may, St Ger- 
main, despite all the mystery surrounding him, had a most respectable 
appearance and was a most amiable man in society Grandmother still 
loves him madly and becomes angry if anyone spieaks of him with 
disrespect Grandmother knew that St Germain had considerable sums 
of money at his disposal She decided to have recourse to him and 
wrote him a note requesting him to come to her without any delay The 
queer old stick came at once and found her dreadfully woebegone 
She described to him her husband's barbarous behavior, painting it 
in the blackest hues, and concluded by saying that she placed all her 
hope in his friendship and amiability St Germain grew thoughtful 

" '1 could oblige you with such a sum,' said he, 'but I know you 
wouldn't rest easy till you had repaid me, and 1 don't want to lead 
you into fresh dif&culties There's another way you can win back what 
you owe ’ 

■' 'But, my dear Count,' my grandmother answered, 'I tell you we 
have no money whatsoever ’ 

" 'There's no money required in this case,' St Germain countered 
'Please deign to hear me out ' 

"Thereupon he revealed to her a secret for which everyone of us 
would be willing to pay dearly — ” 

The young gamblers redoubled their attention Tomski lit his pipe, 
took a deep draw on it, and went on 

"That same evening my grandmother was in attendance at "Yer- 
sailles, au jeu de la Reine — at the Queen’s game The Due d’Orleans 
kept the bank, grandmother apologized lightly for not having brought 
the money to pay her debt, making up some innocent little story to 
excuse this oversight, and began to punt against him She picked three 
cards and played them one after the other each of the three broke 
the bank, and grandmother recoupied completely everythmg she had 
lost ” 

"Mere chance'” said one of the guests. 

"A fairytale'” remarked Hermann 
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"Trick cards, perhaps^ ' a third chimed in "An extra spot or so 
applied in a special light powder — a flick of the finger and it’s gone — " 
"I don’t think so," Tomski replied impressively 
"What' " Narumov cried out "You have a grandmother who can 
hit upon three lucky cards in a row, and you haven’t yet gotten the 
cabahstics of it out of hcr^” 

"Hell, no'” answered Tomski "She had four sons, my father being 
one of them, all four are desperate gamblers, yet she never revealed 
her secret to a single one of them, even though it wouldn’t have been 
a bad thing for them, or, for that matter, for me But here's what my 
uncle. Count Ivan Ilyich, used to tell me, assuring me on his honor it's 
all true The late Chaplitski, the same who died in beggary after 
squandering millions, once lost something like three hundred thousand 
when he was a young man — if I remember right it was to Zorich, one 
of the favorites of Catherine the Great Chaplitski was desperate 
Grandmother, who always looked upon the follies of youth with a stern 
eye, nevertheless took pity on him She told him what three cards 
to pick, stipulating that he play them one after the other, and exacted 
his word of honor that he would never gamble thereafter Chaplitski 
went back to the man who had beaten him, they sat down to play 
Chaplitski staked fifty thousand on the first card, and broke the bank, 
he doubled his stake, and won, then quadrupled the stake and won for 
the third time, not only recouping his losses but coming out ahead 
of the game 

"However, it's time to go to bed — it's a quarter to six already ’’ 

True enough, dawn was breaking by now, the young men drained 
their glasses and dispersed 


II 

*’11 paratl que monsieur est 
decidement J>our les suivantes “ 

"Que voul€Z-rou\, madame? 
hilts soni pluK \r(iiches ” ' 

SOaETY SMALL TALK 

The old Countess was sitting before the mirror in her boudoir. Three 
maids hovered around her One held a rouge pot, another, a box of 

^ ' It appears that Monsieur shows a decided preference for serving wenches ” 
What would you, Madame^ They re so much fresher " 
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hairpins, the third, a towering mobcap with flame-colored ribbons The 
Countess had not the slightest claim to a beauty long since faded, but 
she still maintained all the habits of her youth, adhered strictly to the 
fashions of the seventies, and expended just as much time and care 
over her dressing as she used to do all of sixty years ago A young lady, 
her protegee, was sitting by a window, bent over an embroidery-frame 

“Greetings, Grand’maman," said a young officer entering the room 
"Bon jour, Mademoiselle Lise Grand’maman, I’ve a favor to ask of 
you ” 

"What is it, PauP" 

"Allow me to present one of my friends to you and to bring him 
to the ball on Friday " 

"Bring him along to the ball and you can present him then and 
there Were you at ’s yesterday^’ 

"Of course' It was a very gay affair, we danced until live How 
pretty Yeletskaya looked'" 

"Come, dear man' What's so pretty .about her^ Could she hold up a 
candle to her grandmother, the Grand Duchess Darya Petrovna’ By 
the way, the Grand Duchess Darya Petrovna must have grown very 
old, I guess’” 

"Grown very old’ Why, what do you mean’” Tomski answered 
without stopping to think "It’s all of seven years by now that she’s 
been dead ’’ 

The girl raised her head and made a sign to the young man He re- 
membered that the death of any of her contemporaries was being kept 
from the old Countess, and bit his lip But the Countess heard this 
news, which was really news to her, with considerable indifference 

"She died'" she said "Why, I didn’t even know that' We were 
appointed Ladies-in-Waiting together, and as we were being pre- 
sented, Her Majesty — " 

And the Countess, for the hundredth time, told this anecdote to her 
grandson 

"Well, Paul,” she said when she had finished, "you may help me 
get up now Lizanka, where s my snuffbox’” 

And the Countess, accompanied by her maids, went behind a screen 
to finish her toilette Tomski remained with the young lady 

"Who IS the gentleman you want to present’” Lizaveta Ivanovna 
asked quietly 

"Narumov Do you know him’" 

"No Is he a military man or a civilian’” 
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"He's a military man " 

"In the Engineers^” 

"No' In the Cavalry And what made you think he was in the 
Engineers’" 

The girl burst out laughing — but did not answer a word 
"Paul'” the Countess called out from behind the screen "Send me 
some new novel or other, but please not a modern one " 

"What do you mean, Grand'maman^" 

"I mean a novel in which the hero doesn’t strangle either his father 
or his mother, and in which there aren't any drowned corpses I'm 
horribly afraid of people who drown'” 

"There are no novels free from that nowadays Unless you would like 
me to send you some Russian ones’” 

"Why, are there any Russian novels’ Send them along, dear man — 
send them along, please'” 

"Excuse me. Grand’ maman — I must hurry Excuse me, Lizaveta 
Ivanovna' Whatever made you think Narumov was in the Engineers’” 
And Tomski went out of the boudoir 

Lizaveta Ivanovna was left alone, she dropped her work and began 
to look out of the window Presently, on the other side of the street, 
from behind the house on the corner, a young officer appeared Her 
cheeks became mantled with color, she went back to her work, and 
bent her head so low that it almost touched the embroidery Just then 
the Countess came in, fully dressed 

"Order the carriage, Lizanka,” she said, "and let’s go for a drive ” 
Lizanka got up from the embroidery- frame and began putting her 
work away 

"What are you about, my girl’ Are you deaf, or what’” the Countess 
began to shout "Order them to get the carriage ready as soon as 
possible ” 

"Right away'” the young lady answered softly, and ran out into the 
anteroom 

A manservant entered and handed the Countess some books sent by 
the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovich 

"Good' Thank him,” said the Countess "Lizanka, Lizanka' Why, 
where are you runnmg to’” 

"To get dressed ” 

"You’ll have time, my dear girl Sit here Open the first volume, 
read it aloud " 
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The girl took the book and read several lines 
■'Louder*" said the Countess "What's the matter with you, my girP 
Have you lost your voice, or what^ Wait a bit, move that footstool 
closer to me, no, nearer' WelP" 

Lizaveta Ivanovna read two pages more The Countess yawned 
"Drop that book," she said "What rubbish' Send it back to the 
Grand Duke Paul, and tell them to thank him Now, where’s 

that carnage’" 

"The carriage is ready,” said Li2aveta Ivanovna after a glance into 
the street 

"But how IS it you’re not dressed’” asked the Countess ’’I always 
have to wait for you' This is intolerable, my girl'" 

Li2a ran to her room No more than two minutes had elapsed when 
the Countess began to ring with all her might Three maids ran in 
through one door and a valet through another 

"Why can’t I get you to answer’ ’ the Countess demanded of them 
"Tell Lizaveta Ivanovna I'm waiting for her ’’ 

Lizaveta Ivanovna entered, in manteau and bonnet 
"At last, my girl'" said the Countess "What finery' What’s it for’ 
To captivate whom’ What’s the w'eather like’ It seems windy ’’ 

"Not at all Your Ladyship, Ma'am' It’s very calm indeed. Ma’am'" 
the valet informed her 

"You always say the first thing that pops into your head' Open the 
ventilator Just as I thought it’s windy' And a very cold wind, at that' 
Send the carriage back' We’re not going, Lizanka, you needn’t have 
dressed yourself up like that ’’ 

"And that's my life'” Lizaveta Ivanovna reflected 
Lizaveta Ivanovna was, indeed, a most unfortunate being "What 
bitter fare,” says Dante, "is others’ bread, how hard the path to go 
upward and downward by another’s stair ’’ And who should know 
the bitterness of dependence if not the poor protegee of an old lady of 

quality’ Countess was, to be sure, not cruel at heart, but she 

was self-willed, as a woman pampered by society would be, miserly, 
and immersed in chill egotism, as are all old people who have had 
their fill of love in their day and are out of touch with the present She 
took part in all the vanities of high society, dragged herself to balls, 
where she would sit in the corner, bedizened in old-fashioned finery 
and berouged, like a hideous yet indispensable ornament of the ball- 
room, the guests as they arrive would walk up to her with low bows. 
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as if in accordance with an established rite, and after that not a soul 
paid any attention to her At home, she received the whole town, ob- 
serving the strictest etiquette, but without recognizing a single face 
Her numerous house serfs, grown fat and gray in her anteroom and 
maids' quarters, did as they pleased^ vying with one another in robbing 
the moribund old woman 0 * 

Lizaveta Ivanovna was the martyr of the household She poured the 
tea— and received reprimands for the excessive consumption of sugar, 
she read novels aloud — and was held accountable for all the faults of 
each author, she accompanied the Countess on her outings — and had 
to answer for the weather and the state of the cobbled roadway She 
was assigned a salary which was never paid her in full, yet at the same 
time It was demanded of her that she dress like everyone else — that 
is, that she dress like the very few Out in society she played the most 
pathetic of roles Everybody knew her and nobody noticed her, at 
balls she danced only when there was a partner short in the quadrille, 
and the ladies would take her bv the arm whenever they had to go 
to the powder-room to put something to rights about their attire She 
had self-esteem, felt her position keenly, and looked about her in 
impatient expectancy of a deliverer, but the young men, calculating 
even in their fickle vanity, would not deign to notice her, even though 
Lizaveta Ivanovna was a hundred times more charming than the bare- 
faced and coldhearted prospective brides on whom they danced at- 
tendance How many times, quietly leaving the boring, sumptuous 
drawing room, would she go off to cry in her miserable room, which 
contained a screen covered with wallpaper, a bureau, a small mirror, 
and a painted bedstead, and where a tallow candle burned ip a brass 
candlestick' 

One day — this happened two days after the evening of cards de- 
scribed at the beginning of this tale, and a week previous to the scene 
we have just left — one day Lizaveta Ivanovna, as she sat at the window 
over her embroidery-frame, chanced to look out into the street — and 
saw a young officer in the uniform of the Engineers standing there 
motionless and with his eyes directed toward her window She 
lowered her head and resumed her work, five minutes later she looked 
again the young officer was still standing on the same spot Since 
she was not in the habit of flirting with passing officers, she stopped 
looking into the street and went on with her embroidery for nearly 
two hours, without once raising her head Dinner was served She got 
up, began putting away her embroidery-frame and, chancing to look 
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out into the street once more, again caught sight of the officer This 
struck her as rather odd After dinner she went up to the window with 
a somewhat uneasy feeling, but the officer was no longer there — and 
she did not give him any further thought 

Two days later, as she was going out to the carnage with the Osuntess, 
she caught sight of him again He was standing by the very entrance, 
his face masked by his beaver collar, his black eyes glittered from 
under his hat Liaaveta Ivanovna grew frightened without herself 
knowing why, and entered the carriage in inexplicable agitation 

On her return home she ran over to the window the officer was 
standing in his former place, his eyes fixed upon her She left the 
window, tortured by curiosity and troubled by a feeling completely 
new to her 

From that time forth not a day passed without the young man's 
putting in an appearance at a certain hour under the windows of the 
house Without any prearrangement, certain relations were established 
between them As she sat at her work in her place, she could sense his 
approach, lifting her head, she would watch him longer and longer 
each day 'The young man, it seemed, felt grateful to her for this she 
perceived, with the keen vision of youth, how quickly a flush mantled 
his pale cheeks each time their glances met A week more, and she 
gave him a smile 

When Tomski had asked the Countess for permission to present his 
friend, the poor girl’s heart had begun to beat fast But when she 
learned that Narumov was not in the Engineers but the Horse Guards, 
she regretted having betrayed her secret to the frivolous Tomski by her 
indiscreet question 

Hermann was the son of a Russianized German who had left him 
a very small patrimony Firmly convinced of the necessity for making 
his independence secure, Hermann refrained from touching even his 
interest and Lved entirely on his salary, without permitting himself 
the slightest indulgence However, he was secretive and ambitious, and 
his associates rarely had an opportunity to laugh at his excessive thrift 
He had strong passions and an ardent imagination, but his firmness 
of character saved him from the usual vagaries of youth Thus, for 
instance, although a gambler at heart, he never touched cards, for 
he had coldly calculated that his cucumstances did not permit him (as 
he put it) to saciifice the essential in the hope of acquiring the 
superfluous — yet for all that, he would pass night after night sitting at 
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card tables, and follow, with a feverish agitation, the various turns 
of the game 

The anecdote of the three cards affected his imagination deeply and 
would not leave his mind all night long 

"What would happen," he kept thinking all evening on the follow- 
ing day, as he wandered about Petersburg, "what would happen if the 
old Countess were to reveal her secret to me^ If she were to designate 
those three unfailing cards to me* Why shouldn’t I try my luck^ I 
ought to get an introduction to her, worm my way into her good graces 
— become her lover, perhaps, but all that demands time, whereas 
she’s all of eighty-seven, she can die in a week — in a couple of days' 
And then there’s the story itself — can anyone believe it’ No Calcula- 
tion, Moderation, and Industry there are my three unfailing cards, 
there’s what will increase my fortune threefold and even sevenfold, 
and bring me security and independence'" 

Meditating in this fashion, he found himself on one of the principal 
streets of Petersburg, before a house of old-fashioned architecture 
The street was blocked with vehicles, as carriage after carnage rolled 
up to the brightly lit entrance At every minute the carriage doors 
opened, and the shapely foot of some belle would emerge, or a high 
boot with jingling spur, or the clocked stocking and patent-leather 
pump of a diplomat Capes and fur coats flitted past the majestic door- 
man Hermann stopped 

"Whose house is that’ ’ he asked the policeman in a striped sentry- 
box at the corner 

"Countess ’s," answered the policeman 

Hermann felt his pulse quicken The amazing anecdote came to his 
imagination again He began pacing to and fro near the house, think- 
ing of its mistress and her wonderful faculty It was late when he came 
back to his own modest quarters, it was long before he could fall 
asleep, and when sleep did overcome him, he dreamt of cards, of the 
gaming table covered with green baize, of heaped-up bank notes and 
mounds of gold pieces He played card after card, placed his stakes 
without the least hesitation, and won with never a break, raking in 
the gold and stuffing the notes in his pockets 

When he awoke, quite late, he sighed at the loss of his imaginary 
wealth, went out to roam about the city again, and again found himself 

before the house of Countess An unknown force, it seemed, 

was drawing him to it He stopped, and fixed his eyes upon its windows 
In one of them he caught sight of a little dark head apparently bent 
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over a book or some work The pretty head lifted. Hermann glimpsed 
a rosy little face and a pair of diuk eyes. 

That moment deuded his fate 


III 


Vous n^ecrtvez, mon attge, 
ties lettfts de quatre pages 
plus vtte qtte fe ne puis Us 
Itfe^ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENCB 

No sooner had Lizaveta Ivanovna taken off her manteau and bonnet 
than the Countess sent for her again and ordered the carnage once 
more They went down to it Just as two footmen had lifted the old 
woman and thrust her in through the carnage door, Lizaveta Ivanovna 
saw her young Engineer standing by the very wheel He seized her 
hand She was beside herself with fright, the young man vanished — 
and she found a letter in her hand She hid it inside her glove and 
throughout the entire drive neither heard nor saw anything The 
Countess was in the habit of asking questions every minute while they 
were in the carnage Who was that they had met^ — What was the 
name of that bridge^ — What did that sign say^ On this occasion Liza- 
veta Ivanovna answered at random and so very wide of the mark that 
she provoked the Countess 

"What's come over you, my girP Are you in a daze, or what^ Either 
you aren't listening to me, or you don’t understand me' Thank heaven, 
I don't lisp, and I'm not so old that I haven’t my wits about me'” 

Lizaveta Ivanovna was not listening to her When they returned 
home, she ran to her room and took the letter (it was not sealed) out 
of her glove. She read it The letter contained a declaration of love 
It was tender, deferential — and taken word for word out of a senti- 
mental German novel But Lizaveta Ivanovna knew no German and 
was very pleased with the epistle 

Nevertheless, the letter she had accepted troubled her exceedingly 
It was the first time she had ever entered into secret, close relations with 
a young man His presumption horrified her She reproached herself 
with imprudent behavior and did not know what to do should she 

’ My angel, you write me four-page letters more quickly than I am able to read them 
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stop sitting at the window and, by her indifference, cool the young 
officer’s inclination to pursue her further^ Should she send the letter 
back to him^ Should she answer him coldly and in positive terms? She 
had no one with whom to take counsel, she had no friend or preceptress 
At last Lizaveta Ivanovna decided to answer the letter 

She sat down at her small desk, got out quill and paper, and sank 
into thought She began her letter several times — and tore it up each 
time her expressions seemed to her either too condescending or too 
severe Finally, she succeeded in writing a few lines with which she 
remained satisfied 

"1 am sure,” she wrote, "that your intentions are honorable and 
that you would not wish to offend me by an uncons. Jered action, but 
our acquaintance must not begin in such fashion I am returning your 
letter to you, and I hope that, hereafter, I shall have no reason to 
complain of a lack of respect which 1 do not merit ” 

The next day, seeing Hermann approaching, Lizaveta Ivanovna rose 
from her embroidery-frame, went out into the drawing room, opened 
the ventilator, and tossed the letter out into the street, trusting to the 
young officer s adroitness Hermann darted forward, picked up the 
letter, and stepped into a confectioner’s shop On breaking the seal, he 
found his own letter and Lizaveta Ivanovna’s answer He had ex- 
pected as much, and returned home very much fascinated by his in- 
trigue 

Three days later a young, bright-eyed miss brought Lizaveta 
Ivanovna a note from a fashionable shop Lizaveta Ivanovna opened 
it with misgivings, anticipating a dun, but suddenly recognized Her- 
mann’s handwriting 

"My dear, you've made a mistake,” she said "This note isn't for me ” 
"Oh, but It IS for you, sure enough'’’ answered the pert girl without 
concealing a sly smile "Be kind enough to read it ” 

Lizaveta Ivanovna ran her eyes over the note Hermann requested a 
meeting 

"Impossible'” said Lizaveta Ivanovna, frightened both at the 
urgency of his request and the means he had taken for its delivery 
"This IS certainly not for me'” And she tore the letter into tiny pieces 
If the letter isn’t for you, then why did you tear it up? ” asked the 
shopgirl ’’I’d have taken it back to the party who sent it ” 

"Please, my dear, ” said Lizaveta Ivanovna, flaring up at her remark, 
"from now on don’t bring me any notes' And as for the one who 
sent you, tell him he ought to be ashamed of himself” 
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But Hermann would not desist She received a letter from him every 
day, transmitted in one way or another No longer were these letters 
translations from the German Hermann wrote them inspired by pas- 
sion, and spoke in his own language both the inflexibility of his desires 
and the disordered state of an unbridled imagination were expressed in 
them Lizaveta Ivanovna no longer thought of sending them back, she 
drank them in, she began to answer them — and her notes were becom- 
ing longer and more tender from hour to hour At last she threw 
the following letter to him from the window 

"There’s a ball tonight at the A an Ambassador’s The Countess 

IS going We shall be there until about two This is your opportunity 
to see me alone As soon as the Countess has left, her servants will 
probably disperse The doorman will be left in the vestibule, but he 
usually goes off to his own cubbyhole Come at half past eleven Go 
right up the steps If you should find anyone in the hall, )ust ask 
whether the Countess is home They will tell you she isn’t, and there 
won’t be much left for you to do but to come back and try again But 
probably you won’t meet anyone The maids will be sitting in their 
own room From the vestibule turn left and go straight to the Countess’s 
bedroom There, behind a screen, you will see two small doors the one 
at the right leads to the study, which the Countess never enters, the one 
at the left into a corridor, and there you will find a narrow winding 
stairway it leads to my room ’’ 

Hermann quivered like a tiger as he waited for the appointed time 
At ten that evening he was already standing outside the Countess’s 
house The weather was frightful, the wind howled, the snow fell in 
large wet flakes, the lanterns burned dimly, the streets were deserted 
Occasionally a jehu would amble by with his gaunt nag, on the look- 
out for a belated fare Hermann stood there, in his light tunic, feeling 
neither the wind nor the snow At last the Countess’s carnage drew up 
Hermann saw how the bent old woman, wrapped in a sable cloak, 
was praaically carried out under the arms by flunkies, and how, in a 
wrap that did not give much warmth, with fresh flowers adorning her 
head, her protegee flitted behind the Countess The doors of the car- 
nage slammed, it lumbered off over the powdery snow The doorman 
closed the doors 'The windows grew dark Hermann began to walk up 
and down beside the house that now seemed deserted, he walked up 
to a street lamp and looked at his watch it was twenty minutes past 
eleven He remained under the street lamp, his eyes fixed on the hands 
of his watch as he waited for the remaining minutes to pass 
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At exactly half-past eleven Hermann went up the steps of the 
Countess's mansion and entered the brightly lit vestibule The door- 
man was not around Hermann ran up the stairs, opened the door into 
an anteroom, and saw a servant asleep under the lamp, seated in an 
ancient, soiled armchair With a light firm step Hermann walked past 
him The drawing room and the parlor were dark, the lamp from 
the anteroom lighting them but feebly 

Hermann entered the bedroom Before an ark filled with anaent 
images a golden lampad glowed warmly Armchairs and sofas, most 
of their gilt worn off, upholstered in faded silk, their cushions stuffed 
with down, were ranged in depressing symmetry against walls covered 
with Chinese wallpaper Two portraits painted in Pans by Mme 
Lebrun hung on a wall One depicted a man about forty, ruddy and 
stout, in a light green uniform with a star of some order, the other, a 
young aquiline-nosed beauty with a rose in her powdered hair, done 
into ringlets at the temples Every nook and corner was cluttered with 
porcelain shepherds and shepherdesses, clocks made by the celebrated 
Leroy, little boxes, diavolos, fans and all sorts of feminine knickknacks, 
invented at the end of the eighteenth century together with Mont- 
golfier's balloon and Mcsmer's magnetism 

Hermann went behind the screen There stood a small iron cot, 
at the right was a door leading into the study, at the left another, lead- 
ing into a corridor Herm inn opened it, he saw a narrow winding stair- 
way which led to the room of the poor protegee But he turned 

back and entered the dark study 

Time dragged by All was still Twelve o’clock struck in the parlor, 
one after another, the clocks in all the rooms struck midnight — and 
everything grew still again Hermann stood leaning against the cold 
tile stove He was calm, his heart beat evenly, like that of a man who 
has decided on a course of action that is hazardous but inevitable The 
clocks struck the first, then the second hour of the morning — and he 
heard the distant rattle of a carriage He was overcome by an excite- 
ment beyond his control The carnage drove up and stopped He heard 
the clatter of the carnage-step being let down Commotion sprang 
up throughout the house People started running about, voices were 
heard, and the house was lighted up Three elderly chambermaids ran 
into the bedroom, and the Countess, more dead than alive, came in 
and sank into a deep, high-backed leather wing-chair Hermann peeked 
through the keyhole Livazeta Ivanovna went past him He heard her 
hurtled steps on the treads of her stairs Something resembling the 
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gnawing of conscience stirred in his heart, but was stilled again He 
was petrified 

The Countess began to undress before her mirror Her maids un- 
pinned her mobcap trimmed with roses, they took the powdered wig 
off her gray, closely-cropped head Hairpins rained about her The 
yellow dress, embroidered with silver, fell down about her swollen 
feet Hermann was witness to the revolting mysteries of her toilette 
Finally, the Countess remained in her nightgown and nightcap, in 
that costume, more suitable to her old age, she seemed less horrible 
and outrageous 

Like old people in general, the Countess suffered from insomnia 
After undressing she sat down by the window in the wing chair and 
dismissed the chambermaids The candles were carried out and the 
room was again lit only by the solitary icon-lamp The Countess sat 
there, all yellow, moving her pendulous lips, her body rocking from 
side to side Her turbid eyes expressed nothing but complete absence 
of thought, looking at her, one might have thought that the rocking 
of the frightful old woman proceeded not from her will but from the 
action of secret galvanism 

Suddenly that dead face altered indescribably Her lips ceased mov- 
ing, her eyes became animated a strange man was standing before 
the Countess 

"Don't be frightened, for God’s sake don’t be frightened'" he said 
in a clear and quiet voice "1 have no intention of harming you, I have 
come to implore a certain favor of you " 

The old woman was looking at him in silence and, it seemed, with- 
out hearing him Hermann surmised that she was deaf and, bending 
to her very ear, he repeated what he had just said The old woman 
remained as silent as before 

"You have it in your power,” Hermann went on, "to bring about my 
life’s happiness, and it would entail no cost to you I know that you 
can guess three winning cards in a row — " 

Hermann paused 'The Countess, apparently, had grasped what was 
being demanded of her, she seemed to be groping for words with 
which to answer 

"It was a jest,” she said at last "I swear to you it was a jest'” 

"This IS not a matter to jest about,” Hermann retorted angrily "Re- 
member Chaphtski, whom you helped to win back his losses ” 

’The Countess became visibly embarrassed Her features betrayed a 
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powerful agitation of the soul, but she soon sank back into her former 
insensibility 

"Can you,” Hermann persisted, "designate to me those three in- 
fallible cards^’’ 

The Countess remained silent, Hermann resumed 

"For whom should you guard your secret^ For your grandchildren^ 
They're rich even without that, why, they’re actually unaware of the 
value of money Your three cards would be of no avail to a profligate 
He who cannot guard his patnmony will die a beggar in the end, even 
if all the demons exerted themselves in his behalf I am no profligate, 
I know the value of money Your three cards will not be wasted on me 
Well? 

He stopped and awaited her answer with trepidation The Countess 
inaintamed her silence, Hermann got down on his knees 

"If ever," he said, "your heart has known the feeling of love, if you 
remember its raptures, if you even once smiled at the cry of a new- 
born son, if anything human ever throbbed in your breast, then 1 im- 
plore you, by the feelings of a wife, a mistress, a mother — by all that 
is held holy in life — do not deny my plea' Reveal your secret to me' Of 
what good IS it to you? Perhaps it is bound up with some horrible sin, 
with the loss of eternal bliss, with some diabolical compact Re- 
flect you are old, you have not long to live — I am ready to take your 
sm upon my soul Do but reveal your secret to me Consider that a 
man’s happiness lies in your hands' that not only I but my children, 
my grandchildren and great-grandchildren will bless your memory and 
hold it sacred 

'The old woman did not answer a word 

Hermann got up from his knees 

"You old witch'” said he, clenching his teeth "In that case I 11 
make you answer — " 

With these words he drew a pistol out of his pocket 

At sight of the pistol the Countess evinced strong emotion for the 
second time She began to nod her head and raised an arm, as if to 
shield herself from the shot Then she tolled backward — and 

remained motionless 

"Stop acting childishly,” said Hermann, taking her hand "I am 
asking you for the last time do you want to designate your three cards 
to me? Yes or no?" 

The Countess made no answer Hermann perceived that she had 
died 
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IV 


7 Mat l8 — 

Homme lanj moettrs et sans religion * 

PROM A COMIBSPONDENCE 

Liraveta Ivanovna, still in her ballioom finery, was sitting in her room, 
plunged in thought On arriving home she had hastened to dismiss the 
sleepy wench who had grudgingly offered her services, telling her 
that she would undress herself, and had entered her room in trepidation, 
hoping to find Hermann there — and wishing she might not find him. 
At first glance she was convinced of his absence and thanked fate for 
whatever obstacle had hindered their meeting Without undressing, 
she sat down and fell to recalling all the circumstances which, in so 
short a time, had seduced her to snch lengths Not even three weeks 
had passed since the first time she had noticed the young man from 
her window — and here she was already carrying on a correspondence 
with him, and he had already succeeded in inducrng her to grant him 
a tryst at night* She knew his name only because some of his letters 
had been signed, she had never spoken with him, had never heard 
his voice, had never even heard of him until that very evening A 
strange thing* That very evening at the ball Tomski, angry with the 
young Duchess Pauline — because she, contrary to her custom, flirted 
not with him but someone else — had wanted to pay her back by a show 
of indifference, he had sought out Lizaveta Ivanovna and danced an 
endless mazurka with her During all that time he twitted her about 
her partiality for officers in the Engineers, assuring her that he knew 
much more than she could suppose, and some of his jokes were so close 
to the mark that several times Lizaveta Ivanovna thought her secret 
was known to him 

"From whom did you find out all this’" she asked, laughing 
"From a friend of the person you know,” answered Tomski "From 
a very remarkable man * ’ ’ 

"And who may this remarkable man be’" 

"His name is Hermann ” 

Lizaveta Ivanovna said nothing in reply, but her hands and feet 
turned to ice 

"This Hermann," Tomski went on, "is truly a character out of a 

^ A man without morals or religion 
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romantic novel, he has the profile of Napoleon — and the soul of 
Mephistopheles I think this man must have at least three malefactions 
on his soul . , How pale you’ve become'” 

'Tve a headache But what was it this Hermann — or whatever his 
name is — told you^" 

"Hermann is very much displeased with his friend he says that, 
in his place, he would have acted altogether differently I even surmise 
that Hermann himself has designs upon you, at any rate, he listens to 
the infatuated exclamations of his friend with anything but indiffer- 
ence ” 

"But where did he see mc'’" 

"At church, or perhaps when you were out on a drive' God alone 
knows what Hermann is up to' Perhaps in your room, while you were 
asleep, he is capable of it — ” 

Three ladies, coming up to Tomski and offering him his choice of 
a partner under the mask-words of "Oubii ou regret.^’ ^ interrupted 
the conversation, which was becoming excruciatingly tantalizing for 
Lizaveta Ivanovna The lady chosen by Tomski was none other than 
the Duchess Pauline She contrived to clear things up with him, after 
having made an extra turn around the room and still another near 
her chair Tomski on coming back to his own place gave no further 
thought either to Hermann or Lizaveta Ivanovna She felt it impera- 
tive to renew the interrupted conversation, but the mazurka ended, and 
shortly after the old Countess made her departure 

Tomski’s words were nothing more than the badinage appropriate 
to a mazurka, but they sank deeply into the soul of the young dreamer 
The portrait sketched by Tomski bore a resemblance to the picture 
she herself had formed, and such a character, by now vulgarized through 
the latest novels, both frightened and captivated her imagination She 
sat, with her bared arms crossed, her head, still bedecked with flowers, 
sunk forward on her decolletce bosom Suddenly the door opened 

and Hermann entered She began to tremble 

"Where have you been^" she asked in a frightened whisper 
"In the bedroom of the old Countess,” Hermann replied. "I’ve just 
come away from her The Countess is dead " 

"My God' What are you saying^” 

"And It seems,” Hermann continued, "I am the cause of her death ” 
Lizaveta Ivanovna glanced at him, and Tomski’s words resounded 
in her heart T his man must have at least three malefactions on his soul' 

^ "Oblivion or regret ^ 
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Hermann sat down on the window sill near her and told her every- 
thing that had happened 

Lizaveta Ivanovna heard him out with horror And so those passion- 
ate letters, those flaming demands, this audacious, determined pur- 
suit — all this had not been love' Money — that was what his soul had 
hungered after' It was not she who could allay his desires and make 
him happy' The poor protegee had been nothing but the blind ac- 
complice of the brigand, the murderer of her aged benefactress* 

She burst into bitter tears in her belated, agonizing repentance 

Hermann watched her m silence, his heart, too, was in torture, 
but neither the poor girl's tears nor her striking loveliness in her grief 
troubled his obdurate soul He felt no remorse at the thought of the 
dead old woman Only one thing horrified him the irretrievable loss 
of the secret which he had expected to enrich him 
"You're a monster'" Lizaveta Ivanovna uttered at last 
"I did not desire her death," Hermann retorted "My pistol is un- 
loaded " 

They fell silent 

Morning was at hand Lizaveta Ivanovna extinguished the dying 
candle, a wan light was diffused through her room She dried her tear- 
stained eyes and raised them to look at Hermann he sat on the window 
sill, his hands folded and his brows knit in a sinister frown In this 
attitude there was something about him amazingly reminiscent of 
portraits of Napoleon This resemblance overwhelmed even Lizaveta 
Ivanovna 

"How will you get out of the house'’" she asked at last "I was think- 
ing of taking you down the secret staircase, but it would be necessary 
to go past the bedroom, and I'm afraid ” 

"Tell me how to find this secret staircase. I'll find my way out ” 
Lizaveta Ivanovna rose, took a key out of the bureau, put it into 
Hermann's hand, and gave him detailed directions Hermann pressed 
her cold, unresponsive hand, kissed her bowed head, and went out 
He descended the winding stairway and once more entered the 
Countess' bedroom The dead old woman sat there, rigid as stone 
her face wore an expression of profound calm Hermann stopped in 
front of her, he gazed at her a long time, as if wishing to assure him- 
self of the horrible truth Finally he went into the study, groped for 
and found the door concealed by wallpaper, and began to descend the 
dark staircase, agitated by strange sensations Up this same stairway, 
he mused, perhaps all of sixty years ago, into that same bedroom, at 
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just such an hour, his hair dressed < 3 1 ’otseau royal, ^ pressing his three- 
cornered hat to a heart beating fast under an embroidered long coat, 
some fortunate youth, now long turned to dust in his grave, had been 
making his stealthy way — and this night the heart of his most ancient 
mistress had ceased to beat 

Hermann found the door at the foot of the staircase, which he 
opened with the same key, and found himself in an open passageway 
which let him out into the street 


V 


*'That night the deceased Baroness von 

W appeared to me She was all m 

white, and said to me Gieetings, 

Sir Councilor’’ 


SWEDENBORG 


At nine in the morning, three days after the fatal night, Hermann 

went to the celebrated monastery of V , where a requiem mass 

was to be sung over the remains of the departed Countess Though 
he felt no repentance, he nevertheless could not completely still the 
voice of conscience that kept repeating to him "You are the murderer 
of the old woman'" Having but little real faith, he was hagridden by 
a host of superstitions He believed that the dead Countess could 
exercise a baneful influence on his life — and decided to attend her 
funeral in order to beg for and obtain her forgiveness 

The church was full Hermann could barely force his way through 
the throng The coffin rested on a sumptuous catafalque under a balda- 
chin of velvet The woman now gone to her long rest lay with her 
hands crossed on her breast, in lace cap and gown of white satin Round 
about stood the members of her household the servants in black caf- 
tans, with armorial ribbons over their shoulders and candles in their 
hands, her relatives — her children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children — all in deep mourning Nobody wept, tears would have been 
une affectation The Countess was so old that her death could not stun 
anyone, and her relatives had long regarded her as one who had lived 
beyond her time A youthful prelate delivered the funeral oration In 

* After the style of the royal bird — that is, the heron 
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Simple and moving terms he described the peaceful passing away of 
this righteous woman, whose long years had been a quiet, touching 
preparation for an end befitting a Christian 

"The Angel of Death came upon her,” said the orator, "as she was 
keeping vigil amid pious meditations and awaiting the Bridegroom 
that cometh at midnight ” 

The service concluded with sad decorum The relatives were the first 
to come forward to bid the body farewell Then followed the multi- 
tudinous guests, who had come to pay their last homage to one who 
had ever so many years ago been a participant in their frivolous diver- 
sions And after them came all the domestics The last to approach was 
the ancient "lady's lady” or housekeeper, a serf-woman of the same 
age as the deceased Two young girls supported her under the arms as 
they led her along It was beyond her strength to bow down to the 
ground — yet she was the only one to shed a few tears as she kissed the 
cold hand of her mistress 

After she had turned away, Hermann summoned up the resolution 
to approach the casket He prostrated himself, and lay without moving 
for several minutes on the cold floor strewn with fir needles Finally 
he rose, pale as the dead woman herself, went up the steps of the 
catafalque, and bent over the casket . At that moment it appeared 
to him that the dead woman gave him a mocking glance, puckering up 
one eye Hastily drawing back, Hermann missed a step and crashed to 
the ground, falling flat on his back They picked him up At the very 
same time, Lizaveta Ivanovna was carried out in a faint to the church 
porch This incident disturbed for several minutes the solemn pomp 
of the somber ceremonial A subdued murmur arose among the onlook- 
ers, and a gaunt Court Chamberlain, a near relative of the deceased, 
whispered into the ear of an Englishman standing next to him that the 
young officer was her son on the wrong side of the blanket, to which the 
Englishman replied with a chill "Oh’'” 

Hermann was extremely upset all that day Dining in an obscure 
tavern, he drank a great deal, contrary to his custom, in the hope of 
silencing his inner disquietude But the wine merely enfevered his 
imagination still more When he returned home he threw himself on 
his bed without undressing and fell fast asleep 

When he awoke it was already night His room was flooded with 
moonlight He glanced at his watch, it was a quarter to three Sleep 
had left him, he sat down on the bed and meditated on the funeral of 
the old Countess 
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At that moment someone peered in from the street through the 
window — and immediately stepped back Hermann paid not the least 
attention to this occurrence A minute later he heard someone opening 
the door in the entry Hermann thought it was his orderly, drunk as 
usual, returning from a nocturnal prowl But the step he heard was an 
unfamiliar one someone was softly shuffling along in slippers The 
door opened, a white-garbed woman entered Hermann took her for 
his old wet-nurse, and w'ondered what could have brought her at such 
an hour But the woman in white, gliding along, suddenly confronted 
him — and Hermann recognized the Countess 

"I have come to you against my will,” she said in a firm voice, ''but 
I am under a command to fulfill your request The trey, the seven, and 
the ace will win for you in that order — but only under these conditions 
that you stake on only one card in twenty-four hours, and never play 
again in your life thereafter As for my death, I forgive you — provided 
}’ou marry my protegee, Lizavcta Ivanovna ” 

With the last word she turned quietly, went to the door, and dis- 
appeared, her slippers shuffling Hermann heard the outer door slam 
in the entry and saw someone again peer in at his window 

It was a long time before Hermann could come back to himself He 
went out into the other room His orderly was sleeping on the floor, it 
was all Hermann could do to rouse him As usual, the orderly was 
drunk, there v, as no getting anything sensible out of him The door into 
the entry was locked Hermann went back to his room, lit the candle, 
and wrote dow n an account of his apparition 


VI 


' Atltndei ' ' ' 

' How dared you sav At/en^ez' to me’ 

Yuur Excellency, I said Aticndaz — Sir' " 


Two fixed ideas can no more co exist in the nature of morality than two 
bodies can occupy one and the same space m the physical world Trey, 
seven, ace — these soon obscured the image of the dead old woman in 
Hermann’s imagination Tiey, seven, ace — they never left his mind 

' 'Hold on ' ’ — ns a gambling teini it h ■ suggestion to hedge on a bet, or to refrain 
entirely from betting — Tramsloior 
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and were perpetually on his lips If he laid eyes on a young woman, he 
would say "How shapely she is' Nothing short of a trey of 

hearts'” If he was asked "What time is it^ ' he would answer "Five 
minutes to a seven of — ” Every paunchy man called up an ace m his 
mind Trey, seven, ace haunted him in his sleep, taking on every guise 
possible The trey bloomed before him in the shape of a magni/rccnt, 
luxuriantflower, the seven presented itself as a Gothic portal, the ace, 
as an enormous spider All his thoughts coalesced into one to avail 
himself of the secret which had cost him so dear He began thinking of 
resigning and traveling He wanted to wrest a treasure-trove from the 
bewitch^ goddess Fortune in the open gambling hells of Pans But 
chance relieved him of going to any trouble 

A syndicate of wealthy gamblers was organized in Moscow under 
the chairmanship of the celebrated Chekalinski, who had spent all his 
life at cards, and who had at one time amassed millions by accepting 
lOU’s when he won and by paying in cold cash when he lost His expe- 
rience of many years had earned for him the confidence of his associates 
while the open house he kept, his famous chef, and his own geniality 
and afTability had gained him the respect of the public He came to 
Petersburg Tlie young people flocked to him, neglecting dances for 
cards and preferring the temptations of faro to the fascinations of 
gallantry Narumov took Hermann with him to Chekalinski’s 

They passed through a succession of magnificent rooms, with obse- 
quious flunkies at every step Several generals and privy councilors 
were playing whist, young men were lounging and sprawling on the 
divans upholstered in brocaded silks, eating ice cream or smoking pipes 
In the main room, at a long table with a score or so of gamblers crowded 
around it, sat the host, keeping the bank He was a man of about sixty, 
of the most respectable appearance his head was silvery gray, his full, 
rosy face wore an expression of geniality, his eyes twinkled, animated 
by a never-failing smile Narumov presented Hermann to him Cheka- 
hnski shook hands with him cordially, begged him to make himself at 
home, and went on dealing 

The game lasted a long time There were more than thirty cards on 
the table. Chekalinski stopped after every deal to give the players time 
to arrange their hands, tallied the losses, listened attentively to the 
players' demands, and even more attentively straightened out the extra 
comer turned down by the hand of some gambler too absent-minded 
to put up the additional stake signified thereby But at last the game 
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came to an end Chekahnski shuffled the cards and prepared to deal 
a^ain 

"Let me stake on a card,” said Hermann, stretching out his hand 
from behind a stout man who was also about to punt Chekahnski 
smiled and bowed in silence in token of courteous acquiescence Naru- 
mov laughingly congratulated Hermann on breaking his long abstention 
at last, and wished him beginner's luck 

“Here goes'" said Hermann, writing his stake in chalk above his 
card 

"How much, Sir-* ' asked the banker, screw'ing up his eyes "1 can’t 
quite make it out, Sir " 

"Forty-seven thousand," answered Hermann 

At these words every head in the room turned instantaneously, and 
all eyes were directed at him 

"He's gone out of his mind'" thought Narumov 
"Allow me to point out to you," Chekahnski said with his unfailing 
smile, "that you’re playing a very higli game — nobody here has ever 
yet staked more than two hundred and seventy-five on a single card ’’ 
"Well, what is it to be^” retorted Hermann "Arc you covering my 
card or not’" 

Chekahnski bowed with the same air of submissive acquiescence 
"I merely wanted to inform you that, since I am honored by the con- 
fidence of my associates, I cannot play except for spot cash For my 
own part, of course, Fm convinced that your word is enough, but, for 
the sake of keeping the game and tallies straight, I must ask you to put 
up money on your card " 

The young Engineer took a bank note out of his pocket and handed 
it to ChekaJmski, who, after a cursory glance at it, placed it on Her- 
mann's card Chekahnski began to deal for stuss A nine lay to the 
right of Hermann’s card and, to its left, a trey 
"My card won'” said Hermann, showing his card 
A murmur arose among the players Qiekahnski frowned, but the 
smile immediately came back to his face 

"Would you care to have your winnings now’ " 

"If you will be so good ’’ 

Chekahnski took several bank notes out of his pocket and settled on 
the spot Hermann took his money and left the table Narumov was 
in a daze Hermann drank a glass of lemonade and went home 

On the evening of the following day he again appeared at Chekalin- 
ski’s The host was dealing Hermann walked up to the table, the 
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players immediately made room for him Chekalinski bowed to him 
affably 

Hermann waited for a new game, picked his card, and staked thereon 
his own forty-seven thousand and his winnings of the evening before. 

Chekalinski began to deal A jack turned up to the right of Her- 
mann’s card, a seven to its left 

Hermann showed his seven 

The cry of astonishment was general Chekalinski was obviously 
disconcerted He counted out ninety-four thousand and passed the sum 
over to Hermann The latter accepted it with sang-froid and instantly 
withdrew 

On the following evening Hermann appeared at the gaming-table 
again Everyone had been expecting him The Generals and Privy Coun- 
cilors dropped their whist in order to watch such extraordinary play. 
The young officers jumped up from their divans, all the flunkies gath- 
ered in the main salon Everybody surrounded Hermann The other 
players did not pick any cards, impatiently waiting to see how he would 
wind up Hermann stood by the table, preparing to play alone against 
the pale yet still smiling Chekalinski Each broke the seal on a fresh 
deck of cards Chekalinski shuffled his deck Hermann picked a card 
from Ins and placed his stake, snowing under the card with a heap of 
bank notes The situation resembled a duel A profound silence reigned 
throughout the room 

Chekalinski began to deal, his hands were shaking A queen came up 
to the right, an ace to the left 

' The acc has won'” said Hermann, and turned up his card 

"Your queen is done for, " said Chekalinski amiably 

Hermann shuddered true enough, instead of an ace he held the 
queen of spades He could not believe his own eyes, unable to under- 
stand how he could have missed 

At that moment it seemed to him that the queen of spades puckered 
up her eye and smiled mockingly The extraordinary resemblance 
stunned him 

"The old woman'" he screamed in horror 

Chekalinski drew the forfeited bank notes toward him Hermann 
was still standing motionless When he at last left the table, noisy dis- 
cussion sprang up throughout the room 

"He played splendidly'" the players commented 

Chekalinski shuffled the cards anew, the game resumed its ordinary 
course 
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CONCLUSION 

Hermann went out of his mind He is now confined in the Obuhov Hos- 
pital, in cell No 17, he never responds to any questions, but mutters 
with remarkable rapidity "Trey, seven, ace’ Trey, seven, queen’ 

Lizaveta Ivanovna married a very agreeable young man, he has some 
sort of post and is possessed of considerable means — he is the son of 
a former steward to the old Countess She is bringing up a girl, a poor 
relation of hers 

Tomski has been promoted to a captaincy, and is engaged to be mar- 
ried to the Duchess Pauline 


Zale of tke Qolden Cockerel ‘ 


In a realm that shall be nameless. 

In a country bright and blameless. 

Lived the mighty Czar Dadon, 

Second in renown to none 
Fierce and bold, he would belabor 
Without scruple every neighbor 
But he fancied, as he aged. 

That enough wars had been waged — 

Having earned a rest, he took it 
But his neighbors would not brook it, 

And they harassed the old Czar, 

And they ruthlessly attacked him, 

And they harried and they hacked him 
Therefore, lest his realm be lost, 

He maintained a mighty host 

Translated by Babctte Deutsch From The Worhx of Alexander Pushkin, selected 
and edited by Avrahm Yarmoiinsky 

^ The germ of this poem remained a puzale until 193s, when Anna Ahmatova 
pointed out its source in Washington Irving s Alhambra, a French translation of which 
(published in 1832, also the year of its publication in the original) is known to have 
been in Puslikin s library The reader will be richly repaid by rereading, after this poem, 
Irving s chapters, The House of the Weathercock and "Legend of the Arabian 
As^riilogti ’ G 
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Though his capUins were not napping, 
They not seldom took a rapping 
In the South they're fortified — 

From the East their foemcn ride, 

Mend the breach, as is commanded — 
On the shore an army’s landed 
That has come from oversea 
Czar Dadon, so vexed was he. 

Was upon the pioint of weeping, 
Didn’t find it easy sleeping 
Never was life bitterer' 

So to the astrologer, 

To the wise old eunuch, pleading 
For his help, an envoy's speeding 
To the eunuch he bows low. 

And the mage consents to go 
At Dadon’s behest, appearing 
At the court a sign most cheering. 

In his bag, as it befell. 

He’d a golden cockerel 

"Set this bird,’ the mage directed, 

”On a pole that s soon erected, 

And my golden cockerel 
Will protect thee very well 
When there is no sign of not. 

He will sit serene and quiet. 

But it ever there should be 
Threat of a calamity. 

Should there eome from any quarter 
Raiders ripe for loot and slaughter. 
Then my golden cockerel 
Will arouse his comb will swell. 

He will crow', and up and doing, 

Turn to where the danger’s brewing.^' 
In return the mage is told 
He shall have a heap of gold. 

And good Czar Dadon instanter 
Promises the kind enchanter 
"Once thy wish to me is known, 

’Twill he granted as my own ’’ 
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On his perch, by the Czar's orders. 

Sits the cock and guards the borders — 

And when danger starts to peep 
He arises, as from sleep. 

Crows, and ruffles up his feathers. 

Turns to where the trouble gathers. 

Sounds his warning clear and true, 

Crying "Cock-a-doodle-doo' 

Slug-a-bed, lie still and slumber. 

Reign with never care or cumber'” 

And the neighbors dared not seek 
Any quarrel, but grew meek 
Czar Dadon there was no trapping. 

For they could not catch him napping. 

Peacefully two years go by, 

And the cock sits quietly 
But one day, by noises shaken, 

Czar Dadon is forced to waken 
Cries a captain "Czar and Sire, 

Rise, thy children’s need is dire' 

Trouble comes, thy realm to shatter ’’ 
"Gentlemen, what is the matter^” 

Yawns Dadon "What do you say^ 

Who IS there^ What trouble, pray^” 

Says the captain "Fear is growing. 

For the cockerel is crowing 
The whole city's terrified ” 

The Czar looked out and spied 
The gold cockerel a-working — 

Toward the East he kept on jerking 
"Quickly now' Make no delay' 

Take to horse, men, and away'” 

Toward the East the army s speeding 
That the Czar's first-born is leading 
Now the cockerel is still. 

And the Czar may sleep his fill 

Eight full days go by like magic. 

But no news comes, glad or tragic 
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Did they fight or did they not^ 

Not a word Dadon has got 
Hark’ Again the cock is crowing — 

A new army must be going 
Forth to battle, Czar Dadon 
This time sends his younger son 
To the rescue of his brother 
And this time, just as the other. 

The young cock grows still, content. 

But again no news is sent 
And again eight days go flitting. 

And in fear the folk are sitting. 

And once more the cockerel crows. 

And a third host eastward goes 
Czar Dadon himself is leading. 

Not quite certain of succeeding 

They march on, by day, by night. 

And they soon are weary, quite 
Czar Dadon, in some vexation. 

Vainly seeks an indication 
Of a fight, a battleground. 

Or a camp, or funeral -mound 
Strange' But as the eighth day's ending. 
We find Czar Dadon ascending 
Hilly pathways, with his men — 

What does his gaze light on then^ 

'Twixt two mountain-peaks commanding 
Lo' a silken tent is standing 
Wondrous silence rules the scene. 

And behold, in a ravire 
Lies the slaughtered army' Chastened 
By the sight, the old Czar hastened 
To the tent Alas, Dadon' 

Younger son and elder son 
Lie urihelmed. and either brother 
Has his sword stuck in the other. 

In the field, alackaday, 

Masterless, their coursers stray, 
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On the trampled grass and muddy. 

On the silken grass now bloody . . . 
Caar Dadon howled fearfully 
“Children, children' Woe is me' 

Both our falcons have been taken 
In the nets' I am forsaken'" 

All his army howled and moaned 
Till the very valleys groaned — 

From the shaken mountains darted 
Echoes Then the tent flaps parted. . . . 
Suddenly upon the scene 
Stood the young Shamakhan queen' 
Bright as dawn, with gentle greeting 
She acknowledged this first meeting 
With the Czar, and old Dadon, 

Like a night-bird in the sun, 

Stood stock-still and kept on blinking 
At the maid, no longer thinking 
Of his sons, the dead and gone 
And she smiled at Czar Dadon — 

Bowing, took his hand and led him 
Straight into her tent, and fed him 
Royally, and then her guest 
Tenderly she laid to rest 
On a couch with gold brocaded, 

By her silken curtains shaded 
Seven days and seven nights 
Czar Dadon knew these delights. 

And, of every scruple ridden. 

Did, bewitched, what he was bidden. 

Long enough he had delayed — 

To his army, to the maid. 

Czar Dadon was now declaring 
That they must be homeward faring. 
Faster than Dadon there flies 
Rumor, spreading truth and lies 
And the populace have straightway 
Come to meet them at the gateway 
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Now behind the coach they run. 

Hail the queen and hail Dadon, 

And most affable they find him 
Lo' there in the crowd behind him 
Who should follow Czar Dadon, 

Hair and beard white as a swan. 

And a Moorish hat to top him, 

But the mage’ There’s none to stop him. 
Up he comes "My greetings. Sire " 

Says the Czar "What’s thy desire’ 

Pray, come closer What’s thy mission’” 
"Czar," responded the magician, 

"We have our accounts to square. 

Thou hast sworn, thou art aware. 

For the help that I accorded. 

Anything thy realm afforded 
Thou wouldst grant me my desire. 

As thy own, fulfilling. Sire 
'Tis this maiden I am craving 
The Shamaklian queen ’’ "Thou’rt raving*” 
Shrieked Dadon forthwith, amazed. 

While his eyes with anger blazed 
"Gracious* Hast thou lost thy senses’ 
Who’d have dreamed such consequences 
From the words that once I said'" 

Cried the Czar ' What’s in thy head’ 

Yes, I promised, but what of it’ 

There are limits, and I’ll prove it 
What IS any maid to thee’ 

How dare thou thus speak to me’ 

Other favors I am able 
To bestow take from my stable 
My best horse, or, better far. 

Henceforth rank as a boyar. 

Gold I'll give thee willingly — 

Half my czardom is for thee ’’ 

"Nought IS offered worth desiring," 

Said the mage "I am requiring 
But one gift of thee I mean, 

Namely, the Shamakhan queen " 
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Then the Czar, with anger spitting, 

Cried "The devil* 'Tis not fitting 

That I listen to such stuff 

Thou'lt have nothing That’s enough! 

To thy cost thou hast been sinning — 
Reckoned wrong from the beginning 
Now be off while thou’rt yet whole* 

Take him out, God bless my soul*" 

The enchanter, ere they caught him, 
Would have argued, but bethought him 
That with certain mighty folk 
Quarreling is not a )oke, 

And there was no word in answer 
From the white-haired necromancer. 

With his scepter the Czar straight 
Rapped the eunuch on his pate, 

He fell forward life departed 
Forthwith the whole city started 
Quaking — but the maiden, ah* 

Hee-hee-hee* and Ha-ha-ha* 

Feared no sin and was not queasy. 

Czar Dadon, though quite uneasy, 

Gave the queen a tender smile 
And rode forward in fine style 
Suddenly there is a tinkling 
Little noist, and in a twinkling. 

While all stood and stared anew. 

From his perch the cockerel flew 
To the royal coach, and lighted 
On the pate of the affrighted 
Czar Dadon, and there, elate. 

Flapped his wings, and pecked the pate. 
And soared off and as it flitted. 

Czar Dadon his carriage quitted 
Down he fell, and groaned at most 
Once, and then gave up the ghost 
And the queen no more was seen there 
'Twas as though she’d never been there — 
Fairy tales, though far from true. 

Teach good lads a thing or two 
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As CcadcH 08 the Aftermath of Wine 


As LEADEN as the aftermath of wine 
Is the dead mirth of my delirious days, 

And as wine waxes strong with age, so weighs 
More heavily the past on my decline 
My path is dim The future’s troubled sea 
Foretokens only toil and grief to me 
But oh' my friends, I do not ask to die' 

I crave more life, more dreams, more agony' 

Midmost the care, the panic, the distress, 

I know that I shall taste of happiness 
Once mote I shall be drunk on strains divine. 

Be moved to tears by musings that are mine. 

And haply when the last sad hour draws nigh, 

Love with a farewell smile may gild the sky 

Maurice Baring 


KemembroHce 


When the loud day for men who sow and reap 
Grows still, and on the silence of the town 
The unsubstantial veils of night and sleep. 

The need of the day’s labor, settle down, 

Then for me in the stillness of the night 

The wasting, watchful hours drag on their course. 
And in the idle darkness comes the bite 
Of all the burning serpents of remorse. 
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Dreams seethe, and fretful infelicities 
Are swarming in my overburdened soul, 

And Memory before my wakeful eyes 

With noiseless hand unwinds her lengthy scroll. 
Then, as with loathing 1 peruse the years, 

1 tremble, and I curse my natal day, 

Wail bitterly, and bitterly shed tears, 

But cannot wash the woeful script away 

Maurice Baring 


/ Vou Once 


I LOVED VOU once, that love perchance may yet 
Like hidden embers in my soul remain. 

But let that not dismay you, and forget 
I would not \sant to bring you the least pain 

I loved in silence, loved you hopelessly. 

Now with a timid, now a jealous, mind, 

I loved so deeply, loved so tenderly — 

God grant such love you in some other find' 

B G G. 


Cife*s Stage Coach 


Although at times ’tis overfilled. 
The coach rolls light, its horses fleet. 
Hoar Father Time, a coachman skilled, 
Drives it, and never leaves his seat 
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When in the morn we take our places. 
Slow comfort scorning, on we dash, 

And urge Time on (our blood, too, races), 
And shout "Give all your team the lash'” 

But noontide finds our spirits cool. 

We now can feel each jar and jolt. 

We fear ravines, the downhill pull. 

And shout "Drive easier, you dolt'” 

Relentless still the coach wheels spin, 

By evening we the jolts endure. 

And, dozing, roll on to the Inn, 

While Time still holds the reins secure 

B G G. 


Zhe £ay of Oleg the Wise 


Wise Oleg to the war now fares forth again, 
The Hazars have awaked his ire, 

For rapine and raid Hazar hamlet and plain 
Is subjected to falchion and fire 
In mail of Byzance the great prince takes the lead 
Of his companions brave, on his faithful steed 

From the darksome fir forest, to meet that array, 
Forth paces a gray-haired magician 
To none but Perun did that sorcerer pray. 
Fulfilling a prophet’s dread mission. 

His life he has spent all in penance and pain — 
And beside that enchanter Oleg drew rein 
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"Now rede me, enchanter, beloved of Perun, 

The good and the ill fate before me 
Will my neighboring foes be rejoicing right soon 
As the earth of the grave is piled o'er me^ 

Reveal all the truth, fear me not, and for meed. 

Choose among them — and take thou the best battle steed ' 

"True enchanters care never for prince or for peer. 

And gifts are but needlessly given. 

The wise tongue ne'er stumbleth for falsehood or fear — 
'Tis the friend of the councils of Heaven' 

The years of the future are clouded and dark. 

Yet on thy fair forehead thy fate I can mark 

"Remember now firmly the words of my tongue. 

For the warrior finds rapture in glory 
On the gates of Byzantium thy buckler is hung. 

Thy name shall be deathless in story, 

Wild waves and broad kingdoms are subject to thee. 

The foe, in amaze, envies thy destiny 

"And not the blue sea with its treacherous wave. 
Tempestuous in ominous power. 

Nor arrow, nor sling, nor assassin's glaive 
Shall shorten thy years by an hour 
Within thy strong armor no wound shalt thy know — 

A guardian unseen shall ward off every blow 

"Thy steed fears not hardship, nor danger, nor pain. 

His lord's lightest accent he heareth 
Now stands still though arrows fall round him like ram, 
Now o'er the red plain he careereth 
He fears not the winter, he fears not to bleed — 

Yet thy death thou shalt meet through thy good battle-steed' 

Oleg smiled a moment, but then his fair brow 
And his gaze somber grew in a frown. 

In silence he leaned in his saddle, and slow 
The Prince from his courser came down. 

And as though from a friend he were parting with pain. 
He stroked his broad neck and his dark flowing mane 
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"Farewell, my companion, leal servant and bold’ 

We must part — such is destiny's power 
Rest thee now, I swear, in thy stirrup of gold 
No foot shall be set from this hour 
Farewell — yet recall him you bore in the fray — 

My squires, now I pray ye, lead my steed away' 

"The softest of carpets his horsecloths shall be. 

Now lead him away to the meadow. 

On the choicest of corn he shall feed daintily. 

He shall drink of the well in the shadow ” 

Then straightway departed the squires with the steed. 
And to valiant Oleg a new courser they lead 

Oleg and his comrades are feasting, I trow. 

Their mead-cups are merrily clashing, 

Fheir locks are as white as the dawn-lighted snow 
On the ridge of a grave-mound flashing 
They talk of old times, of the days of their pride, 

And the frays where together they struck side by side 

"But where,” quoth Oleg, "is my good battle horse’ 
My mettlesome charger — how fares he’ 

Is he playful as ever, as fleet in the course — 

His age and his freedom how bears he’" 

They answer and say On the hill by the stream 
He has long slept the slumber that knows not a dream 

Oleg bowed his head, and thought clouded his brow 
"How can mortals the future divine’ 

A mad, lying dotard. Enchanter, art thou' 

Had I spurned that prediction of thine. 

My steed to this day would have ridden with me'" 

Then the bones of his charger Oleg wished to see 

Oleg rides forth with Igor at his side. 

His old friends behind him are streaming. 

And they see on a knoll by Dnieper’s swift tide 
Where the steed’s noble bones lie gleaming 
They are washed by the rams, dust over them blows. 
And waving above them the feather-grass grows 
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Then the Prince set his foot on the courser's white skull, 
Saying "Sleep, my old friend, in thy glory' 

'Thy lord hath outlived thee, his days are nigh full' 

At his funeral feast, red and gory, 

'Tis not thou 'neath the ax that shall redden the sod. 
That my dust may be pleasured to quaff thy brave blood. 

"And am I to find my destruction in this? 

My death in a skeleton seeking? ’ 

From the skull of the courser a snake, with a hiss. 

Crept forth as the hero was speaking 
Round his legs, like a ribbon, it twined its black ring, 
And the Prince shrieked aloud as he fell the keen sting. 

The mead-cups are foaming, they circle around — 

At Oleg's great death-feast they are ringing, 

Prince Igor and Olga they sit on the mound, 

The warriors the death-chant are singing 
And they talk of old times, of the days of their pride. 

And the frays where together they struck side by side 

T B Shaw 



Michael Ufmch 

Cemoutov 

1814-1841 


In the galaxy of those poets 
"whom God has bestowed in reward 
on His Russia," as Gogol puts it, 
Lermontov ranks as a star second in 
magnitude only to the greatest, 
Pushkin In fact, some critics main- 
tain that in expressiveness, raellif- 
luousncss, and power Lermontov has 
no peer Many parallels could be 
drawn between the two poets as 
champions of freedom, as victims of 
an mimical social order, and even in 
the manner of their untimely deaths 
But while Pushkin was killed at the 
height of his powers, leaving much 
mature work, Lermontov was killed 
on the threshold of full development, 
and his work, amazing as it is, must 
be considered to a large extent juve- 
nilia Yet that juvenilia indicates that 
he may well have gone on to equal 
if not surpass Pushkin And while 
Pushkin has, since 19^7, become a 
little more than a name in English, 
Lermontov, in English, is still hardly 
even a name 


Like Pushkin’s, Lermontov's an- 
cestry IS not without fantastic ele- 
ments He was descended from the 
George Learmont who came to Rus- 
sia in the seventeenth century, who 
claimed descent from the Learmont 
who fought with Malcolm against 
Macbeth, which Learmont claimed 
Ins descent from the legendary 
Thomas the Rhymer of the eleventh 
century, who claimed his descent 
from none other than Ler, the Cale- 
donian god of the sea 

Lermontov’s aristocratic mother 
had, against her family’s wishes, mar- 
ried a genteel but poor retired army 
captain, on her death in 1817 the 
father had to surrender his three 
year-old son to the latter’s maternal 
grandmother Pushkin’s grandmother 
had been ore of his saving in- 
fluenccj, Lermontovs, rich and 
domineering, spoiled him on her 
country estate He went to an aristo 
cratic boarding srhool in i8j 8, going 
from there to (he University of Mos 
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cow in 1830 and leaving it, after a 
dispute with one of the professors, 
in 1832 He then entered a military 
school, from which, in 1834, he was 
graduated, with the rank of Qirnct, 
into the Hussars The feud between 
Moscow and Petersburg was an old 
one, Lermontov, a Muscovite, was 
considered not quite top-notch by 
Petersburg society, but make his way 
in it he did "Mocking, caustic, 
adroit,” a poetess recalled him, 'at 
the same time with a full and brilliant 
mind, rich, independent, he became 
the soul of a society of young people, 
the first in its conversations, its pleas- 
ures, Its sprees " 

He had begun writing at thirteen, 
between 1828 and 1832 he had 
written fifteen narrative poems, three 
dramas, over three hundred lyrics 
(A considerable amount of his work 
has been lost , a little was rescued in 
retranslations from the German ) He 
first appeared in print in 1833, when 
tiajjt Abrek, a poem, was published 
without his knowledge But it was 
not until 1837 that he made an enor- 
mous impression with his poem on 
the death of Pushkin — circulated in 
manuscript copies, of course One of 
these reached Nicholas I, with an 
anonymous inscription A Call to 
Revolution Lermontov was arrested 
and through imperial orders exiled, 
transferred to a regiment of dragoons 
in the Caucasus, with orders to leive 
in forty eight hours But through his 
grandmother's exertions he wis back 
in Petersburg fourteen months later 
(Throughout his military career he 
was generally in hot water, and as 
much in the guardhouse as out of it ) 


1840 was marked by the appear- 
ance, in book form, of his novel A 
Hero of Our Times (a work which 
has had the very curious compliment 
paid to it of being the basis for a 
British forgery-hoax), and the pub- 
licabon of a volume of his poetry, 
Belinski hailed the appearance of a 
' new brilliant luminary, a star of the 
first magnitude ” But in the spring 
of the same year Lermontov fought 
a duel with the son of the French 
Envoy, which brought new repres- 
sions upon the poet He was arrested 
and incarcerated Belinski visited 
him in the guardhouse This was not 
the first meeting, but it was the first 
time the great critic and spiritual 
leader saw the young poet without 
the latter’s mask of a fop "The first 
time I saw this man as a real man,” 
Belinski wrote "A profound and a 
mighty spirit Oh, this will be 
a Russian poet as lofty as the Great 
Ivan tower' A wonderful nature” 
Belinski was gladdened by Lermon 
levs 'cerebrally chill and mordant 
view of life and man which 

yet evinces the seeds of a faith in the 
worth both of the one and the other ” 
As an upshot of the duel, Lermon- 
tov was again banished to the Cau 
casus, this time to a regiment of 
infantry (As a royal author Nich- 
olas I shared with Catherine the 
Great only a majestic disregard of 
orthography, the misspelling of the 
Russian equivalent for ' This very 
day' ' penned by his own hand on 
the order of expulsion is enough to 
make any Russian schoolboy — no re- 
lation to Macaulay's — wince ) 

For a series of daring actions under 
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Are Lermontov was cited fat a decora- 
tion, the Emperor not merely re- 
jected the citation but ordered 
Lermontov removed as head of a 
Cossack command On leave in 
Petersburg in 1841 the poet applied 
for retirement, since he wanted to 
devote himself entirely to literature, 
the request was denied, and he was 
ordered to return to his regiment On 
the way back he stopjaed over at 
Pyatigorsk At this spa his sneers at 
Martynov, an old acquaintance, a 
fopling and a minor-league Lo- 
thario, brought about a quarrel, 
duly fanned by the usual coterie of 
snobs and aristocratic cuckolds One 
of the fantastic conditions (Lermon- 
tov's) of the ensuing duel was that 
It be fought on the edge of a preci- 
pice — and It was Lermontov who, 
wounded, fell over that edge "A 
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dog's death," said Petersburg aris- 
tocracy on learning of the intransi- 
gent’s passing, "befits a dog ” 

Of the sboaer lyrics here given. 
The Angel and Lonely and Far a 
White Sail Soars were written at 
seventeen, the longer poem about 
Ivan the Terrible and the bold trader 
Kalashnicov (first published in 
i8j8) IS one of the best and most 
loved things in Russian, and ought 
to be of interest to students of 
fistiana, if no one else, the Turkish 
fairy tale is a much more interesting 
representation of Lermontov’s prose 
than the extracts from his novel 
usually given In addition to his great 
talent as a poet, Lermontov was an 
excellent draftsman, unfortunately, 
pictorial representation does not 
come within the province of this 
work 


Ashik-Kerlb 

A TURKISH FAIRY TALE 

A LONG TIME AGO, in the tow'n of Tiflis, there lived a certain rich Turk 
Much gold had Allah bestowed upon him, yet dearer than all gold to 
him was his own daughter, Maghul-Meghcri Fair are the stars in 
heaven, but there are angels dwelling behind the stars, and the angels 
are still fairer, even thus was Maghul-Megheri fairer than all the maids 
in Tiflis 

There was also in the town of Tiflis a poor lad by the name of Ashik- 
Kenb The Prophet had bestowed nought upon him save an exalted 
heart and the gift of making songs, playing his saaz, his dulcimer, and 
singing the glory of the ancient knights of Turkestan, he attended wed- 

Traiulated by Bernard Guilbert Guerpcy 
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dings to entertain the rich folk at their rejoicing And it was at one of 
these weddings that he first beheld Maghul-Megheri, and they came to 
love each other There was but little hope, however, of Ashik-Kerib’s 
gaining her hand, and he became as dismal as the sky in winter 

And so one day he happened to be lying on the grass in a garden, 
underneath a grapes me, where he finally fell asleep At that very time 
Maghul-Megheri chanced to pass by with her companions, and one 
of them, chancing to see the sleeping ashik, or dulcimer-player, fell 
behind and approached him 

"Why art thou sleeping under the grapevine^” she chanted "Arise, 
thou madman, for thy gazelle is passing by ’ 

He awakened, the girl flitted off like a tiny bird Maghul-Megheri 
had heard her song and fell to chiding her 

"If thou didst but know to whom I sang that song," the other 
answered, "thou wouldst thank me 'twas none other than thy Ashik- 
Kcnb " 

Bring me to him, ' sud Maghul-Megheri, and they went off Be- 
holding Ills sad countenance, Maghul-Megheri fell to questioning and 
consoling him 

"What else should I do save grieve^" Ashik-Kcnb told her "1 love 
thee, yet never wilt thou be mine 

"Ask my father for my hand,” she said "And my father will give 
the wedding at his own expense and will give me enough for us both 
to live on ' 

Tis well," he answered "Mayhap Ayak-Agha will not begrudge 
anything for the happiness of his daughter, yet who knows whether 
thou mayst not reproach me in the future because I had nothing of my 
own and because I owe everything to thee^ Nay, dear Maghul-Megheri, 

I have taken a task upon my soul I vow to travel through the world for 
seven years and either amass wealth for myself or perish in the far off 
deserts, if thou consent to tins, then at the expiration of the time thou 
wilt be mine ' 

Consent she did, but added that if he failed to return on the day 
agreed upon she would become the wife of Kurdush-Bey, who had 
long been courting her 

Ashik-Kenb went to his mother, received her blessing, kissed his 
little sister, slung a pouch over his shoulder, took up a calender’s staff, 
and went forth from the town of Tiflis 

And lo, a horseman overtook him Ashik-Kerib looked, and saw !*■ 
was Kurdush-Bey 
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"May thy travels be pleasant'" the Bey shouted to him. "Whichever 
thy way may he, pilgrim, I’ll keep thee company'" 

The ashtk was none too happy to have such a companion, yet there 
was nought he could do in the matter For a long time they went along 
together, until at last they beheld a river ahead of them There was no 
bridge across it, nor was there any ford 

"Swim thou across it first," said Kurdush-Bey, "and I’ll follow thee ’’ 

Ashik-Kerib cast off his outer garments and swam off Having gotten 
across the river, he looked back — and cried. "Woe' O Allah Akbar'” 
He saw thatKurdush-Bcy, having taken his garments, had started back 
for Tiflis, all one could see was the dust trailing after him, even as a 
serpent trails over a level field 

Having galloped back to Tiflis, the Bey took Ashik-Kerib’s garments 
to the latter's aged mother 

"Thy son is drowned in a deep river," he told her "Here be his 
garments 

In a grief beyond all words the mother threw herself upon the gar- 
ments of tier son and shed scalding tears thereon, thereafter she took 
them and bore them to her future daughter-in-law, Maghul-Megheti 

"My son is drowned," she imparted to her "It was Kurdush-Bey 
that brnugnt back his garments, now art thou free ” 

Maghul-Megheri smiled 

"Believe it not," she answered her "Tliese be but the inventions of 
Kurdush-Bey No man will I have ‘'o husband before the seven years 
arc up 

And, taking her lute down from the wall, she softly began to chant 
a favorite song of Ashik-Kerib s 

In the meanwhile our pilgrim came, barefooted and naked, to a cer- 
tain village The good people clothed and fed him, thereupon, to repay 
their kindness, he sang them some wonderful songs And thus did he 
go from village to village, from town to town, and his fame spread far 
and wide 

And at last he came to the city of Khalaf As was his wont, he entered 
a coffeehouse, asked for a saaz, and struck up a song 

It so happened that a certain Pasha who was very fond of minstrels 
was living at the time in Khalaf Many had been brought before him, 
but not one had proven to his liking His servants were worn out with 
running all over town, seeking new minstrels for him Suddenly, as 
they passed by one of the coffeehouses, they heard an amazing voice 
and hurried within 
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'Come with us to the Pasha," they cried, 'or thou wilt pay for thy 
refusal with thy head'” 

"I am a free man, apilgrim from the city of Tiflis,’’ Ashik-Kerib told 
them "If I want to, I go, if I do not want to, I go not I sing when I feel 
like It, and your Pasha is no chief over me " 

However, despite this, they seized him and brought him before the 
Pasha 

"Sing'” demanded the Pasha, and Ashik-Kerib began to sing And 
in his song he sang the praises of his Maghul-Megheri, and this song 
was so much to the proud Pasha’s liking that he let Ashik-Kerib stay at 
his court Silver and gold tamed down upon him, he went about in 
rich, sleek garments A happy life and a gay one did Ashik-Kerib 
lead, and he waxed very rich Whether he forgot his Maghul-Megheti 
or no, this slave knows not, but in any event, the time of waiting de- 
cided upon was running out The last year of the seven was about to 
come to an end soon, yet he was not making the least preparation for 
departure 

At this time a certain merchant was about to set out from the city of 
Tidis with a caravan of forty camels and eighty slaves So Maghul- 
Megheri summoned him to her and gave him a salver of gold 

"Take thou this salver,” she told him, "and whatever town thou 
mayst come to, display it prominently on thy counter, and make it 
known everywhere that whosoever will acknowledge the ownership 
of this salver, and proves his claim thereto, will receive the same, and 
Its weight in gold to boot ” 

The merchant set out, at every halting place did he carry out the 
commission he had been entrusted with by Maghul-Megheri, but none 
would admit himself the owner of the golden salver He had already 
sold almost all his wares and had come to the city of Khalaf with what- 
ever he had left He made known everywhere the instructions he had 
received from Maghul-Megheri Hearing thereof, Ashik-Kerib came 
running to the caravan-serai of the merchant from Tiflis, and beheld 
the golden salver on the stall of the merchant 

" Tis mine'” he said, and laid his hands thereon 

"Of a verity 'tis thine,” said the merchant "For I have recognized 
thee, Ashik-Kerib Betake thee, then, with all speed to Tiflis, thy 
Maghul-Megheri bade me tell thee that the time agreed upon is run- 
ning out and if thou art not present there at the appointed day she will 
marry another ” 

Ashik-Kerib clutched his head m despair, but three days remained 
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to the fateful hour However, he mounted a steed, took with him a bag 
of gold coins, and galloped off, without sparing his mount Finally 
his racer foundered, falling down bereft of all breath upon Mount 
Arzinghan, which is between Atzinian and Arzeroum What was he 
to do’ From Arziman to Tiflis is a two months’ ride, yet all that re- 
mained to him was but two days 

"Almighty Allah'" he cried out "If Thou dost not help me now, 
then there is nothing on earth I can do " And he was about to throw 
himself off a precipice But suddenly he saw a man on a white steed 
below him, and he heard a loud voice 

"What art thou about to do, O oghlan [youth] ’’’ 

"I would die," answered the ashik 

"Come down here, in that case, and I will slay thee ’’ 

Ashik-Kerib scrambled down the precipice, somehow 
"Follow me," said the horseman awesomely 

"But how am I to follow thee’” asked the ashrk "Thy steed flies 
along like the wind, whereas I am burdened down with my bag " 

"True enough, hang thy bag on my saddle and follow me " 

But Ashik-Kerib fell behind, no matter how hard he tried to run 
"Come, why art thou lagging behind’ ’ asked the horseman 
“But how am I not to follow thee’ Thy steed is fleeter than thought, 
whereas I am exhausted " 

"True enough, mount behind me on my steed and tell me the whole 
truth whither dost thou have to go’” 

“Oh, would I might but get even to Arzeroum now'" answered 
Ashik-Kerib 

"Close thy eyes, then " Ashik-Kerib closed his eyes "Now open 
them,” said the horseman The ashik opened his eyes and looked 
before him the walls of Arzeroum showed whitely and its minarets 
gleamed 

"I am at fault, Agha," said the ashtk "I erred, I meant to say that I 
had to go to Kars ” 

"There, now,” answered the horseman "I warned thee to tell me the 
very truth So be it, close thy eyes again Now open them ” 

Ashik-Kerib could not believe his own senses and that he was now 
beholding Kars He fell on his knees and spake 

"Guilty, Agha, thrice guilty is thy slave Ashik-Kerib, but thou 
knowest thyself that if a man resolve to lie in the morning he is bound 
to lie to the very evening, 'tis Tiflis I really have to reach ' 

"What an untruthful fellow thou art'’ slid the horseman angrily 
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"Well, there’s no help for It, I forgive thee. Close thy eyes . . . Noiv 
open them,” he added after the lapse of a minute The ashtk cried oui 
for joy they were at the gates of Tiflis 

Having rendered his sincere thanks, and as he was taking his bag 
off the saddle, Ashik-Kerib spake to the horseman 

"Great is thy good deed, Agha, yet do thou a greater for me If I 
tell anyone that I covered the way from Arzinian lo Tiflis in one day's 
span, none will believe me, let me have something wherewith to prove 
that claim ” 

"Bend down,” said the horseman with a smile, "and take a clod of 
earth from under the hoof of my steed, and put that clod within the 
bosom of thy cloak, and then, should any take to disbelieving the truth 
of thy words, bid them bring to thee some blind woman who has been 
sightless for seven years, anoint her eyes with that clod — and she will 
see ” 

Ashik-Kerib took the clod from under the hoof of the white steed, 
but no sooner had he raised his head than the steed and rider vanished 
Thereupon he was convinced in his soul that his protector had been 
none other than Hadenliaz, or St George, as the giaout r call him 
Only late at evening did Ashik-Kerib find his house He knocked on 
the door with a trembling hand, calling on hiE his mother "Ana, 
Ana, open the door to me' I am a guest sent by God, and dulled and 
hungry, I beg thee, for the sake of thy wandering son, to let me in ” 

For the shelter of wayfarers there are the houses of t'le ricli and 
powerful,” the feeble voice of the old woman answered him "There 
are weddings being held throughout the city — go thou there, there 
thou canst pass the night in pleasure ” 

"Ana,” he answered, "there is none I know here and therefore I 
repeat my plea for the sake of thy wandering son, let me in'" 
Thereupon his sister spake to the mother 
”1 will get up, Mother, and open the door for him 
"Thou worthless one'” said the mother ' Glad art thou to receive 
young people and to regale them, for it is seven years now that I have 
lost my sight because of the tears I have shed 

But the daughter, without heeding her reproaches, got up and let in 
Ashik-Kerib After uttering the usual salutation, he sat down and with 
secret emotion began looking about him And he saw that liis sweet 
sounding was hanging on the wall in a dusty covet, and he fell to 
questioning his mother 

"What hast thou hanging there on the wall''” 
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"What an inquisitive guest thou art’ ’ she answered him "Let it 
suffice thee that thou wilt be given a piece of bread and on the morrow 
sent on thy way with God’s blessing ” 

"I have already told thee," he retorted, "that thou art my own 
mother, and that this is my sister, and therefore I ask thee to explain to 
me what thou hast hanging on the wall " 

"It’s a saaz, a saaz^" the old woman answered angrily, refusing to 
believe him 

"And what do you mean by a saaz^" 

"I mean it is something to play on and sing songs to " 

And thereupon Ashik-Kerib begged her to permit his sister to take 
down the stua and show it to him 

"It cannot be,” answered the old woman "That saaz belongs to my 
unfortunate son, for seven long years has it been hanging on the wall, 
and the hand of no man living has touched it ’’ 

But his sister arose, took the saaz down otf the wall, and handed it to 
him Thereupon he lifted up his eyes to heaven and rendered up a 
prayer as follows "O Almighty Allah' If I am fated to attain my de- 
sired goal, then my seven -stringed saaz will be ;ust as attuned as on 
the day when I played it last'” And he struck the copper strings, and 
the strings answered in harmony, and he began to sing "I am but a 
poor ierrh, a wanderer, and poor are my words, yet did the great 
Haderiliaz help me to get down the steep precipice Even though I be 
poor and poor are my words, recognize me, my mother, recognize thy 
own wanderer ’’ 

Whereupon his mother burst into tears and asked him 
"What name do they call thee’" 

"Raschid [Simple-Hearted One]," answered he 
"Thou hast spoken, now hearken, Raschid, ” said she "With thy 
words thou hast cut my heart into small pieces This night I saw in a 
dream — for tis but in my dreams I can see — that my hair had turned 
all white ’Tis seven years now that I have become blind because of my 
tears, tell me, thou who hast his voice — when will my son come^’’ 

And twice, with tears, did she repeat her plea In vain did he call 
himself her jOn — she would not believe And, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, he begged her 

"Give me thy leave, O my mother, to take the saaz and to venture 
forth, there is a wedding being held near by, I have heard, my sister 
will guide me thither, I shall play and sing, and everything that I may 
obtain thereby I shall bring back here and share with the two of you ’’ 
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"I will not allow Jt," answered the old woman "Ever since my son 
has been away his saaz has not been out of the house ” 

But he began to vow that he would not harm a single string "If 
even one string snap,” Ashik-Kerib persisted, "then I will hold myself 
responsible with all my worldly goods ’’ 

So the old woman ran her fingers over his wallet and, learning that 
it was filled with coin, allowed him to go Having guided him to the 
wealthy house where the wedding feast was in noisy progress, the sister 
remained at the door, to watch what would befall 

It was Maghul-Megheri who dwelt in this house, and it was on this 
night that she was to become the wife of Kurdush-Bey Kurdush-Bey 
was feasting with his kinsmen and friends, while Maghul-Megheri 
sat behind a richly wrought chatra, or drapery, with her female com- 
panions, holding in one hand a chalice with poison and in the other a 
keen dagger she had taken a vow to die before she would lay her 
head down on the couch of Kurdush-Bey 

And she heard behind her chatta that a stranger had arrived, who 
had said "Salaam detkoum' Peace be unto you' Ye are making merry 
here and feasting, allow me, then, a poor pilgrim, to sit down with you, 
and I shall sing you a song in requital ’ 

"Why not'" said Kurdush-Bey "The singers of songs and the 
dancers ought to be permitted in here, inasmuch as there is a wedding 
going on Sing something, then, ashtk. and I will send thee away with a 
handful of gold ' And thereafter Kurdush-Bey asked Ashik-Kerib 
"What do they call thee, pilgrim' ’ 

"Shindi-gherursez " 

What a name'" the other cried out with laughter "It’s the first time 
I hear its like " 

"When my mother was lying in labor over me, many of the neighbors 
came to her door to ask whether God hath sent her a son or a daughter, 
and itw'as the same answer they all got shirtdt gherursez [you will soon 
find out] 

After which he picked up his saaz and began to sing 
In the town of Khalaf I drank Missirian wine, but God gave me 
wings and 1 flew hither in three days ’ 

Kurdush-Bey ’s brother was a man of but little sense, he snatched out 
his dagger and cried 

"Thou best' How can anyone get here from Khalaf in three days?” 
"But wherefore wouldst thou slay me?” countered the ashik "It is 
usual for singers from all the four ends of the world to gather in the 
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same spot; nor am I taking anything from you for my song; you may 
believe me or not, just as you wish.” 

"Let him go on," said the bridegroom, and Ashik-Kenb began his 
song anew 

"The morning prayer I said in the vale of Arzinian; the noontime 
prayer in the aty of Arzeroum, the prayer before sunset in the aty of 
Kars, and the evening prayer m Tiflis. Allah gave me wings, and I have 
flown hither, may God grant that I fall victim to the white steed if I 
lie, he leapt swiftly, like a dancer on the tightrope, from mountain to 
ravine, from ravine to mountain, Mevlian, our Lord, gave wmgs to 
Ashik, and he flew to the wedding of Maghul-Meghen " 

Thereupon Maghul-Megheri, recognizing his voice, tossed the poison 
to one side and the dagger to the other 

"So that IS how thou keepest thy vow?” said one of her companions 
"Thou wilt, then, bt the wife of Kurdush-Bey this night? ’ 

"Thou hast not recognized it, but I have recognized the voice so dear 
to me," answered Maghul-Megheri and, picking up a pair of shears, 
she cut an opening in the chalra And when she had looked and recog- 
nized of a certainty the face of Ashik-Kerib, she cried out and rushed 
to him and put her arms about his neck, and both of them fell down 
unconscious Kurdush-Bey's brother threw himself at them with a 
dagger, intending to stab both of them to death, but Kurdush-Bey 
stopped him, uttering 

"Calm thyself, and know Whatever is written upon a man’s fore- 
head at birth he is not fated to forego ” 

Regaming consciousness, Maghul-Megheri turned red for shame, 
hid her face with her hand, and disappeared behind the chatra 

"Now, of a truth, one can see thou art Ashik-Kenb," said the bride- 
groom. "But inform us how thou couldst in so short a time traverse so 
great a distance?” 

“In proof of the truth," answered Ashik-Kenb, "my sword will 
cleave a stone, but if I lie, may my neck be thinner than a hair But, 
best of all, bring to me a blind woman who hath not for seven years 
beheld God's daylight, and 1 shall restore her sight ’’ 

Ashik-Kenb’s sister, who had been standing close to the door in the 
entry, no sooner heard this than she ran to her mother 

"Mother'” she cried out "He is of a surety my brother and of a 
surety thy son, Ashik-Kenb," and, taking the old woman by the hand, 
she brought her to the feast Thereupon Ashik-Kenb took the clod of 
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earth from out his bosom, dissolved it in water, and anointed his 
mother’s eyes therewith, saymg as he did so 

"Know all ye men how mighty and great is Haderiliaz,” and his 
mother opened her eyes and saw After that none durst doubt the verity 
of his words, and Kurdush-Bey relinquished to him the unutterably 
beautiful Maghul-Megheri 

Whereupon, in his joy, Ashik-Kenb said unto him 
Hearken, Kurdush-Bey, I will console thee my sister is in no way 
inferior to the bride that was to be thine, I am rich, she will have no less 
silver and gold than Maghul-Megheri, therefore, do thou take her 
unto thyself — and may both of you be as happy as I am with my dear, 
beloved Maghul-Megheri." 


Zke Chalice of Clfe 


Our avid lips to life’s cup cling 
(Though our eyes close in dread) , 

Its golden brim first moistening 
With tears our own eyes shed 

But when ere death the veil shall fall — 
The veil that bound our eyes — 

And all that had bewitched us — all 
Falls with the veil and dies. 


Then, then will empty seem 
The golden cup of hours 

The draught it held was but a dream 

Not e'en the cup was ours' 


B G. G. 
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X^Hcly and ^ar a White Sail Soars 


Lonely and far a white sail soars 
Amid the ocean's bluish spray 
What does it seek on distant shores^ 

What has it left in its own bay^ 

The wind howls, and the mast bends, creaking 
In protest to the rising seas 
Alas, the sail no joy is seeking. 

And It IS not from joy it flees 
Beneath, the azure current churns. 

Above, the aureate sunlight glows, 

Yet for a storm the sail still yearns — 

As though m storms one found repose' 

B G G. 


the Aagel 


At midnight an angel was soaring on high. 

And his chant seemed to rival the hush of the sky. 
The stars and the moon and the clouds in a throng 
Listened enrapt to the heavenly song 

He sang of the souls that are stainless and white. 
Who in gardens of Paradise dream in delight. 
His music rose high like a jubilant flame, 

A luminous hymn to the Holiest Name 
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He earned a soul to the portals of birth, 

Down to the vales of the grief -harrowed earth, 

But the sound of his chant the new soul had caught. 
And forever retained its wondrous, great Thought. 

And long that soul languished amid earthly woe, 
Yet yearned for the song it had heard long ago. 

And no weary earth-song could for it blight 
The long-cherished chant of the angel in flight 

Morris Spiegel 


Zestameut 


1 WANT TO be alone with you, 

A moment quite alone 
The minutes left to me are few, 

They say I’ll soon be gone 
And you are going home on leave. 
Then say but why^ I do believe 

There's not a soul who'll greatly care 
To hear about me over there 

And yet if someone questions you, 
■Whoever it may be — 

Tell them a bullet hit me through 
The chest — and did for me 
And say I died, and for the Czar, 

And say what fools the doctors are 
And that I shook you by the hand. 
And spoke about my native land 
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My father aad my mother, both, 

By now are surely dead — 

To tell the truth, I would be loath 
To send them tears to shed 
If one of them is living, say 
I’m bad at writing home, and they 
Have told the regiment to pack — 

And that I shan't be coming back 

We had a neighbor, as you know. 

And you remember I 
And she — How very long ago 
It IS we said good-by' 

She won't ask after me, nor care, 

But tell her ev’rything, don’t spare 
Her empty heart, and let her cry. 

To her it doesn't sigmfy 

Maurice Baring 


A SONG OF 

Czar Jvan Vassilievick the Zerrible 

OF HIS YOUNG BODYGUARD, AND OF 

Kalashnicov, 

THE BOLD TRADING MAN 

Oh, all hail to thee, thou Czar Ivan Vassihetnch^ 
’Tis of thee that our song we made. 

And thy favorite, the young bodyguard, 

And of that trader bold, of Kalashmcov, 

We hdve made that song in the style of old, 

We sang tt to the twang of a psaltery. 

And we chanted tt, and recited tt 

All the Christian folk solace found therein. 

While that noble great, Matvei Romadanovski, 
Handed us a howl of sptced foaming mead. 
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While his letdy-wtfe, lily-tvhtte of face, 
Brought to us, on a stiver tray, 

A fine napktn worked with designs in silk 
For three days, three nights did they us regale. 
And to our song harked, nor could hear enough. 


I 

'Tis NOT the fair sun, shining in the sky. 

Nor are those cloudlets blue that admire him: 

’Tis the Awesome Czar, Ivan Vassilievich, 

Sitting at his board, in his crown of gold. 

While behind him stand all his dapifers, 

And across from him sit his earls and knights. 

And on each hand stand his brave bodyguards, 

To God's glory the Czar quaffs and feasts, 

And his own soul’s mirth, and to pleasure him. 

With a smile the Czar bade his gold bowl filled 
With a wine most sweet, brought from overseas. 
And to offer it to his bodyguards 

And thereof all drank, and the Czar’s praise sang 
Only one of them, but one bodyguard, 

A most lusty wight, bold in love and fight, 

In that golden bowl did not wet his lips. 

His dark eyes looked down on the oaken floor. 

His fair head sank down on his mighty breast, 

For within that breast dwelt a carking thought 
Thereupon the Czar knit his eyebrows black. 
And he fixed the lad with his piercing eyes, 

Even as a hawk from the heavens’ height 
Eyes a pigeon young with its light gray wings — 
Yet the warrior youth never raised his eyes 
Thereupon the Czar struck his weighty staff 
Hard upon the floor — and its heavy tip 
Deep within the boards of hewn oak sank, 

Yet not even this made the brave lad start 

Thereupon the Czar spake an awesome word. 
And the goodly youth came awake at last 
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“Ho, there, son of Kinbei, our servant true and leal — 

Hast thou disloyal thoughts in thy bosom hid^ 

Or dost envy feel for our glory great? 

Or hast weary grown of thy honored task? 

When the moon doth nse, all the stars rejoice. 

For they have more light for their skyey jaunts. 

But if any star in a small cloud hide. 

It will earthward fall in a headlong flight . . . 

It but ill befits thee, then, son of Kiribei, 

When the Czar rejoices his joy to disdain, 

For by birth thou art a Scuratov true. 

And thou fostered wert by the Malutin clan'" 

The son of Kiribei thereon spake, and said. 

With obeisance low, to the Awesome Czar 
“Our Sovereign Lord, Ivan Vassilievich' 

Do not thou upbraid thy unworthy slave, 

There is never wine the heart's flames can quench, 

There is never viand that black thought can sate' 

But if thy wrath I roused, wreak thy royal will 
Order them to slay me, to lop off my head, 

For It heavy lies on my shoulders broad, 

Of Itself it droops to dank mother earth ” 

Unto him then spake Czar Vassilievich 
“Why, what grief can crush a stout lad like thee? 

Has the cloth of gold of thy robe rubbed tliin? 

Has thy sable cap far too long been worn? 

Has thy purse grown lean, of its gold all shorn? 

Or hast nicked the edge of thy chilled-stccl sw ord? 

Or hast lamed thy steed, through some blacksmith's fault? 

Or hast been knocked down by some trader’s son. 

In a bare-fist fight on Moscow River held?” 

The son of Kiribei then this answer made 
"Such a bewitched fist has not yet been born. 

Nor in noble line nor in trading dan. 

Gaily runs my steed from Cabardinian steppes. 

Like a mirror gleams my sword, its edge razor-keen, 

And on gala days, through thy royal largess. 

No worse than the next I myself array 

When I mount and ride my mettlesome steed. 

To pace him and race him beyond Moscow River, 
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My broad sash of silk about me I tighten. 

On the side of my head I perch my cap, 

'Tis of velvet made, with darkest sable trimmed; 

Nigh gates of hewn timbers all the fair maids stand, 

And the young wives, for to eye and sigh, and to smile at me. 

Only one eyes not, only one sighs not 

But with striped headdress her fair face doth hide. 

In all Holy Russia, our own Motherland, 

You may seek and never find a beauty so great : 

Statelily she walks, like to a young swan. 

Sweetly her eyes gaze, like a young dove's; 

If she utter a word, nightingales sing. 

Her rose cheeks blush with a living flame. 

Like the glow at morn in God’s own sky. 

Her braids ruddy are, with the sheen of gold. 

With bright ribbands are they interlaced, 

On her shoulders they ghde as though they had life, 

Her white bosom sweet they caress and kiss 
In a trading dan was she born and bred, 

Alena Dmitrevna is the name she bears 

When my eyes behold her I am not my own self: 

My strong arms fall listless by my side. 

My quick-dartmg eyes darken and grow dim. 

Weary, dreary then do I feel. Great Czar, 

Grieving on this earth by my lone self 
I no solace find in steeds swift as wind. 

My robes of doth of gold no solace for me hold, 

And no need have I of a gold-stuffed purse " 

And Ivan Vassilievich spake thereon, and laughed: 

"Well, my servant leal' In thy sorry plight. 

In thy woe so great, I shall try to help 
Here, take thou my gem-studded ring. 

Take thou, too, strings of orient pearls 

Some matchmaker seek, a crone wise and shrewd. 

And send her thou then with the preaous gifts 
To thy love, to Alena Dmitrevna, 

If she love thee well, hold thy weddmg feast. 

If she love thee not, be not wroth with me " 

Oh, all hail to ihee. Czar Ivan Vassilievich' 
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But thou hast been gulled by thy crafty slave, 

He hath not told thee all the truth, forsooth. 

Hath to thee ne’er told that the lady fair 
In the Church of God had been truly wed, 

Had been truly wed to a trader young. 

As our law demands, our own Christian law 

Ho there, lads, smg — but let your psaltery ring! 
Ho there, lads, drtnk — but let not your wtts stnk ' 
Pleasure ye the heart of the goodly krught, 

And hts lady-unfe, Itly- white of face' 


II 

At the counter of his shop the young trader sits, 

A well-built brave lad, Stepan, son of Paramon, 

And his last name is Kalashnicov 

His bolts of silk on the counter he spreads, 

With beguiling speech tries buyers to lure. 

His gold and silver he counts and recounts 
But this day has not been a good day for him 
The rich gentlefolk have been going right by. 

Going right by, but none stepped within 

The vespers have been rung and sung in every church. 
The evening glow is murky beyond Kremlin’s walls. 
Small clouds gather in the sky. 

They are driven by a gathering, chanting storm, 

'The broad market place is deserted now 
Stepan, son of Paramon, locks the oak shop door 
With a spring lock wrought in the Tongue-Tied Land, 
A huge surly hound outside he chains. 

And sunk in deep thought for his home he starts. 

Across Moscow River, where his young wife waits 

But when he comes at last to his well-built house, 
Stepan, son of Paramon, doth wonder much 
His young wife greets him not when he opes the door, 
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No white cloth is spread on the oaken board, 

While the light but barely glows where the icons hang 
And he calls to him his old household drudge 
"Tell me, now, Eremeievna, tell me everything 
Where has she gone to, where does she keep herself 
At so late an hour, my Alena Dmitrevna^ 

And my children dear — what about them^ 

I guess they ran and played till they tired out. 

And were early tucked in their little beds^" 

"Oh, my master dear, Stepan Paramonovich' 

'Tis a wonder wondrous that I have to tell 
For Alena Dmitrevna had to vespers gone — 

But the priest just passed with his fair young wife. 

They have lit their lights and sat down to sup, 

Yet from the parish church thy wife has not come back 
And thy little ones neither sleep nor play — 

They cry grievously, there's no hushing them ” 

In distressing thought did Kalashincov 
At the window stand, looking at the street. 

And that street was dark with the darkest night. 

The white snow fell, spreading far and wide. 

The white snow swirled, hiding every track 
Then within the entry he heard the door slam. 

And thereafter steps, hasty, faltering. 

He spun round and saw^-Christ’s power be with us' — 
Standing before him his own wedded wife 
Pale she was, all pale, and her head was bare. 

Her thick russet braids all unbraided were, 

Sprinkled o'er with snow and with rime bedewed. 

Her beclouded eyes with a crazed look stared. 

Her lips whispered words none could understand 

"Where, my wife, my wife, hast thou roaming been? 
In what courtyard, now, or upon what square. 

That thy hair is all in disorder now. 

That thy raiment is torn all to shreds? 

Thou hast lusted with, thou hast feasted with 
All the nobles’ sons, that I will be bound' 

Not tor that we wed 'fore the holy icons, 

Not for that, my wife, we gold rings exchanged 
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With an iron lock will I lock thee up 
Behind oaken doors, all with iron trimmed. 

So that God’s own light thou’lt no more behold. 

That my honest name thou'll no more besmirch 

When she heard such words poor Alena Dmitrevna 
Trembled grievously, like a frightened dove. 

Quivered ceaselessly, like an aspen leaf. 

Weeping brokenly with bitter, bitter tears, 

And sank down on her knees at her husband's feet 
"Oh, my own true lord, dear to me as the sun, 

Either slay me now or else hear me out' 

The things thou sayest are as a pointed blade — 

Because of them my poor heart is rent, 

I am not afcard of any cruel death. 

Nor am I afeard of what other folks may say, 

But I am afeard that I may lose thy love 
When the vespers ended I did homeward turn, 

Walking down the street, going all alone, 

Then methought I heard snow crunching not far behind 
I looked back and saw, running fleet as wind, 

A man after me My knees all but failed. 

Yet my silken scarf quickly my face veiled 
And he my hands seized in a visc-like grip. 

And thus spake to me in a whisper soft 
'What doth thee affright, my beauty beautifuP 
For no thief am I, slaying passers-by — 

'Tis the Czar I serve, the Most Awesome Czar, 

And all men call me the son of Kinbei, 

And the foster child of the Malutins proud 
I was frightened then more than e'er before. 

In my poor head all was in a dizzy whirl 
And he fell to kissing, to caressing me. 

And whilst kissing me he spoke without cease 
'Do but tell me what thy heart longeth for. 

My beloved one, my most precious one' 

Is it gold thou wishest, or is it orient pearls^ 

Dost wish for bright gems or patterned cloth of gold? 

Like a very queen I shall thee array. 

All the women will envy thy display — 

Only save thou me from a self-willed death. 
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If thou wouldst but love, wouldst but clasp me close — 

If for but one time, if but in farewell’’ 

And he me caressed, and he did me kiss, 

And each kiss accursed, like a living flame. 

Still my face is searing, still on my cheeks burns’ 

And the neighbor women through their gates peered out. 
Laughing, and their Angers pointed at us twain 
Then from out his hands I broke loose at last, 

And started off for home in a headlong flight, 

But that villain’s hands clutched my broidered shawl 
'That thou gavest me, and my Bokhara scarf 
He had me disgraced, hath put me to shame, 

1 that honest was, and without a stain — 

And the vixen neighbors, what won’t they say the now? 

And how could I now ever people face^ 

Do not thou let me, thy own wedded wife. 

Be the mock of vile and affronting men' 

Whom have I but thee to seek protection from> 

To whom could I now turn, from whom could I ask aid? 

In all the wide, wide world 1 but an orphan am. 

My own father under the cold sod lies. 

And my mother lies by my father’s side. 

While my elder brother, as thyself thou knowest, 

In a foreign land hath vanished without trace. 

While my younger brother still is but a child — 

Still IS but a child, with a child’s mind 
Thus to him did speadc Alena Dmitrevna, 

Weeping all the while, weeping scalding tears 

Stepan, son of Paramon, thereon sent a man 
For to bring to him his younger brethren two 
And his brethren came to him, and to him bowed low. 

And thereafter unto him spake they in these words 

’’Our eldest brother, do unto us impart 
What to thee hath happed, what to thee befell, 

"That made thee send for us in the dark of night, 

In the dark of night, in the frosty night?” 

”I will tell ye now, dearest brethren mine, 

■What a sore misfortune hath befallen me 

Our clan, so long m honor held, has been disgraced, to shame put. 
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By the Czar’s evil body^ard, the son of Kinbei, 

And the wrong is such as no soul can bear. 

And no stout heart can e'er put up with it 
So, tomorrow, when the fights are held 
On the Moscow River, before the very Czar, 

I, too, will fight hard ’gainst the Czar’s own bodyguard, 

I will fight to my dying breath, to very death, 

Buf if he beat me — step ye forth and fight 
For Holy Mother Truth for what is the right 
Be not faint of heart, dearest brethren mine' 

Younger you than I, fresher your strength is. 

Ye have gathered less sins on your soul than I — 

Mayhap the Lord to you may more gracious be'” 

And his brethren then thus did answer him 
"Whither the wind blows in the firmament, 

Thither, too, the small clouds in obedience rush, 

When the eagle, gray-winged, with a loud cry calls, 

To a blood-drenched vale where a battle raged. 

Calls for a feast through the night as a ghastly last rite, 

To him flock the eaglets from near and afar 
Our eldest brother thou, our second sire, 

Do as thou deemest best, as thou knowest best. 

And be sure, our own, we will thee ne’er fail ’’ 

Ho there, lads, sing — but let your psaltery ring' 

Ho there, lads, drink — but let not your wits sink' 

Pleasure ye the heart of the goodly knight, 

And his lady-wife, lily-white of face' 


III 

Over Moscow great, with its golden domes. 

Over Kremlin’s wall, all of white stones built. 
From beyond far woods, from beyond blue hills. 
On the snug roofs of hewn timber shedding light. 
The gray cloudlets scattering in disordered flight, 
The dawn’s scarlet glow rises in the sky, 
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It has tossed wide its lovelocks of gold, 

It has laved itself in the drifts of powdery snow. 

As a most fair maid looks in her mirror small, 

It looks into the clear sky, smilingly 

Wherefore, scarlet dawn-glow, has thou waked this day^ 
Wherefore art thou so sprightly, wherefore dost thou play ^ 

How Moscow's fighting men, stout of heart, came, flocked 
To the fisticuffs on Moscow River’s ice, 

For a holiday spree, for to amuse themselves' 

And the Czar drove up, with his knightly band. 

And his nobles all, and his bodyguards. 

And he ordered to be staked out a silver chain. 

With the links thereof soldered with virgin gold 
With that chain they squared a ring of an hundred feet, 

Of an hundred feet and five and seventy more, 

For them that would fight, fight it out man to man 
And thereupon the Czar, Ivan Vassilievich, bade 
That a call be called m a ringing voice 

"Oh, where ate ye all, ye stouthearted men^ 

Pleasure ye the Czar, our own Father dear, 

Step ye forth the now into the great ring, 

To him that wins a bout the Czar a gift will give, 

But him that defeat will receive, the Lord will forgive'" 

And the mettlesome son of Kinbei stepped forth, 

Bowed from the waist in silence before the Czar, 

From off his mighty shoulders his velvet cloak he cast. 
Propped his good right hand on his oak-stump hip, 

With the other fixed his scarlet cap. 

And awaited what good foe might against him come 

Thnce the loud call they did loudly call — 

Not a fighting man would as much as budge, 

They do but stand there and each other nudge 

The young bodyguard struts freely like a fighting cock. 

The chickenhearted fighters he doth jeer and mock 
"Ye have grown so meek, ye think twice, I guess' 

So be it, then, since ’tis a holiday, I vow 
I'll let my foe off alive, if he do repent, 

I shall but pleasure the Czar, our own Sire ’’ 
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But the throng sudden parts to either side — 

And through it comes Stepan, son of Paramon, 

The young trading man, the bold lighting man, 

Who bears the name of Kalashnicov 

First of all he bowed low before the Awesome Czar, 

Then to the Kremlin white, and the churches holy, 

And only then to all the Russian folk there 
Blazing are his eyes that are a falcon’s eyes. 

On the young bodyguard fixes he his gaze 
Facing him, a firm stance he takes. 

On his hands he draws the hard fighting gloves snug, 
His mighty shoulders he flexes with a shrug. 

And at his curly beard he doth most gently tug 

And to him then spake the son of Kiribei 
"Do but tell me now, thou stouthearted lad. 

From what line, what clan, thou art by birth, 

And what name it is that then call thee by^ 

So that we may know at thy funeral mass. 

And likewise that I know whom to boast about ’’ 

To him Stepan, son of Paramon, answer made 
"Why, the name they call me by is Stepan Kalashnicov, 
And I was born the son of an honest man. 

And I have lived according to the Lord's own law. 

Nor ever disgraced another man's wife. 

Nor ever moon's man been in the lonely night. 

Nor e'er myself hid from the heavens light 
And ’twas nought but truth thou didst say but now 
For one of us will a funeral mass be sung. 

And that no later than on the morrow, at the hour of noon 
And but one of us will all the boasting do. 

As he revels and feasts with his goodly friends. 

But 'tw'as not to chatT, not to make folks laugh 
I against thee come, thou vile paynim's son — 

I come to fight to my dying breath, to the very death'" 

But when he heard that, the son of Kinbei 
Turned all white of face, like the autumn snow. 

Over his bold eyes spread a veil of mist. 

And a chill ran down 'twixt his shoulders broad. 

He could say no word, for on his open lips it froze 
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And thereafter in silence the two drew apart; 

The two men of might their great fight did start. 

The scin of Kiribei swung his arm wide then. 

Landing the first blow on Kalashnicov, the trading man, 
And that blow he landed right square on his breast; 

Every rib shook in that stalwart chest. 

On his heels rocked Stepan, son of Paramon, 

On his breast a copper crucifix hung, 

With holy relics therein from Kiev town — 

And that cross was bent, and sank in the flesh 
Trickling like dew from under it came drops of blood — 
And thereon thought Stepan, son of Paramon 
"Whatsoever is bound to be, that will be fulfilled. 

I’ll stand up for what's right to the very last'” 

So he deftly turned, firmly braced himself, 

Gathered into him every ounce of strength, 

And at his hated foe struck, driving true and straight, 

At his left temple, with all his shoulder’s weight 
And the young bodyguard let out but one low moan. 
Swayed a little, and keeled over dead. 

He crashed down on the cold, cold snow. 

On the cold, cold snow, like a young pine tree. 

Like a young pine tree, in the thick pine woods. 

Cut at resinous roots by the woodsman's ax 

And on seeing that, the Czar, Czar Ivan Vassilievich, 

With great wrath was wroth, and on the ground he stamped, 
And a thundercloud gathered on his brow. 

He bade his men the bold trading man seize, 

And then to his awesome presence to be brought. 

And thus unto him spake the Orthodox Czar. 

"Answer me in all truth, in all conscience, 

Was’t through thy own will or unwillingly 
Thou didst do to death my servant leal and true. 

My best fighting man, son of KiribeP” 

“I will tell thee true, thou Orthodox Czar: 

I did him to death of my own free will. 

But wherefore and why I shall not tell thee, 

I will tell that only to the Lord God Himself. 
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Bid me my guilty head on the headsman’s block place. 

But withhold not from my children small. 

^C^ithhold thou not from my widow young. 

And from my brethren two, thy mercy and thy grace." 

"A good thing for thee, thou goodly lad, 

'Thou bold fighting man, and thou trader's son. 

That thou answer made as thy conscience bade. 

To thy widow young and thy orphans poor 
I shall grant a sum from my treasury. 

Thy brethren shall I bid from this very day, 

Freely to trade, without taxes or stay, 

Throughout the far-flung Russian domain. 

But as for thee, my goodly lad, do betake thee now 
To the towering black Execution Dock, 

And there lay down thy head, thy so restless head 
I will bid them hone-whet an ax of the finest steel. 

Bid the hangman don-put on new garb from head to heel. 

Order the Great Bell to ring, to peal. 

So as all the good folk in Moscow may know 
My grace I withheld not from thee also ’’ 

See how the folk gather on the Red Square; 

The Great Bell tolls, clangs so dolefully, 

Spreading far and wide the evil news 
Over the high scaffold on Execution Dock, 

In a blood-red shirt with buttons bright. 

Swinging a great ax whetted razor -keen. 

Rubbing his hands the hangman gaily struts. 

Biding there for the bold fighting man to come. 

But the bold fighting man, the great trading man. 

To his brethren twain is saying farewell. 

"There, my brethren two, friends of my own blood, 

Let us kiss, embrace, since for the last tune we part. 

Say farewell for me to Alena Dmitrevna, 

Bid her not to grieve for me overmuch. 

To my little ones tell no word of me. 

Say farewell for me to my parents’ house. 

Say farewell for me to all my bosom friends. 

And pray ye yourselves in the Church of God, 

For my soul — ^my soul, full of mortal sin’” 
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And they put to death Stepan Kalashnicov, 

With a cruel death, and an ignominious, 

And his hapless head rolled in blood on the scaffold boards. 

Beyond Moscow River did they bury him, 

In an open field, where three highways meet — 

The Tula Road, the Ryazan, and the Vladimir 
And a hillock of sods they raised over it, 

And a cross of maple wood they put over it 
And the riotous winds wander freely and howl 
Over his small grave, lonely and without name. 

And the good folk go by that lonely grave 

When an old man goes by, he crosses himself, 

When a fine lad goes by, he preens himself. 

When a young maid goes by, she weeps to herself 
But when they that sing to the psaltery go by. they strike up a song' 

Ho theie, lads brave and strong^ 

And ye psallet y playeri young, 

Whose voices ung in song 
Fitly yow song began—bring it to a fit end 
To all men due desert i and honor extend' 

To the openhanded knight — glory' 

And to his beauteous lady-wife — glory' 

And to all the Christian folk — glory' 



M^ci Vassilmch 

Koltsov 

1808-1842 


Koltsov is the Russian approxima- 
tion of Burns 

From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the cultured, upper- 
class poets had been seeking to en- 
graft Russian poetry with the artless 
forms of the folk song and to express 
therein the forthright emotion, the 
outlook of the people But what was 
really needed was a poet of genius, 
sprung from the people itself 
Koltsov was that poet — Russia's first 
genuine folk poet 


This burgher of Voronezh, who 
acted as a sort of commission mer- 
chant for the peasants, who had only 
a year and a half of the most ele- 
mentary schooling, acquiring an edu- 
cation from whatever books came his 
way, became a protege of Belinski’s 
and was the first to reveal the wealth 
of poetry hidden deep in the soul of 
the peasant — who at that time was no 
more than a chattel slave 

Koltsov died of tuberculosis at the 
age of thirty-four 


/ Will Saddle a Steed 


I WILL saddle a steed, 
A steed fleet as wind, 
I will soar, will fly 
Light as any hawk, 
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Over leas, over seas 
To a far-off land 
I will overtake. 

Will bring back my youth' 

Will array myself 
As the youth I was. 

And once more the eyes 
Of fair maidens please' 

But — no paths e'er lead 
To things past recall, 

Never will the sun 
In the West arise' 


Frances Winwar 



J^ieholas VassUkvick 

Qogol 


1809-1852 


Aristophanes, Cervantes, Dickens, 
Erasmus, Gogol, Heme, Lucian, 
Martial, Moliere, Rabelais, Swift, 
Voltaire . The list is deliber- 
ately alphabetical There ate so many 
analogies and contrasts ' Both Gogol 
and Moliere were good actors and 
better playwrights (if we may men- 
tion a third actor-playwright, from 
the reports that have come down to 
us we can concede that Gogol was a 
better actor than Shakespeare) , 
Gogol, however, never became a pro- 
fessional actor , also, despite the mag- 
nificent stageful of characters to the 
credit of each master of comedy and 
satire, it would be as loose to style 
Moliere a Gallic Gogol as it would be 
to style Gogol a Slavic Moliere The 
satyricon of Gogol is full-bodied, 
ted, and rich, the satyricon of Mo- 
li^re IS fine, glaucous, and dry A 
comparison of Harpagon and Pliush- 
kin will instantly occur to the reader 
Harpagon is great, indisputably, yet 
leaning toward mummy, Pliushkin 


IS living skin-bones-and-phlegm As 
for poor Scrooge, he is paler than 
Marley’s ghost by comparison with 
the latter (Gogol, incidentally, 
translated and adapted, despite his 
dislike of French, Moh^re’s Sgant 
Telle ) 

Rabelais^ You can easily note 
Gogol’s love of the infinitesimal de- 
tail, of cataloguing, of the gusty, 
lusty word, of an exuberant vocabu- 
lary, of robustness, of exaggeration 
(where he is akin to the great Ameri- 
can humorists) He is of kin, too, 
to Thomas Wolfe Notice, merely, 
how both Wolfe and Gogol delight 
in the color, smell, taste, richness 
and copiousness of earthy man’s 
poetry — good food And both the 
Russian and the American shake 
hands on this, across the centuries, 
with that Frenchman, Rabelais-Aico- 
fnbas 

Swift’ There ate two supreme 
examples of death-grin sardoniasm 
m world satire One, if you will re 
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call, IS Swift’s Modest Proposal, etc 
The reader of Dead Souls will have 
no difficulty in recalling the second 
the scene where Chichicov, the 
zombie dealer, is haggling over dead 
souls with Korobochca, the immor- 
tal widow woman 

A comparison with Dickens is 
inevitable (Both Gogol and Dick- 
ens were admittedly talented, if not 
professional, character actors, and 
superb as readers ) In character 
drawing the English master is )ust 
about Gogol's only peer But Gogol 
can be savage on occasion , is never 
sugar -watenly sentimental , decid- 
edly (despite his conjectured vir- 
ginity) better at creating feminine 
characters, and not only was not a 
reformer but resented even the tag 
of liberal that some critics bestowed 
on him If Dead Souls is an indict- 
ment of serfdom, it is so without the 
author’s awareness Dead Souls is by 
no means the Russian Uncle Tom's 
Cabin That honor goes to Turge- 
nev’s Hunting Sketches, published in 
1852, the year of Gogol s death and 
of the publication of the second part 
of Dead Souls laThe Inspector Gen- 
eral ("It’ll be funnier than the 
devil'" he wrote to Pushkin, who 
gave him the theme for the play, 
)ust as he had done for Dead Souls ) 
Gogol’s admitted aim was to "dump 
in a single heap all that is vile in 
Russia,” yet serfdom is not in that 
heap at all This inability to perceive 
the root of all Russia's evil forms 
the paradox of Gogol, Russia's first 
Naturalist, Russia's greatest satirist 
(In a literature that is, oddly, richer 
in the picaresque than even the Span- 


ish, Gogol has created not one but 
two superb petty knaves Chichicov 
and Hlestacov ) 

Gogol Yanovski (later he dropped 
the Yanovski, gogol is a species of 
wild duck) was born in a family 
of petty squires in the Ukraine — 
Russia’s mother lode of great hu- 
morists and the more cheerful poets 
His Micawberish father was pas- 
sionately fond of theatricals, he 
directed, he acted, he even wrote 
two comedies m Ukrainian which 
are assigned a high place m the lit- 
erature of that language He it was 
who coached Nicholas in theater and 
developed his power of improvisa- 
tion His mother may, to some ex- 
tent, be considered his collaborator, 
she supplied him, by request, with 
the details of Ukrainian folkways, 
which Gogol so fully and superbly 
utilized m his unbelievably fine and 
original stories of Little Russia He 
may have studied law, but appar- 
ently never even attempted to p'"ic- 
ticc It He quit civil service, unable 
to stomach the bureaucratic milieu 

He had very hard sledding in 
Petersburg, like Krylov, he was re- 
duced to tutoring the scions of the 
wealthy For that matter, his first 
two books (poetry, under pseudo- 
nyms) were as ghastly failures as the 
first ventures of Poe His reading, 
during his one and only tryout 
for the professional stage, had been 
"expressive, masterly, and absolutely 
natural,” but since it was utterly de- 
void of the artificiality and affecta- 
tion then in vogue, it did not make a 
favorable impression on the "theat- 
rical aristarchs" He did not even 
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bother returning for the verdict on 
his audition Suniiarly, while no 
Beau Brummell, he was neither de- 
formed nor repulsive, not was he an 
unmitigated failure at teaching, 
which he tried only after attaining 
success, and acquiring the genuine 
friendship of ^ucovski, Pushkin, 
and others, these friendships he won 
through his Evenings on a Farm near 
Dtkanka, Published by Rood Panko, 
the Beekeeper — a fresh, fantastic 
book, and of an unprecedented 
genre As a matter of fact, he held 
two teaching positions His first two 
or three lectures as a professor of 
history were unbelievably brilliant 
displays of fireworks and showman- 
ship, thereafter, owing to lack of 
time for preparation, the pyrotech- 
nics petered out (Turgenev, then 
unknown, was one of those who 
attended these lectures ) 

He was afflicted with Cossack 
wanderlust, and at one time actually 
started out for Amenta with the 
intention of settling there Incident- 
ally, he was passionately fond of 
drawing and, while no Du Maurier, 
IS as good a draftsman as Thackeray, 
at least The final burning of the 
second, and probably the outline of 
the third, part of Dead Souls (he 
had burned previous drafts once or 
twice before) is one of the most har- 
rowing calamities of literature, and 
as poignant an incident as the sui- 
cide of Chatterton 

We are indebted for this loss to 
the influence of Gogol’s evil demon, 
an Ignorant Orthodox priest who 
finally turned Gogol’s latent mysti- 
cism into the downright religious 


mania chat ruined him as a creative 
artist And even his deathbed call for 
a ladder, for long considered deliri- 
ous gibberish, was only an echoing 
of a Russian saint’s similar call, it 
need not necessarily be regarded as 
raving, unless quoting Jeremiah be 
regarded as delirium, 

Gogol was, throughout his life, 
harassed by censorship. He had, 
grovelingly, to distort the Captain 
Kopeikin story so that Dead Souls 
might see the light , every effort was 
made to suppress The Inspector Gen- 
eral, and the censors would have suc- 
ceeded had It not been for the hearty 
laughter and applause of Nicholas I 
at the first performance — May i 
(New Style), 1836, at the Alexan 
drovski ’Theater in Petersburg The 
play’s reception, needless to say, 
was a stormy one, but the Czar is 
supposed to have said, with |ust the 
right touch of chuckling demagogic 
bravado "Everybody got his — but I 
most of all 

The Overcoat is a must in any Rus 
Sian anthology, in view of Dostoiev 
ski’s mot (see commentary preceding 
the Pushkin selections) 

A great deal of Gogol is available 
in English However, the mam 
trouble with almost all the English 
translations is not that they are Vic- 
torian, but that they were not good 
even when the great Queen was 
alive 
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Zke Omcoat 


In the Bureau of . but it might be better not to mention the Bureau 

by Its precise name There is nothing more touchy than all these Bureaus, 
Regiments, Qiancelleries of every sort, and, in a word, every sort of 
person belonging to the administrative classes Nowadays every avilian, 
even, considers all of society insulted in his own person Quite recently, 
so they say, a petition came through from a certain Captain of Rural 
Police in some town or other (I can’t recall its name), in which he 
explained clearly that the whole social structure was headed for nun 
and that his sacred name was actually being taken entirely in vain, and, 
in proof, he documented his petition with the enormous tome of some 
romantic work or other wherein, every ten pages or so, a Captain of 
Rural Police appeared — in some passages even in an out-and-out 
drunken state And so, to avoid any and all unpleasantnesses, we’d 
better call the Bureau in question a certain Bureau And so, in a certain 
Bureau there served a certain clerk — a clerk whom one could hardly 
style very remarkable quite low of stature, somewhat pockmarked, 
somewhat rusty-hued of hair, even somewhat purblind, at first glance, 
rather bald at the temples, with wrinkles along both cheeks, and his 
face of that complexion which is usually called hemorrhoidal Well, 
what would you^ It's the Petersburg climate that’s to blame As far 
as his tank is concerned (for among us the rank must be made known 
first of all ) , why, he was what they call a Perpetual T itular Councilor — 
a rank which, as everybody knows, various writers who have a praise- 
worthy wqnt of throwing their weight about among those who are in 
no position to hit back, have twitted and exercised their keen wits 
against often and long This clerk’s family name was Bashmachkm 
It’s quite evident, by the very name, that it sprang from bashmak or 
shoe, but at what time, just when and how it sprang from a shoe — 
of that nothing is known For not only this clerk’s father but his grand- 
father and even his brother-in-law, and absolutely all the Bashmachkins, 
walked about in boots, merely resoling them three times a year 

Translated by Bernard Guiibert Guerney 
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His name and patronymic were Akakii Akakiievich It may, perhaps, 
strike the reader as somewhat odd and out of the way, but the reader 
may rest assured that the author has not gone out of his way at all to 
find It, but that certain circumstances had come about of themselves 
in such fashion that there was absolutely no way of giving him any 
other name And the precise way this came about was as follows. 
Akakii Akakiievich was bom — unless my memory plays me false — 
on the night of the twenty-third of March His late mother, a govern- 
ment clerk's wife, and a very good woman, was all set to christen her 
child, all fit and proper She was still lying in bed, facing the door, 
while on her right stood the godfather, a most excellent man hy the 
name of Ivan Ivanovich Eroshkin, who had charge of some Department 
or other in a certain Administrative Office, and the godmother, the wife 
of the precinct police officer, a woman of rare virtues, by the name of 
Anna Semenovna Byelobrushkina The mother was offered the choice 
of any one of three names Mokii, Sossii — or the child could even be 
given the name of that great martyr, Hozdavat "No,” the late lamented 
had reflected, "what sort of names are these>’' In order to please her they 
opiened the calendar at another place — and the result was again three 
names Triphilii, Dula, and Varahasii "What a visitation*" said the 
elderly woman. "What names all these be’ To tell you the truth. I've 
never even heard the likes of them If it were at least Baradat or 
Baruch, but why do Triphilii and Varahasii have to turn up^" They 
turned over another page — and came up with Pavsikahii and Vahtissii 
"Well, 1 can see now," said the mother, "that such is evidently his fate 
In that case it would be better if he were called after his father His 
father was an Akakii — let the son be an Akakii also." And that's how 
Akakii Akakiievich came to be Akakii Akakiievich. 

The child was baptized, during which rite he began to bawl and 
made terrible faces as if anticipating that it would be his lot to become 
a Perpetual Titular Councilor And so that’s the way it had all come 
about We have brought the matter up so that the reader might see 
for himself that all this had come about through sheer inevitability and 
it had been utterly unpossible to bestow any other name upon Akakii 
Akakiievich 

When, at precisely what time, he entered the Bureau, and who gave 
him the berth, were things which no one could recall No matter how 
many Directors and his superiors of one sort or another came and went, 
he was always to be seen in the one and the same spot, in the same 
posture, in the very same post, always the same Clerk of Correspond- 
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ence, so that subsequently people became convinced that he evidently 
had come into the world just the way he was, all done and set, in a 
uniform frock and bald at the temples No respect whatsoever was 
shown him in the Bureau The porters not only didn’t jump up from 
their places whenever he happened to pass by, but didn’t even as much 
as glance at him, as if nothing more than a common housefly had passed 
through the reception hall His superiors treated him with a certain 
chill despotism Some assistant or other of some Head of a Department 
would simply shove papers under his nose, without as much as saying 
"Transcribe these," or "Here’s a rather pretty, interesting little case,” 
or any of those small pleasantries that are current in well-conducted 
administrative institutions And he would take the work, merely glanc- 
ing at the paper, without looking up to see who had put it down before 
him and whether that person had the right to do so, he took it and 
right then and there went to work on it The young clerks made fun 
of him and sharpened their wits at his expense, to whatever extent their 
quiU-dnving wittiness sufficed, retailing in his very presence the various 
stories made up about him, they said of his landlady a crone of seventy, 
that she beat him, and asked him when their wedding would take place 
they scattered torn paper over his head, maintaining it was snow 
But not a word did Akaka Akakiievich say in answer to all this, as 
if there were actually nobody before him It did not even affect his 
work in the midst of all these annoyances he did not make a single 
clerical error Only when the jest was past all bearing, when they 
jostled his arm, hindering him from doing his work, would he say 
"Leave me alone' Why do you pick on me^” And there was something 
odd about his words and in the voice with which he uttered them 
In that voice could be heard something that moved one to pity — so 
much so that one young man, a recent entrant, who, following the 
example of the others, had permitted himself to make fun of Akakii 
Akakiievich, stopped suddenly, as if pierced to the quick, and from 
that time on everything seemed to change in his eyes and appeared 
in a different light Some sort of preternatural force seemed to repel 
him from the companions he had made, having taken them for decent, 
sociable people And for a long time afterward, in the very midst of 
his most cheerful moments, the little squat clerk would appear before 
him, with the small bald patches on each side of his forehead, and 
he would hear his heart-piercing words "Leave me alone' Why do you 
pick on me'’’’ And in these heart-pierang words he caught the ringing 
sound of others "I am your brother " And the poor young man would 
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cover his eyes with his hand, and many a time in his life thereafter 
did he shudder, seeing how much inhumanity there is in man, how 
much hidden ferocious coarseness lurks in refined, cultured worldliness 
and, O God' even in that very man whom the world holds to be noble 
and honorable . . . 

It IS doubtful if you could find anywhere a man whose life lay so 
much m his work It would hardly do to say that he worked with zeal, 
no, It was a labor of love Thus, m this transcription of his, he visioned 
some sort of diversified and pleasant world all its own His face 
expressed delight, certain letters were favorites of his and, whenever 
he came across them he would be beside himself with rapture he'd 
chuckle, and wink, and help things along by working his lips, so that 
It seemed as if one could read on his face every letter his quill was 
outlining If rewards had been meted out to him commensurately with 
his zeal, he might have, to his astonishment, actually found himself 
among the State Councilors, but, as none other than those wits, his 
own co-workers, expressed it, all he’d worked himself up to was a 
button in a buttonhole too wide, and piles in his backside 

However, it would not be quite correct to say that absolutely no atten- 
tion was paid him One Director, being a kindly man and wishing to 
reward him for his long sersnce, gave orders that some work of a more 
important nature than the usual transcription be assigned to him, to be 
precise, he was told to make a certain referral to another Administrative 
Department out of a docket already prepared, the matter consisted, 
all in all, of changing the main title as well as some pronouns here 
and there from the first person singular to the third person singular 
This made so much work for him that he was all of a sweat, kept 
mopping his forehead, and finally said "No, better let me transcribe 
something " Thenceforth they left him to his transcription for all time 
Outside of this transcription, it seemed, nothing existed for him 

He gave no thought whatsoever to his dress, the uniform frock coat 
on him wasn’t the prescribed green at all, but rather of sop e rusty-flour 
hue His collar was very tight and very low, so that his neck, even though 
it wasn't a long one, seemed extraordinarily long emerging therefrom, 
like those gypsum kittens with nodding heads which certain outlanders 
balance by the dozen atop their heads and peddle throughout Russia 
And, always, something was bound to stick to his coat a wisp of hay 
or some bit of thread, in addition to that, he had a peculiar knack when- 
ever he walked through the streets of getting under some window at 
the precise moment when garbage of every sort was being thrown out 
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of it, and for that reason always bore off on his hat watermelon and 
cantaloupe rmds and other such trifles. Not once m all his life had 
he ever turned his attention to the everyday things and doings out 
in the street — something, as everybody knows, that is always watched 
with eager interest by Akakii Akakiievich’s confrere, the young govern- 
ment clerk, the penetration of whose lively gaze is so extensive that 
he will even take in somebody on the opposite sidewalk who has ripped 
loose his trouser strap — a thing that never fails to evoke a sly smile on 
the young clerk’s face But even if Akakii Akakiievich did look at 
anythmg, he saw thereon nothing but his own neatly, evenly penned 
lines of script, and only when some horse's nose, bobbing up from no 
one knew where, would be placed on his shoulder and let a whole gust 
of wind in his face through its nostrils, would he notice that he was 
not in the middle of a line of script but, rather, in the middle of the 
roadway 

On coming home he would immediately sit down at the table, gulp 
down his cabbage soup and bolt a piece of veal with onions, without 
noticing in the least the taste of either, eating everything together 
with the flies and whatever else God may have sent at that particular 
time of the year On perceiving that his belly was beginning to swell 
out, he’d get up from the table, take out a small bottle of ink, and 
transcribe the papers he had brought home If there were no homework, 
he would deliberately, for his own edification, make a copy of some 
paper for himself, especially if the document were remarkable not for 
its beauty of style but merely addressed to some new or important 
person 

Even at those hours when the gray sky of Petersburg becomes entirely 
extinguished and all the pettifogging tribe has eaten its fill and finished 
ditmer, each as best he could, in accordance with the salary he receives 
and his own bent, when everybody has already rested up after the 
scraping of quills in various departments, the running around, the 
unavoidable cares about their own affairs and the affairs of others, and 
ail that which restless man sets himself as a task voluntarily and to an 
even greater extent than necessary — ^at a time whin the petty bureaucrats 
hasten to devote whatever time remained to enjoyment he who is of the 
more lively sort hastening to the theater, another for a saunter through 
the streets, devoting the time to an inspection of certain pretty little 
hats, still another to some evening party, to spend that tune in paying 
compliments to some comely young lady, the star of a small bureau- 
cratic circle, a fourth (and this happened most frequently of all) would 
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simply go for a call on a confrere in a flat up three or four flights of 
stairs, consisting of two small rooms with an entry and a kitchen and 
one or two attempts at the latest improvements — a kerosene lamp in- 
stead of candles, or some other elegant little thing that had cost many 
sacrifices, such as going without dinners or good times — in short, even 
at the time when all the petty bureaucrats scatter through the small 
apartments of their friends for a session of dummy whist, sipping tea 
out of tumblers and nibbling at cheap zwieback, drawing deep at their 
pipes, the stems thereof as long as walking sticks, retailing, during the 
shuflling and dealing, some bit of gossip or other from high society 
that had reached them at long last (something which no Russian, under 
any circumstances, and of whatever estate he be, can ever deny himself) , 
or even, when there was nothing whatsoever to talk about, retelling 
the eternal chestnut of the commandant to whom people came to say 
that the tail of the horse on the Falconetti monument had been docked 
— in short, even at the time when every soul yearns to be diverted, 
Akakii Akakiievich did not give himself up to any diversion No man 
could claim having ever seen him at any evening gathering Having had 
his sweet fill of quill-dnving, he would he down to sleep, smiling at the 
thought of the next day just what would God send him on the morrow 
Such was the peaceful course of life of a man who, with a yearly 
salary of four hundred, knew how to be content with his lot, and that 
course might even have continued to a ripe old age had it not been 
for sundry calamines, such as are strewn along the path of life, not 
only of Titular, but even Privy, Actual, Court, and all others sorts of 
Councilors, even those who never give any counsel to anybody nor 
ever accept any counsel from others for themselves 

There is, in Petersburg, a formidable foe of all those whose salary 
runs to four hundred a year or thereabouts This foe is none other than 
our Northern frost — even though, by the bye, they do say that it’s 
the most healthful thing for you At nine in the moimng, precisely at 
that hour when the streets are thronged with those on their way to 
sundry bureaus, it begins dealing out such powerful and penetrating 
fillips to all noses, without any discrimination, that the poor bureaucrats 
absolutely do not know how to hide them At this time, when even 
those who fill the higher posts feel their foreheads aching because 
of the frost and the tears come to their eyes, the poor Titular Counalors 
are sometimes utterly defenseless The sole salvation, if one’s overcoat 
lb of the thinnest, lies in dashing, as quickly as possible, through five 
or sue blocks and then stamping one’s feet plenty in the porter’s room, 
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until the faculties and gifts for administiative duties, which have been 
froaen on the way, are thus thawed out at last 

For some time Akakii Akakiievich had begun to notice that the cold 
was somehow penetrating his back and shoulders with espiecial feroaty, 
despite the fact that he tried to run the required distance as quickly as 
possible It occurred to him, at last, that there might be some defects 
about this overcoat. After looking it over rather thoroughly at home 
he discovered that in two or three places — in the back and at the shoul- 
ders, to be exact — it had become no better than the coarsest of sacking, 
the cloth was rubbed to such an extent that one could see through it, 
and the lining had crept apart The reader must be informed that Akakii 
Akakiievich’s overcoat, too, was a butt for the jokes of the petty bureau- 
crats, It had been deprived of the honorable name of an overcoat, even, 
and dubbed a negligee And, really, it was of a rather queer cut, its 
collar grew smaller with every year, inasmuch as it was utilized to 
supplement the other parts of the garment This supplementing was 
not at all a compliment to the skill of the tailor, and the effect really 
W'as baggy and unsightly 

Perceiving what the matter was, Akakii Akakiievich decided that 
the overcoat would have to go to Petrovich the tailor, who lived some- 
where up four flights of backstairs and who, despite a squmt-eye and 
pockmarks all over his face, did quite well at repairmg bureaucratic 
as well as all other trousers and coats — of course, be it understood, when 
he was in a sober state and not hatching some nonsartorial scheme in 
his head One shouldn’t, really, mention this tailor at great length, 
but since there is already a precedent for each character in a tale being 
clearly defined, there’s no help for it, and so let’s trot out Petrovich 
as well In the beginning he had been called simply Gregory and had 
been the serf of some squire or other, he had begun calling himself 
Petrovich only after obtaining his freedom papers and taking to drink- 
ing rather hard on any and every holiday — at first on the red-letter 
ones and then, without any discrimination, on all those designated by 
the church wherever there was a little cross marking the day on the 
calendar In this respect he was loyal to the customs of our grandsires, 
and, when bickering with his wife, would call her a worldly woman and 
a German frau And, since we’ve already been inadvertent enough to 
mention his wife, it will be necessary to say a word or two about her 
as well, but, regrettably, little was known about her — unless, perhaps, 
the fact that Petrovich had a wife, or that she even wore a house-cap 
and not a kerchief, but as for beauty, it appears that she could hardly 
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boast of any; at least the soldiers in the Guards were the only ones 
with hardihood enough to bend down for a peep under her cap, twitch- 
ing their mustache as they did so and emitting a certain peculiar sound. 

As he clambered up the staircase that led to Petrovich — the staircase, 
to render it its just due, was dripping all over from water and slops 
and thoroughly permeated with that alcoholic odor which makes the 
eyes smart and is, as everybody knows, unfailingly present on all the 
backstairs of all the houses in Petersburg — as he clambered up this 
staircase Akakii Akakiievich was already conjecturing hovr stiff Petro- 
vich’s asking-price would be and mentally determined not to give him 
more than two rubles The door was open, because the mistress of 
the place, bemg busy preparing some fish, had filled the kitchen with 
so much smoke that one actually couldn’t see the very cockroaches for 
It Akakn Akakiievich made his way through the kitchen, unperceived 
even by the mistress herself, and at last entered the room wherein he 
beheld Petrovich, sitting on a wide table of unpainted deal with his 
feet tucked in under him like a Turkish Pasha His feet, as is the wont 
of tailors seated at their work, were bare, and the first thing that struck 
one’s eyes was the big toe of one, very familiar to Akakn Akakiievich, 
with some sort of deformed nail, as thick and strong as a turtle’s shell 
About Petrovich's neck were loops of silk and cotton thread, while 
some sort of ragged garment was lying on his knees For the last three 
minutes he had been trying to put a thread through the eye of a needle, 
couldn’t hit the mark, and because of that was very wroth against the 
darkness of the room and even the thread itself, grumbling under his 
breath "She won’t go through, the heathen’ You’ve spoiled my heart’s 
blood, you damned good-for-nothmg*’’ 

Akakn Akakiievich felt upset because he had come at just the moment 
when Petrovich was very angry, he liked to give in his work when the 
latter was already under the influence or, as his wife put it, ' ’He’s already 
full of rot-gut, the one-eyed devil'" In such a state Petrovich usually 
gave in willingly and agreed to everything, he even bowee and was 
grateful every time Afterward, true enough, his wife would come 
around and complain Weepily that, now, her husband had been drunk 
and for that reason had taken on the work too cheaply, but all you 
had to do was to tack on another ten kopecks — and the thing was in 
the bag But now, it seemed, Petrovich was in a sober state, and for 
that reason pn his high horse, hard to win over, and bent on boosting 
his prices to the devil knows what heights Akakn Akakiievich sur- 
mised this and, as the saying goes, was all set to make back tracks, but 
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the deal had already been started Petrovich puckered up his one good 
eye against him very fixedly and Akakii Akakiievich involuntarily said, 
"Greetings, Petrovich'" "Greetings to you. Sir,” said Petrovich and 
looked askance at Akakii Akakiievich’s hands, wishing to see what sort 
of booty the other bore. 

"Well, now, I’ve come to see you, now, Petrovich!" 

Akaku Akakiievich, the reader must be informed, explained himself 
for the most part in prepositions, adverbs, and such verbal oddments 
as have absolutely no significance But if the matter was exceedingly 
difficult, he actually had a way of not finishing his phrase at all, so that, 
quite frequently, beginning his speech with such words as "This, really, 
IS perfectly, you know — " — he would have nothing at all to follow 
up with, and he himself would be likely to forget the matter, thinking 
that he had already said everything in full. 

"Well, just what is it^” asked Petrovich, and at the same time, with 
his one good eye, surveyed the entire garment, beginning with the 
collar and going on to the sleeves, the back, the coat-skirts, and the 
buttonholes, for it was all very familiar to him, masmuch as it was all 
his own handiwotk That's a way ail tailors have, it’s the first thing 
a tailor will do on meeting you 

"Why, what I’m after, now, Petrovich . the overcoat, now, the 
cloth there, you see, in all the other places it’s strong as can be 
. it’s gotten a trifle dusty and only seems to be old, but it’s really 
new, there's only one spot a little sort of in the back 
and also one shoulder, a trifle rubbed through — and this shoulder, too, 
a trifle — do you see? Not a lot of work, really — ” 

Petrovich took up the negligee, spread it out over the table as a 
preliminary, examined it for a long time, shook his head, and then 
groped with his hand on the window sill for a round snuffbox with the 
portrait of some general or other on its lid — just which one nobody 
could tell, inasmuch as the place occupied by the face had been holed 
through with a finger and then pasted over with a small square of paper 
After duly taking tobacco, Petrovich held the negligee taut in his hands 
and scrutinized it against the light, and again shook his head, after this 
he turned it with the Iming up and again shook his head, again took 
off the lid with the general’s face pasted over with paper and, having 
fully loaded both nostrils with snuff, covered the snuffbox, put it away, 
and, at long last, gave his verdict 

“No, there’s no fixin' this thing your wardrobe’s in a bad way'” 
Akakii Akakiievich’s heart skipped a beat at these words 
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"But why not, Petrovich^" he asked, almost in the imploring voice 
of a child "All that ails it, now it‘s rubbed through at the shoul- 
ders Surely you must have some small scraps of cloth or other — ” 
"Why, yes, one could find the scraps — the scraps will turn up," said 
Petrovich "Only there's no sewing them on the whole thing's all 
rotten touch a needle to it — and it just crawls apart on you " 

"Well, let It crawl — and you just slap a patch right on to it " 

"Yes, but there's nothing to slap them little patches on to, there 
ain't nothing for the patch to take hold on — there's been far too much 
wear It’s cloth in name only, but if a gust of wind was to blow on it 
it would scatter " 

"Well, now, you just fix it up That, really, now how can it be^" 

"No," said Petrovich decisively, "there ain't a thing to be done The 
whole thing’s in a bad way You’d better, when the cold winter spell 
comes, make footcloths out of it, because stockings ain’t so warm It’s 
them Germans that invented them stockings, so’s to rake in more money 
for themselves [Petrovich loved to needle the Germans whenever the 
chance turned up ] But as for that there overcoat, it looks like you’ll 
have to make yourself a new one ’’ 

At the word new a mist swam before Akakii Akakiievich’s eyes and 
everything in the room became a hotchpotch All he could see clearly 
was the general on the lid of Petrovich’s snuffbox, his face pasted over 
with a piece of paper 

"A new one^ But how’’’ he asked, still as if he were in a dream. 
"Why, I have no money for that ’’ 

"Yes, a new one," said Petrovich with a heathenish imperturbability. 
"Well, if there’s no getting out of it, how much, now — " 

"You mean, how much it would cost’’’ 

"Yes ’’ 

"Why, you’d have to cough up three fifties and a bit over,” pro- 
nounced Petrovich and significantly pursed up his lips at this He was 
very fond of strong effects, was fond of somehow nonplusing some- 
body, utterly and suddenly, and then eyeing his victim sidelong, to 
see what sort of wry face the nonplusee would pull after ms words 
"A hundred and fifty for an overcoat'” poor Akakii Akakiievich 
cried out — cried out perhaps for the first time since he was born, for 
he was always distinguished for his low voice. 

"Yes, Sir'" said Petrovich "And what an overcoat, at that' If you 
put a marten collar on it and add a silk-hned hood it might stand you 
even two hundred." 
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"Petrovich, please’" Akakii Akakiievich was saying in an imploring 
voice, without grasping and without even trying to grasp the wotdt 
uttered by Petrovich and all his effects "Fix it somehow or other, now 
so’s it may do a little longer, at least — " 

"Why, no, that'll be only having the work go to waste and spending 
your money for nothing,” said Petrovich, and after these words Akakii 
Akakiievich walked out annihilated But Petrovich, after his departure, 
remained as he was for a long tune, with meamngfully pursed lips and 
without resuming his work, satisfied with neither having lowered him- 
self nor having betrayed the sartorial art 

Out in the street, Akakii Akaluievich walked along like a somnam- 
bulist "What a business, now, what a business," he kept saying to 
himself "Really, I never even thought that it, now would turn 
out like that " And then, after a pause, added "So that's it' That's 
how it's turned out after all' Really, now, I couldn't even suppose that 
it . like that, now — ” This was followed by another long pause, 
after which he uttered aloud "So that's how it is' This, really, now, 
is something that's beyond all, now, expectation well, I never' 
What a fix, now'” 

Having said this, instead of heading for home, he started off in an 
entirely different direction without himself suspecting it On the way 
a chimney sweep caught him square with his whole sooty side and 
covered his whole shoulder with soot, enough quicklime to cover his 
whole hat tumbled down on him from the top of a building under 
construction He noticed nothing of all this and only later, when he 
ran up against a policeman near his sentry box (who, having placed 
his halberd near him, was shaking some tobacco out of a paper cornu- 
copia on to his calloused palm), did Akakii Akakiievich come a little 
to himself, and that only because the policeman said "What’s the idea 
of shoving your face right into mine^ Ain’t the sidewalk big enough 
for you^” This made him look about him and turn homeward 

Only here did he begin to pull his wits together, he perceived his 
situation in its clear and real light, he started talking to himself no 
longer in snatches but reasoningly and frankly, as with a judicious 
friend with whom one might discuss a matter most heartfelt and 
intimate "Well, no,” said Akakii Akakiievich, "there’s no use reason- 
ing with Petrovich now, he's, now, that way His wife had a 

chance to give him a drubbing, it looks like No, it’ll be better if I come 
to him on a Sunday morning, after Saturday night's good time he’ll 
he squinting his eye and very sleepy, sc he’ll have to have a hair of the 
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dog that bit him, but his wife won’t give him any money, now, and 
just then I’ll up with ten kopecks or so and into his hand with it — 
so he’ll be more reasonable to talk with, like, and the overcoat will 
then be sort of 

That was the way Akakii Akakiievich reasoned things out to himself, 
bolstering up his spirits And, having bided his time till the next Sunday 
and spied from afar that Petrovich's wife was going off somewhere 
out of the house, he went straight up to him Petrovich, sure enough, 
was squinting his eye hard after the Saturday night before, kept his 
head Ixiwed down to the floor, and was no end sleepy, but, for all that, 
as soon as he learned what was up, it was as though the I>evil himself 
nudged him 

"Can’t be done," said he "You’ll have to order a new overcoat ’’ 

Akakii Akakiievich thrust a ten-kopeck com on him right then and 
there 

"I’m grateful to you. Sir, I’ll have a little something to get me 
strength back and will drink to your health," said Petrovich, "but as 
for your overcoat, please don’t fret about it, it's of no earthly use any 
more As for a new overcoat, 1 11 tailor a glorious one for you, I'll see 
to that ’’ 

Just the same, Akakii Akakiievich started babbling again about 
fixing the old one, but Petrovich simply would not listen to him and 
said "Yes, I'll tailor a new one for you without fail, you may rely on 
that. I’ll try my very best We might even do it the way it’s all the fashion 
now — the collar will button with silver catches under applique ’’ 

It wa# then that Akakii Akakiievich perceived that there was no 
doing without a new overcoat, and his spirits sank utterly Really, now, 
with what means, with what money would he make this overcoat^* Of 
course he cbuld rely, in part, on the coming holiday bonus, but this 
money had been apportioned and budgeted ahead long ago There was 
an imperative need of outfitting himself with new trousers, paying the 
shoemaker an old debt for a new pair of vamps to an old pair of boot- 
legs, and he had to order from a sempstress three shirts and two pair 
of those nethergarments which it is impolite to mention in print, in 
short, all the money was bound to be expended entirely, and even if 
the Director were so gracious as to decide on giving him five and forty, 
or even fifty rubles as a bonus, instead of forty, why, even then only 
the veriest trifle would be left over, which, in the capital sum required 
for the overcoat, would be as a drop in a bucket. Even though Akakii 
Akakiievich was, of course, aware of Petrovich’s maggot of popping 
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out with the devil knows how inordinate an asking price, so that even 
his wife herself could not restrain herself on occasion from crying out 
"What, are you going out of your mind, fool that you are' There’s times 
when he won’t take on work for anything, but the Foul One has egged 
him on to ask a bigger price than all of him is worth” — even though 
he knew, of course, that Petrovich would probably undertake the work 
for eighty rubles, nevertheless and notwithstanding where was he to 
get those eighty rubles^ Half of that sum might, perhaps, be found, 
half of it could have been found, maybe even a little more — but where 
was he going to get the other half^ 

But first the reader must be informed where the first half was to come 
from Akakii Akakiievich had a custom of putting away a copper or 
so from every ruble he expended, into a little box under lock and key, 
with a small opening cut through the lid for dropping money therein 
At the expiration of every half-year he made an accounting of the entire 
sum accumulated m coppers and changed it into small silver He had 
kept this up a long time, and in this manner, during the course of several 
years, the accumulated sum turned out to be more than forty rubles 
And so he had half the sum for the overcoat on hand, but where was 
he to get the other half^ Where was he to get the other forty rubles^ 
Akakii Akakiievich mulled the matter over and over and decided that 
It would be necessary to curtail his ordinary expenses, for the duration 
of a year at the very least, banish the indulgence in tea of evenings, 
also, of evenings, to do without lighting candles, but, if there should 
be need of doing something, to go to his landlady’s room and work by 
her candle, when walking along the streets he would set his foot as 
lightly and carefully as possible on the cobbles and flagstones, walking 
almost on tiptoes, and thus avoid wearing out his soles prematurely; 
his linen would have to be given as infrequently as possible to the 
laundress and, in order that it might not become too soiled, every time 
he came home all of it must be taken off, the wearer having to remain 
only in his jean bathrobe, a most ancient garment and spared even by 
time itself 

It was, the truth must be told, most difficult for him in the beginning 
to get habituated to such limitations, but later it did turn into a matter 
of habit, somehow, and everything went well, he even became perfectly 
trained to going hungry of evenings, on the other hand, however, he 
had spiritual sustenance, always carrying about in his thoughts the 
eternal idea of the new overcoat From this time forth it seemed as 
if his very existence had become somehow fuller, as though he had 
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taken unto himself a wife, as though another person was always 
present with him, as though he were not alone but as if an amiable 
feminine helpmate had consented to traverse the path of life side by 
side with him — and this feminine helpmate was none other than this 
very same overcoat, with a thick quilting of cotton wool, with a strong 
lining that would never wear out 

He became more animated, somehow, even firmer of character, like 
a man who has already defined and set a goal for himself Doubt, 
indecision — in a word, all vacillating and indeterminate traits — van- 
ished of themselves from his face and actions At times a sparkle 
appeared in his eyes, the boldest and most daring of thoughts actually 
flashed through his head Shouldn’t he, after all, put marten on the 
collar^ Meditations on this subject almost caused him to make absent- 
minded blunders And on one occasion, as he was transcribing a paper, 
he all but made an error, so that he emitted an almost audible "Ugh,” 
and made the sign of the cross 

During the course of each month he would make at least one call 
on Petrovich, to discuss the overcoat Where would it be best to buy 
the cloth, and of what color, and at what price — and even though 
somewhat preoccupied he always came home satisfied, thinking that 
the time would come, at last, when all the necessary things would be 
bought and the overcoat made 

The matter went even more quickly than he had expected Contrary 
to all his anticipations, the Director designated a bonus not of forty 
or forty-five rubles for Akaka Akakiievich, but all of sixty Whether 
he had a premonition that Akakii Akakiievich needed a new overcoat, 
or whether this had come about of its own self, the fact nevertheless 
remained Akakii Akakiievich thus found himself the possessor of an 
extra twenty rubles This circumstance hastened the course of things 
Some two or three months mote of slight starvation — and lo' Akakii 
Akakiievich had acaimulatcd around eighty rubles His heart, in 
general quite calm, began to palpitate On the very first day possible 
he set out with Petrovich to the shops The cloth they bought was very 
good, and no great wonder, since they had been thinking over its 
purchase as much as half a year before and hardly a mon'^h had gone 
by without their making a round of the shops to compare prices, but 
then, Petrovich himself said that there couldn't be better cloth than that 
For lining they chose calico, but of such good quality and so closely 
woven that, to quote ^etrovich's words, it was still better than silk and, 
to look at, even more showy and g'ossy Marten they did not buy, for. 
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to be sure, it was expensive, but instead they picked out the best catskin 
the shop boasted — catskin that could, at a great enough distance, be 
taken for marten 

Petrovich spent only a fortnight in fussing about with the making 
of the overcoat, for there was a great deal of stitching to it, and if it 
hadn’t been for that it would have been ready considerably earlier 
For his work Petrovich took twelve rubles — he couldn't have taken 
any less, everything was positively sewn with silk thread, with a small 
double st'tch, and after the stitching Petrovich went over every seam 
with his own teeth, pressing out various figures with them 

It was on It would be hard to say on precisely what day, but 
it was, most probably, the most triumphant day in Akakii Akakiievich’s 
life when Petrovich, at last, brought the overcoat He brought it in the 
morning, just before Akakii Akakiievich had to set out for his Bureau 
Never, at any other time, would the overcoat have come in so handy, 
because rather hard frosts were already setting in and, apparently, were 
threatening to become still more severe Petrovich's entrance with the 
overcoat was one befitting a good tailor Such a portentous expression 
appeared on his face as Akakii Akakiievich had never yet beheld Petro- 
vich felt to the fullest, it seemed, that he had performed no petty labor 
and that he had suddenly evinced in himself that abyss which lies 
between those tailors who merely put in linings and alter and fix gar- 
ments and those who create" new ones 

He extracted the overcoat from the bandanna in which he had 
brought It (The bandanna was fresh from the laundress, it was only 
later on that he thrust it in his pocket for practical use ) Having drawn 
out the overcoat, he looked at it quite proudly and, holding it in both 
hands, threw it deftly over the shoulders of Akakii Akakiievich, pulled 
it and smoothed it down the back with his hand, then draped it on 
Akakii Akakiievich somewhat loosely Akakiievich, as a man along in 
his years, wanted to try it on with his arms through the sleeves Petro- 
vich helped him on with it it turned out to be fine, even with his arms 
through the sleeves In a word, the overcoat proved to be perfect and 
had come in the very nick of time Petrovich did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he had done the work so cheaply only because he 
lived in a place without a sign, on a side street, and, besides, had known 
Akakii Akakiievich for a long time, on the Nevski Prospect they 
would have taken seventy-five rubles from him for the labor alone 
Akakii Akakiievich did not feel like arguing the i^atter with Petrovich 
and, besides, he had a dread of all the fancy sums with which Petrovich 
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liked to throw dust in people's eyes He paid the tailor off, thanked him, 
and walked right out m the new overcoat on his way to the Bureau 
Petrovich walked out at his heels and, staying behind on the street, for 
a long while kept looking after the overcoat from afar, and then de- 
liberately went out of his way so that, after cutting across a crooked 
lane, he might run out again into the street and have another glance 
at his overcoat from a difierent angle — that is, full front 

In the meantime Akakn Akaknevich walked along feeling in the 
most festive of moods He was conscious every second of every min- 
ute that he had a new overcoat on his shoulders, and several times 
even smiled slightly because of his inward pleasure In reality he 
was a gainer on two points, for one, the overcoat was warm, for 
the other, it was a fine thing He did not notice the walk at all and sud- 
denly found himself at the Bureau; in the porter's room he took oflF 
his overcoat, looked it all over, and entrusted it to the particular care 
of the doorman None knows in what manner everybody in the Bureau 
suddenly learned that Akakn Akaknevich had a new overcoat, and 
that the negltgee was no longer in existence They all immediately ran 
out into the vestibule to inspect Akakn Akakiievich’s new overcoat 
They fell to congratulating him, to saying agreeable things to him, so 
that at first he could merely smile, and in a short time became actually 
embarrassed. And when all of them, having besieged him, began telling 
him that the new overcoat ought to be baptized and that he ought, at 
the least, to get up an evening party for them, Akakn Akaknevich was 
utterly at a loss, not knowing what to do with himself, what answers 
to make, nor how to get out of inviting them. It was only a few minutes 
later that he began assuring them, quite simple-heartedly, that it wasn't 
a new overcoat at all, that it was just an ordinary overcoat, that in fact 
It was an old overcoat Finally one of the bureaucrats — some sort of an 
Assistant to a Head of a Department, actually — probably in order to 
show that he was not at all a proud stick and willing to mingle even 
with those beneath him, said "So be it, then, I'm giving a party this 
evening and ask all of you to have tea with me, today, appropriately 
enough, happens to be my birthday ’’ 

The clerks, naturally, at once thanked the Assistant to a Head of 
a Department and accepted the invitation with enthusiasm Akakn 
Akaknevich attempted to excuse himself at first, but all began saying 
that it would show disrespect to decline, that it would be simply a shame 
and a disgrace, and after that there was absolutely no way for him to 
back out. However, when it was all over, he felt a pleasant glow as 
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he reminded himself that this would give him a chance to take a walk 
in his new overcoat even in the evening This whole day was for Akakn 
Akakiievich something in the nature of the greatest and most trium- 
phant of holidays 

Akakn Akakiievich returned home m the happiest mood, took off 
the overcoat, and hung it carefully on the wall, once mote getting his 
fill of admiring the cloth and the lining, and then purposely dragged 
out, for comparison, his former negligee, which by now had practically 
disintegrated He glanced at it and he himself had to laugh, so great 
was the difference’ And for a long while thereafter, as he ate dinner, 
he kept on smiling slightly whenever the present state of the negligee 
came to his mind He dined gayly, and after dinner did not write a 
single stroke, there were no papers of any kind, for that matter, he 
just simply played the sybarite a little, lounging on his bed, until it 
became dark Then, without putting matters off any longer, he dressed, 
threw the overcoat over his shoulders, and walked out into the street 

We are, to our regret, unable to say just where the official who had 
extended the invitation lived, our memory is beginning to play us 
false — very much so — and everything in Petersburg, no matter what, 
including all its streets and houses, has become so muddled in our mind 
that It’s quite hard to get anything out therefrom in any sort of decent 
shape But wherever it may have been, at least this much is certain 
that official lived in the best part of town, consequently a very long 
way from Akakn Akakiievich’s quarters First of all Akakn Akakiievich 
had to traverse certain deserted streets with but scant illumination, 
however, in keeping with his progress toward the official's domicile, 
the streets became more animated, the pedestrians flitted by more and 
more often, he began meeting even ladies, handsomely dressed, the 
men he came upon had beaver collars on their overcoats, more and 
more rarely did he encounter jehus with latticed wooden sleighs, 
studded over with gilt nails — on the contrary, he kept coming across 
first class- drivers in caps of raspberry-hued velvet, their sleighs lac- 
quered and with bearskin robes, while the carriages had decorated 
seats for the drivers and raced down the roadway, their wheels screech- 
ing over the snow 

Akakn Akakiievich eyed all this as a novelty — it was several years 
by now since he had set foot out of his house in the evening He stopped 
with curiosity before the illuminated window of a shop to look at a 
picture, depicting some handsome woman or other, who was taking 
off her shoe, thus revealing her whole leg (very far from ill-formed). 
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while behind her back some gentleman or other, sporting side whiskers 
and a handsome goatee, was poking his head out of the door of an 
adjoining room Akakii Akakiievich shook his head and smiled, after 
which he went on his way Why had he smiled^ Was it because he 
had encountered something utterly unfamiliar, yet about which, never- 
theless, everyone preserves a certain instinct^ Or did he think, like so 
many other petty clerks, "My, the French they are a funny race’ No use 
talking' If there’s anything they get a notion of, then, sure enough, 
there it is'" And yet, perhaps, he did not think even that, after all, 
there’s no way of insinuating one’s self into a man’s soul, of finding 
out all that he might be thinking about 

At last he reached the house in which the Assistant to a Head of a 
Department lived The Assistant to a Head of a Department lived 
on a grand footing, there was a lantern on the staircase, his apartment 
was only one flight up On entering the foyer of the apartment Akakii 
Akakiievich beheld row after row of galoshes In their midst, in the 
center of the room, stood a samovar, noisy and emitting clouds of steam 
The walls were covered with hanging overcoats and capes, among 
which were even such as had beaver collars or lapels of velvet On the 
otliei side of the wall he could hear much noise and talk, which suddenly 
became distinct and resounding when the door opened and a flunky 
came out with a tray full of empty tumblers, a cream pitcher, and a 
basket of biscuits It was evident that the bureaucrats had gathered 
long since and had already had their first glasses of tea 

Akakii Akakiievich, hanging up his overcoat himself, entered the 
room and simultaneously all the candles, bureaucrats, tobacco-pipes and 
card tables flickered before him, and the continuous conversation and 
the scraping ot moving chairs, coming from all sides, struck dully on 
his ears He halted quite awkwardly in the center of the room, at a loss 
and trying to think what he ought to do But he had already been noticed, 
was received with much shouting, and everyone immediately went to 
the foyer and again inspected his overcoat Akakii Akaki evich, even 
though he was somewhat embarrassed, still could not but rejoice on 
seeing them all bestow such praises on his overcoat, since he was a 
man with an honest heart Then, of course, they all dropped him and 
his overcoat and, as is usual, directed their attention to the whist tables 
All this — the din, the talk, and the throng ot people — all this was 
somehow a matter of wonder to Akakii Akakiievich He simply did not 
know what to do, how to dispose of his hands, his feet, and his whole 
body, finally he sat down near the cardplayers, witched their cards, 
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Jooked now at the face of this man, now of that, and after some time 
began to feel bored, to yawn — all die more so since his usual bedtime 
had long since passed He wanted to say good-by to his host but they 
wouldn’t let him, saying that they absolutely must toast his new acquisi- 
tion in a goblet of champagne. An hour later supper was served, con- 
sisting of mixed salad, cold veal, meat pie, patties from a pastry cook’s, 
and champagne They forced Akakii Akakiievich to empty two goblets, 
after wluch he felt that the room had become ever so much more cheer- 
ful However, he absolutely could not forget that it was already twelve 
o’clock and that it was long since tune for him to go home So that his 
host might not somehow get the idea of detaining him, he crept out 
of the room, managed to find his overcoat — which, not without regret, 
he saw lying on the floor, then, shaking the overcoat and taking every 
bit of flufl? off it, he threw it over his shoulders and made his way down 
the stairs and out of the house 

It was still dusk out in the street Here and there small general stores, 
those round-the-clock clubs for domestics and all other servants, were 
still open, other shops, which were closed, nevertheless showed, by a 
long streak of light along the crack either at the outer edge or the bot- 
tom, that they were not yet without soaal life and that, probably, the 
serving wenches and lads were still winding up their discussions and 
conversations, thus throwing their masters into utter bewilderment as 
to their whereabouts Akakii Akakiievich walked along in gay spirits, 
he even actually made a sudden dash, for some unknown reason, after 
some lady or other, who had passed by him like a flash of lightning, 
and every part of whose body was filled with buoyancy However, he 
stopped right then and there and resumed his former exceedingly 
gentle pace, actually wondering himself at the sprighthness that had 
come upon him from none knows where 

Soon he again was passing stretch after stretch of those desolate 
streets which are never too gay even in the daytime, but are even less 
so in the evening Now they had become still mote deserted and lonely, 
he came upon glimmering street lamps more and more infrequently — 
the allotment of oil was now evidently decreasing, there was a succes- 
sion of wooden houses and fences, with never another soul about, the 
snow alone glittered on the street, and the squat hovels, with their 
shutters closed in sleep, showed like depressing dark blotches He 
approached a spot where the street was cut in two by an unending 
square, with the houses on the other side of it barely visible — a square 
that loomed ahead like an awesome desert 
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Far in the distance, God knows where, a little light flickered in a 
jxihceman's sentry E»x that seemed to stand at the end of the world. 
Akakii Akakiievich's gay mood somehow diminished considerably at 
this point He set foot in the square, not without a premonition of 
something evil He looked back and on each side of him — it was as 
though he were in the midst of a sea "No, it’s better even not to look,” 
he reflected and went on with his eyes shut And when he did open 
them to see if the end of the square were near, he suddenly saw standing 
before him, almost at his very nose, two strangers with mustaches — 
just what sort of men they were was something he couldn’t even make 
out A mist arose before his eyes and his heart began to pound 

"Why, that there overcoat is mine'" said one of the men in a thunder- 
ous voice, grabbing him by the collar Akakii Akakiievich was just about 
to yell "Police'” when the other put a fist right up to his mouth, a fist 
as big as any government clerk's head, adding "There, you just let 
one peep out of you'” 

All that Akakii Akakiievich felt was that they had taken the overcoat 
off him, given him a kick in the back with the knee, and that he had 
fallen flat on his back in the snow, after which he felt nothing more 
In a few minutes he came to and got up on his feet, but there was no 
longer anybody around He felt that it was cold out in that open space 
and that he no longer had the overcoat, and began to yell, but his voice, 
it seemed, had no intention whatsoever of reaching the other end of 
the square Desperate, without ceasing to yell, he started off at a run 
across the square directly toward the sentry box near which the police- 
man was standing and, leaning on his halberd, was watching the run- 
ning man, apparently with curiosity, as if he wished to know why the 
devil anybody should be running toward him from afar and yelling 
Akakii Akakiievich, having run up to him, began to shout in a stifling 
voice that he, the policeman, had been asleep, that he was not watching 
and couldn’t see that a man was being robbed The policeman answered 
that he hadn’t seen anything, that he had seen two men of some sort 
stop him in the middle of the square, but he had thought they were 
friends of Akakii Akakiievich’s, and that instead of cursing him out 
for nothing he’d better go on the morrow to the Inspector, and the 
Inspector would find out who had taken his overcoat 

Akakii Akakiievich ran home in utter disorder, whatever little hair 
still lingered on his temples and the nape of his neck was all dishev- 
eled, his side and his breast and his trousers were all wet with snow 
"rhe old woman, his landlady, hearing the dreadful racket at the door, 
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hurriedly jumped out of bed and, with a shoe on only one foot, ran 
down to open the door, modestly holding the shift at her breast with 
one hand, but, on opening the door and seeing Akakii Akakiievich in 
such a state, she staggered back When he had told her what the matter 
was, however, she wrung her hands and said that he ought to go directly 
to the Justice of the Peace, the District Officer of Police would take 
him in, would make promises to him and then lead him about by the 
nose, yes, it would be best of all to go straight to the Justice Why, 
she was even acquainted with him, seeing as how Anna, the Finnish 
woman who had formerly been her cook, had now gotten a place as 
a nurse at the Justice's, that she, the landlady herself, sees the Justice 
often when he drives past her house, and also that he went to church 
every Sunday, praying, yet at the same time looking so cheerfully at 
all the folks, and that consequently, as one could see by all the signs, 
he was a kindhearted man Having heard this solution of his troubles 
through to the end, the saddened Akakii Akakiievich shuffled off to 
his room, and how he passed the night there may be left to the dis- 
cernment of him who can in any degree imagine the situation of another 
Early in the morning he set out for the Justice’s, but was told there 
that he was sleeping, he came at ten o’clock, and was told again, "He's 
sleeping ” He came at eleven, they told him, "Why, His Honor’s not 
at home ’’ He tried at lunchtime, but the clerks in the reception room 
would not let him through to the presence under any circumstances 
and absolutely had to know what business he had come on and what 
had occurred, so that, at last, Akakii Akakiievich for once in his life 
wanted to evince firmness of character and said sharply and categori- 
cally that he had to see the Justice personally, that they dared not keep 
him out, that he had come from his own Bureau on a Government 
matter, and that now, when he’d lodge a complaint against them, why, 
they would see, then The clerks dared noc say anything in answer to 
this and one of them went to call out the Justice of the Peace 

The Justice’s reaction to Akakn Akakiievich's story of how he had 
been robbed of his overcoat was somehow exceedingly odd Instead 
of turning his attention to the main point of the matter, he began 
interrogating Akakn Akakiievich Just why had he been coming home 
at so late an hour^ Had he, perhaps, looked in at, or hadn’t he actually 
visited, some disorderly house? Akakn Akakiievich became utterly con- 
fused and walked out of the office without himself knowing whether 
the investigation about the overcoat would be instituted or not 

This whole day he stayed away from his Bureau (the only time in 
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his life he had done so) On the following day he put in an appearance, 
all pale and in his old negligee, which had become more woebegone 
than ever The recital of the robbery of the overcoat, despite the fact 
that there proved to be certain ones among his co-workers who did not 
let pass even this opportunity to make fun of Akakii Akakiievich, 
nevertheless touched many They decided on the spot to make up a 
collection for him, but they collected the utmost trifle, inasmuch as 
the petty officials had spent a lot even without this, having subscribed 
for a portrait of the Director and for some book or other, at the 
invitation of the Chief of the Department, who was a friend of the 
writer’s, and so the sum proved to be most trifling One of them, moved 
by compassion, decided, at the least, to aid Akakii Akakiievich with 
good advice telling him that he oughtn’t to go to the precinct oflicer 
of the police, because, even though it might come about that the precinct 
officer, wishing to merit the approval of his superiors, might locate the 
overcoat in some way, the overcoat would in the end remain with the 
police, if Akakii Akakiievich could not present legal proofs that it 
belonged to him, but that the best thing of all would be to turn to a 
ceflcUM important person, that this important person, after conferring 
and corresponding with the proper people in the proper quarters, could 
speed things up 

There was no help for it, Akakii Akakiievich summoned up his 
courage to go to the important person Precisely what the important 
person's post was and what the work of that post consisted of, has 
remained unknown up to now It is necessary to know that the certain 
important person had only recently become an Important Person, but, 
up to then, had been an unimportant person However, his post was 
not considered an important one even now in comparison with more 
important ones But there will always be found a circle of people who 
perceive the importance of that which is unimportant in the eves of 
others. However, he tried to augment his importance by many other 
means, to wit he inaugurated the custom of having the subordinate 
clerks meet him while he was still on the staircase when he arrived at 
his office, another, of no one coming directly into his presence, but 
having everything follow the most rrgon'us precedence a Collegiate 
Registrar was to report to the Provincial Secretary, the Provincial Sec- 
retary to a Titular one, or whomever else it was necessary to report to, 
and only thus was any matter to come to him For it n thus in our 
Holy Russia that everything is infected with imitativeness, everyone 
apes his superior and postures like him They even say that a certain 
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Titular Councilor, when they put him at the helm of some small 
individual chancellery, immediately had a separate room for himself 
partitioned off, dubbing it the Reception Center, and had placed at 
the door some doormen or other with red collars and gold braid, who 
turned the doorknob and opened the door for every visitor, even though 
there was hardly room in the Reception Center to hold even an ordi- 
nary desk 

The manners and ways of the important person were imposing and 
majestic, but not at all complex The chief basis of his system was 
strictness "Strictness, strictness, and — strictness,” he was wont to say, 
and when uttering the last word he usually looked very significantly 
into the face of the person to whom he was speaking, even though, 
by the way, there was no reason for all this, inasmuch as the half-score 
of clerks constituting the whole administrative mechanism of his chan- 
cellery was under the proper state of fear and trembling even as it was 
catching sight of him from afar the staff would at once drop whatever 
It was doing and wait, at attention, until the Chief had passed through 
the room His ordinary speech with his subordinates reeked of strictness 
and consisted almost entirely of three phrases "How dare you? Do 
you know whom you’re talking to? Do you realize in whose presence 
you are?” However, at soul he was a kindly man, treated his friends 
well, and was obliging, but the rank of General had knocked him 
completely off his base Having received a General’s rank he had some- 
how become muddled, had lost his sense of direction, and did not know 
how to act If he happened to be with his equals he was still as human 
as needjje, a most decent man, in many respects — even a man not at all 
foolish, but whenever he happened to be in a group where there were 
people even one tank below him, why, there was no holding him, 
he was taciturn, and his situation aroused pity, all the more since he 
himself felt that he could have passed the time infinitely more pleas- 
antly In his eyes one could at times see a strong desire to join in some 
arcle and its interesting conversation, but he was stopped by the thought 
Wouldn’t this be too much unbending on his part, wouldn’t it be a 
familiar action, and wouldn't he lower his importance thereby? And 
as a consequence of such considerations he remained forever aloof in 
that invariably taciturn state, only uttering some monosyllabic sounds 
at rare intervals, and had thus acqmred the reputation of a most boring 
individual 

It was before such an important person that our Akaku Akakiievich 
appeared, and he appeared at a most inauspiaous moment, quite in- 
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opportune for himself — although, by the bye, most opportune for the 
ipiportant person The important person was seated in his private 
office and had gotten into very, very jolly talk with a certain recently 
arrived old friend and childhood companion whom he had not seen 
for several years It was at this point that they announced to the im- 
portant person that some Bashmachkm or other had come to see him. 
He asked abruptly, "Who is he^" and was told, "Some petty clerk or 
other " "Ah He can wait, this isn’t the right time for him to come," 
said the important man 

At this point It must be said that the important man had fibbed a 
little he had the time, he and his old friend had long since talked 
over everything and had been long eking out their conversation with 
protracted silences, merely patting each other lightly on the thigh from 
time to time and adding, "That's how it is, Ivan Abramovich'” and 
"That's just how it is, Stepan Varlaamovich'" But for all that he gave 
orders for the petty clerk to wait a while just the same, in order to show 
his friend, a man who had been long out of the Qvil Service and rus- 
ticating in his village, how long petty clerks had to cool their heels 
in his anteroom 

Finally, having had his fill of talk, yet having had a still greater fill 
of silences, and after each had smoked a cigar to the end in a quite 
restful armchair with an adjustable back, he at last appeared to recall 
the matter and said to his secretary, who had halted in the doorway 
with some papers for a report, "Why, I think there’s a clerk waiting 
out there Tell him he may come in ’’ 

On beholding the meek appearance of Akakii Akakiievich and 
his rather old, skimpy frock coat, he suddenly turned to him and 
asked, "What is it you wish^’’ — in a voice abrupt and firm, which he 
had purposely rehearsed beforehand in his room at home in solitude and 
before a mirror, actually a week before he had received his present post 
and his rank of General 

Akakii Akakiievich already had plenty of time to experience the 
requisite awe, was somewhat abashed, and, as best he could, in so far as 
his poor freedom of tongue would allow him, explained, adding even 
more now’s than he would have at another time, that his overcoat had 
been perfectly new, and that, now, he had been robbed of it in a per- 
fectly inhuman fashion, and that he was turning to him, now, so that 
he might interest himself through his now might correspond 
with the Head of Police or somebody else, and find his overcoat, now 
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Such conduct, for some unknown reason, appeared familiar to the 
General 

"What are you up to, my dear Sir^” he resumed abruptly "Don'^t 
you know the proper procedure^ Where have you come to^ Don’t you 
know how matters ought to be conducted^ As far as this is concerned, 
you should have first of all submitted a petition to the Chancellery, it 
would have gone from there to the head of the proper Division, then 
would have been transferred to the Secretary, and the Secretary would 
in due time have brought it to my attention — ’’ 

"But, Your Excellency," said Akakii Akakiievich, trying to collect 
whatever little pinch of presence of mind he had, yet feeling at the 
same time that he was in a dreadful sweat, "I ventured to trouble you, 
Your Excellency, because secretaries, now aren't any too much to 
be relied upon — ” 

' What^ What^ What-'" said the important person ‘Where did you 
get such a tone from-’ Where did you get such notions^ What sort of 
rebellious feeling has spread among the young people against the ad- 
ministrators and their superiors^” The important person had, it seems, 
failed to notice that Akakii Akakiievich would never see fifty again, con- 
sequently, even if he could have been called a young man it could be 
applied only relatively, that is, to someone who was already seventy 
"Do you know whom you're saying this to’ Do you realize in whose 
presence you are’ Do you realize’ Do you realize, I’m asking you'” Here 
he stamped his foot, bringing his voice to such an overwhelming note 
that even another than an Akakii Akakiievich would have been fright- 
ened Akakii Akakiievich was simply bereft of his senses, swayed, shook 
all over, and simply could not stand on his feet If a couple of doormen 
had not run up right then and there to support him he would have 
slumped to the floor, they carried him out in a practically cataleptic 
state But the important person, satisfied because the effect had sur- 
passed even anything he had expected, and inebriated by the idea that 
a word from him could actually deprive a man of his senses, looked out 
of the corner of his eye to learn how his friend was taking this and 
noticed, not without satisfaction, that his friend was in a most indeter- 
minate state and was even beginning to experience fear on his own ac- 
count 

How he went down the stairs, how he came out into the street — 
that was something Akakii Akakiievich was no longer conscious of He 
felt neither his hands nor his feet, never in all his life had he been 
dragged over such hot coals by a General — and a General outside his 
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bureau, at that' With his mouth gaping, stumbling off the sidewalk, he 
breasted the blizzard that was whistling and howling through the 
streets, the wind, as is its wont in Petersburg, blew upon him from all 
the four quarters, from every cross lane, In a second it had blown a 
quinsy down his throat, and he crawled home without the strength to 
utter a word, he became all swollen and took to his bed That's how 
effective a proper hauling over the coals can be at times' 

On the next day he was running a high fever Thanks to the mag- 
nanimous all-round help of the Petersburg climate, the disease pro- 
gressed more rapidly than could have been expected, and when the doc- 
tor appeared he, after having felt the patient’s pulse, could not strike 
on anything to do save prescribing hot compresses, and that solely so 
that the sick man might not be left without the beneficial help of medi- 
cine, but, on the whole, he announced on the spot that in another day 
and a half it would be curtains for Akakii Akakiievich, after which he 
turned to the landlady and said, ' As for you, Mother, don’t you be los- 
ing any time for nothing, order a pine coffin for him right now, because 
a coffin of oak will be beyond his means " 

Whether Akakii Akakiievich heard the doctor utter these words, so 
fateful for him, and, even if he did hear them, whether they had a stag- 
gering effect on him, whether he felt regrets over his life of hard sled- 
ding — about that nothing is known, inasmuch as he was all the time run- 
ning a temperature and was in delirium Visions, each one stranger than 
the one before, appeared before him ceaselessly now he saw Petrovich 
and was ordering him to make an overcoat with some sort of traps to 
catch thieves, whom he ceaselessly imagined to be under his bed, at every 
minute calling his landlady to pull out from under his blanket one of 
them who had actually crawled under there, then he would ask why his 
old negligee was hanging in front of him, for he had a new overcoat; 
then once more he had a hallucination that he was standing before the 
General, getting a proper raking over the coals, and saying, "Forgrve 
me. Your Excellency' , then, finally, he actually took to swearing foully, 
uttering such dreadful words that his old landlady could do nothing but 
cross herself, having never in her life heard anything of the soH from 
him, all the more so since these words followed immediately after 
"Your Excellency' 

After that he spoke utter nonsense, so that there was no understand- 
ing anything, all one could perceive was that his incoherent words and 
thoughts all revolved about that overcoat and nothing else 

Finally poor Akakii Akakiievich gave up tire glKJst. Neither his room 
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nor his things were put under seal, in the first place because he had no 
heirs, and in the second because there was very little left for anybody to 
inherit, to wit a bundle of goose quills, a quire of white governmental 
paper, three pairs of socks, two or three buttons that had come off his 
trousers, and the negligee which the reader is already familiar with. 
Who fell heir to all this treasure-trove, God knows, I confess that even 
the narrator of this tale was not much interested in the matter They 
bore Akakii Akakiievich off and buried him And Petersburg was left 
without Akakii Akakiievich, as if he had never been therein There 
vanished and disappeared a being protected by none, endeared to no 
one, of no interest to anyone, a being that actually had failed to attract 
to itself the attention of even a naturalist who wouldn’t let a chance slip 
of sticking an ordinary housefly on a pm and of examining it through 
a microscope, a being that had submissively endured the jests of the 
whole chancellery and that had gone to its grave without any ex- 
traordinary fuss, but before which, nevertheless, even before the very 
end of its life, there had flitted a radiant guest in the guise of an over- 
coat, which had animated for an instant a poor life, and upon which 
being calamity had come crashing down just as unbearably as it comes 
crashing down upon the heads of the mighty ones of this earth* 

A few days after his death a doorman was sent to his house from the 
Bureau with an injunction for Akakii Akakiievich to appear immedi- 
ately, the Chief, now, was asking for him, but the doorman had to return 
empty-handed, reporting back that "he weren’t able to come no more, ' 
and, to the question, ’’Why not^’’ expressed himself in the words, ’’Why, 
just so, he up and died, they buried him four days back ’’ Thus did they 
learn at the Bureau about the death of Akakii Akakiievich, and the very 
next day a new pettifogger, considerably taller than Akakii Akakiievich, 
was already sitting in his place and putting down the letters no longer in 
such a straight hand, but considerably more on the slant and downhill 

But whoever could imagine that this wouldn’t be all about Akakii 
Akakiievich, that he was fated to live for several noisy days after his 
death, as though in reward for a life that had gone by utterly unnoticed^ 
Yet that IS how things fell out, and our poor history is taking on a fan- 
tastic ending 

Rumors suddenly spread through Petersburg that near the Kalinkin 
Bridge, and much farther out still, a dead man had started haunting of 
nights, in the guise of a petty government clerk, seeking for some over- 
coat or other that had been purloined from him and, because of that 
stolen overcoat, snatching from all and sundry shoulders, without dif- 
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ferentjating among the various ranks and titles, all sorts of overcoats 
whether they had collars of catskin or beaver, whether they were quilted 
with cotton wool, whether they were lined with raccoon, with fox, with 
bear — :n a word, every sort of fur and skin that man has ever thought 
of for covering his own hide One of the clerks in the Bureau had seen 
the dead man with his own eyes and had immediately recognized in him 
Akakii Akakiievich This had inspired him with such horror, however, 
that he started running for all his legs were worth and for that reason 
could not make him out very well but had merely seen the other shake 
his finger at him from afar From all sides came an uninterrupted flow 
of complaints that backs and shoulders — it wouldn’t matter so much if 
they were merely those of Titular Councilors, but even those of Privy 
Councilors were affected — were exposed to the danger of catching 
thorough colds, because of this oft-repeated snatching-off of overcoats 
An order was put through to the police to capture the dead man, at any 
cost, dead or alive, and to punish him in the severest manner as an ex- 
ample to others — and they all but succeeded in this To be precise, a 
policeman at a sentry box on a certain block of the Kirushkm Lane had 
already gotten a perfect grip on the dead man by his coat collar, at the 
very scene of his malefaction, while attempting to snatch off the fneze 
overcoat of some retired musician, who in his time had tootled a fljte 
Seizing the dead man by the collar, the policeman had summoned two 
of his colleagues by shouting and had entrusted the ghost to them to 
hold him, the while he himself took just a moment to reach dosvn in 
his bootleg for his snuffbox, to relieve temporarily a nose that had been 
frostbitten six times in his life, but the snuff, probably, was of such 
a nature as even a dead man could not stand Hardly had the policeman, 
after stopping his right nostril with a finger, succeeded in drawing half 
a handful of rapee up his left, than the dead man sneezed so heartily 
that he completely bespattered the eyes of all the three myrmidons 
While they were bringing their fists up to rub their eyes, the dead man 
vanished without leaving as much as a trace, so that they actually did 
not know whether he had really been in their hands or not 

From then on the policemen developed such a phobia of dead men 
that they were afraid to lay hands even on living ones and merely 
shouted from a distance, "Hey, there, get going*” and the dead govern- 
ment clerk began to do his haunting even beyond the Kalinkin Bridge, 
inspiring not a little fear in all timid folk 

However, we have dropped entirely a certain important person, who, 
in reality, had been all but the cause of the fantastic trend taken by what 
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IS, by the bye, a perfectly true story First of all, a sense of justice com- 
pels us to say that the certain important person, soon after the depar- 
ture of poor Akakii Akakiievich, done to a turn in the raking over the 
hot coals, had felt something in the nature of compunction He was no 
stranger to compassion, many kind impulses found access to his heart, 
despite the fact that his rank often stood in the way of their revealing 
themselves As soon as the visiting friend had left his private office, he 
actually tell into a brown study over Akaku Akakiievich And from that 
time on, almost every day, there appeared before him the pale Akaku 
Akakiievich, who had not been able to stand up under an administrative 
hauling over the coals The thought concerning him disquieted the cer- 
tain important person to such a degree that, a week later, he even de- 
cided to send a clerk to him to find out what the man had wanted, and 
how he was, and whether it were really possible to help him in some 
way And when he was informed that Akaku Akakiievich had died sud- 
denly m a fever ht was left actually stunned, hearkening to the re- 
proaches of conscience, and was out of sorts the whole day 

Wishing to distract himself to some extent and to forget the un- 
pleasant impression this news had made upon him, he set out for an 
evening party to one of his friends, where he found a suitable social 
gathering, and, whit was best of all, all the men there were of almost 
the same rank, so that he absolutely could not feel constrained in any 
way This had an astonishing effect on the state of his spirits He relaxed, 
became amiable and pleasant to converse with — in a word, he passed 
the time very agreeably At supper he drank off a goblet or two of cham- 
pagne — a remedy which, as everybody knows, has not at all an ill ef- 
fect upon one's gaiety The champagne predisposed him to certain extra- 
curricular considerations, to be precise, he decided not to go home yet 
but to drop in on a certain lady of his acquaintance, a Caroline Ivanovna 
- — a lady of German extraction, apparentlv, toward whom his feelings 
and relations were friendly It must be pointed out the important per- 
son was no longer a young man, that he was a good spouse, a respected 
paterfamilias He had two sons, one of whom was already serving in a 
chancellery, and a pretty daughter of sixteen, with a somewhat humped 
yet very charming little nose, who came to kiss his hand every day, add- 
ing, "Bonjout, papa, ' as she did so His wife, a woman who still had 
not lost her freshness and was not even in the least hard to look at, would 
allow him to kiss her hand first, then, turning her own over, kissed the 
hand that was holding hers 
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Yet the important person, who, by the bye, was perfectly contented 
with domestic tendernesses, found it respectable to have a lady friend 
in another part of the city This lady friend was not in the least fresher 
or younger than his wife, but such are the enigmas that exist in this 
world, and to sit in judgment upon them is none of our affair And so 
the important person came down the steps, climbed into his sleigh, and 
told his driver, 'To Carolina Ivanovna s'”— while he himself, after 
muffling up rather luxuriously in his warm overcoat, remained in that 
pleasant state than which no better could even be thought of for a Rus- 
sian — that IS, when one isn't even thinking of his own volition, but the 
thoughts in the meanwhile troop into one’s head by themselves, each 
more pleasant than the other, without giving one even the trouble of 
pursuing them and seeking them Filled with agreeable feelings, he 
lightly recalled all the gay episodes of the evening he had spent, all his 
mots that had made the select circle go off into peals of laughter, many 
of them he even repeated in a low voice and found that they were still 
just as amusing as before, and for that reason it is not to be wondered at 
that even he chuckled at them heartily 

Occasionally, however, he became annoyed with the gusty wind 
which, suddenly escaping from God knows where and no one knows 
for what reason, simply cut the face, tossing tatters of snow thereat, 
making the collar of his overcoat belly out like a sail, or suddenly, with 
unnatural force, throwing it over his head and in this manner giving him 
ceaseless trouble in extricating himself from it 

Suddenly the important person felt that someone had seized him 
rather hard by his collar Turning around, he noticed a man of no great 
height, in an old, much worn frock coat, and, not without horror, rec- 
ognized in him Akakii Akakiievich The petty clerk’s face was wan as 
snow and looked utterly like the face of a dead man But the horror of 
the important person passed all bounds when he saw that the mouth of 
the man became twisted and, horribly wafting upon him the odor of the 
grave, uttered the following speech "Ah, so there you are, now, at 
last' At last I have collared you, now' Your overcoat is just the one I 
need' You didn’t put yourself out any about mine, and on top of that 
hauled me over the coals — so now let me have yours'” 

The poor important person almost passed away No matter how firm 
of character he was m his chancellery and before his inferiors in gen- 
eral, and although after but one look merely at his manly appearance 
and his figure everyone said, "My, what character he has'” — in this in- 
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stance, nevertheless, like quite a number of men who have the appear- 
ance of doughty knights, he experienced such terror that, not without 
reason, he even began to fear an attack of some physical disorder He 
even hastened to throw his overcoat off his shoulders himself and cried 
out to the driver in a voice that was not his own, "Go home — fast as 
you can'” 

The driver, on hearing the voice that the important person used only 
at critical moments and which he often accompanied by something of a 
far more physical nature, drew his head in between his shoulders just to 
be on the safe side, swung his whip, and flew off like an arrow In just 
a little over six minutes the important person was already at the entrance 
to his own house Pale, frightened out of his wits, and minus his over- 
coat, he had come home instead of to Caroline Ivanovna's, somehow 
made his way stumblingly to his room, and spent the night in quite con- 
siderable distress, so that the next day, during the morning tea, his 
daughter told him outright, "You’re all pale today, papa " But papa 
kept silent and said not a word to anybody of what had befallen him, 
and where he had been, and where he had intended to go 

This adventure made a strong impression on him He even badgered 
his subordinates at rarer intervals with his, "How dare you^ Do you 
realize in whose presence you are’’’ — and even if he did utter these 
phrases he did not do so before he had first heard through to the end 
just what was what But still more remarkable is the fact that from that 
time forth the apparition of the dead clerk ceased its visitations utterly, 
evidently the General's overcoat fitted him to a l, at least, no cases of 
overcoats being snatched off anybody were heard of any more, any- 
where However, many energetic and solicitous people simply would 
not calm down and kept on saying from time to time that the dead gov- 
ernment clerk was still haunting the remoter parts of the city 

And, sure enough, one policeman at a sentry box in Colomna had 
with his own eyes seen the apparition coming out of a house, but, being 
by nature somewhat puny, so that on one occasion an ordinary well- 
grown shoat, darting out of a private yard, had knocked him off his feet, 
to the profound amusement of the cab drivers who were standing 
around, from whom he had exacted a copper each for humiliating him so 
greatly, to buy snuff with — well, being puny, he had not dared to halt 
him but simply followed him m the dark until such time as the appar- 
ition suddenly looked over its shoulder and, halting, asked him, "What 
are you after’" and shook a fist at him whose like for size was not to be 
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found among the living The policeman said, "Nothing,” and at once 
turned back The apparition, however, was considerably taller by now 
and was sporting a pair of enormous mustachios, setting its steps ap- 
parently in the direction of the Obuhov Bridge, it disappeared utterly 
in the darkness of night 

1839-1842 


Zhe hspector general 

CHARACTERS 


ANTON ANTONOVICH SKVOZNIK 

DMUHANOVSKI, The Mayor 
He has already grown gray m serving 
the public and, in his own way, is very» 
very far from being a foolish man 
Even though he is a taker of bribes, he 
nevertheless carries himself with very 
great dignity, he is rather serious — 
even a moralist, to some extent, he 
speaks neither too loudly nor too softly, 
neither coo much nor too little His 
every word is fraught with significance 
His features are coarse and harsh, like 
those of every man who has started jn 
an exacting service at the bottom of the 
ladder His transitions from fear to |oy. 
from abasement to arrogance, are quite 
rapid — those of a man with but roughly 
developed spiritual tendencies He is 
generally togged out in his uniform 
frock coat, the buttons and buttonholes 
being prominent features, and in jack- 
boots, highly polished and spurred His 
hair IS grizzled and closely cropped 

LUKA LUKICH HLOPOV. Suptrm 

tendent of Schools 


AMOS FEDOROVICH LYAPKIN- 
TYAPKIN, The Jud^e 
A man who has read five or six books 
and IS hence somewhat inclined to free- 
thinking A great hand for making con- 
jectures, and for that reason lends pro- 
fundity to his every word The actor 
portraying him nuist always preserve a 
significant mien He speaks m a bass, 
with a rather excessive drawl, hoarsely 
and strangled, like one of those grand 
father docks that go through a great 
deal of hissing as a preliminary to 
stxikuig 

ARTEMIl PHILIPOVICH ZEMIY 
ANIKA, D/reefor of Char/iie\ 

A very stout, unwieldy, and clumsy 
man but, for ail that, as foxy as they 
come and a knave No end obliging and 
as active as can be 

IVAN KUZMICH SHPEKIN, The Post- 
rnaster 

So simplehearTed that he if naive 


Translated and Copyright, 194^, by Bernard Guilbcrt Guerncy In its present publi 
cation this version is dedicated solely to the reading public, all rights being reserved 
by the Translator, care of the Publisher 
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PETER IVANOVICH BOBCHINSKI 

and 

PETER IVANOVICH DOBCHINSKI 
Both landowners — but of those who 
prefer to live m town instead of on 
their estates Both arc rather squat, 
rather short, both inquisitive and ex- 
traordinarily like each other Both have 
neat little bay windows Both speak in 
a patter, helping that patter along with 
gestures and their hands — excessively 
so DOHCHINSM IS a trifle taller and 
more serious than bobchiNSKi, but 
BOBCHINSKI is morc free and easy ana 
lively than DOBCHINSKI 

IVAN ALEXANDROVICH HLESTA- 

COV, a goiernment clak from the 

capital 

A young man (twenty three), very 
slender, very (hin — somewhat on the 
silly Side and, as the saying goes, there’s 
nobody home One of those fellows 
who, in the Civil Service, are called the 
lamest of lame brains He speaks and 
acts without any consideration of an) 
thing He is utterly incapable of giving 
undivided attention to any one idea His 
speech is jerky, and his words pop out in 
an utterly unexpected w».y The more in- 
genuousness and Simplicity the actor 
evinces m this rule the mare successful 
he will be hlcstacovs dress is the last 
word in style 

OSSIP, Hlesfacov's Servant 
Like all servants who are getting on in 
years He is serious of speeih, his eyes 
□re somewhat cast down , he is a moralist 
and toiid of scrmonuing lo himstlf 
moral lectures intended for his mister 
His voice is almost always even, when 
he spe ikb w'lth his raabter it lakes on a 
stem, abrupt and even a somewhat rude 
tone He is far more intelligent than his 
master and therefore catches on to things 
more quickly, but he doesn t like to talk 


loo much and, as a knave, prefers to 
keep his mouth shut He is dressed in 
a long jacket, either gray or blue, and 
much worn 

CHRISTIAN IVANOVICH HUBNER, 

District Doctor 

FEDOR ANDREIEVICH LULUCOV 
IVAN LAZAREVICH RASTACOVSKI I 
STEPAN IVANOVICH KOROBKIN J 
Retired Officials 
Prominent citizens in the town 

STEPAN ILYICH UHOVERTOV, Jn- 
ipector of Police 

SVISTUNOV ^ 

PUGOVITZIN I Policemen 
DERZHIMORDA J 

Typical bullies — while Derzhimofda li 
the prototype of all unilormed small- 
town bullies 

ABDULIN A Shopkeeper 
MISHKA, The Mayor's Servant 
WAITER ai the inn 
A GENDARME 

ANNA ANDREIEVNA, The Mayor’s 
Wife 

A provincial coquette, not entirely 
elderly yet, her education about evenly 
divided between romantic novels and 
album verse, and cares about the pantry 
and the maid servants Very inquisitive 
and evinces vanity and conceit whenever 
there is a chance Occasionally gets the 
uppci hand of her liusband, merely be- 
cause he cannot End a ready answer 
But this dominance is utilized only for 
trifles and consists of lectures and 
sneers She has four complete changes 
of costume during the play 
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MARIA AKTONOVNA, Tie Mayor's 
Daughter 

WIFE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 

KOROBKIN S WIFE 
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THEVRONIA PETROVNA POSHLEP- 
KINA, The Locksmith's Wife 

CORPORAL S WIDOW 

GUESTS (both sexes) , Shopkeepers, 
Toronspeople , Petstsoners 


E 


\ 


The parts not com/nented upon above do not require anp speciaj explanations 
Theit originals are almost always before our eyes 

The cast should pay particular attention to the last tableau The concluding 
speech {the geNDAAME s) must stun everybody, suddenly and simultaneously, 
like in electric shock The entire group must shrjt its poses tn an instant The 
exclamation of astonishment must escape all she femmsne characters simulta- 
neously, as tf from but a single pair of lungs Failure to carry out this business 
exactly may ruin she whole effect 


Plo use blaming the mirror if it's your own mug ihafs crooked 

FOLK SAYING 


ACT I, Scene i 

A room m the mayor’s house Early morning 

At rise MISHKA ts dusting hurriedly, straightens out chairs and table, 
looks Over room, exits 

ANNA enters, carts housewifely look over room, unnecessarily shifts 

a vase and adjusts a curtain, and, after another look, exits 

MARIA runs on girlishly, looks around her, peeps through windows, and, 

hearing someone approaching, scampers off in girlish fright 

The MAYOR stomps on, looks otvr the room absent-mindedly, he 

seems worried and takes a jew steps through the room 

Enter two policemen, they flank the door They are followed by 

The DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES, The SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, T he 

JUDGE, and The district doctor 

They gather around the table amid a general atmosphere of expectancy 

mayor I’ve called you together, gentlemen, to let you in on a most 
unpleasant bit of news There’s an Inspector General on his way here 
And not only that, but he has secret instructions, too 
director of charities What' An Inspector GeneraP 
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JUDGE An Inspector General^ 

MAYOR An Inspector General, straight from the capital, and travel- 
ing incognito 

JUDGE There’s a fix for you 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, there hasn’t been much trouble lately, 
so now we’ll have plenty and to spate 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Good Lord' And with secret in- 
structions, mind you' 

mayor .It's just as though I felt this coming I kept dreaming all last 
night of a couple of rats — and most unusual they were, somehow 
Really, I’d never seen anything like them — all black, and of a most 
unnatural size' “rhey came, snified around, and then ran off Here, I’ll 
read you a letter I’ve just received from Chmihov ( turning to director 
OF charities) — ^you know him. Here’s what he writes "Dear friend 
and benefactor’’ — [mumbles malow voice to himself, his eyes running 
quickly through the letter) — "to mform you .’’ Ah, here it is 
"hasten to inform you, among other things, of the arnval of a govern- 
ment official with instructions to inspect the whole provmce and par- 
ticularly {raises his right index finger with great significance) — our 
district I have learned this from most reliable sources, even though he 
pretends to be a private individual Since I know that you are no more 
innocent of certain little transgressions than other people, inasmuch as 
you are a clever fellow and dislike to let slip anjithing that may come to 
hand " {Pause ) Oh, well, we’re all friends here' {Resumes reading ) 
"I advise you to take certain precautions, for he may arrive at any mo- 
ment — if he has not arrived already and is not stopping somewhere 
incognito Yesterday I — ’’ Well, from there on he deals with family 
matters "Sister Anne has come to visit Us with her husband, her brother 
has grown very fat but still plays the fiddle” — and so on There, that’s 
the situation' 

JUDGE Yes, the situation is an extraordinary one — simply extraor- 
dinary' There's something back of all this 

superintendent of schools ( to MAYOR ) But what’s all this for? 
What brought this on^ Why should the Inspector General be coming 
here’ 

MAYOR Why, indeed' It must be fate, evidently' {Sighs ) Up to 
now, glory be, they were getting after the other towr«, now they’ve 
caught up with us 

judge {to mayor) I think there’s a deeper motive here, and one 
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of a political nature, rather This visit means that this country is . yes 
this country is about to declare war and the Department of State, 
now — you see’’ — ^has sent an official to hnd out if there is any disloyalty 
anywhere 

MAYOR You sure have taken m a lot of territory' And yet you’re 
supposed to be intelligent' Disloyalty — m a county seat' Where do you 
thirik our town is, on a foreign border^ Why, if you were to gallop at 
top speed for three years in any direction you wouldn’t come to any 
other country' 

JUDGE No, I must tell you you haven’t grasped . you don’t 
the Government the Government has some thoroughly considered 
ends in view, it doesn't matter that we’re so far in the sticks — the 
Government still has something in the back of its mind — 

MAYOR Whether it has or not, at least I’ve warned you, gentlemen 
Look sharp; I’ve taken certain steps as far as those things under my 
jurisdiction are concerned, I advise you to do likewise in your depart- 
ments {Turning to director of charities ) You especially' Beyond 
a doubt the official, as he is passing through, will want to see before any- 
thing else the charitable institutions under your supervision — there- 
fore, do everything possible to make things look decent, you might put 
clean gowns on the patients in the hospital — and the patients them- 
selves ought not to look as if they’d just been through a blacksmith’s 
shop — the way they usually do when no visitors are expected 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Oh, Well, that’s a small matter The clean 
gowns can be managed, if you like 

MAYOR Right' Also, the patient’s case-history ought to be written 
out on a card at the head of the bed, in Latin — or even in Greek 
{Turning to district doctor ) That’s your department, since you’re 
the District Doctor Write down who the patient is, what day and month 
— and year — the patient was admitted It’s a pity your patients smoke 
such strong tobacco that you sneeze your head off the minute you set 
foot in the hospital Also, it mightn't be a bad idea if there weren’t so 
many of them — their number will immediately be put down to poor 
management or the inefficiency of the Doctor 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Oh, as far as treatment goes, we {patting 
district doctor’s atm) don’t go in for any fancy medicines — the 
more chances you give nature the better Our patients are all simple folk 
if any one of ’em is going to pop off, pop off he will anyway, and if he's 
going to get well, he’ll get well just so And besides, it would be rather 
difficult for our friend here {patting district doctor’s back ) to make 
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himself understood — ^he doesn’t know a damned word in our language 
DISTRICT DOCTOR {mouths out Something that sounds like a cross 
between) fa and Out, 

MAYOR (to judge) And I’d advise you also to turn your attention 
to our administrative buildings Take your anteroom, now, where the 
litigants usually come — your court attendants have gotten into keep- 
ing their geese there, together with the goslings, and they’re forever 
getting underfoot It’s a praiseworthy thing, of course, for any man to 
go in for poultry-raising and things like that, and really, why shouldn’t 
a man go in for raising poultry, even if he is a court-attendant^ Only, 
don’t you know, it sort of doesn’t look right to do so in such a place I 
meant to remark on this to you even before, but somehow it kept slip- 
ping my mind all the time 

judge Why, I’ll issue immediate orders to have every fowl removed 
to my kitchen this very day You might drop in for dinner, if you like 
MAYOR Besides that, it really looks bad to have all sorts of ragged 
wash hanging out to dry in the courtroom itself And right over the 
closet where you keep all the papers you’ve got your hunting crop hung 
up I know you’re fond of hunting, but just the same, for the time be- 
ing, It might be better to remove it and then, when the Inspector Gen- 
eral will have gone on his way, you can hang it up again, if you like 
Then there’s your clerk (S/gbs ) Of course, he’s a walking, or rather 
staggering, encyclopedia of the law, but he always smells as if he had 
just crawled out of a distillery — and that’s not so good, either I meant 
to tell you about this, too, ages ago, but my mind was taken off by some- 
thing — I can’t recall just what ’There are certain palliatives if, as he 
claims, that is his natural odor, you might suggest that he go in for 
garlic, or scallions, or some similar vegetable diet The District Doctor 
might help out in this case with some preparation 

DISTRICT DOCTOR (mouths out same cross between) Ja and Out 
judge No, this is something beyond all help by now He claims 
his nurse inj ured him when he was a child and that he’s been giving off a 
slight reek of whiskey ever since 

MAYOR Well, I merely remarked on it As for internal arrangements 
and what the letter calls "slight transgressions," there’s really nothing 
much I can say Why, it’s an odd thing even to talk about 'There isn’t 
a man living that hasn't some irregularities on his conscience Surely, 
all that must have been so arranged by the Lord God Himself, and it’s 
all in vain that the freethinkers talk against it 
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JUDGE Well, what do you consider transgressions^ There are trans- 
gressions — and transgressions I tell the whole world I take bribes — 
but what do those bribes consist of? Why, greyhound pups' That’s an 
entirely different matter' 

MAYOR Well, whether you take them in the form of pups or of 
something else, they're all bribes 

JUDGE Oh, never' On the other hand, if somebody gets a fur-lined 
coat worth half a thousand, and his wife gets a shawl — 

MAYOR Well, suppose you do take your bribes in greyhound pups 
— what of it^ But to make up for that you don’t believe in God, you 
never set foot in a churcti, whereas I, at least, am firm in my faith and go 
to church every Sunday But you — oh. I'm on to you' If you just start 
talking about the creation of the world it's enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end 

JUDGE Why, I arrived at all that by my own self — through my 
own intelligence 

MAYOR AH I have to say is that there are some cases where too much 
intelligence is worse than none at all However, I merely mentioned 
the county courthouse in passing, whereas, if the truth were told, hardly 
anyone will ever look in there. It’s such an enviable spot — the Lord 
God Himself watches over it On the other hand, you {turning to the 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS), as the Superintendent of Schools, 
ought to be particularly careful as far as the teachers are concerned They 
are, of course, men of learning and received their education in differ- 
ent colleges, and so on, but just the same they have some mighty queer 
ways about them — things that go hand in hand with their learned 
calling, naturally One of them — the fellow with the fat face, for in- 
stance, I can't recall his name — well, he simply can t get along without 
making a face every time he gets up on the platform Like this {mug- 
ging) And then he starts in fiddling with his necktie and ironing out 
his beard Of course, if he pulls a face like that at a pupil it isn’t so bad, 
perhaps that’s even just as it should be — I m no judge of that But you 
just judge for yourself if he should ever pull anything like that on a 
visitor, things might go very badly The Inspector General, or somebody 
else, might consider that the face was meant for his benefit And the 
devil alone knows what the upshot might be 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS But really, what am I to do with 
him^ I’ve spoken to him several times already Why; just the other day, 
when one of our foremost citizens happened to drop in on his class, this 
teacher pulled a face that was a masterpiece even for him His heart 
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was in the right place when he did it, but just the same it meant a bawl- 
ing-out for me Whp were radical ideas being implanted in the minds 
of our young people, and so on 

MAYOR I am compelled to make a similar remark to you about the 
professor of history He has a slue of learning in that head of his — any- 
body can see that, and he has accumulated no end of information — only 
■why does he have to explain things with such earnestness that he for- 
gets himself^ I happened to hear one of his lectures, well, while he was 
speaking about the Assyrians and the Babylonians things weren't so 
very bad, but when he came to Alexander of Macedonia — well, I sim- 
ply couldn't begin telling you what came over him* I thought there was 
a fire, by God' He dashes off the platform and, with all his might and 
mam, smashes a chair against the floor' Well, now, Alexander the 
Great is a hero and all that — but why smash chairs^ The public funds 
are bound to suffer thereby — 

suPERJNTENDfNT Yes, he s a hotheaded fellow' I've already repri- 
manded him several times for this trait of his "Well,” he says, "do 
whatever you like, but I m willing to lay down my life for scholarship'' 
MAYOR Yes Such, evidently, IS the inexplicable decree of the fates 
the man of learning is bound to be either a drunkard or to pull faces that 
are enough to curdle milk 

SUPraiNTFNDENT May God save rnc from ever having to teach' 
You re afraid of everything then, everyone interferes, everyone wants 
to show that he, too, has scholarship 

MAYOR Things wouldn't be so bad if it weren t for that damned 
incognito' Suppose he were to drop in;" "Ah, so you're all here, my dear 
Sirs? And who," he'll say, "who is the Judge?” — "Lyapkm-Tyapkm ' 
— "Well, fetch this Lyapkin-Tyapkm here' And who is the Director 
of Chanties? Zcmlyanika — '^ell, fetch this Zemlyanika here'” 
— There, that's what's bad' 

POSTMASTER (entering) Will you please explain to me, gentle- 
men, just what's what? Who’s the official on his way here? 

MAYOR Why, haven't you heard? 

POSTMASTER I did hear something from Bobchmski He dropped in 
to sec me at the Post Office 

MAYOR Well, what do you think of all this? 

POSTMASTER ^JChat do I think? W^hy, I think it means we're going 
to be at war with the Turks 

JUDGE Just what I said' I was thinking the very same thing 

MAYOR Both of you are shooting at the moon' 
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POSTMASTER No, leally — we’re going to have a war with the Turks 
It’s those damned Frenchmen, always messing things up 

MAYOR What’s all this talk of a war with theTurks^ It's all very sim- 
ple, It’ll be us that will catch it and not the Turks That’s something 
■we already know — I have a letter 

POSTMASTER Ah, in that case the war with the Turks is all off 
MAYOR {to postmaster) Well, now, where do you stand^ 
POSTMASTER Well, what about me^ Where do you stands 
MAYOR Where do I stand, now^ It isn’t that I’m afraid, exactly, but 
still, to a very slight extent . . I’m uneasy about the businessmen and 
the gentry. 'They're saying that they’re fed up with me, but, by God, 
even if I did accept a little something from this one or that one, it really 
was without any prejudice I’m even wondering {taking the post- 
master by the arm and leading him off to one side) — I’m even won- 
dering if there weren’t some complaints against me For really, now, 
why should an Inspector General be heading this way> I say, couldn’t 
you — for all our sakes — take every letter that goes through the Post 
Office — both the incoming and the outgoing, and sort of . . . unseal 
each one a little, don’t you know, and kind of glance it through, to sec 
if It doesn't contain some complaint or other, or simply an exchange of 
information? If it doesn't, it can be sealed up again — or it may be 
delivered just as it is, "opened by mistake," don't you know — 

postmaster Oh, I know, I know You don’t have to teach me I do 
It not so much out of precaution but more out of curiosity. I’m no end 
fond of finding out if there’s anything new going on in the world And 
it s mighty interesting reading, let me tell you Now and then there’s a 
letter that’s simply delightful to read — what vivid descriptions, what 
tender passages’ And what lofty morality — better than in any metro- 
politan daily' 

mayor Well, now, tell me — haven’t you read anything about a 
certain offiaal coming from the capital? 

POSTMASTER No, there wasn’t a word about any offiaal from the 
capital — but there’s a great deal about two other officials from two 
other cities. What a pity it is, though, that you don’t get to look over the 
mail, there are some dandy items One, for instance, where a certain 
Lieutenant describes a ball to a friend of his, m a most playful mood 
"Yery, very good He described that ball with great feeling — very great 
feeling I’ve purposely kept that letter by me Would you like to have 
me read it to you? 

MAYOR Well, this IS hardly the time for it So do me that favor — 
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if you should come across a complaint, or someone informing, )ust hold 
the letter back, without the least hesitation 
postmaster With the greatest of pleasure 
JUDGE Watch out, you’ll get into trouble some day over that 
POSTMASTER Oh, Lord ' 

MAYOR {glaring at the JUDGE) It’s nothing, it’s nothing' It would 
be another matter if you were to use such letters publicly — -but this is 
all in the family 

JUDGE Yes, this IS beginning to look like a grand mess' I must own 
up I was coming to you {turning to mayor) to present you with a fine 
pup Own sister to the hound, you know You must have heard about 
the lawsuit that two of our landowners have started recently — and now 
I’m in the seventh heaven I hunt rabbits with dogs on both their lands. 

MAYOR My dear fellow, I have no heart now for your rabbits, I’ve 
got that damned incognito stuck in my head I expect the door to fly open 
any minute — and bingo' 

BOBCHINSKI {filing m with DOBCHINSKI, both are out of breath) . 
Something extraordinary has happened' 

DOBCHINSKI The news is so utterly unexpected' 

ALL What IS it^ What is it^ 

DOBCHINSKI Whoever would have thought it^ We come to the 
hotel — 

BOBCHINSKI ( breaking in on htm ) Peter Ivanovich here and I come 
to the hotel — 

DOBCHINSKI {breaking m m his turn) Oh, now, Peter Ivanovich, if 
you’ll only let me I’ll tell everything — 

BOBCHINSKI Oh, no, if you’ll only let me, now' Let me, do' You’d 
hardly be able to tell it, if it comes to that — 

DOBCHINSKI And you’ll get all muddled up and won’t remember 
everything 

BOBCHINSKI Yes, I’ll remember — I will, so help me' Don’t inter- 
rupt, now — let me tell the story Don’t interrupt' Do me a favor, gen- 
tlemen — tell Peter Ivanovich not to interrupt — 

MAYOR Come, speak, for the love of God' What’s up^ My heart is 
down in my boots Sit down, gentlemen' Help yourselves to chairs 
Here’s one for you,. Bobchinski, and one for you, Dobchinski {All 
seat themselves around the two PETER rvANOVICHES ) Well, now, out 
with It' 

BOBCHINSKI Allow me, allow me — I’ll tell everything m order No 
sooner did I leave you, after you received the letter that confused you 
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SO much, than I immediately dropped in on — now please don't inter- 
rupt, Peter Dobchinski* I already know everything — everything — 
Everything' Well, then, if you please, I dropped m on Korobkin 
But, not finding this Korobkin at home, I turned in at Rastacovski’s, and 
not finding Rastacovski in either, I dropped in on Shpekin, the Post- 
master, you see, so s to tell hifn of the news you received, and as I was 
coming from there, I met Peter Dobchinski — 

DOBCHINSKI Near that place where they sell hot cakes — 
BOBCHINSKI Right — near the place where they sell hot cakes Very 
well Having met Dobchinski, I said to him "Have you heard the news 
our Mayor has received by mail, from a most reliable source?" But he’d 
already heard this {turning to mayor) from your housekeeper, whom 
you had sent to Pochechuev’s house to fetch something — I don't know 
just what it was — 

DOBCHINSKI A small brandy keg — 

BOBCHINSKI {pushing DOBCHiNSKl’s hands awdy) A small brandy 
keg And so Dobchinski and I started off for Pochechuev’s house — 
come, Dobchinski, don't you interrupt me now' Please don't interrupt' 
So we started off for Pochechuev’s house, but on the way Dobchinski 
says to me, he says "You've no idea what a rumpus my stomach is rais- 
ing' I haven t eaten a thing since morning, and my stomach is simply 
crying for food" — that's Dobchinski's stomach, mind you "And," 
he says, "they ve just delivered some fresh salmon at the hotel, so we 
might just as well have a bite " No sooner had we stepped into the hotel 
than a young man — 

DOBCHINSKI Not at all of a bad appearance, in civilian clothes — 
BOBCHINSKI Yes, yes — not at all of a bad appearance, and in civilian 
clothes Well, he strolls through the room, don't you know, with such 
a thoughtful expression- — such a serious face And the way he carried 
himself And {fluttering his fingers near hts jorehead) he seems to 
have a lot up here — oh, a lot' It was just as though I had a hunch, and 
I said to Dobchinski here, I said "There’s more here than meets the 
eye' Yes, sir' By that time Dobchinski had already made a sign to the 
owner — you know him his name is 'Vlass, his wife was confined three 
weeks ago — a boy, it was, and what a lively one, to be sure — he’s go- 
ing to run a hotel, just like his daddy So, having called this Vlass over, 
Dobchinski here ups and asks him, on the quiet "Who,” he asks, "may 
that young man be?” To which Vlass answers "This young man,” he 
says — I wish you wouldn't interrupt now, Dobchinski, please don't 
interrupt' You could never tell the story, so help me — never You 
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lithp' you have but one tooth in your head, I know, and that one whis- 
tles "This young man," Vlass says, "is a government official" — that's 
(ust what he said' "He's come from the capital now, and his name," 
Vlass says, "is Hlestacov, and he's on his way north, and," he says, 
"he's behaving mighty queer, he’s staying here for the second week 
now, hardly ever sets foot outside the place, calls for everything on 
credit, and won't lay out as much as a copper in cash " The minute he 
said that to me, it was just as though a light broke in on me from up 
above "Ah'” I says to Dobchmski — 

DOBCHINSKI No, Bohchinski, It was me that said "Ah'” 
BOBCHINSKI All right, you said "Ah'” first, and then I said "Ah'” 
too "Ah'” said Dobchmski and I "And what reason would he have 
for staying here if his way lies north'*" Yes, Sir' Well, now, he and 
none other is that very official — 

MAYOR What officiaP 

BOBCHINSKI The official you were notified about, if you please — 
the Inspector General 

MAYOR [thoroughly frightened) Whatever are you saying — the 
Lord be with you! It can t be he' 

DOBCHINSKI It IS he' He'll neither pay nor go away Even his trans- 
portation pass specifics that he’s traveling north 

BOBCHINSKI It IS he, it IS he — honest to God it is he' What an ob- 
servant fellow — he took in everything He noticed that Dobchmski and 
I were eating salmon — the mam reason we had chosen salmon was on 
account of Dobchmski’s stomach — well, he looked right into our plates, 
too Why, I was simply scared stiff' 

MAYOR Lord have mercy on us sinners' What room has he got at 
the hoteP 

DOBCHINSKI Number Five — under a flight of stairs 
BOBCHINSKI The same room where those army officers had a fight 
last year, the day they arrived 

MAYOR And has he been here long’ 

DOBCHINSKI Why, it must be two weeks by now 
MAYOR Two weeks' [Aude ) May the Lord and all His saints de- 
liver us' The Corporal's widow was flogged within these two weeks' 
No provisions were issued to the convicts' The people are carrying on 
in the streets — and the streets themselves are downright filthy' It’s a 
disgrace and a shame' [Clutches his head ) 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES [to MAYOR) Well, what do you say’ S hall 
we start for the hotel and pay him a formal calP 
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JUDGE No, no* Let the clergy and the businessmen of the town call 

on him first Even according to procedure 

MAYOR No, no* Let me attend to everything in my own way Life 
has had its difficult moments before this — but they passed, and there 
were even times when I was thanked Who knows, perhaps God will 
deliver us this time as well (To bobchinski ) He’s a young man, you 
say^ 

bobchinski Yes, a young man, twenty-three, or a little over twenty- 
four 

MAYOR So much the better, you can get things out of a youngster 
much quicker It's hell when you come up against an old devil, but with 
a young fellow everything is right on the surface You get everything 
set in your own bailiwicks, gentlemen, while I’ll go by myself — or even 
with Dobchinski here, if you like — privately, sort of strolling by, don't 
you know, and just dropping in to find out if our transient visitors are 
having any unpleasant experiences in our town Hey, there, Svistunov* 
SVISTUNOV (rushing forward from his post near the door) What 
do you wish. Sir** 

MAYOR Go this minute and fetch the Inspector of Police — or no. 
I’ll need you Tell somebody else to go and bring the Inspector of Police 
to me here, as soon as possible, and then you come back here ( svis- 
tunov hustles out, almost at a run ) 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (/o JUDGE) Come, come* There really may 
be some trouble 

JUDGE Why, what have you to be afraid uf^ All you have to do is 
slap clean gowns on your patients and you’ve covered up everything 
DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Gowns my eye* The patients are supposed 
to be on a strict diet, but there’s such a reek of cabbage in all the corridors 
that you have to hold your nose 

JUDGE As for me, I feel quite calm Really, now, who’d ever think 
of dropping in at a county courthouse^ And if anyone should ever get 
It into his head to look over any of the papers, he’d curse the day he was 
ever born It’s fifteen years now that I've been on the bendi, yet if I 
ever as much as glance at a report I just sigh and give it up as a bad job 
Solomon himself wouldn’t be able to decide what’s true in it and what 
isn’t (Exeunt judge, director of charities, superintendent of 
SCHOOLS, and postmaster, in the doorway they collide with the 
returning svistunov ) 

MAYOR Well, is the carriage ready’ 
svistunov Right at the door 
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MAYOR Go outside and — or, no, hold on' Go and fetch me . . . 
why, where are all the other police^ Didn't I give orders for Prohorov 
to be here, too^ Where is he^ 

svisTUNOV. He’s at the station house; the only thing is he’s out of 
the running 

MAYOR What do you mean by that^ 

SVISTUNOV Why, just this — ^he was brought in this morning dead 
drunk We’ve thrown two buckets of water over him so far, but he 
hasn’t come to yet 

MAYOR [clutching his hair) Oh, my God, my God' Go on out, fast 
as you can — or wait, run up to my room first — do you hear — and bring 
me my sword and my new hat (Todobchinski ) Well, let’s go 

BOBCHiNSKi Me too, me too' Let me go along too' 

MAYOR No, no, Bobchinski — you can’t, you can't' It’d be awkward, 
and, besides, there’d be no room for you in the carnage 

BOBCHINSKI That’s nothing, that’s nothing, I’ll manage somehow, 

I could even trot behind your carriage, if you'll let me hold on All I 
want IS just one tiny peep through the crack of the door, don’t you 
know, to see how the young man acts — 

MAYOR [to SVISTUNOV, OS he takes sword from him) Run right 
away, take some of the police, and let each one of them take Just 
sec how nicked and banged up that sword is' That damned little shop- 
keeper Abdulin sees right well that the boss of the town has an old sword 
but never thinks of sending him a new one' Oh, what a wise crowd ' As 
it IS, I’m thinking they’re already drawing up complaints on the sly 
[Turning to SVISTUNOV again ) Let each one of your men take a street 
in hand — what in hell am I saying? Not a street but a broom — let 
each man take a broom in hand and sweep the whole street that leads 
to the hotel, and sweep it clean — the street, I mean — do you hear me^ 
And you watch out — you, you, I mean' I’m on to you, you pretend to be 
friendly but steal silver spoons and shove them in your bootleg Watch 
out' I’ve got my ear to the ground What did you pull on that shopkeeper 
Chernayev — eh^ He gave you two yards of broadcloth for a uniform 
— so what did you do but swipe the whole bolt^ Watch out' You’re 
taking bribes 'way above what your rank entitles you to' — On your way 
now' (£xrr SVISTUNOV, inspector of police, whom the mayor 
addresses ) Ah, there you are' Tell me, for God’s sake — did you get 
lost in the shuffle^ What does it look hke for the Inspector of Police to 
be away at such a time^ 

INSPECTOR of police I was here all the time — tight at your gate 
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MAYOR Very well, listen The official from the capital has arrived 
What steps have you taken’ 

INSPECTOR OF POLICE Why, I've followed your instructions exactly 
I sent Pugovitzin and a few policemen under him to clean up the 
sidewalks 

MAYOR And where’s Derzhimorda’ 

INSPECTOR OF POLICE Derzhimorda has gone off with the fire 
engine 

MAYOR And Prohorov is drunk’ 

INSPECTOR OF poncL Drunk as a lord 

MAYOR How did you ever allow such a thing to happen’ 

INSPECTOR OF POLICE Why, the Lord only knows how it all came 
about There was a braw 1 just outside the town yesterday, Prohorov went 
out there to preserve law and order, but was shipped back fried, some- 
how 

MAYOR Tell you w’hat you do Pugovitzin, now, is a pretty tall fel- 
low, even for a cop, so, for the looks of things, you station him at the 
bridge And then break up the old fence around where the shoemaker 
lives, as fast as you can, and make it look as if we were planning to 
bu'ld something there The more demolition there’s going on, the 
greater the inference that the head of the town is active Oh, my God — 
why, I forgot that there are about forty cartloads of all sorts of garbage 
dumped behind that fence What an atrocious town this is’ No sooner 
IS a monument put up on any spot — or even a fence, for that matter — 
than they'll pile up all sorts of rubbish there' The devil alone knows 
where it all comes from' {Sighs ) And another thing should this 
newly arrived official get to asking anybody working for the city if 
they're satisfied, let ’em say "Yes, Your Honor " — but if any one of 
’em should turn out to be dissatisfied— well, I'll really give him some- 
thing to be dissatisfied about later on Ah, me, but I have sinned, I have 
sinned much' {Picks up ciodboard hatbox instead of his hal ) May God 
grant that all this blow over as soon as possible, and after that I’ll put 
up such a candle as no one has ever yet put up. I'll make each son of 
a bitch of a shopkeeper in this town come across with a hundred pounds 
of wax for that candle Oh, my God, my God' Come, let’s go, Dob- 
chinski ' ( Puts on hatbox instead of hat ) 

INSPECTOR or POLICE Sir, that s a hatbox and not a hat 

MAYOR {hulling hatbox to one side) So it is, so it is — and to hell 
with It' Yes, and if he should ask why the chapel for the hospital hasn’t 
been built yet — for which a certain sum was appropriated five years 
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ago — don't forget to say that construction was begun on it but that it 
burned down 1 even submitted a report to that effect Otherwise, like 
as not, somebody may get absent-minded and blab his fool head off and 
say that it was never as much as started And you might tell Derzhi- 
morda not to be so free with his fists, that fellow gives shiners to every- 
body, just on general principles — both to the just and the unjust Let's 
go, let’s go, Dobchinski' {Goes out hut immediately returns ) Yes, 
and don’t let the soldiers out into the street without their full equip- 
ment, they’re such a crummy lot they’ll put their uniforms on, true 
enough — but there won’t be a thing underneath {Exeunt all ANNA, 
u'lje of the MAYOR, and maria, his daughter, dash on ) 

ANNA Where are they now^ Where are they^ Oh, Lord' {Opening 
door ) Where’s my husband^ Anton' Tony' {Speaks fast ) And it’s all 
your fault' It s all on account of you' You had to start fussing around 
"Just this pin' Just this collar'” {Runs up to windoio, leans out. and 
calls ) Tony, where are you going^ Where^ What^ Did he come^ You 
mean it’s the Inspector GenetaP Has he a mustache’ What kind of a 
mustache’ 

MAYOR {off] Later on, later on, my love' 

ANNA Later on’ What an idea — he'll tell me later' I won’t have 
it later' Just one word is all I want — what is he, a Colonel’ Eh’ {Con- 
temptuously, withdrawing from window ) He went off Oh, I’ll make 
him pay for this' And it’s all this girl’s fault "Mamma dear, mamma 
dear, wait. I’ll just pin up my collar' I’ll be ready right away'" There, 
that’s what you get for your "Right away”' And we didn t get to find 
out anything And it’s all her confounded coquetry she heard that the 
Postmaster was here and right off started primping before the mirror 
— now from this side, now from the other She imagines he s after her' 
In reality he only makes a face at you the minute your back is turned 

MARIA Well, Mother dear, what can we do about it now’ We’ll find 
out everything in a couple of hours anyway 

ANNA In a couple of hours’ Thanks, no end' I’m ever so much 
obliged to you for that answer' How is it you never thought of saying 
that in a month we can find out still better’ {Leans out of window ) 
Avdotya' Eh’ Well, Avdotya, have you heard somebody has just come 
to town’ You haven’t’ How stupid you are' He shoos you away’ Let 
him' You just go ahead and get it out of him' You couldn't’ That’s the 
trouble with you — all you have on your mind is men and all that sort of 
nonsense Eh’ They went off too fast’ Why, you should have run after 
the carriage Go on, go on w ith you — this very minute' Do you hear me’ 
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Run and find out where they went And be sure to find out everything, 
to the last detail Find out who the stranger is and what he looks like — 
you hear me^ Look through the keyhole and find out everything — and 
also what color his eyes are, whetlier they're dark or not, and come back 
in a minute or so — do you hear'* Hurry, hurry, hurry, hurry' {She keep^ 
shouting until the curtain comes down upon her and MARIA, both of 
them standing at the window ) 

Curtain 


ACT I, Scene 2 

An attic room at the hotel — little more than a cubbyhole A bed, a table, 
and a chair comprise practically all the fuinishingi 
A value, an empty bottle, boon, a clothes biuih, and other such ailiclet 
ute shewn about the room 

OSSIP {discovered lounging on hit masters bed uvth his boon 
on) Oh, hell, but 1 want to cat' My stomach is raising as much of a 
racket as a whole regimental band' There, we ll never manage to reach 
home — and that's that Well, what can you do about it'' It’s going on 
two months now that the great man left the capital He squandered all 
his money on the way, the little darling, now he’s stuck here with his 
tad betwixt his legs and is lying low Why, there was plenty — plenty 
and to spare — for traveling expenses, but no, he has to show off m 
every town we come to, you see (Miinu r hlestacov ) "I say, Ossip, 
go and look at the rooms, and pick out the best, and you might order 
the very best they have for dinner — I can’t dine poorly, 1 must dine 
well ’ It wouldnt matter so much if he really amounted to something — 
but then he's nothing but a common pen-pusher, at the very bottom 
of the Civil Service' He'll scrape up an acquaintance with every passing 
stranger and then sit down to cards with him — and now just see whit 
his cards have brought him to' Eh, I m fed up with such a life' On 
the level, it s much better in the country, there may not be so much 
going on but, on the other hand, there's Jess to worry you you get 
yourself a wench, and loll in bed all d ly and eat dumplings Of course, 
if the truth were told, there's no disputing that life in the capital is 
best of all You must have money, naturally, but Jiving there is grand 
and refined — thcayters, and trained dogs dancing for your amusement, 
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and everything else your heart may desire And then there’s house- 
maids and such, flirting with you now and then — what girlsl {Smirks 
and shakes his head ) Hell, everybody treats you fine, you never hear 
an impolite word If you get tired of walking, you just jump in a cab 
and sit there like a lord — and if you don’t feel like paying the driver 
you don’t have to, really — there’s hardly a house that hasn't got an exit 
on some other street, all you've got to do is to give him the slip, quick, 
and then the devil himself won’t ever find you There’s one bad thing, 
though one day you eat swell but the next you all but pass away from 
hunger — like now, f’r instance And it’s him that’s to blame for every- 
thing What can one do with a fellow like that^ His old man sends 
him money for living expenses — and that's all he needs he’s off on 
a spree the minute he gets it He won’t go a step on foot, not a day 
passes but he sends me out to get theaj^er tickets for him, but inside 
of a week, the first thing you know he's sending me out to sell a brand- 
new suit as a cast off Sometimes he'll let everything go, down to his 
last shut, until he’s got nothing left but his worn-out uniform Honest 
to God' The finest cloth, mind you, he'll spend as much as a hundred 
and fifty for the coat alone — and then sell it for twenty, as for the 
pants, "there's no need even mentioning them — they’re practically given 
away And what's the reason for all this^ It’s all because he won’t get 
down to business, instead of going to his office he traipses around or 
plays cards Oh, if your old man was ever to find out' He wouldn’t give 
a damn that you're working for the Government but just let your pants 
down and let you have it so hot you’d be eating your meals off a mantel 
for a week If you've got a job, attend to it Why, just now the pro- 
prietor said he wouldn’t send up any more meals till you’ve settled 
for what you’ve had up to now, well, and what’ll happen if we don’t’ 
[Si^hs ) Oh, Lord, what wouldn't I do for a bowl of soup' I feet I 
could eat up the whole world now I think there’s somebody coming, 
it must be he, for sure {Hastily gets off the bed ) 

HLESTACOV (entering) Here, take these (Hands cap and cane to 
OSSIP ) Ah, loafing on my bed again’ 

OSSIP What would I want to be loafing on your bed for’ Do you 
think I never saw a bed before, or what’ 

HLESTACOV You’re lying, you were so loafing on it — see how you 
mussed it all up 

OSSIP Why, what would I be wanting with it’ Do you think I don’t 
know what a bed is’ I have me own legs and I can stand — what do I 
need your bed for’ 
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HLESTACOV ( pactfig the room ) Take a look — maybe there’s a pinch 
of tobacco left in the wrapper. 

OSSIP Well, now, how should there be any left there^ You smoked 
the last shred four days ago 

HLESTACOV {sttll pacing the room, twists hts mouth tn all sorts of 
ways, then tn a loud and assured voice) Listen, Ossip' I say, now — 
OSSIP What do you want? 

HLESTACOV [in a voice just as loud but no longer as assured) You 
go there — 

OSSIP Where? 

HLESTACOV (in a voice not a^ all assured nor loud — tn fact very near 
^hy, go down to the dining room tell them 

to send up something for my dmner — 

OSSIP Well, no, I don't feel like going there at all 
HLESTACOV How dare you, you idiot' 

OSSIP Why, )ust so, It won’t make no difference even if I was to 
go — nothing will come of it The proprietor said not to serve you no 
more dinners 

HLESTACOV How dare you refuse? What sort of nonsense is this? 
OSSIP And that's not all, neither, "I,” he says, "will even go to the 
Mayor, it’s the third week now that I haven’t seen the color of 5'our 
master’s money Why, you and your master.” he says, ’’are both dead 
beats, and your master is up to all sorts of tricks We, now,” he says, 
"have seen plenty of such con-men and scoundrels 

HLESTACOV Well, 1 Can see you’re only too happy to be telling me 
all this, you brute 

OSSIP ’If things go on like this, ’ he says, every man jack will be 
coming to this place, make himself to home, run up a bill, and in the 
end you won’t be able to kick him out, even I got no intentions of 
fooling around, he says, "I’m going straight off to lodge a complaint, 
so s to get him out of here — ^and into jail 

HLESTACOV There, there, you fool, that II do' Go 0.1, go on 
tell him what I said What a coarse brute' 

OSSIP Why, I’d better call the proprietor himself to come up to 
you 

HLESTACOV Who wants the proprietor, now? You go and tell him 
yourself 

OSSIP Oh, now, really — 

HLESTACOV Go ahead, then, and the devil take you' Go on — call 
the proprietor' (Exit ossiP ) Oh, but I m famished' Oreadfully fam- 
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jshed I took a little walk, just so, thinking maybe my hunger w'ould 
pass — but no, it won't, the devil take it’ Well, if I hadn’t gone off oi: 
a bat on the way here, there would have been money enough to take 
me home That damned Infantry Captain all but knocked the props 
from under me — he can deal the most amazing hands to himself at 
stubs' He sat in at the game for no more than a quarter of an hour or 
so — and did he trim me' But romplettly And yet, for all that, how 
I d have liked to have another go at him' Only circumstances were 
against it Circumstances are everything What a vile hick town this is' 
They won't give you a thing on credit at the food stores Why that's 
downright mean (^Whistles at fiist an ana jiont Robert le Diable, 
then the Red Sarafan, and pnally liail i into something that's neither 
heie HOI there ) Well, I guess nobody wants lo come up 

WAiTPR [entenng) The proprietor told me to ask what you wanted 
IILFSTACOS’ Ah, there, my good fellow' And how are you^ 

WAiTFR Well enough, glory be 

hiistacos' And how's everything around the place’ Everything 
going nicely, eh’ 

WAiTfR Yes, glory be — quite nicely 
HLESTACOV PI ice all filled up’ 

WAITF R Oh, yes, quite — glory be 

llLrSTACOV I say, my good man, my lunch hasn t been sent up yet, 
so won't you hurry things up a bit, please, you see, I’ve something to 
attend to right after lunch 

wajitr Well, now, the proprietor said he weren’t going to send 
up nothing more on the cuff Why, he was all set to go and lodge a 
complaint with the Mayor today 

HLESTACOV Why, what’s the idea of complaining’ Judge for your- 
self, my dear fellow — what's to be done, now’ Why, I must cat If 
things go on like this I ra liable to waste away to nothing I’m as hungry 
as hungry can be — and that's no joke, either 

WAITER Right, Sir But the boss said "1 ain’t giving him no more 
dinners till he’s paid for those he’s already et " Them’s his very words 
HLESTACOV Comc, now, reason with him — persuade him 
W AITER Why, what kind of arguments could I give him’ 

HLESTACOV You just explain to him, in all seriousness, that I must 
eat Money isn’t everything' He thinks just because it may do no harm 
for a coarse lout like himself to go hungry for a day, others can go 
hungry as well Who ever heard of such a thing' 

WAITER I'll talk with him, if you like {Exit ) 
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HLESTACOV (solo) It'll be rotten if he refuses outright to give me 
anything to eat Never have I wanted to eat so much as now Should 
I put some of my clothes in circulation, perhaps^ Sell my trousers, 
maybe^ No, it s better to starve but come home with the latest outfit 
from the capital What a pity that 1 couldn’t get a carriage on credit 
from some first-class livery stable, for it would have been a fine thing, 
deuce take it, to arrive in the old home town in a fine carnage, to drive 
up at a devilish speed to the grand entrance of some neighboring squire, 
with all the carriage lanterns lit and Ossip perched behind, tagged 
out as a flunky I can just imagine what a stir that would create' "Who’s 
that’ What's up’” And just then a footman enters (Drawing himself 
up and impeisonaimg a fooiman ) "Ivan Alexandrovich Hlestacov, 
from Petersburg, are you at home’" Why, the yokels don’t even know 
what "at home" means' If some country bumpkin of a squire does come 
to see them, he barges right into the drawing room, bear that he is 
A fellow can walk up to one of the neighbor's pretty little daughters 
' How delighted I am, Madam — ” {Rubs hn handu bowing and scrap- 
ing ) Ugh' {Makes a uny face ) I'm actually nauseated, that’s how 
badly I want to eat {Entei ossip ) Well, how did you make out’ 

OSSIP They’re bringing up lunch 

HLTSTACOV {clapping his hands and bouncing on a chan) Goody, 
goody, goody' 

WAITER {entering with a loaded tray) This is the last time, now, 
that the boss is giving you anything 

HLESTACOV Oh, your boss' I don’t give a whoop for your boss' 
What have you there’ 

WAITER Soup and a roast 
HLESTACOV What, only two courses’ 

WAITER That’s all, Sir 

HLESTACOV How preposterous' I refuse to accept that' You just tell 
your boss this will never do' What does he think he’s doing’ This isn’t 
enough — 

WAITER No, the boss says even this is much too much 
HLESTACOV And why IS there no gravy’ 

WAITER There just isn’t any 

HLESTACOV And why isn’t there’ I saw with my own eyes as I was 
passing through the kitchen that there were a great many things being 
prepared And in the dining room this morning I saw two chubby little 
men putting away salmon and lots of other things 

WAITER Well, there is gravy — ^and at the same time there ain’t 
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HLESTACOV What do you mean by that? 

WAITER Why, there just ain’t 

HLESTACOV But what about the salmon, and the steaks, and the 
chops? 

WAITER 'That’s for them as axe the real thing — 

HLESTACOV Oh, you fool' 

WAITER Yes, Sir 

HLESTACOV You're something of a swine How is it they eat those 
things and I don’t? Why can’t I have the same, the devil take it? Aren t 
they just guests, the same as I am? 

WAITER Why, everybody knows they ain’t in the same class 

HLESTACOV' What class are they in then? 

WAITER They’re real guests Everybody knows they pay hard cash 

HLESTACOV 1 don’t want to argue with you, you fool {Ladles out 
some souls and eats ) You call this soup? You must have put plain 
dishwater into the tureen, it hasn’t the least taste — but plenty of smell' 
I don’t want this soup — bring me a different kind' 

WAITER I'll take It away then Tlie boss said if you didn’t like it, 
it was all right with him 

HLESTACOV [firolecting the food with hts aimi) ’There, there, there' 
Leave it alone, you fool You must have gotten used to treating others 
like that — Tm different, fellow' You can't do this to me— and I 
advise you not to try (Eats ) Oh, Lord, what soup' {But he continues 
to eat ) I don’t think anybody in all this world has ever yet tasted a 
soup like that, there are some feathers floating around in it instead of 
good, honest fat (Fishes out a bit of chicken and cuts it up ) Oh, oh, 
oh — what thicken' Let me have the roast There’s a little soup left over 
it — you may have it, Ossip ( Tackling the roast ) What kind of roast 
IS this? This is no roast 

WAITER Well, what would you call it? 

HLESTACOV The devil alone knows what it is, only it’s not a roast 
It’s just a hoot sole, well done {Eating ) What cheats, what scoun- 
drels' Look at the food they give you' One mouthful is enough to make 
your jaw ache for a week {Picking his teeth with his fingers ) What 
low'-down creatures' Just like splinters — can’t pull them out, even, no 
matter how you try, staff like that will rum your teeth What cheats' 
{Wipes mouth with napkin ) Anything else? 

WAITER No 

HLESTACOV Scoundrels' Cheats' Why, if there were only a little 
gravy, at least, or a bit of pastry — the good-for-nothings' All they 
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know IS to take the stranger in (waiter and ossiP clear off the dishes 
and carry them out ) Honestly, it’s just as if I hadn’t eaten at all. I’ve 
simply whetted my appetite If I had any change at all I’d send out 
for a loaf. 

OSSIP {entering) 'The Mayor has just arrived for some reason, and 
is making inquiries about you ■ 

HLESTACOV {frightened) There it is' What a damned beast that 
proprietor is — he's already managed to start proceedings' What if he 
should really lug me off to jaiP Well, what of it? As long as I’m treated 
as a gentleman I may as well go No, no, I don’t want to go' The 
town IS chock-full of officers and natives promenading around — and, 
as if for spite. I’ve been putting on airs and winking at a certain mer- 
chant’s daughter She winked right back at me, if it comes to that 
No, I don’t want to go Why, who does the proprietor think he is? 
When you come to think of it, how dare he do such a thing? Really, 
what does he take me for, now? A plain businessman or a manual 
laborer? {Screwing up courage and drawing htmtelf up ) I’ll walk 
right up to him and tell him right to his face "How dare you' How — ’’ 
{A knock on the door, doorknob turns — hlestacov turns pale and 
shrinks into himself mayor enters, followed by DOBCHINSKI, and 
stops HLESTACOV and the mayor, both equally frightened, stare at 
each other for a few moments, their eyes popping ) 

MAYOR {recovering a httle and standing at attention) Hope you 
are well. Sir' 

HLESTACOV {bowing) My respects. Sir' 

MAYOR Pardon my intrusion — 

HLESTACOV Not at all 

MAYOR It IS my duty, as Chief Magistrate of this town, to see that 
no advantage is taken of transients and people of standing — 

HLESTACOV {stammering a httle at first but, toward the end of the 
speech, quite loudly) Well, what can one do It’s h'rdly my 

fault I really intend to pay — I expect money from home — 

(bobchinski peers in at the door ) He is far more at tault than I am, 
he serves me beef as tough as shoe leather, as for his soups, the devil 
knows what he puts in ’em, I just had to throw some out of the window. 
He starves me for days at a time And his tea is most peculiar, you could 
never tell it's tea by its smell — it stinks of fish Why should I, then 
I never heard of such a thing' 

MAYOR {taken aback) Do forgive me — I’m not to blame, really 
The beef I inspect at the markets is always good It’s brought in by 
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reliable dealers, sober and well-behaved people I really don't know 
where he gets his But if anything isn't )ust so, why, then May 
I suggest that you come with me to other quarters — 

HLESTACOV No, I don’t want to I know just what you mean by 
other quarters — the jail Why, what right have you got to say that to 
me’ How dare you’ Why, I'll I work for the Government at 
the capital' {Putting on a bold front ) Why, I — I — 1 — 

MAYOR (aside) Oh, good Lord, how angry he is' He has found out 
everything — those damned shopkeepers have spilled everything 
HLESTACOV (blustering) Why, if you were to come down with all 
your men 1 wouldn't go' I'll take the matter directly to the Prime 
Minister' (Thumfnng the table ) Who do you think you are, you 
you-.- 

MAYOR (drawing himself up at attention, with his whole body trem- 
bling) Have pity on me — don’t ruin me' I have a wife and little 
ones You don't have to ruin a man' 

HLESTACOV I Simply won't have it' What's all that got to do with 
me’ Just because you have a wife and little ones 1 have to sit in prison’ 
'That's just dandy' ( BOBCHINski peeks m through door and, thoroughly 
frightened, hides himself ) No, thanks ever so much, but I won’t have 
It' 

MAYOR (trembling) It’s all due to my inexperience — by God, it’s 
all my inexperience And shortage of funds . You may judge for 
yourself my official salary wouldn’t keep me in tea and what goes with 
it And if there have been any bribes, why, they were the merest trifles — 
something for the table, or enough cloth for a suit As for that Cor- 
poral’s widow who runs a shop, and whom I’m supposed to have flogged 
— why, that’s just slander, by God' It was invented by those who would 
wrong me, they’re the sort who are ready to attempt my life — 

HLESTACOV Well, what of it’ I have nothing to do with them 
{Thoughtfully ) However, I don’t know why you talk of those who 
would wrong you and of some Corporal’s widow or other A Corporal's 
wife is something else entirely, but as for me, you dare not flog me — 
you’ve a long way to go before you can do that What else’ Look whom 
we have here' I’ll pay — I'll pay my hotel bill, but I haven’t anything 
just now That’s preasely why I’m stuck here — because I haven’t got 
a copper on me 

MAYOR (aside) Oh, what a fox' Just see what he’s aiming at' What 
a smoke screen he puts up' Let anybody that wants to try to make him 
out A fellow doesn’t know what side to tackle him from Oh, well, 
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come what may, let's have a try at him' Can’t lose much by making 
a blind stab (Aloud ) If you are really short of cash, or anything else, 
why I m at your service, at a moment's notice It’s my duty to help out 
transients 

HLESTACOV Yes, yes, lend me some money I'll pay off the proprie- 
tor All I'd like to have is a couple of hundred — or even less 

MAYOR (offering him a sheaf of bank notes') Exactly two hundred, 
you don’t even have to bother counting them 

HLESTACOV (accepting the money) Thanks ever so much I’ll send 
this back to you the minute I get to my country estate I don’t put off 
things like that You’re a noble fellow, I can see that Things are 
entirely different now, 

MAYOR (aside) Well, glory be to God, he took the money Looks 
as if things will go smoothly from here on Just the same, I shoved 
four hundred on him instead of two 

HLESTACOV Hey there, Ossip' (Enter ossiP ) Call that waiter in 
here' (Exit OS.SIP HLESTACOV turns to the MAYOR and DOBCHINSKI ) 
But why are you standing’ Be good enough to sil down f Urging the 
reluctant dobchinski ) Do sit down, I beg of you' 

MAYOR It doesn’t matter, we’ll just stand 

HLESTACOV Be good enough to sit down I can now see perfectly 
the goodness of your natures and your hospitality, for I must confess 
that I was already thinking that you had come to — (To dobchinski ) 
Do sit down' (mayor and dobchinski take seats bobchinski peeks 
in at the door and listens ) 

mayor (aside) I should have acted more boldly He wants to be 
considered incognito Very well, we, too, will put up a bluff, we’ll 
act as if wt weren’t at all aware just who and what he is (Aloud ) As 
we — Peter Ivanovich Dobchinski here — he’s a landowner hereabouts 
— and I — as we were walking by in the line of duty, we purposely 
dropped in here, to find out whether the guests were being treated 
righr, because I’m not like some other mayors, who’ll have nothing to 
do with anything, but, outside of any tall of duty, out of Christian 
regard for my fellow men, I want a good reception to be extended to 
every mortal, and in this instance, as if in reward, chance has afforded 
me such a pleasant acquaintance' 

HLESTACOV Same here- — 1 m very happy also Had it not been for 
you, I confess I’d have been stuck here for a long time, I had no earthly 
idea how 1 was to square the bill 

MAYOR (aside) Tell us another' He didn’t know how he was to pay 
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the bill* (Aloud ) May I make so bold as to ask you — where, and to 
what places, you wish to travel* 

HLESTACOV I’m on my way to the Saratov province — to my own 
country estate 

MAYOR (aside, hts face assuming an trontc expression') To the Sar- 
atov province, indeed' Why, he doesn't even blush' Oh, you’ve got to 
be up on your toes with this fellow' (Aloud ) That's a very good idea, 
traveling As for reaching there, they’re saying that on the one hand 
there's a lot of bother in getting horses but, on the other hand, there’s 
nothing like a trip for diverting the mind For I guess it’s mostly for 
your own pleasure that you’re going there* 

HLESTACOV No, my father demands that 1 come, the old gentleman 
IS angry because up to now I haven’t worked myself up to anything 
worth while at the capital He’s under the impression that the minute 
you get there they start out handing decorations to you Yes, I’d like 
to send him there and see how much headway he’d make in some 
department 

MAYOR (aside) Just listen, if you please, to the line he hands out — 
he even dragged in his old man' (Aloud ) And are you planning to 
stay there long* 

HLESTACOV Really, I don't know For my father is a stubborn old 
pepper pot and as stupid as a log I’ll let him have it straight from the 
shoulder "Do as you like," I’ll tell him, "but 1 can’t live out of the 
capital For after all, for what earthly reason should I ruin my hfe 
among a lot of hayseeds* The demands of the present day aren’t what 
they used to be, my soul longs for civilized ways ” 

MAYOR (aside) What a masterly liar' He lies and he lies, but there’s 
never a loose end to give him away And yet he isn’t much to look at, 
and a kind of short little fellow — looks as if you could squash him on 
your thumbnail But you just wait — I’ll catch you slipping up yet I’ll 
sure make you tell us more' (Aloud ) That was a very just remark you 
were pleased to make What can one accomplish out in the sticks* 
Why, take this very town, you don’t sleep of nights, trying to do your 
best for your country, without sparing anything, but as for any reward, 
nobody knows when it’ll come (Looks over the room ) This room 
seems sort of damp, doesn’t it* 

HLESTACOV It’s a rat hole, and I've never seen the like of the bed- 
bugs here — they bite like dogs 

MAYOR Well, now' Such a distinguished guest — and he has to suffer' 
And from whom, mind you* From worthless bedbugs, who should 
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never have come into this world* Like as not, this room is dark as welP 

HLESTACOV Oh, yes, pitch-dark The proprietor has gotten into the 
habit ot not giving me any candles At times one feels like doing some- 
thing, or reading, you may get a notion of writing something, but you 
can’t, it’s dark in here — so dark* 

MAYOR Dare I request that you But no. I’m not worthy of 

It — 

HLESTACOV Why, what is it? 

MAYOR No, no* I’m not worthy of it — I’m not worthy of it* 

HLESTACOV Come, what’s it all about? 

MAYOR If I may make so bold — I’ve a fine room for you in my 
house, light, and so comfortable But no, I myself feel that it 

would be too great an honor Don't be angry at me* Really, by 

God, I suggested it to you out of sheer simpleheartedness — 

HLESTACOV On the contrary. I’ll accept with pleasure, if you like 
It would be far more pleasant for me in a private home than in this 
pothouse 

MAYOR Oh, that would make me ever so happy* And it’ll make my 
wife ever so happy, too* For that’s just my nature I’ve been taught to 
practice hospitality ever since my childhood — especially if the guest is 
a civilized person Don’t get the idea that I’m saying this just out of 
flattery No, that’s one vice I'm free from, I say this with all my soul 

HLESTACOV Thank you ever so much I’m the same way myself 
I’ve no great love for two-faced people I find your frankness and 
cordiality very much to my liking, and I’ll confess I never ask for 
anything more than loyalty and respect — and respect and loyalty {Enter 
WAITER and OSSIP BOBCHINSIO peeks m at door ) 

WAITER Did you call. Sir? 

HLESTACOV Yes, let’s have (he bill 

WAITER I already handed you a second bill just a while back 

HLESTACOV I no longer remember what your silly bills were Come, 
now, what did they amount to? 

W'AITER You ordered a full dinner the first day, while on the second 
you had just a snack of smoked salmon, and after that you began 
putting everything on the cuff — 

HLESTACOV You fool — arc you going to start itemizing everything? 
How much do I owe altogether? 

MAYOR {to HLESTACOV) Don’t Upset yourself — he can wait {To 
WAITER ) Go on, git' The money will be sent you 
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HLESTACO\' An excellent idea, that' {Puts away his money Exit 
WAITER BODCHINSKI peeks in through door ) 

MAYOR Would you cate to inspect some of the institutions in the 
town, such as the Department of Public Chanties, and so on’ 
HLESTACOV Why, what would I find there’ 

MAYOR Oh, look them over just so, you 11 see how the administra- 
tion carries on the general system it might be of interest 
to a visitor — 

HLESTACOV With the greatest of pleasure. I'm at your service 
(bobchinski puts his head in thiough dooi ) 

MAYOR Also, you may wish, later on, to go from there to the Dis- 
trict School, to see our method of teaching the various subjects 
HLESTACOV By all means, by all means 

MAYOR After that, if you like, you can visit the prison and the town 
hoosegows — I mean jails — to see how we treat our prisoners 

HLESTACOV But why pick on jails’ It would be better if we inspected 
just the charitable institutions 

MAYOR Whatever you wish Do you intend to go in your carriage, 
or will you share my buggy with me’ 

HLESTACOV Why, I'd better go with you in your buggy 
MAYOR {to DOBCHiNSKi) Well, there won't be any room for you 
now 

DOBCHINSKI It doesn't matter, 1 11 manage 

MAYOR {to DOBCHINSKI, in a low voice) Listen, you run along — 
but, what I mean, run as fast as your legs will carry you — and deliver 
two notes for me, one to Zemlyanika, at the Department of Public 
Chanties, and the other to my wife {To hlestacov ) I’ll make so 
bold as to ask your permission to dash off just a line to my wife in 
your presence, so that she may prepare herself to receive our distin- 
guished guest — 

HLESTACOV Oh, but whatever for’ However, here’s the ink, the 
only thing is, I don t know about paper unless you use this bill — 
MAYOR It won’t take me but a minute {Writes, at the same time 
talking to himself ) There, we'll see how things will go after a good 
lunch and a nice, potbellied bottle 'Ves, we have a provincial Madeira — 
not much to look at, but it's strong enough to knock an elephant off 
Its feet If only I could find out just who he is and to what extent I 
must be on my guard against him' {Having finished, the MAYOR hands 
the notes to DOBCHINSKI, who approaches the door, but at that morpent 
It flies open and BOBCHINSKI, who had been eavesdropping on the o'her 
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Side, tumbles m General exclamations bobchinski picks himself up ) 
HLESTACOV I say, you haven’t hurt yourself by any chance^ 
BOBCHINSKI Not at all, not at all — ^nothing out of the way — just 
a bump on the bridge of my nose I’ll run over to the Doctor’s, he’s 
got a certain kind of plaster, and the bump will go away in no time 
[Exit DOBCHINSKI, clucking ) 

MAYOR [makes a gesture of disappioval to BOBCHINSKI, then turns 
to HLESTACOV) It’s really nothing This way, please, I beg you' And 
I’ll tell your man to bring your things over (To ossiP ) You bring 
everything over to my place — the Mayor’s, now, anybody will show 
you the way [To HLESTACOV ) Right this way' [Lets hlestacov pre- 
cede him, but, before following him, manages to turn around and say 
reproachfully to bobchinski ) What a man you are' You couldn’t find 
any other place to flop' And you had to stretch out at full length — 
It looked like hell' [Exits, followed by bobchjnski ) 

Curtain 


ACT II 

Setting same as ACT 1 , Scene I At rise ausa and maria are standing 
near the window, m the same poses as at Curtain of ACT I, Scene i 

ANNA There, we’ve been waiting a whole hour, and it’s all your 
fault, with your stupid primping You were all dressed, but, no, you 
had to fuss around I shouldn't have listened to the girl at all' How 
provoking' Not a soul in sight, you might think it was on purpose 
You’d think the whole town died out 

MARIA But really. Mamma dear, we ll find out everything in just 
a minute or two Why, Avdotya is bound to be back soon ( Looks atten- 
tively through window and emits a htUe scream ) Ah, Mamma dear. 
Mamma dear, somebody’s coming' There, at the end of the street' 

ANNA Where do you see anybody coming’ You’re forever imagin- 
ing one thing or another Well, yes, there is somebody coming But 
just who can it be’ Rather shojt in a frock coat whoever 
could it be’ Eh’ I must say it’s provoking' Who in the world could 
It be’ 

MARIA It's Dobchinski, Mamma dear 

ANNA How could it be Dobchinski’ You’re always making things 
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up out of thin air It’s not Dobchinski at all {Waves her handker- 
chief ) I say, walk a little faster' A little faster' 

MARIA Really, Mamma dear, it is Dobchinski 

ANNA There you go — just to be arguing' I’m telling you it isn’t 
Dobchinski 

MARIA Well, now^ Well, now. Mamma dear’ You can see for 
yourself it’s Dobchinski 

ANNA Well, yes, it’s Dobchinski I can see that now — so what are 
you arguing about’ {Shoulmg through window ) Walk faster' Faster' 
You walk so slowly' Well, now, where are they’ Eh’ Oh, you can 
tell me from there — it doesn t matter What’ Is he very stern’ Eh’ 
And what about my husband’ My husband, I said' (Stepping away 
from window a little, with vexation )What a stupid creature — he won’t 
tell me a thing until he’s inside' (Enter dobchinski, all out of breath ) 
There, now, tell me please — doesn t your conscience bother you’ I 
depended upon you as the only decent man, but everybody dashed out 
and you had to go right after them' And up to this minute I can’t get 
a sensible word out of anybody Aren’t you ashamed of yourself’ Why, 
I was godmother to your little boy and girl, and that’s how you acted 
toward me' 

DOBCHINSKI As God IS my witness, dear lady, I ran so hard to pay 
my respects to you that I can t catch my breath Greetings, Maria 
Antonovna 

MARIA How d you do’ 

ANNA Well, what’s what’ Come, tell me all about it 

DOBCHINSKI Your husband sent you this little note — 

ANNA (taking note) Well, who is he’ A General’ 

DOBCHINSKI No, he isn’t, but he’s every bit as good as any General 
So well educated, and his every action is so impressive 

ANNA Ah, then it must be the very same man they wrote my husband 
about 

DOBCHINSKI He’s the real thing I was the first one to find this out — 
together with Bobchinski 

ANNA Do tell me everything at last' What happened, and how did 
It happen’ 

DOBCHINSKI Well, glory be to God, everything went off auspiciously 
At first he received your husband a trifle sternly, true enough, he was 
huffy and said that nothing about the hotel suited him, for one thing, 
but he wouldn’t come here either, and that he didn’t feel like sitting 
in jail for his sake, but later on, when he found out how innocent your 
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husband was and when he had talked a little more intimately with 
him, he at once changed his ideas, and, glory be, everything went well 
They’ve gone off now to inspect the charitable institutions But I really 
must tell you that your husband was thinking whether a secret complaint 
hadn't been lodged against him, I myself had a bit of a scare, too 
ANNA Why, what have you to be afraid of’ You aren't in any 
government service 

DOBCHINSKI Oh, just on general principles You know how it is — 
when a high dignitary speaks you naturally feel scared 

ANNA Oh, well’ However, all this is nonsense — tell me what he 
looks like’ Is he old or young, now’ 

DOBCHINSKI He's young — a young man of twenty-three or close 
to it, yet he talks just as if he were an old man "1 11 come to your house,” 
he says, "if you like, ' and (gesturing vaguely) this and that — it was 
all done so grandly ''I,'' he says, ' am fond both of reading and writing, 
but I find It s a nuisance because this room is a trifle dark ” 

ANNA But what's he like, you provoking man — dark-haired or 
light’ 

DOBCHINSKI No, he's more on the auburn side, and his eyes dart 
here and there ever so quickly, like little animals of some sort — it 
actually makes you feel uneasy 

ANNA Let's see what Tony writes me (Reads ) ”1 write you m 
haste, dearest, to inform you that my situation was a most lamentable 
one, but, placing my trust in the mercy of God, for two pickles, extra, 
and a half-portion of caviar, one-twenty-five — ’ (Stops reading ) I 
can't understand a thing what have pickles and caviar to do with all 
this’ 

DOBCHINSKI Why, your husband w’rote on scrap paper, he was in 
such a hurry, there must have been some bill written on it 

ANNA Ah, yes — that s it (Resumes reading ) '' but placing 
my trust in the mercy of God it seems as if everything will come 
out right Get a room ready as quickly as you can for a distinguished 

guest the one with the yellow wallpaper, as for dinner, don t bother 

preparing anything extra, because we are going to have a bite at the De- 
partment of Public Chanties, with its Director But as for wines, order 
as much as possible, tell that shopkeeper Abdulin to send his best, for 
otherwise I will turn his whole wine cellar upside down myself Kissing 
your hand, my dearest, I remain yours, Antbn Skvoznik-Dmuhanov- 

ski " Oh, my God, this must surely be attended to as soon as possible 

Hey, who's there’ Mishka' 
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DOBCHINSKI (^making a dash for the door and shouting) Mishka' 
Mishka' Mishka' (Enter mishka ) 

ANNA Look here Dash over to Abdulin's shop hold on. I'll 
give you a note (Silting doum at a desk and speaking as she writes ) 
You give this note to Sidor, the coadiman, let him run over to Abdulin's 
shop and bring the wine back from there And you yourself get that 
room (pointing) ready for the guest — and do it right' Put a bed in 
there, and a washbasin, and everything else (Exit mishka ) 

DOBCHINSKI Well, I'll run along now to see how they’re doing with 
their inspection — 

ANNA Go ahead, go ahead — I’m not detaining you (£jr// DOBCHIN- 
SKI ) Well, daughter, we’ll have to get busy dressing He’s from the 
capital, God forbid he should make fun of us over something or other 
Your blue dress with the little pleats would be the most becoming — 
MARIA ( with disgust ) No, Mamma dear, I don’t like that blue dress 
at all Not only does Lyapkin-Tyapkin’s wife dress in blue, but so does 
Zemlyanika’s daughter, too No, I’d better put on something bright 
ANNA Something bright, indeed' Really, you’re saying that only 
to be contrary The blue will look ever so much better on you, because 
I want to wear straw-yellow I m very fond of straw-yellow 

MARIA Ah, Mamma dear, straw-yellow is so unbecoming to you' 
ANNA Straw-yellow is unbecoming to me’ 

MARIA Yes I II stake anything you like it won't become you One 
must have absolutely dark eyes to wear straw-yellow 

ANNA That s just dandy' And aren’t my eyes dark’ As dark as dark 
can be' What nonsense the girl spouts' How can they be anything but 
dark when I always take the queen of clubs for myself whenever 1 tell 
fortunes by cards’ 

MARIA Ah, Mamma dear, you’re more like the queen of hearts' 
ANNA Bosh — absolute bosh' I never was a queen of hearts (Exit 
hurriedly with maria, hut is still heard , off ) What things pop into 
your head' Queen of hearts, indeed' God knows what nonsense you 
talk' (As they exit, the door of the room anna had indicated opens 
and MISHKA sweeps out rubbish OSSIP comes m through matn door, 
lugging a valise on his head ) 

OSSIP Where do I put this’ 

MISHKA This way, Uncle — right this way 

OSSIP Hold on, give us a chance to rest What a dog's life' Every 
load seems heavy on an empty belly 

MISHKA Tell me. Uncle — will the General be here sewn’ 
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OSSIP What general ^ 

MISHKA Why, your master 

OSSIP My master^ But what sort of a general is he^ 

MISHKA Why, ain't he a generaP 

OSSIP {hedging) He is^ — only the other way around 

MISHKA Well, IS he more important than a real general or less^ 

OSSIP More' 

MISHKS So that s it' No \sondcr they re raising such a fuss in our 
house' 

OSSIP Look here, young fellow — I can see you re a bright lad, sup- 
pose you fix up a bite of something for me 

MISHKA Why, Uncle, there s nothing ready yet that would be to 
your liking You wojldn t want to eat anything plain, but when your 
master sits down at table you 11 get some of the same food 

OSSIP Well now, what have you got in the way of plain fare’ 
MISHKA Cabbage soup, buekwheat groats, and meat pies 
OSSIP Bring on your soup your groats and meat pies' It don’t matter 
— we II eat anything Come on, let s lug this in Is there another way 
out from there’ 

MISHKA There is {Exit both cair)tng the huge suitcase mto the 
adioming looiii Both hahei of mam door aie flung open by two 
POLlcrMEN, uho flank the entrance Enter HlESTsrov, followed by 
MAYOR then the director of charities, the SUPERINTENDENT OF 
sc HOOLS and DOBCHINSKI and BOBCHlNSKl, the latter u ilh a plaster 
on the budge of hit nose mayor makes a joichke gestuie at a scrap 
of papet on the float the policfmen ruth heltet skeltet to pick it up, 
colliding u ith each other ) 

HLESTACOV Fine institutions you’ve got here What I like is that 
you let your visitors see everything, in other towns they wouldn t show 
me a thing 

mayor In other towns, if I may make so bold as to inform vmu, the 
town administrators and officials are more concerned with their ow n 
welfare, as it were, but here, if one may say so, we have no other thought 
save to earn the recognition of our superiors by good order and vigi 
lance 

HLESTACOV That was a very fine lunch, I ate entirely too much W^hy, 
do you have lunches like that every day’ 

MAYOR It was especially arranged for so pleasant a guest 
HLESTACOV I love a good meal For that s what one lives for — to 
pluck the blossoms of pleasure What do they call that fish we had’ 
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DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES {trotting Up to HLESTACOv) Salted scrod, 
Sii 

HLESTACOV Very tasty Where was it we lunched? At the hospital, 
wasn’t it? 

DIRECTOR Right, Sir' Just one of our eleemosynary institutions 

HLESTACOV I remember, I remember There were a lot of cots stand- 
ing empty there And have all the patients recovered? There didn't 
seem to be many of them around 

DIRECTOR There’s half a score or so of them left, all the others have 
recovered That s the way it goes — it’s the way things are arranged 
Ever since I’ve assumed the post — perhaps this may seem actually in- 
credible to you — all the patients recover like like flies No sooner 

does a patient set foot in the infirmary than he gets well — and not so 
much through the aid of any medicines as through sh::er honesty and 
efficient organization 

MAYOR And, if I may make so bold as to inform you, the responsi- 
bility of being Mayor is ever so harrowing' There are so many problems 
— take sanitation alone, and repairs, and rectifications In short, 
the most intelligent of men might find himself in difficulties, yet, God 
be thanked, everything runs smoothly Another Mayor, of course, might 
strive for his own benefit, but, believe me, that even when one lies down 
to sleep one keeps thinking — Lord God, how can I arrange things so 
that my superiors may perceive my zeal? I ask for nothing more 
Whether they reward me or not, at least I shan t be perturbed at heart 
When good order is maintained throughout the town, when all the 
streets are swept, the prisoners well kept, and there are only a few 
drunkards — what mote could I desire? I swear I want no honors Of 
course, that sort of thing is enticing, but before virtue all else is but 
dross and vanity 

DIRECTOR {aside) Listen to that scalawag laying it on' It’s a gift 
from Heaven' 

HLESTACOV Very, Very true I confess 1 myself am occasionally fond 
of intellectual pursuits — at times m prose, and at others tossing off some 
slight verse 

BOBCriiNSKi (to DOBCHiNSKi) Quite right, Peter Ivanovich, quite 
right' His remarks are so so you know' One can see that he 
has studied the humanities 

HLESTACOV Tell me, please, don’t you go in for diversions of any 
sort? Haven’t you gatherings where one may, for instance, indulge in 
a little game of cards? 
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MAYOR {aside) Oho, brother, I know what you’re driving at' 
{Aloud ) God save us from anything of the sort' There isn’t even a hint 
at such gatherings here I never as much as held a card in my hands, I 
couldn t play cards if my life actually depended on it I never could bear 
to look at them with indifference, why, if I should but happen somehow 
to catch sight of a king of diamonds, let’s say, I’m overcome with such 
disgust that I simply have to spit One time it so happened that I built 
a house of cards, just to amuse the children, don’t you know — and all 
that night the accursed things kept plaguing me in my dreams God be 
with them that play — how can anyone kill precious time over cards^ 
SUPERINTENDFNT OF SCHOOLS {aside) And yet that scoundrel took 
me over for a hundred on points, only three days ago' 

MAYOR I d rather utilize the time for the good of the State 
HLESTACOV Oh, really now, you’re making a fuss over nothing at 
all It all depends on how you look at a thing If, for instance, you were 
to start hedging when you've lost three quarters of your stakes, then, 
naturally No, it's no use talking, it s intriguing to play a game 
of cards now and then ( Enter anna and maria ) 

MAYOR May I make so bold as to present my family my wife and my 
daughter 

HLESTACOV (howtng and scraping) Delighted, Madam, in having 
the pleasure, as it were, of meeting you — 

ANNA It s still a greater pleasure for us to meet such a personage 
HLESTACOV ( posturing ) Pardon me, but mine is so much greater' 
ANNA How can that be' You're pleased to say so only for the sake 
of a compliment Be seated, I beg of you 

HLESTACOV Merely to stand near you constitutes happiness, how- 
ever, since you absolutely insist. I’ll sit down How happy I am to be sit- 
ting near you at last' 

anna Pardon me, but I dare not accept the compliment as being 
really intended for me I think you must have found traveling 

very unpleasant after life in the capital’ 

HLESTACOV Extremely unpleasant Having become used to living 
in society, comprenez vous, and then to find yourself suddenly on the 
road — the filthy inns, the surrounding gloom of boorishness I must 
confess, if it weren’t for such good fortune which {glancing at anna 
and showing off before her) has rewarded me for everytlung 
ANNA Really, it must be so unpleasant for you' 

HLESTACOV However, Madam, at this moment I am in a most pleas- 
ant mood' 
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ANNA But that's out of the question — you do me too much honor 
I do not merit it 

HLESTACOV But why in the world not’ You do merit it' 

ANNA I live in the backwoods — 

HLESTACOV Yes, but the backwoods, by the bye, also has its points — 
knolls, brooks, and rills Well, naturally, no one would compare it with 
the capital Ah, the capital* What life, really* You may think, perhaps, 
that I’m merely a pen-pusher, but no, the Head of the Department is on 
a friendly footing with me He'll slap me on the back, like this "Come 
and have dinner with me, dear fellow*” I drop in at the office for only 
a couple of minutes a day, merely to tell ’em to do this thing that way 
and that thing this way And immediately a special clerk — and what an 
old rat he is* — starts scraping away with his pen (Imitates a scratchy 
pen ) They even wanted to give me a much higher rank, but, I thought 
to myself, what’s the use’ And the doorman runs after me with a brush 
'Permit me, Sir — I want to shine your shoes*” (To mayor ) But why 
are you standing’ Please do sit down, gentlemen* 


MAYOR 

DIRECTOR 


I (simultaneously') 


Your rank is such that 
we can well keep on 
standing — 

We 11 stand— 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Please don’t mind us — 


HLESTACOV Never mind ranks — I’m asking you to sit down 
(mayor and the others stt down ) I’m not fond of ceremonies, on the 
contrary, I actually try to slip by without attracting attention — so I do 
But you simply can't hide yourself — you can t, you can't* All I have to 
do IS to go out somewhercs, and they all start saying at once "There,” 
they say, "goes Hlestacov* " And on one occasion they actually took me 
for a Commander-in-Chief The soldiers rushed right out of the guard- 
room and presented arms It was only later on that an officer, whom I 
know very well, explained to me "Why, brother, we actually took you 
for the Commander-in-Chief*” 

ANNA Do tell* 

HLESTACOV I know ever so many pretty little actresses For, after 
all, I ve written all sorts of amusing little pieces for the stage I mingle 
with all the writers Pushkin and I are like that (Putt middle finger 
over index finger ) Many’s the time I've said to him 'Well, how are 
things going, Pushkin, old thing’" — and he'd come right back at me 
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With, "Why, old thing, things are just so-so, somehow'" Most original 
fellow' 

ANNA So you write, too^ It must be so pleasant to feel oneself a 
writer You probably publish in the magazines as well^ 

HLESTacov Oh, yes — in the magazines as well However, I ve done 
ever so many things The Marriage of Figaro, Robert Le Diable 
Norma By now I don’t remember even the titles And it all 

came about by sheer chance, I didn’t want to write, but the theatrical 
managers kept pestering me. Please, dear fellow, write something for 
us' So I thought to myself "All right, dear fellows, so I will — just 
to get rid of you'" And right then and there — I don t think it took me 
more than a single evening, I dashed off everything — and did I astonish 
all of them' {Slight pause ) I have an exceptional facility of imagina- 
tion I am really the backbone of the Morning Telegraph, my sea novel. 
The Frigate Hope, is still a best seller, and everything that came out 
under the name of Baron Brambeus — 

ANNA {breaking in on him) Do tell' So you were that famous 
colyumist’ 

HLESTACOV Why, of course Why, there isn t a poet whose poems I 
don t doctor The biggest publisher in the country pays me a retainer 
of forty thousand a year for that alone 

ANNA Then Uri Mtlodavski must also be your work — 

HLESTACOV Yes, It IS 

ANNA There, I guessed it right off' 

MARIA Ah, Mamma dear, it says right on the title page it was writ- 
ten by some Zagoskin 

ANNA There you go' I simply knew you d start an argument even 
over that — 

HLESTACOV {haidly batting an e)e) Oh, yes, that’s right, that’s 
really by Zagoskin, but there’s another novel by the same name — well, 
that one is mine 

ANNA Well, it surely must be yours I read How well written it is' 
HLESTACOV To confess the truth, I live by my pen My house is the 
best in the whole capital Everybody knows it' They call it Hlestacov 
House — just like that {Addressing everybody ) If you’re ever in the 
capital, gentlemen, do me a favor and drop in on me, I urge you, most 
heartily And then, I also give grand affairs 

ANNA I can imagine how tasteful and magnificent they must be 
HLESTACOV Well, really, they’re past all description In the center 
of the table is a watermelon — and that watermelon costs a mere seven 
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hundred Soup in special cans, just arrived by steamer direct from Pans 
— open a can, and the steam is like — like nothing on earth Not a day 
passes without my having to attend dances There, in the capital, we 
have formed our own circle for whist The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the French Ambassador, and the British, and the German, and me And 
you get so fagged out playing it’s really a shame When you run up to 
the fourth floor all you have strength to say to the cook is, "Here, old 
girl, take my coat" — hold on, though why, I'm mixing everything up. 
I've actually forgotten I live on the first floor My staircase alone is — 
well, simply priceless' And it’s ever so curious to peep in at my reception 
hall, at an hour when I haven’t even opened my eyes The counts and 
dukes are milling about and buzz like so many bumblebees, all you can 
hear is their hzz, bzz, hzz' Occasionally you’ll find the Premier there — 
just hanging around {The MAYOR and the others are so awed that 

they rise from thetr chairs ) Even my letters are addressed "Your Ex- 
cellency ’’ Once I had charge of a whole Department, actually Most 
odd. that was The Director had gone off — but where to nobody seemed 
to know Well, naturally, all sorts of discussions sprang up How was 
his place to be filled, who was going to fill it, what was to be done Many 
of the generals were willing enough and tackled the job, but, when they 
got right down to it — we-e-ell, no, the matter was entirely too compli- 
cated It was easy enough, at first glance, but when you got a closer look 
at it, it turned out to be the devil and all Later on they see that there’s 
no help for it — so they turn to me And that very moment all the streets 
are simply swarming with dashing messengers, and messengers, and 
more messengers — no end of messengers, and all of ’em dashing about 
like mad You can just imagine, there were thirty-five thousand mes- 
sengers alone' Wasn't that some situation, 1 ask you^ "Ivan Alexandro- 
vich, come and take charge of that Department' ” I was somewhat taken 
aback, I confess, I had come out in my dressing gown and was just 
about to turn 'em down, but then 1 thought to myself Suppose word 
of my refusal reaches the Emperor^ And then there's my service record 
to be considered, too , "Very well, gentlemen," I said, "if you 
like I’ll accept the post, I accept it,” I tell ’em "The only thing is, watch 
out' I won’t stand for any guff from anybody You’ve got to be up on 
your toes when you work for me You know me'" And really, when- 
ever I used to pass through the Department it was simply like an earth- 
quake, there wasn’t a soul there that didn t quake and quiver like an as- 
pen leaf {The mayor and the others quake in apprehension, hlesta- 
cov work r himself up to a real fever pitch ) Oh, I don’t like to fool 
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around' I hauled all of them over the coals {Pause) Why, even the 
Imperial Giuncil is afraid of me And really, why not? That’s the sort 
of man I am' I don't let anybody stand in my way 1 always tell every- 
body "I, I myself know my own self ’ I'm all over — all over' I drop 
in at the Palace every day They’d make me Field Marshal on the mor- 
row — at a moment's notice from me — {Slips, and all hut flops on the 
floor, but IS deferentially caught and supported by the OFFICIALS ) 
MAYOR {approaching him and trying to speak, bis whole body quak- 
ing) B-b-ut Yo yo yo 

HLESTACOV {sharply) What is it? 

MAYOR B-b-ut Yo yo yo 

HLESTACOV {as before) I can’t make out a word It doesn’t make 
sense 

MAYOR Yo yo Your Lexecency — Your Excellency may 

Wish to rest Here's your room, and everything you need — 

HLESTACOV Rest? Nonsense' However, if you like, I m ready to take 
a rest Your lunch was eckshellent, gemmen' I m gratified — I’m grati- 
fied {Declaiming ) Scrod, SCROD' {Exit, solicitously followed 
by the mayor, into the side room ) 

BOBCHINSKI {to DOBCHINSKI) There’s a man for you, Peter Ivano- 
vich There’s a man that’s a man' Never in my life have I been in the 
presence of so important a personage — I all but passed out, I was that 
scared What do you think, Peter Ivanovich who is he? What's his rank, 
I mean? 

DOBCHINSKI I think he’s nothing short of a general, Peter Ivanovich 
BOBCHINSKI Well, in my opinion no general is fit to lace the shoes 
of this fellow' But if he is a general, then he must be a generalissimo at 
the very least You heard him hes got the whole Imperial Council 
backed up against the wall Let's go and tell everything to the judge and 
to Korobkin Good-by, Anna Andreievna' 

DOBCHINSKI Good-by, dearest lady' {Exeunt dobchinski and BOB- 
CHINSKI ) 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (/O SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS) It’s 
Simply frightening' But just why, a body can't tell Why, we aren't even 
wearing our uniforms' Well, now, suppose he gets up after a good 
night’s sleep and then dashes off a confidential report to the capital? 
{Walks thoughtfully to door with superintendent of schools, 
then turns to anna ) Good-by, Ma’am' 

superintendent OF schools Good-by'' {Exeunt both ) 

ANNA Ah, what an agreeable fellow' 
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MARIA Ah' The darling' 

ANNA But mind you, what fine deportment' One can perceive a man 
from the capital right off His ways, and all that sort of thing 
Ah, but that s fine' I'm awfully fond of young men like that I’ve sim- 
ply lost my head over him However, I proved very much to his liking, 
I noticed he was eying me all the time — 

MARIA Ah, Mamma dear — it was me he was looking at' 

ANNA Oh, get away from me with your impertinence' That re- 
mark is entirely out of place in this instance 
MARIA No, Mamma dear, he really was 

ANNA There you go' God forbid that you should ever keep from 
arguing' It just couldn’t be, and that’s that When diJ he look at you^ 
And what reason did he have to look at you^ 

MARIA Really, Mamma dear, he kept looking at me all the time 
Why, he glanced at me the moment he began talking about literature, 
and when he was telling us about how he played whist with the ambas- 
sadors he looked at me also 

anna Well, maybe he did, one little time, and even then he did it 
just so, just to be nice "Eh," he must have said to himself, "let’s take a 
look at her — might as well ” 

MAYOR {tiptoeing m fiom hlestacov’s room) Shhhh — sh' 
anna What IS It’ 

MAYOR Really, I’m none too happy now I got him drunk Well, now , 
supposing even half of what he said is true’ [Falls into thought ) But 
still, how could It be anything but the truth’ Once you’ve got plenty of 
drink under your belt you come right out with everything Whatever 
you’ve got in your heart is right at the tip of your tongue Of course, he 
did touch things up a bit But then, nobody ever says anything without 
some added touches He plays whist with prime ministers and is a reg- 
ular visitor at Court So really, now, the more I think of it — the devil 
knows what’s going on in my head, for I'm sure I don t know, it’s just as 
if I were standing up on some belfry, or as if they were about to hang 
me 

anna But me, now — I wasn’t in the least put out, I simply saw him 
as a well-brought-up man of the world, a man of the highest quality, but 
as for his r,*nk and position, why, I simply don’t take them into consider- 
ation, even 

MAYOR Oh, you women' That one word is enough to settle all ar- 
gument All you think of is fuss and feathers And you’ll always pop up 
with some silly thing or other You will get off with nothing but a flog- 
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ging — but your husband's goose will be gone and done for You, my 
darling, treated him just as familiarly as if he were some Dobchinski or 
other 

ANNA That’s something I’d advise you not to worry your head about 
There’s a little something we know about him (Looks at her daugh- 
ter ) 

MAYOR (solo) Oh, what’s the use of talking with you' What a thing 
to happen, really' I still can’t get over my fright (Opening door and 
calling ) Mishka, call Svistunov and Derzhimorda, their beat is just a 
little beyond the gates (Short pause after closing door ) Odd how 
mixed up everything has become in the world, if only people would be 
impressive to look at, but no, every man is puny and small and as thin as 
a match — how can a body tell who he is^ You take a military man, now 
— at least his uniform tells you what he is, but even he, when he puts on 
civilian dress, will look like a fly with its wings snipped off However, 
he sure did hold back at that hotel He sprang such allegories and equiv- 
ocations on me that it looked as if I d never get anything sensible out 
of him But there, he did give in in the end And he actually let spill 
more than he should have You can see right off he’s still a youngster 
(Enter ossiP, polishing a boot All make a dash for him, beckoning 
with their fin get s ) 

ANNA Come here, old fellow' 

MAYOR Shhh' WelP Is he sleeping^ 

OSSIP No, not yet, he’s still stretching himself every once in a while 
ANNA Look here what’s your name'' 

OSSIP Ossip, Ma’am 

MAYOR (to his uife and daughter) There, that’ll do you, that’ll do 
you' (To OSSIP ) Now, then, my friend, have they fed you welP 
oSsip They did that, thanking you most humbly — they fed me right 
well 

ANNA Well, now, tell me there must be ever so many counts and 
dukes calling on your master'’ 

OSSIP (aside) What’s the use of saying anything' If they fed me 
well now. It means they’re going to feed me still better later on 
(Aloud ) Yes, there’s counts calling on him, amongst others 

MARIA Ossip, darling, your master is such a good-looking little fel- 
low' 

ANNA But tell me please, Ossip — is your master — 

MAYOR Now stop that, please' You merely hinder me with such 
idle talk Come, what can you tell me, fr.end'’ 
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ANNA And -what might your master’s rank be’ 

OSSIP His rank’ Why, the usual thing — 

MAYOR Oh, my God, how you keep on with your silly pumping' 
You won’t give me a chance to ask anything that matters [To OSSIP ) 
Well, my friendj what sort of man is your master’ Strict’ Is he fond 
of bawling people out, or isn't he’ Eh’ 

OSSIP Yes, he’s fond of having everything in order What he’s after 
is having everything rcgular-like 

MAYOR Why, I like your face, so I do' You must be a kindhearted 
fellow, friend Well, now — 

ANNA See here, how does your master look in his uniform’ 

MAYOR Come, that’ll do you two chatterboxes This is a most urgent 
matter It concerns life and death' (To ossiP ) As I was saying, I do 
like you, ever so much When you’re traveling it can’t do the least harm 
to have an extra glass of tea or something, it’s cold now So here’s a 
couple of cart wheels for tea 

OSSIP (^accepting the coins') Thank you, ever sO humbly May God 
grant you all good health for helping a poor man 

MAYOR Fine, fine, that makes me happy, too Well, now, friend — 
ANNA I say, Ossip, what sort of eyes does your master prefer, now’ 
MARIA Ossip, darling’ What a ’cute little nose your master has' 
MAYOR Hold on, now, give me a chance' {To ossip ) And now, 
friend — to what things does your master pay the most attention’ What 
appeals to him most when he's traveling, that is’ 

OSSIP It all depends on whatever turns up He likes best of all to be 
well received — he likes good entertainment 
MAYOR Good entertainment’ 

OSSIP Yes, good entertainment There, now, I may be nothing but 
a serf, yet even so he looks out that I’m treated right, too By God, when- 
ever we used to stop anywhere, he’d always ask me, "Well, Ossip, were 
you treated right’” — "Not so well. Your Excellency,” I might tell him 
"Eh,” he’d say, "our host has a mean nature, Ossip You remind me,” 
he’d say, "when we get back to the capital ” But I’d think to myself 
"Eh, {makes a resigned gesture) God be with that fellow. I’m a sim- 
ple man ” 

MAYOR Fine, fine, and what you’re saying is good common sense 
I gave you something for tea just now — so here’s something else for 
cookies to go with it 

OSSIP Why are you so good to me, Your Honor’ {Pocketing the 
coin ) In that case I’ll drink to Your Honor’s health 
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ANNA You come to me, Ossip, you’ll get something additional 

MARIA Ossip, darling, kiss youc master foe me' (hlestacov w Aeari/ 
coughing slightly m the adjoining room ) 

MAYOR Shhh' (Gets up on tiptoes, rest of scene in sotto voce ) 
God save you from making a noise' That’ll do you two, go to your 
rooms 

ANNA Come along, Maria' I’ll tell you exactly what I noticed about 
our guest, it’s something I can tell you only when we’re alone (Exeunt 
ANNA and MARIA ) 

MAYOR Oh, they’ll have plenty to talk about' I think if you were to 
listen you’d have to stick your Angers in your ears (Turning to OSSIP ) 
Well, friend — ( derzhimorda and svistunov clump in ) Shhh' What 
clumsy bears, clumping with their boots' Barging in with as much noise 
as if somebody was dumping a load off a cart' Where in the hell were 
you’ 

DERZHIMORDA I WU2 carrym’ out orders — 

MAYOR Shhhh' (Clapping hand ooer derzwmorda’s mouth ) Lis- 
ten to him cawing like a crow' ) "1 wuz carrym’ outorders'” 
Sounds like a foghorn (To OSSiP ) Well, friend, you run along and 
get whatever your master needs You can call for anything and every- 
thing in the house (Exit ossiP ) As for you two, you stand on the front 
steps and don’t stir from the spot' And don t let a single stranger into 
the house — especially the storekeepers' If you’ll let even one of ’em m. 
I’ll skin you alive The minute you see anyone at all coming with a com- 
plaint — or even without a complaint, but maybe the fellow looks like 
the kind of a fellow that would want to lodge a complaint against me — 
you just let him have it right in the neck' Like this' Let him have it good 
and hot' (Kicks, to demonstrate ) You hear me’ Shh' Shhhhhhh' (Tip- 
foes out, after derzhimorda and svistunov ) 

Curtain 


ACT III, Scene i 

Scene same Next morning Enter, cautiously and almost on tiptoes, 
JUDGE, DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES, POSTMASTER SUPERINTENDENT OF 

SCHOOLS, and dobchinski and bobchinski All act as if on dress 
parade, and the officials are in their uniformly The whole scene, until 
HLESTACOV’s entrance, is in sotto voce 
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JUDGE {ranging everybody tn a semicircle) Fot God’s sake, gen- 
tlemea, get in a arde without wasting time, and try to be as orderly as 
possible' God be with him — ^he not only attends at Court but also bawls 
out tlK Imperial Coimal' Straighten up' A soldierlike bearing, gentle- 
men — ^you mustn’t fall down on that soldierlike bearing' You, Peter 
Ivanovich — trot over to this side, and you, Peter Ivanovich, stand right 
here, (dobchinski and bobchinski trot over to the places indicated ) 
DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Have It youT way. Judge, but we really 
ought to take some action 
JUDGE And what, precisely^ 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, you know what 
JUDGE Palm oiP 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, yes — ^why not palm oil — 

JUDGE A dangerous thing, devil take it, he may raise a hullabaloo, 
working for the State as he does Unless, perhaps, we were to do it in 
the guise of a contribution from the gentry, for some sort of a monu- 
ment'' 

postmaster Or else "Here, now, some money has come through 
the mails — and no one knows to whom it belongs' ” 

director of charities Watch out he doesn’t post you somewhere 
to hell and back again Look here, that's not the way things are done in 
a well-regulated State Why is there a whole squadron of us here^ We 
ought to present ourselves one by one and, when each is eye to eye with 
him, then do whatever has to be done, and there are no ears to 
overhear That’s how things are done in a well-regulated soaal order 
’There, now. Judge — you’ll be the first to stan the ball rolling 

JUDGE Why, It would be better if you did, it was in your Depart- 
ment that our important visitor broke bread 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, It might be better, after all, if the 
Superintendent of Schools took the imtiative — as one who enlightens 
the youth and all that 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS I Can’t, gentlemen, I sunply Can't To 
tell you the truth, my upbringing has been such that if anyone, even one 
step above me in rank, starts talking to me my heart simply sinks into 
my boots and it’s as if the cat has stolen my tongue No, gentlemen, you 
must excuse me — you really must 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, Judge, It looks like there's nobody to 
do it outside of yourself You never utter a word but it sounds as if 
Qcero himself were sfieaking with your tongue 

JUDGE Come, now' Come, now — Cicero indeed' What will you 
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think of next^ Just because once in a while one becomes deeply inter- 
ested 10 discussing a pack of house-dogs or a racing bloodhound — 

ALL {badgering bim) No, dogs aren't all you can talk about — ^you 
could have straightened out the trouble at the building of the Tpwer of 
Babel' No, Judge, don’t leave us m a lurch' Be like a father to us' Really, 
Judge— 

JUDGE Do let me alone, gentlemen' {At this moment hlestacov 
IS heard clearing his throat and widking about in his room — All try to 
head off one another in a panic rush to the door — which, naturally, 
leads to certain casualties But, for all that, the protests are also in sotto 
voce ) 

BOBCHINSKl's VOICE Ouch' Dobchinski, Dobchinski, you're stand- 
ing on my foot' 

voice of director of charities Gentlemen, let me out of here 
before I pass away' You ve crushed me completely — {A few more 
”Ouch'’”s, finally all push through, leaving stage empty for a few 
seconds ) 

hlestacov {solo, entering with sleep-laden eyes) I must have had 
some snooze, it looks like Wherever do they get such soft mattresses 
and feather beds’ I was actually roasting It looks as if they’d given me 
something stronger than water, my head is still throbbing A man can 
pass his time most pleasantly here, I can see that I love open-handed 
hospitality and it pleases me all the more, I must admit, when I’m beiiig 
entertained from the bottom of the heart and not out of any selfish in- 
terest Then, too, the Mayor’s daughter isn’t at all hard to look at, and 
her mother, for that matter, is an old fiddle on which one could still 
play a tune . . Yes, I don’t know why, but really this sort of life 
IS to my liking 

JUDGE {entering and stopping, in an aside) Lord God, see me 
through this safely' My knees are simply caving in {Aloud, straighten- 
ing up and clutching the sword al his side ) I have the honor of present- 
ing myself Lyapkin-Tyapkin, Gjllegiate Assessor and Judge of the 
District Court in this town' 

hlestacov Be seated, please So you’re the Judge here’ 

JUDGE I was chosen for a three-year term by the gentry, ever so long 
ago, and I’ve continued on the bench right up to now 

hlestacov I say, though, is there much in being a judge’ 

JUDGE During my three-year terms I wis proposed for the Order of 
St Vladimir, Fourth Class, with the commendation of my superiors 
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{Aside ) I've got the monef nght in my fist — and my fist feels as if it 
were on fire 

HLESTACOV Why, I like the Order of St Vladimir The Order of St 
Anna, Third Class, isn’t so much by comparison 

JUDGE (aside, thrusting out ins fist It/lle by Itllle) Lord God, I don’t 
know what I’m sitting on Just as though I were on pins and needles 
HLESTACOV What’s that you’ve got in your hand^ 

JUDGE (losing his head and dropping the hank notes on the flooi ) 
Not a thing. Sir — 

HLESTACOV What do you mean, not a thing^ Isn’t that money I see 
on the floor’ 

JUDGE (shivering from head to foot) By no means, Sir (Aside ) 
Oh, God, I’m as good as up on charges right now' I can hear the Black 
Maria rattling up to fetch me away 

HLESTACOV (picking up the bank notes) Yes, it’s money, sure 
enough 

JUDGE (aside) Well, it’s all over, I’m lost — lost' 

HLESTACOV Tell you what suppose you let me have this as a loan — 
JUDGE (hastily) Of course, Sir, of course — with the greatest of 
pleasure' (Aside ) A little more boldly, now' Get me out of this. Most 
Holy Mother of God' 

HLESTACOV I’ve sort of run low on funds on my travels, don’t you 
know, what with one thing and another However, I’ll send this right 
back to you from my country estate — 

JUDGE Good gracious, don’t give it a thought' Why, this is such an 
honor . . Of course, with all my feeble powers my striving 
and zeal for my superiors . , I shall try to merit — (Gets up fiom 
chatr and stands at attention, his hands at his sides ) I dare not impose 
my presence on you any further Have you any instructions for me per- 
haps’ 

HLESTACOV What instructions’ 

JUDGE I mean, aren’t you issuing any instructions for the District 
Court here’ 

HLESTACOV Whatever for’ For I have absolutely no concern with 
it at present, no, there are no instructions Thanks, ever so much 
j UDGE (aside, bowing and scraping as he makes hts getaway) Well, 
the town is all ours now' 

HLESTACOV Fine fellow, the Judge. 

POSTMASTER (drawing himself up as he enters and clutching the 
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sword at his side ) I have the honor of presenting myself' G>urt Gnin- 
alor Shpekin, the Postmaster 

HLESTACOV Ah, do come in I’m very fond of pleasant company 
Sit down' You've always lived in this town — isn’t that right^ 
POSTMASTER JuSt SO, Sir 

HLESTACOV Why, I like this little town Of course, it hasn’t got so 
much of a population — well, what of that^ After all, it isn’t a capital 
Isn’t that so — it isn't a capital, after alP 
POSTMASTER Absolutely so. Sir 

HLESTACOV For it's only at the capital that you’ll find the bon ton — 
and no provincial geese What’s your opinion — isn’t that so^ 

POSTMASTER Just so. Sir {Aside ) I must say, though, that he isn't 
at all uppity, he asks about everything 

HLESTACOV But )ust the same, you must admit that even in a small 
town it’s possible to live one’s life happily 
POSTMASTER JuSt SO, Sir 

HLESTACOV What, to my way of thinking, does a man need^ All 
one needs is to be respected, to be loved sincerely — isn't that so’ 
POSTMASTER That IS absolutely correct 

HLESTACOV To tell you the truth. I'm glad you are of the same opin- 
ion as myself Of course, they’ll call me an odd stick, but then that's 
the sort of nature I have {Soliloquizes, even while he is looking light 
into the postmaster's e-yes ) Guess I might as well make a touch from 
this Postmaster' {Aloud ) What an odd thing to happen to me, I ran 
absolutely short of funds during my travels Could you possibly let me 
have three hundred as a loan’ 

postmaster Why not’ I would deem it the greatest happiness 
There you are, Sir At your service, with all my heart 

HLESTACOV Very grateful to you For, I must confess, I have a 
mortal dislike of denying myself anything while I'm traveling — and, 
besides, why in the world should I’ Isn't that so’ 

postmaster Just so. Sir {Stands up, drawi hivnelf erect and holds 
on to hts sword ) I dare not impose my presence on you any longer 
Perhaps you have some criticism as to the management of the 
Post Office, Sir’ 

HLESTACOV No, not at all {Exit postmaster, bowing and sci ap- 
ing ) Postmaster, it seems to me that you, too, are a very fine fellow At 
least you’re obliging, I like people like that 

VOICE {off, quite audibly) What arc you so scared about’ 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS {he doesn’t exactly enter, hut is 
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practically shoved through the door, right after the above speech; draws 
himself up, not without trembling, and clutches the sword at hts side) 

I have the honor of presenting myself Titular Councilor Hlopov, Su- 
perintendent of Schools — 

HLESTACOV Ah, do come in* Sit down, sit down* Care for a ugar^ 
{Offering cigar ) 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS {soliloquizing OS he hesitates) 
There's a comeuppance' That's something I'd never foreseen To take 
or not to take^ 

HLESTACOV Take it, take it' It’s a rather decent smoke Of course not 
the same thing as at the capital There, my friend. I'm used to corona- 
corona-coronas, at twenty-five the hundred, you simply have to blow a 
kiss after smoking one Here's a light — ^get it going {Offers light 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHCXJLS trtes to light Cigar, at the same time 
trembling all over ) You're lighting it from the wrong end 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS {soliloquizing, as be drops the ctgar 
from sheer fnght and gives up, with a hopeless gesture) The devil 
take it all' My damned timidity has been the ruin of me' 

HLESTACOV You, I Can see, are no great lover of cigars Yet I con- 
fess they’re a weakness of mine And also as far as the feminine sex is 
concerned — I simply can’t remain indifferent 'What about you^ Which 
do you prefer — blondes or brunettes^ {The superintendent of 
SCHOOLS tsata total loss as to what to say ) Now, do be frank with me 
— IS It blondes or brunettes’ 

superintendent OF SCHOOLS I dare not venture on an opinion 
HLESTACOV No, no — don't try to wriggle out of it I want to find 
out your taste, without fail 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS I make SO bold as to report. . . . 
{Aside ) Why, I myself don t know what I’m saying' 

HLESTACOV Ah, ah' So you won’t tell me Probably some little bru- 
nette has already smitten your heart Confess — hasn't she’ (TAe SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS can’t utter a word ) Ah, ah' You've turned 
red — you see, you see' But why don’t you say something’ 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS I’m Overcome with timidity, Your 
Hon Excell High . {Aside ) My confounded tongue 
has sold me out' It has sold me out' 

HLESTACOV Overcome by timidity, are you’ Well, there really is 
something about my eyes that inspues timidity At least I know that 
there isn’t a woman living who can resist them — isn’t that so? 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Just SO, SlI 
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HLESTACOV However, a deucedly odd thing has happened to me 
I’ve run entirely out of funds on the road Could you possibly let me 
have a loan of three hundred? 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS {soliloquizmg as he gropes in his 
pocket) What a fix I'll be in if 1 haven t the money on me' I have it, I 
have it' (Takes out bank notes and off ers them with fear and trembling ) 

HLESTACOV Thanks, ever so much 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS (drawing himself up and clutching 
his sword) I dare not impose my presence on you any longer — 

HLESTACOV Good-by' 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS (aside, as he scuttles out, practically 
at a run) There, glory be to God' Chances are he won't as much as 
look in at my classes 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES ( drawing himself upas he enters and clutch- 
ing his sword) I have the honor of presenting myself Court Councilor 
Zemlyanika, Director of Chanties' 

HLESTACOV How d'you do, I beg you to be seated 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES I had the honor of accompanying you on 
your tour of inspection and of receiving you personally in the eleemo- 
synary institutions entrusted to my care 

HLESTACOV Ah, yes, I remember You tendered me a most excellent 
luncheon 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Only too happy to exert myself in the ser- 
vice of our native land' 

HLESTACOV It's a weakness of mine, I confess, but I do love good 
food Tell me, please — it seems to me that you were somewhat shorter 
yesterday — isn’t that so? 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES That’s very possible (After a brief silence ) 
I may say that I spare no effort and fulfill my duties zealously (Inching 
forward together with his chair and speaking in a low voice ) It’s the 
Postmaster here who does absolutely nothing, all his affairs are much 
neglected, the outgoing mail is always held up you can find out 
the specific details yourself, if you wish The Judge, too — he’s the one 
who was here a little while before me — all he knows is to go riding 
after rabbits, he keeps dogs in the courthouse, and his whole conduct — 
if I may be frank with you — of course it’s for the good of the State 
that I must do this, even though he’s related to me and is a friend of 
mine — his conduct is most prejudicial Thefe’s a certain landowner 
hereabouts, they call him Dobchinski — ^you’ve seen him around, I dare 
say Well, no sooner does this Dobchinski step out of his house than 
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the Judge is already there, sitting with Dobchinski's wife I’m ready 
to take my oath on that And make a point of looking the little Dob- 
chinskis over, there isn’t a one that looks like Dobchinski, but every 
one of them, even the little girl, is the spit and image of the Judge — 

HLESTACOV You don’t say' Why, I’d never even think that 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES And then there’s the Superintendent of the 
Schools here I don’t know how the Administration could ever entrust 
him with such a post He’s worse than any Red, and he instills the 
youth with such pernicious doctrines as it would be diihcult even to 
describe If you care to give me instructions to that effect, I could report 
on all this ever so much better in black and white — 

HLESTACOV Very well — let it be done in black and white It’ll 
please me very much I’m sort of fond, don’t you know, of reading 
something amusing whenever I’m bored What’s your name^ I keep 
forgetting it 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Zemlyanika 

HLESTACOV Ah, yes — Zemlyanika Well, now, tell me, please have 
you any little ones’ 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Why, naturally, Sir live — two of them are 
grown up by now 

HLESTACOV You don’t say' Already grown up’ And what do 
you how are they — 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES You are pleased to ask, I take it, what they 
ate called’ 

HI ESTACOV That’s it, how are they called’ 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Nicolai, Ivan, Elizaveta, Maria, and 
Perepetuya 

HLESTACOV Fine, fine' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES I dare not impose my presence upon you 
any further to infringe upon the time dedicated to your con- 
secrated duties — {Bowing and scraping as a preliminary to leaving ) 

HLESTACOV {seeing him to the door) No, not at all All that you’ve 
told me IS most amusing. Please pay me another call sometime I love 
that sort of thing, very much (director of charities steps through 
door, HLESTACOV closes tt hut immediately goes hack and, opening it, 
calls after him ) Hey, there' What do they call you’ I keep forgetting 
your full name 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES {in doorway) Artemii Philipovich Zemlya- 
mka 

HLESTACOV If you’ll be so kind, Artemii Phihpovich I’m in an odd 
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fix — I’ve run all out of funds during my travels Have you four hundred 
on you by any chance that you could lend me — 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES {proffering bank notes) I have 
HLESTACOV It comes in quite handy, I must say Thanks, ever so 
much {Exit DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Enter BOBCHINSKI and DOBCHIN- 
SKI ) 

BOBCHINSKI I have the honor of presenting myself Peter Ivanovich 
Bobchinski I'm a landowner, living in this town 

DOBCHINSKI Peter Ivanovich Dobchinski, a landowner 
HLESTACOV Ah, I’ve already seen you around (To bobchinski ) 
I believe you fell that time — and how is your nose now^ 

BOBCHINSKI Glory bc — Please don’t worry on that score, there’s 
a scab on it now — a perfect scab 

HLESTACOV A fortunate thing, that scab Happy to hear about it 
{With unexpected abruptness ) Got any money on you^ 

BOBCHINSKI Money’ What money’ 

HLESTACOV A thousand — to lend me 

BOBCHINSKI I swear to God I have no such sum on me But perhaps 
you have, Peter Ivanovich’ 

DOBCHINSKI Not On me, I haven’t All my funds, I must inform 
you, arc placed with the Board of Guardians 

HLESTACOV Well, if you haven’t all of a thousand, have you a 
hundred or so, perhaps’ 

BOBCHINSKI {rummaging through his pockets) Have you a hun- 
dred on you, Peter Ivanovich’ All I have is forty, in bank notes 
DOBCHINSKI {looking in his wallet) All I have is twenty-five. 
BOBCHINSKI Oh, look a little better, Peter Ivanovich' I know you 
have a hole in your right-hand pocket — surely something must have 
slipped down the lining of the coat 

DOBCHINSKI No, really, there’s nothing even in the lining 
HLESTACOV Well, it doesn’t really matter I thought I’d ask Very 
well — sixty-five will do It doesn’t matter {Accepts money ) 

DOBCHINSKI I make so bold as to make a request of you, concerning 
a certain very delicate matter 
HLESTACOV Just what IS It’ 

DOBCHINSKI It’s of a very delicate nature, my eldest son, may it 
please you, was born to me before my marriage 
HLESTACOV Really’ 

DOBCHINSKI In a manner of speaking, that is, but he was born to 
me |ust as if in wedlock, and I consummated everything properly after- 
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ward, through the legal bonds of matrimony, Sir So, may it please 
you, I would like him to be an entirely legitimate son of rmne, as it 
were. Sir, and to have him bear the same name as myself Dobchinski, 
Sir 

HLESTACOV Very well, let him be called thus' It can be done 
DOBCHINSKI I wouldn't trouble you, but I feel sorry for him, on 
account of his capabilities He's a lad of great promise, he can recite 
all sorts of verse and, if a jackknife is handy, he can whittle out a tiny 
carriage right on the spot, as deftly as any sleight-of-hand artist There, 
Peter Ivanovich knows that, too 

BOBCHINSKI Yes, he's quite a capable lad 

HLESTACOV Fine, fine — I'll exert myself in this matter. I'll put in 
a word or two All this will be managed — I hope Yes, yes' {To BOB- 
CHINSKI ) Perhaps there's something you wish to say to me'’ 
BOBCHINSKI Of course — I have a most important request — 
HLESTACOV Well, what is it" What about" 

BOBCHINSKI I beg of you most humbly, when you go to the capital 
tell all those different high dignitaries, all those senators and admirals, 
now — tell them that, now, 'Your Serenity — or Your Excellency — 
there's a Peter Ivanovich Bobchinski living in such-and-such a town ” 
Tell 'em just that "There's a Peter Ivanovich Bobchinski living in such- 
and-such a town '' 

HLESTACOV Very good 

BOBCHINSKI And should you have occasion to speak to the Sover- 
eign, then tell it to the Sovereign as well, that, now, "Your Imperial 
Majesty, there's a Peter Ivanovich Bobchinski living in such-and-such 
a town — " 

HLESTACOV Very good' 

DOBCHINSKI Excuse us for having put you out so with our presence 
BOBCHINSKI Excuse us for having put you out so with our presence 
HLESTACOV Not at all, not at all It has been a great pleasure for me 
{Gets rid of them Solo ) There's certainly a slue of officials here It 
seems to me, however, that they must take me for a State dignitary 
I must have thrown plenty of dust in their eyes yesterday What a pack 
of fools' I guess I'll write about all this to the capital, to Tryapichkin 
He dashes off articles and things now and then, let him give them a 
thorough going-over Hey, there, Ossip' (ossiP pops hts head through 
doorway ) Fetch me paper and ink 
OSSIP Right away' {Disappears ) 

HLESTACOV And as for Tryapichkin, really, if he ever sinks his teeth 
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iQto anybody, he’s a caution' He wouldn’t spate his own father to put 
a joke over And he’s fond of the com, too However, these officials 
are a kindly lot, that's a good trait of theirs, making me all those loans 
Let’s see, now, how much money I have exactly There's three hundred 
— that’s from the Judge There’s another three hundred — that’s from 
the Postmaster Six hundred, seven hundred, eight hundred — what a 
filthy bill' Eight hundred, nine hundred . Oho, it's over a thou- 
sand' 'Well, now, my Captain of Infantry' Well, you just cross my path 
now' We’ll see who will trim whom at stuss' (Enter OSSiP, wtlh paper 
and mk ) Well, you fool, you see how they receive and entertain me^ 
(Beg/ns writing ) 

OSSIP Yes, glory be to God' The only thing is You know 
what^ 

HLESTACov Well, what is it> 

OSSIP Make your getaway Honest to God, it’s time 
HLESTACOV (writing) What bosh' Why should P 
OSSIP Oh, just so God be with all of them' You’ve had a fine time 
here for a couple of days, well, let that do you What’s the use of getting 
tangled up with them for long’ Give ’em up' Cut it too fine — and 
somebody else will come along By God, that’s so, Ivan Alexandrovich' 
And you can hire such dandy horses here — ^how they’d dash off with 
you' 

HLESTACOV No I want to stay on here for a while We’ll 

go tomorrow, perhaps 

OSSIP Don’t talk of tomorrow' Really, Ivan Alexandrovich, let’s 
get away from here It's sure a great honor for you, but just the same, 
you know, it would be better to make tracks as quickly as we can They 
must have taken you for somebody else, sure enough — and your father 
will be ever so angry at you for delaying so long So really, we ought 
to dash away in a Waze of glory' And they’d give us fine horses here — 
HLESTACOV (writing) Very well, then Only first of all send off 
this letter, and you might as well get an order for the post horses at the 
same time But watch out that you get good horses Tell the drivers 
that 1 11 give a cart wheel to each one of ’em — so s they 11 dash along 
as if I were an Imperial Courier' And so’s they’ll sing their songs for me' 
(Continuing to write ) I can just imagine it Tryapichkin will die 
laughing — 

OSSIP I’ll send it off with one of the men here, Sir, whilst I’d better 
be packing, so’s not to waste time 

llLLSTACOV (writing) Good idea But bring me a candle 
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OSSIP (gorng out and speaking off) Hey there, brother' You’ll bring 
A letter over to the post office, and tell the Postmaster to frank it, and 
tell ’em to bring up their best troika for my master — a courier’s troika — 
and they’d best be qiuck about it, as for the mileage, tell ’em my master 
rides free, tell ’em the mileage is at government expanse And snap it 
up, all around, for otherwise, now, my master will be angry Hold on, 
the letter isn’t ready yet. 

HLESTACov {still writing) I’m curious — where’s he hving now> 
On Post Office Street or Gorohovaya’ For he, too, likes to change his 
rooms often — it’s cheaper than paying rent I’ll take a chance and 
address this to Post O&e Street {Folds letter, forming it into an 
envelope, and addresses tt OSSIP brings in candle HLESTACOV seals 
letter ) 

derzhimorda’s voice (off) Hey there, you with the beard' ’The 
orders is not to let nobody in. I’m telling you' 

HLESTACOV {handing letter to ossip) 'There, get that off 
SHOPKEEPERS (off) Let US through, like a good man' You can’t 
keep us out' We’re here on business — 

derzhimorda’s voice Move on, move on, now' Break it up' He 
ain’t seeing nobody, he’s sleeping now {Hubbub increases ) 

HLESTACOV What’s going on there, Ossip'* See what that noise is 
OSSIP {looking through window) Some shopkeepers or other, they 
want to come in but the policeman won't let them through They’re 
waving papers — probably want to see you 

HLESTACOV ( walking Up to window) . Well, what is it you wish, my 
dear friends? 

SHOPKEEPERS {off) We appeal toYour Worship' Sir, order them 
to accept our petition' 

HLESTACOV Let ’em in — let ’em in' Let ’em come in Ossip, tell 
em they can come in {Exit OSSIP HLESTACOV receives the petitions 
through the window, unrolls one of them and reads it aloud ) "To His 
Nobly Born Serenity, Master of Finance, from Abdulin the Mer- 
chant — ’ what the devil is all this, there isn’t any such rank or title, as 
a matter of fact' {The shopkeepers troop in ) Well, what is it you 
wish, my dear friends'* 

SHOPKEEPERS {bowing very low) We prostrate ourselves before 
Your Worship' — We appeal to your mercy' 

HLESTACOV But )ust what IS it you want^ 

SHOPKEEPERS Save us from ruin. Sir' — We suffer grievous and most 
unjust oppression' 
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HLESTACOV From whom? 

ABDUUN Why, It’s all because of the Mayor of this here town. Sir, 
there has never been such another Mayor as this one He puts such 
wrongs upon us as are past all describing He’s been the death of us, 
entirely, what with his billeting and all — we might as well put our 
heads in the noose He don't act rightly, he don't He grabs you by 
the beard and calls you a furriner and a vagabond Honest to God' 
If it were a matter of our not having paid him proper respects, now, 
in anything, but no, we always does the right thing, we never kick about 
cornin' across with whatever's owin’ to him, cloth for his wife’s dresses, 
say, or his daughter's But no, all that is too little for him, you see 
So help us God — so help us' He’ll barge into the store and take whatever 
comes to his hand, if he lays his eyes on a bolt of cloth, he’ll say "Eh, 
my dear fellow, that's a fine piece of cloth — bring it over to my house'" 
Well, naturally, you bnng it over — and yet there may be all of fifty 
yards in that bolt 

HLESTACOV Really, now> Ah, what a swindler he is' 

ABDULIN Honest to God, there’s nobody can recall such another 
Mayor' You simply gotta hide everything m the shop as soon as you 
catch sight of him — 

ANOTHER SHOPKEEPER We’re not saying anything, even, about 
delicaaes of any sort — but he’ll grab at all sorts of trash prunes that 
may have been mouldering in a barrel for seven years, that no clerk 
of rmne would touch, even — but no, he'll sink his whole paw m that 
there barrel — 

THIRD SHOPKEEPER When his birthday rolls around, on St An- 
thony’s day, it sure don’t look like we’d overlooked him in any way, 
there’s nary a thing lacking But no, you gotta to come across with more 
offermgs later — he’s got a birthday for every Saint on the calendar' 
So what can a body do’ You give him birthday presents on all the other 
days as well 

HLESTACOV Why, he’s no better than a highwayman' 

ABDUUN Aye, aye, by God' But you just dare to let a peep out of 
31OU, and he'll march a whole regiment up to your house and billet 
them on you And, if there's the least objections, he gives orders to 
put a lock on the shop-door “I," he says, "ain’t gom’ to subject you 
to no corporal punishment, not to put you |o no torture 'Them things," 
he says, "is forbidden by law, but, my dear friend. I'll have you bvm’ oS 
of herring — and that without a drop of water'” 
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HLESTACOV Oh, what a swindler' Why, he ought to be sent straight 
to Siberia for that' 

ABDUUN Why, It don’t really matter where Your Worship may 
pack him off to — so long, that is, as he's as far from us as possible 
Don't disdain our marks of hospitahty, our Father We offer you these 
here heads of sugar, and this hamper of wine 

HLESTACOV No, you really must not think that of me, I never take 
any bribes whatsoever On the other hand, if you were to suggest lend- 
ing me three hundred, for example, it might be an entirely different 
matter, a loan is something I can accept 

SHOPKEEPERS If you Will favor us, our Father' — (Dig up bills and 
coins ) Better take five hundred, only help us out' 

HLESTACOV I Won't have a word to say against a loan If you like, 
I'll accept it 

ABDULIN ( offering hlestacov the money on a silver platter) There, 
if it please you — take the silver platter at the same time 

hlestacov Very well, I can take the little silver platter as well 
SHOPKEEPERS (bowing) Do take the sugar, too, at the same time 
hlestacov Oh, no, 1 never take any bribes of any sort — 

OSSIP Why don't you take them things. Your Honor^ Take 'em' 
They’ll come in handy on the road Let’s have them sugar loaves here, 
and that hamper' Let's have everything It’ll all come m useful What 
you got there — a bit of rope’ Let’s have that bit of rope too' Even 
a bit of rope can come in handy, if a cart breaks down, or something 
like that, it can be spliced together 

ABDULIN So do us that favor. Your Serenity For if you don’t help 
us out with our petition, now, then we really don’t know what’s to 
become of us, we might as well put our heads in a noose 

HLESTACOV Absolutely, absolutely' I’ll do my best (Exit shop- 
keepers ) 

woman’s voice (off) No, you dassen’t keep me out' I’ll complain 
against you to the great man himself' Don’t you push me so hard — it 
hurts' 

hlestacov Who’s that’ (Vf'alks up to windotu ) And what’s the 
matter with you, mother’ 

VOICES OF TWO WOMEN I ask for your mercy. Father' Master, order 
them to let us in — hear us out' 

hlestacov (through window) Let ’em come m 
keysmith’s wife ( bowing very low before hlestacov as she rushes 
on) I ask your mercy' 
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corporal's 'RTDow [same business) I ask your meiryl 
HLESTACOV Why, who might you women be^ 
corporal's 'WIDOW I'm the widow of Ivanov — a corporal, he was. 
KEYSMiTti's 'WIFE I'm a keysmith’s wife, living in this town — 
Thebroma Petrova Poshlepkina, my father was — 

HLESTACOV Hold on, speak one at a time {To keysmith's 'wife ) 
What IS it you want^ 

keysmith's ■wife I crave your mercy' I am complaining against the 
Mayor' May God send him every sort of evil, so that neither his chil- 
dren, nor he himself, swindler that he is, nor his uncles, nor his aunts, 
may have good or gain in anything' 

HLESTACOV Come, what is it? 

keysmith's wife Why, he ordered my husband to be clipped short 
for a soldier, and yet it weren't our turn yet, swmdler that he is' And 
besides, it's agin the law my husband's a married man 
HLESTACOV How could be ever do such a thing? 
keysmith's 'WIFE He done it' The swindler, he done it' May God 
strike him down in this world and the next' And if he’s got an aunt, 
may every nasty thing befall her, and if his father be living, may he 
croak, the dog, or choke forever and ever, swindler that he is It was 
the tailor's son that should have been took, and he's a miserable little 
drunkard to boot, only his parents come across wth an expensive pres- 
ent, so the Mayor he went after the son of Panteleievna, the merchant's 
wife, well, Panteleievna in her turn sent the Mayor’s wife three bolts 
of linen, so then he tackles me "What do you want with a husband?" 
he says "He's of no use to you any more " But I’m the one that knows 
whether he’s of any use or not, that’s my affair, you scalawag, you 
"He’s a thief,” he says, "he mayn't have stolen nothing yet, but that 
don’t make no difference,” he says, "he’s goin’ to steal, and even with- 
out that he’ll be took for a recruit next year ” Why, what will it be 
like for me without a husband, you scalawag, you? I’m a weak human 
critter, you low-aown thief, you' May all your kin and kindred never 
see God’s own daylight, and if you’ve got a mother-in-law, may even 
your mother-in-law — 

HLESTACOV {getting the old woman out of the room) Very good, 
very good' {Turning to the corporal’s 'widow ) Well, and what 
about you? * 

keysmith’s wife {leaving) : So don’t forget, our Father! Be merci- 
ful to us' {Exit ) 
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corporal's widow I've come to complain against the Mayor, 
Father — 

hlESTacov Yes, but what is it? For what reason? Tell me in a few 
words 

corporal's widow He flogged me, Father 
HLESTACOV How did that happen? 

corporal's WIDOW Through a mistake, my Father Us women folk, 
now, got in a free-for-all on the market place, but the police didn't 
get there in time and they caught me instead And they let me have it 
so good and hot that I couldn't sit down for two days 
HLESTACOV But what can one do about it now? 
corporal's wnx3W Well, naturally, there's nothing to be done now 
But you might order him to pay a fine for that there mistake There 
ain't no use of me turning down any bit of good luck, and the money 
would come in right handy now 

HLESTACOV Very good, very good Run along, run along I'll look 
into it {Shoos her out Hands, waving petitions, are thrust m through 
window^) Who else is out there? {Wdks up to window ) I don't want 
’em, I don't want 'em' Don’t need 'em, don’t need 'em' {Leaving win- 
dow ) I’m fed up with 'em, the devil take it' Don’t let anybody in, 
Ossip' 

OSSIP {shouting out of the window) Get going' Get going' Come 
around tomorrow {Door is pushed open and some sort of woebegone 
figure in a shoddy overcoat emerges — unshaven, with a swollen hp 
and his cheek tied up Several others appear behind him ) Get out, 
get out' What's the idea of barging in here? {Shoves against intruder^ s 
belly and squeezes through door together with him, at the same time 
slammmg door to ) 

MARIA {entering girlishly) Ah' 

HLESTACOV What has frightened you so, Ma’am? 

MARIA No, I wasn’t frightened — 

HLESTACOV {posturing) I must say. Ma’am, I m very much pleased 
at bemg taken for the sort of man who Where did you intend 

to go, if I may ask? 

MARIA Really, I wasn’t going anywhere in particular 
HLESTACOV But just why weren’t you going anywhere in particular? 
MARIA I thought perhaps Mamma dear was here — 

HLESTACOV No, I’d really like to know why you weren’t gomg any- 
where in particular — 
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MARIA I've intruded on you You must have been engaged in im- 
portant matters 

HLESTACOV {pasturing more than ever) Why, tvhat are important 
matters compared with your eyes^ You couldn’t possibly intrude 
on me, on the contrary, your presence is such a pleasure' 

MARIA You talk just the way they do in the capital — 

HLESTACOV Only to such a bewitching person as yourself May 1 
offer you a chair — it would make me so happy But no, you ought to 
have a throne and not a mere chair — 

MARIA Really, I don't know I really did have to go {Sits 

down ) 

HLESTACOV What a beautiful kerchief 

MARIA Oh, now you're making fun of me' Anything to have a laugh 
at us provincials' 

HLESTACOV Oh, how I Wish I were your kerchief, that I might clasp 
your little lily-white neck' 

MARIA I absolutely can't understand what you’re admiring so, it’s 
just an ordinary kerchief . . What queer weather we’re having 
today — 

HLESTACOV But what does any weather matter, Ma’am, compared 
with your lips’ 

MARIA You persist in saying such odd things I’d like to ask 

you to write some sort of a little poem for my album instead You 
probably know a lot of poems 

HLESTACOV For you. Ma’am — anything you desire Merely demand 
whatever sort of poem you wish 

MARIA Something sort of Something good — new 

HLESTACOV Oh, what do poems matter' I know no end of them 
MARIA Yes, but tell me — just what will you write’ 

HLESTACOV Oh, what’s the use of repeating the lines — I can write 
them down without that' 

MARIA I’m ever so fond of poems — 

HLESTACOV Yes, I’ve a great stock of them, of all sorts Well, if 
you like, 1 11 give you this one of mine "All the world's a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players " Well, now. I’ve written others, 
too Can’t remember 'em all now, however, it doesn't really matter 
Instead of that I’d rather symbolize my love which, because of your 
glance — ( Edges his chair nearer ) 

MARIA Love' I don’t understand love. I’ve never even known what 
love IS — {Moves her chair away ) 
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HLESTACOV But Why do you move your chair away? It'll be better 
if we sit closer to each other 

MARIA {moving her chair away) But why closer^ It's just as well 
if there’s some distance between us 

HLESTACOV {edging his choiT nearer) But why the distance — it's 
just as well if we’re closer 

MARIA {moving away) But what's all this for^ 

HLESTACOV {edging neater) Why, it merely seems to you that the 
chairs are close together, but what you ought to do is imagine that 
they’re at a distance from each other How happy it would make me, 
Ma’am, if I could clasp you in my embraces — 

MARIA {glancing out of the window) What was that^ Something 
seems to have flown past Is it a magpie^ Or some other bird^ 

HLESTACOV {kissing her shoulder and glancing through window) 
That s a magpie 

MARIA {getting up indignantly) No, this is too much’ What im- 
pudence' 

HLESTACOV ( detaining her) Forgive me, Ma’am' I did it out of love, 
purely out of love 

MARIA You must consider me some sort of a country girl — {Makes 
an effort to leave ) 

HLESTACOV {still detaining her) Yes, out of love, — really, it was 
out of love Don't be angry at me, Maria Antonovna — I was only 
joking' I’m ready to get down on my knees to beg your forgiveness 
{Falls on his knees ) Forgive me — do forgive me' There, you see. I’m 
on my knees before you' 

ANNA {entering and catching sight of HLESTACOV kneeling) Ah, 
what a situation' 

HLESTACOV {scrambling to his feet) Eh, the devil take it' 

ANNA {turning on her daughter) What is the meaning of this, 
Miss^ What sort of behavior is this^ 

MARIA Why, Mamma dear, I — 

ANNA Get out of here' Do you hear me— out, out, and don’t 
dare show me your face again' {Exit maria, in girlish tears anna 
turns to HLESTACOV ) Excuse me, please, but I must confess I am so 
astonished — 

HLESTACOV {aside) She, too, is most appealing — ^very far from bad 
{Throws himself on his knees before anna ) Madam, you can see that 
I am consumed by love' 
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ANNA What, you’re on your knees^ Ah, get up, get up, the floor 
IS so dusty here' 

HLESTACOV I must learn on my knees — absolutely on my knees* — 
what my fate is to be life or death' 

ANNA Really, you must excuse me, but I still can’t grasp fully the 
significance of your words. If I'm not mistaken you're making a request 
for my daughter’s hand — 

HLESTACOV No, It's you I’m in love with* My life hangs on a thread 
If you do not crown my undying love, then I am unworthy of earthly 
existence With my heart being consumed by flames I supplicate your 
hand — 

ANNA But, if you will permit me to remark, I am, m a sort of a 
way married* 

HLESTACOV Oh, that* Love knows no such distinctions, and one of 
our greatest poets has said ” 'Tis but the laws that condemn ” We 
shall withdraw to some shady stream Your hand — 1 crave your hand* 

MARIA {dashing in unexpectedly) Mamma dear, Papa dear said for 
you to — {Cries out as she sees HLESTACOV kneeling ) Ah, what a 
situation* 

ANNA Well, what’s got into you^ You run in all of a sudden like 
a cat with conniption fits There, what do you find so astonishing^ 
What ideas have you gotten into your head^ Really, you're like some 
three-year-old child It doesn't look in the least as if the girl were 
eighteen — it doesn't, it doesn't at all* I don’t know when you’ll become 
more prudent, when you're going to conduct yourself like a decently 
brought up young lady, when you will know what the proprieties are, 
or what decorous demeanor is 

MARIA {through her tears) Really, Mamma dear, I had no idea — 

ANNA There’s a draft or something blowing through your head all 
the time, you are taking Judge Lyapkin-Tyapkin's daughti rs as your 
example Why should you look at them^ You shouldn't look at them 
You have other examples before you, you have your own mother before 
your own eyes There, that's the sort of example you ought to follow 

HLESTACOV {seizing maria’s hand but addressing the mother) . Do 
not oppose our well-being — bless a constant love* 

ANNA (/« astonishment) So it’s she whom you — 

HLESTACOV Decide is it life or deaths, 

ANNA {to maria) There, you see, you fooP There, you see, it’s 
because of you, because of such an insignificant little baggage, that our 
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guest was pleased to gA down on his knees. But no, you have to burst 
in all of a sudden like a madwoman There, really, it would serve you 
right if I were deliberately to refuse him, you aren't worthy of such 
good fortune (hlestacov gets ufi, brushes hts knees ) 

MARIA 1 won't act like that m the future. Mamma dear, 1 won't, 
honest' 

MAYOR {dashing in, much upset, to hlestacov) Your Excellency! 
Do not rum me' not rum me' 

HLESTACOV What IS the matter with you^ 

MAYOR Those shopkeepers were complammg to Your Excellency. 
I assure you on my honor that not even half of what they're saying is 
true. They themselves deceive the public and give false weights and 
measures The Corporal's widow told you a pack of lies if she claimed 
I flogged her She lies' I swear to God she lies She flogged her own self 
HLESTACOV The Corporal s widow be damned 1 have other things 
on my mind 

MAYOR Don't you believe her — don't you believe her' They’re all 
such liars — not even a child that high would believe them Why, the 
whole town knows them for liars by now And as for swindling, I 
make so bold as to inform you that they’re swmdlers whose like the 
world hasn't yet produced 

ANNA Do you know what honor Ivan Alexandrovich is bestowmg 
upon us^ He is asking for the hand of our daughter 

MAYOR What’ What’ You're out of your head. Mother' Please 
restrain your wrath, Your Excellency' She's a httle touched — and her 
mother was the same way 

HLESTACOV Yes, I really am asking for your daughter’s hand. I am 
m love with her 

MAYOR I find it impossible to believe. Your Excellency 
ANNA Not even when you’re told so’ 

HLESTACOV I’m telling you this m all seriousness I may go out of 
my head because of love' 

MAYOR I dare not believe, I am unworthy of such an honor 
HLESTACOV Yes If you won't consent to give me Maria Antonovna's 
hand. I’m ready to do the devil knows what 

MAYOR I cannot believe it, you are pleased to jest. Your Excellency 
ANNA Ah, what a blockhead you really are! When he’s trying to 
get the idea into your head' 

MAYOR I cannot beheve it 

HLESTACOV Give her to me — ^give her to me' I am a desperate man, 
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I am ready for anything, if I shoot m)rself you'll be hauled up for trial 
before the court 

MAYOR Ah, my God' I'm innocent, body and soul — I swear it, I 
swear it Please don't be angry' I'll do whatever your mercy may com- 
mand me to do' To tell you the truth, my head right now is I 
don't rightly know myself what's going on in there I ve become such 
an utter fool now as never before — 

ANNA Well, give them your blessing' {hlestacov ap/rroaches the 
MAYOR, leading maria by the hand ) 

MAYOR Ay, may God bless. you both — but I'm innocent, I tell you' 
( HLESTACOV kisses MARIA, while the MAYOR stares at them ) What the 
devil' It's really true' (Rubs his eyes ) They're kissing Ah, my sainted 
aunt, they're kissing' He s her bridegroom, sure enough' {Shouts and 
hops about in joy ) Ah, Tony' Ah, Tony' Ah, you Mayor! So that's 
the way things are going now' 

OSSIP {entering) The horses are waiting 

HLESTACOV Ah very well I'll be ready right away 

MAYOR What^ Are you leaving us^ 

HLESTACOV Yes, I'm leaving 

MAYOR But just when, may I ask’ You yourself were pleased to 
hint. It seems, at a wedding 

HLESTACOV Why, it'll be for just a minute, so to say For a single 
day, to see an uncle of mine — a rich old codger — and 1 11 start back 
no later than tomorrow 

MAYOR I dare not detain you in any way and hope for your propitious 
return 

HLESTACOV Of course, of course. I'll be back in a wink Good-by, 
my love no, I simply can't express all I feel Good-by, dearest' 
{Kisses maria's hand ) 

MAYOR Isn t there anything you need for your trip, perhaps’ You 
were pleased to say, 1 think, that you were short of cash 

HLESTACOV Oh, DO, no need of that at all {After a moment’s re- 
flection ) On the other hand, why not, if you feel so inclined — 

MAYOR How much would you like’ 

HLESTACOV Well, you gave me two hundred that time — that is, 
not two hundred but four — I wouldn't want to take advantage of your 
error, so, if you like, give me the same amount now, so's to make it 
an even eight hundred , 

MAYOR In a moment' {Takes bills out of his wallet ) And, as if 
on purpose, it's all in crisp, new bills. 
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HLESTACOV Ah, yes, just so {Takes hills and examines them ) A 
very good thing, that For they do say it brings new luck to be given 
new bills 

MAYOR Precisely, Sir 

HLESTACOV Good-by, Anton Antonovich' I’m very much indebted 
to you for your hospitality I confess with all my heart that I've never 
been so well received anywhere Good-by, Anna Andreievna' Good-by, 
Maria Antonovna, my love' ( Exit, follou/ed by OSSIP and all the others ) 

(Off) 

HLESTACOv's VOICE Good-by, Maria Antonovna, my soul's angel' 
mayor’s VOICE But how can you ride in that wretched post carnage^ 
HLESTACOV's VOICE Why, I've gotten used to that Springs make my 
head ache 

driver’s VOICE Whoa, there' 

mayor’s VOICE Cover the seat with something, at least — even a mat 
Would you care to’ I’ll order a mat to be brought 

HLESTACOV No, what in the world for’ It’s a trifling matter On the 
other hand — yes, let ’em bring a mat, if you like 

mayor's VOICE Hey, there, Avdotya' Go to the storeroom and take 
out a rug The best one, the Persian one with the blue background' 
And be quick about it 
driver's voice Whoa, there' 
mayor’s voice When may we expect you, then’ 

HLESTACOV’S VOICE Tomorrow, or the day after 
Ossip’s voice Is that the rug’ Let s have it here Put it down — -that’s 
it' Now let’s have some hay on this side 
driver’s voice Whoa, there' 

Ossip’s voice Here, put some hay on this side Right here' Some 
more' 'That's fine Now it’ll be grand' {Slaps rug ) Now you can take 
your seat. Your Honor' 

HLESTACOv’s VOICE Good-by, Anton Antonovich' 
mayor’s voice Good-by, Your Excellency' 

Feminine voices Good-by, Ivan Alexandrovich' 

HLESTACOV’S VOICE Good-by, Mamma dear' {Sound of a short ktss 
Pause Sound of a prolonged kiss ) 

driver’s VOICE Giddap, me darhn’' {Sound of jingle bells, reced- 
‘”g) 

Curtain 

{Slow, coming down completely only as the 
last sound of the jingle bells dies away) 
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ACT III, Scene 2 

Scene Same evening At Rise mayor, anna, and maria 

MAYOR Well, now, Anna Aodreievna? Eh^ Did you ever think of 
such a thing as this^ What a rich prize, devil take it' There, own up — 
you never even dreamt of it From an ordinary Mayor’s lady and then — 
holy hell — to become related to such a devil of a fellow' 

anna Not at all I knew it all along It's such a rarity for you 
because you're so common, you’ve never met any decent people 
MAYOR Mother, I myself am a decent person But really, now, when 
one stops to think of it, Anna Andreievna — what fine-feathered birds 
you and I have now become' Eh, Anna Andreievna? We can fly high 
now, the devil take it' You just wait — now’s the time when I’ll make 
it hot for all those who were so ready to lodge complaints and denun- 
ciations against me' (Opening door a trifle ) Hey, who’s there? (Enter 
PUGOVITZIN ) Ah, It’s you, Pugovitzin' Brother, you just summon all 
the shopkeepers here I'll fix those dogs' So they’re going to complain 
against me, are they? Why, the damned pack of Judases' You just wait, 
my darlings' Up to now I've been just going easy with you, you’ll find 
out what real hell is now' Make a list of every man jack who as much 
as came here to complain against me And, above all, make a note of 
all those writing fellows — all those writing gents, now, who made up 
the petitions for the others And proclaim it to everybody, so that all 
men may know that, now, just look at what an honor God has bestowed 
upon your Mayor, he’s going to marry his daughter off not to just any 
old commoner, but to such a grand man as the world has never yet seen, 
and who can do everything — everything, everything, everything' Pro- 
claim It to everybody, so that all men may know Cry it out to all the 
people, ring all the bells till they crack, the devil take it' If there’s 
going to be a celebration, let it be an all-out one' (pugovitzin with- 
draws ) So that’s the way things are going, eh, Anna Andreievna? Well, 
what are our plans now — where are we going to live? Here or at the 
capital? 

ANNA At the capital, naturally How could we ever stay on here? 
MAYOR Well, if It’s the capital, the capital it is' But jt would be 
well to stay on right here Well, now, 1 guess we’ll send mayoring to 
the devil, eh, Anna Andreievna? 

ANNA Naturally' The idea of being a mere Mayor now' 

MAYOR Sure, we can go after a big position in society now Don't 
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you think, Anna Andreievna^ For he’s like that [crosses index and 
middle fingers of right hand) — ^with all the prime ministers and calls 
at Oiurt, with a pull like that one can work things so’s to get in right 
among the generals What do you think, Anna Andreievna, can 1 
get in among all those generals, or can’t I’ 

ANNA I should say so' Of course you can' 

MAYOR Ah, the devil take it, it’s swell to be a general' They’ll sling 
a pretty ribbon over my shoulder — ^and which do you think is better, 
Anna Andreievna the red, for the Order of St Anna, or the blue, for 
the White Eagle’ 

ANNA The blue, of course 

MAYOR Sec what the woman has set her heart on' Even a red ribbon 
would be good enough Do you know why one wants to be a general’ 
Because, if you have occasion to travel anywhere, you have aides and 
state couriers galloping ahead of you everywhere you go, demanding 
horses' And when you get to a post station there won’t be anybody 
getting any horses, every living soul has to bide its turn All those titled 
persons, and captains and mayors But you don’t give a good damn, 
even You’re dining at some governor’s — ^and you simply snub a nuyor 
if you see one standing around' [Sniggers, sends out peal after peal 
of laughter, hts laughter ts simply killing him ) There, damn it, that’s 
what’s so attractive' 

ANNA Anything that is coarse always appeals to you You must 
remember that we’ll have to change our course of life entirely, that 
out friends will no longer consist of a hound-loving Judge with whom 
you go chasing rabbits, or a chanty-monger like Zemlyanika, on the 
contrary, your friends will be of the most ree-fined deportment counts, 
and all sorts of society people The only thing is, I’m really worried 
about you At times you’ll come out with some such phrase as is never 
heard in good society 

MAYOR Damn it, what of it’ Words will never hurt you 

ANNA That sort of thing was well enough when you were Mayor 
But life in the capital is altogether different 

MAYOR Why, tliey say you can get two particular kinds of fish there 
so tasty they make your mouth water at the first bite — sea-eels and 
smelts — 

ANNA All he thinks of is seafood' I absolutely will have things my 
way Our house must be the first one at the capital, and my boudoir 
must be so exquisitely lighted and so scented with ambergris that no- 
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body will be able to set foot in it without puckering up the eyes — like 
this' {Blinks her eyes and sniffs daintily ) Ah, how splendid all this is' 
{Enter shopkeepers, sheepishly ) 

MAYOR Ah, greetings to you, my fine-feathered friends' 
SHOPKEEPERS {bowing deeply) Greetings to you. Father' 

MAYOR Well, my darlings, how are you getting along^ How are 
your goods moving? So, you tea-swilling, yardstick-swinging swine got 
a notion of complaining against me, did you? You archknaves, you 
super-swindlers, you master-cheats and sea-monsters' You’re going to 
complain, eh? Well? Did it get you much? Thought they'd just grab 
me and clap me mto jail' Do you know, may seven devils and a witch 
take you, that — 

ANNA Ah, my God, what language you’re using' 

MAYOR {ruffled) Eh, I have more than language to think of right 
now' {Goes hack to badgering the shopkeepers ) Do you know that 
the very same official to whom you were complaining is now going to 
marry my daughter? What? Eh? What have you got to say now? Now 
I'll show you' Ooo-oo-oo-ooh' {Singles out ABDULIN ) You cheat the 
public You’ll get a contract from the Treasury, swindle it to the tune 
of a hundred thousand by supplying rotten cloth, and then sacrifice 
twenty yards to me — and you expect a medal for it? Why, if they were 
to know that, they’d take you and Look at the way he shoves his 

belly out' He’s a businessman, you dassen’t touch him, "We won’t take 
no back seat even for no gentry'" Why, a gentleman— damn your ugly- 
looking puss — a gentleman goes in for learning, even though they 
may beat him at school it's for a good purpose, so’s he’ll know whatever 
IS useful But what about you? You begin with knavish tricks, your 
boss beats you if you aren’t skilled at cheating While you’re still a brat 
and don’t know your paternoster yet, you’re already giving short meas- 
ure, and, soon as your belly fills out and you’ve got your pockets stuffed, 
you start in putting on airs' My, my, what a tare fellow' Just because 
you can drink seventeen samovars dry in a day you think it entitles 
you to put on airs? Why, I spit in your face, you and your airs' 
ABDULIN {leading the chorus of deeply bowing shopkeepers) 
We’re at fault, Anton Antonovich' 

MAYOR Complain, will you? {Again singling out adduun ) But 
who was it helped you to put over that crooked deal when you were 
buildmg the bridge, and who entered twenty thousand for lumber when 
there wasn’t even a hundred’s worth? It was me that helped you, you 
goat-beard' That’s something you forgot If I’d told on you it would 
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have been my turn to pack you off to Siberia 'What have you to say 
to that? Eh? 

ABDULIN Were at fault before God, Anton Antonovich The sly 
Evil One tripped us up And we’!! take our oaths not to complain from 
now on We’ll make it up to you in any way you like, only don't be 
angry' 

MAYOR DoA't be angry, eh? Tliere, you re groveling at my feet now 
Why? Because I've got the upper hand But if things were going ever 
so little your way, wny, you dog, you d grind me into the very mud — 
and sink me in with a piledriver, on top of everything' 

SHOPKEEPERS (bowtng to the mayor’s very feel) Don’t ruin us, 
Anton Antonovich' 

MAYOR "Don’t ruin us'” Now it’s "Don’t ruin us'” But what were 
you saying before? (Ferociously menacing ) Why, I ought to take you 
and — ( lt?'/rfi an "I-give-you-tip'" gesture ) Well, let God forgive you' 
Enough' I’m not the sort to bear a grudge Only, mind you, walk the 
chalk line from now on' I’m not marrying my daughter off to just 
any ordinary squire So let your congratulations be in keeping — d’you 
understand? Don’t think you can get away with some measly side of 
salted sturgeon or a head of sugar' There, go, and God go with ye' 
(shopkeepers crawl out Enter JUDGE and DIRECTOR OF CHARI- 
TIES ) 

JUDGE (m the very doorway) Am I to believe the rumors, Anton 
Antonovich? Fortuneihas been very good to you' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES I have the honor of congratulating you on 
your exceptional good fortune' I was sincerely glad when I heard of it' 
(Approaches MitiK and kisses her hand ) Anna Andreievna' (Repeats 
business with maria ) Maria Antonovna' 

RASTACOVSKI (entering) I congratulate Anton Antonovich' May 
God prolong the lives of yourself and the young couple and give you 
a numerous posterity — grandchildren and great-grandchildren' Anna 
Andreievna' (Approaches anna and kisses her hand ) Maria An- 
tonovnal (Repeats business Enter korobkin and hts wife, and lu- 

LUCOV ) 

KOROBKIN I have the honor of congratulating Anton Antonovich' 
(Approaching anna and kissing her hand ) Anna Andreievna' (Re- 
peating business with maria ) Maria Antonovna' 

korobkin’s wife I congratulate you with all my heart on your new 
good fortune, Anna Andreievna’ 

LULUCOV I have the honor of congratulating you, Anna Andreievna' 
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(Kisses her hand, then, turning to spectators, clicks his tongue with a 
devit-of-a-fellow air ) Maria Antonovna, I have the honor of con- 
gratulating you' (Kisses her hand and repeats rest of business Numer- 
ous GUESTS, of both sexes, m informal dress, who had been drifting 
in steadily, crowd around, the men first kissing anna's hand, then 
maria’s, with exclamations of "Anna Andreievna'” and "Maria An- 
tonovna'” and the women gushing and ktsstng anna and maria 
BOBCHlNSKl and DOBCHINSKI bustle in, making then way through the 
thronging guests ) 

BOBCHlNSKl I have the honor of congratulating you, Anton Anton- 
ovich' 

DOBCHINSKI Anton Antonovich, I have the honor of congratulating 
you' 

BOBCHlNSKl Congratulations on your good fortune' 

DOBCHINSKI Anna Andreievna' 

BOBCHlNSKl Anna Andreievna' (Both approach at the same time 
for the hand-kissmg iitual and bump then foreheads together ) 

DOBCHINSKI (ktsstng MARIA'S hand) Maria Antonovna, I have the 
honor of congratulating you' You’ll be ever so happy, you’ll wear a 
dress of gold and eat all sorts of exquisite soups, you’ll have a most 
amusing time — 

BOBCHlNSKl (breaking in) Maria Antonovna' (Kissing her hand ) 
I have the honor of congratulating you' May God grant you all wealth, 
lots of gold pieces, and a little rascal of a son, so-o big — (spreading his 
arms) — so that you may dandle him on the palm of your hand — 
yes, Ma am' And the little one will keep on bawling all the time — 
(Imitates a baby crying A few more guests go through kissing business 
with ANNA and MARIA ) 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS (entering With his WIFE) I have 
the honor — 

His WIFE (running ahead of him) I congratulate you, Anna An- 
dreievna' (She and anna kiss each other ) Really, now, I was over- 
joyed "Anna Andreievna is marrying ofF her daughter,” they tell me 
"Ah, my God'” I think to myself, and I was that overjoyed I say to 
my husband "Listen, Luka dear — what good luck has come to Anna 
Andreievna' There,” I think to myself, "glory be to God'” And I say 
to him, I say "I'm so delighted I’m simply burning up with impatience 
to let Anna Andreievna know Ah, my God,” I think to myself, 

"Anna Andreievna was just waiting for a good match for her daughter, 
and now fate has been so good to her, things fell out just the way she 
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wanted them," and really, I was so overjoyed that I couldn't utter a 
word I cry and cry — there, I simply sobbed So then Luka Lukich lie 
says to me "What are you sobbing about, Nastenka?" — "Luka, dear,” 
I say to him, "I don’t rightly know myself why” — and my tears keep 
flowing like a river — 

MAYOR I beg you to be seated, ladies and gentlemen {Through 
door ) Hey, Mishka' Fetch a lot of chairs in here' (guests sea/ them 
selves MISHKA brings in more chairs Enter INSPECTOR OF POLICE and 
thee POLICEMEN ) 

INSPECTOR OF POLICE I have the honor of congratulating you. Your 
Honor, and of wishing you a long and prosperous life 

MAYOR Thank you, thank you Please be seated, ladies and gentle- 
men {More GUESTS seal themselves ) 

JUDGE Now tell us please, Anton Antonovich, just how all this 
began — the gradual progress of this matter 

MAYOR The progress was extraordinary he was pleased to make 
a personal proposal — 

ANNA {taking the ball away from him) Most respectfully, and in 
the most refined manner Everything was extraordinarily well put "I, 
Anna Andreievna," he says, "am doing this solely out of respect for 
your personal qualities ' And such a splendid, cultured person, of 
the noblest principles "Anna Andreievna, ’ he says, "would you be- 
lieve It, I don t value my life at a bent pm, I am doing this only because 
I respect your rare qualities " 

MARIA Ah, Mamma dear, it was to me he said that' 

ANNA Stop that, you don't know anything, and don’t mix into what 
IS none of your affaii' "Anna Andreievna,” he said, "I am aston- 
ished " He was profuse with such flattering things And 

when I wanted to tell him that we simply dared not hope for such an 
honor, he suddenly fell down on his knees, and that in the most 
genteel manner "Anna Andreievna' Don’t make me the most miserable 
of men' Consent to respond to my feelings, otherwise I’ll put a violent 
end to my life'” 

MARIA Really, Mamma dear, he was saying that concerning me 
ANNA Why, of course It concerned you also, I don’t deny tliat in 
the least 

MAYOR And he even scared us no end, actually — said he would 
shoot himself “I’ll shoot myself, so I will'” he says 
CHORUS OF GUESTS You don’t say' 

JUDGE What an odd thing to happen' 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Ay, venly. Fate must have guided 
things so 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES No, not Fate, my Father Fate is a tough 
old turkey, it’s Anton Antonovich’s meritorious services that have 
brought him this (Aside ) Luck will always pop into the snout of 
a swine like that 

JUDGE I’d just as lief sell you that young hound we were dickering 
about, Anton Antonovich 

MAYOR No, I’ve bigger fish to fry now than that hound pup 
JUDGE Well, if you don’t want it, we’ll come to terms on some other 
dog 

korobkin’s WIFE Ah, Anna Andreievna, how glad I am over your 
good luck' You simply can’t imagine' 

KOROBKIN And where, if I may ask, is your distinguished guest at 
present? I heard that he has left for some reason 

MAYOR Yes, he has gone away for a day on a very important matter — 
ANNA To see an uncle of his, and ask his blessing — 

MAYOR And ask his blessing, but no later than tomorrow (Sneezes 
The "God bless you' s'" blend and ssvell into a mighty chorus ) Thank 
you all' But no later than on the morrow he’s coming back (Sneezes 
Again a swelling chorus of "God bless you’s'" Certain voices are heard 
above the others ) 

POLICE inspector’s 1 Wish you health. Your Honor' 
BOBCHiNSKi’s A hundred years and a sackful of gold pieces' 
DOBCHINSKI s May God prolong your life to forty times forty years' 
DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Drop dead, you skunk' 
korobkin’s wife's May the devil take you' 

MAYOR I humbly thank you And I wish you the same 
ANNA We intend to live in the capital now For here, I confess 
the atmosphere is so far too countryfied' Most uncongenial, 1 
confess And my husband, now — he’ll get a general s rank there 
MAYOR Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 1 confess I very much want to 
be a general, the devil take it' 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS And may God grant that you get 
to be one' 

RASTACOVSKI What’s impossible through human means is possible 
through the Divine 

JUDGE A great ship needs deep waters 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES All honor to them that have earned honor 
JUDGE (aside) There, he’ll show ’em a thing or two if he ever gets 
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to be a general' There’s somebody whom a general's rank fits the way 
a saddle fits a cow' No, brother, you haven’t gotten there yet, not by 
a long shot There are folks in this town far better than you, and they 
aren t generals to this day 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (aside) Look at what’s actually trying to 
worm himself in among the generals, devil take it' For all you know, 
he may really get to be one For there are enough high airs about him — 
may the cunning Evil One take him (Turning to mayor ) When 
the time comes, Anton Antonovich, don't forget all about us 

JUDGE And if anything should turn up — some opportunity in 
administrative matters — don't leave us without your favor 

KOROBKIN Next year I’m bringing my youngster to the capital, so 
that he may serve the government, so do me a favor, extend your 
patronage to him, take the place of a father to the poor lonely lad 
MAYOR I'm quite ready, for my part. I'm quite ready to exert myself 
ANNA Tony, dear, you're always ready with your promises In the 
first place, you won t have time to think of such things And how can 
you, and for what reason should you. burden yourself with promises^ 
MAYOR But why not, dearest’ One can do so, now and then 
ANNA Of course one can, but then there's no use extending patron- 
age to all the small fry 

korobkin's wife (sotto voce, to another lady guest) Did you 
hear how she rates us’ 

LADY guest Why, she was always like that, I know her — you give 
her an inch and she'll take a yard — 

POSTMASTER (rushing in, all out of breath and waving an open 
letter) An amazing thing, ladies and gentlemen' The official whom 
we took for the Inspector General wasn t the Inspector General — 

ALL What’ He wasn't the Inspector General’ 

POSTMASTER Not the Inspector General at all, I found this out 
through a letter — 

MAYOR What are you saying’ What are you saying’ From what 
letter’ 

POSTMASTER 'Why, from a letter which he himself wrote A letter 
was brought to me at the Post Office I look at the address, and I see 
that it’s directed to Post Office Street I was simply stunned "Well,” 
I thinks to myself, ”he must have come across irregularities in my 
department and is informing the Administration ” So I went and 
uns^led it 

MAYOR But how could you ever do it’ 
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POSTMASTER I don’t rightly know myself Some unnatural force 
must have impelled me I had already summoned a speaal courier in 
order to send it off posthaste — but such curiosity as I had never before 
experienced overcame me I couldn’t, I couldn’t do it — I felt that I 
simply couldn’t, yet at the same time it was drawing me, simply drawing 
me to open it In one ear I hear nothing but ”Hey, there, don’t break 
that seal, your goose is cooked if you do'” — but in the other ear there 
seems to be some demon sitting "Break the seal' Break the seal' Break 
the seal'” And no sooner had I pressed down on the wax than fire 
seemed to shoot right through my veins, and when I had actually un- 
sealed the letter, by God, I was frozen stiff, my hands were trembling 
and everything turned black before my eyes 

MAYOR But how dared you unseal the letter of such an influential 
personage^ 

POSTMASTER Why, that's just where the trick comes in he’s not 
influential and he’s no personage' 

MAYOR What IS he then, according to you? 

POSTMASTER Nor fish nor flesh nor good red herring, the devil 
knows what he is 

MAYOR (flaring up ) What do you mean by that? How dare you call 
him nor fish nor flesh nor good red herring — and the devil knows 
what, on top of that? I’ll place you under arrest — 

POSTMASTER Who? You? 

MAYOR Yes, me' 

POSTMASTER You’re not big enough 

MAYOR Are you aware that he is marrying my daughter, that I my- 
self am going to be a high dignitary — that I’ll bottle you up in Siberia, 
no less? 

POSTMASTER Eh, Anton Antonovich' Why talk of Siberia — Siberia’s 
a long way off I'd better read the letter to you Ladies and gentlemen' 
May I have your permission? 

ALL Read it' Read it' 

POSTMASTER ( reading letter^ "I hasten to inform you, my dearest 
friend Tryapichkin, of what wonders have befallen me On my travels 
I was clean^ out — but thoroughly' — by a certain Captain of Infantry, 
so that imne host of the local hostelry was all set to put me in the 
cooler, when out of a clear sky, owing to my physiognomy and dress 
being those of a atizen of the capital, the whole town took me for a 
governor-general, or something And now 1 4 m living at the home of 
the Mayor, having the time of my hfe, and running after the Mayor’s 
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wife and daughter for all I am worth The only thing is, I haven't made 
up my mind which one to start up with, I think I'll tackle the mother 
Srst, because it looks as if she were ready to grant one any favors right 
off the bat — Do you remember what tough times you and I used to 
have, trying to get out meals without paying for them, and how once, 
in a piastry shop, the proprietor grabbed me by the collar because I 
had eaten some tarts and wanted to charge them to the account of His 
Britannic Majesty’ Things are altogether different now 'They all lend 
me money, as much as I wish And they're all frightfully quaint here 
You'd die laughing I know you write short things of all sorts, find 
a place for them in your work First of all, there's the Mayor, he's as 
stupid as a gray gelding — " 

MAYOR Impossible’ There's nothing of the sort in the letter — 
POSTMASTER {showing MAYOR the letter) Read it yourself 
MAYOR " — as stupid as a gray gelding — ” Impossible' You wrote 
that yourself 

POSTMASTER How could I possibly sit down to write a letter like 
that’ 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Read on' 

POSTMASTER {resumes reading) " — there s the Mayor, he's as 
stupid as a gray gelding — " 

MAYOR Oh, to hell with all that' Must you keep on repeating it — 
just as though it weren't there without all that repetition' 

POSTMASTER (resumes reading) Hmm hmm hmm 

hmm' " — as a gray gelding The Postmaster, too, is a good-hearted 
fellow — " (Cuts short his reading ) Well, at this point he expresses 
himself disrespectfully about me as well — 

MAYOR No, you read it' 

POSTMASTER But what for’ 

MAYOR No, devil take it, if you're going to read, then read — read 
everything' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Allow me. I’ll read it (Takes letter, puts 
on spectacles, and reads aloud ) "The Postmaster is, down to the least 
detail, just like Mihei, the watchman in our Department, and, just like 
Mihei, he must be fond of gin-and-bitters, the scoundrel — ’’ 

POSTMASTER (to spectators) Well, he's just an atrocious brat who 
ought to be whipped — that’s all' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (going on With his reading) "The Director 
of Chan 1 1 — ’’ {Begins stammering ) 

KOROBKIN Well, what are you stopping for’ 
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DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Why, his handwriting is rather hard to 
make out However, one can see he’s a good-for-nothing' 

KOROBKIN Let me have it There, 1 think my eyes are better than 
yours' (Tries to take letter ) 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (holding on to letter) No, this place can 
be skipped — and it's much easier to read further on — 

KOROBKIN Do permit me — I know all about it 
DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Well, as for reading it. I’ll read it myself — 
really, it’s all easy to read further on 

POSTMASTER No, you read everything' After all, everything up to 
now was read out loud 

ALL Give It up' Give up that letter' (To korobkin ) You read it' 
DIRECTOR Just a minute' (Surrenders letter to korobkin ) Here, 
permit me — (covers part of letter with forefinger) — read from here 
on ( All surround him) 

POSTMASTER Read on, read on' Stuff and nonsense' Read the whole 
thing' 

KOROBKIN (reading) "The Director of Chanties, Zemlyanika, is 
a perfect swine — in a skullcap — ’’ 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES (to the spectators) That’s supposed to be 
witty A swine — in a skullcap Why, whoever saw a swine in a skullcap’ 
KOROBKIN (going on with his reading) 'The Superintendent of 
Schools IS saturated — but saturated' — with the fragrance of onions—’’ 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS (to Spectators) So help me, I’ve 
never so much as tasted onions' 

JUDGE (aside) Glory be, at least there isn't anything there about 
me' 

KOROBKIN "The Judge — " 

JUDGE (aside) There it is' (Aloud ) Ladies and gentlemen, I think 
the letter is much too long, and besides, what the devil is there to it — 
what s the use of reading such rubbish’ 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Don't Stop' 

POSTMASTER Don't stop' Keep on reading' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Yes, you’d better keep on with the reading 
KOROBKIN (resumes) "The Judge, Lyapkin-Tyapkin, is mauvait 
ton to the «th degree — ’’ (Pauses ) TTiat must be French 

JUDGE Why, the devil knows what it means' Good thing if it means 
only "swindler” — but maybe it’s even worse than that 

KOROBKIN "But on the whole they’re a hospitable and kindhearted 
lot Good-by, my dear friend Tryapichkin I want to go into literature 
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myself, following your example It's a bore, brother, to lead the life 
I do, after all, one wants some spiritual food, I perceive that one must 
really occupy himself with something or other of a lofty nature Write 
to me in the Saratov Province — the Village of Podkatilovka ” {Turns 
letter over and reads address ) “To the Right Honorable Ivan Vassilie- 
vich Tryapichkin, Saint Petersburg, Post Office Street, House Number 
Ninety-Seven, within the Courtyard, Third Floor, Turn Right 
LADY GUEST What an unexpected reprimand' 

MAYOR There' When he set out to slit my throat he slit it from ear 
to ear' I'm killed killed, killed entirely' I can't see a thing' All I can 
see before me are some swinish snouts instead of faces, and not another 
thing' Bring him back — bring him back' ( VP' aves his arm ) 

postmaster How can you bring him back^ As if on purpose, I 
ordered the station-master to give him the very best team of three horses, 
and on top of that the devil himself must have egged me on to give 
him an order for all the relays of horses ahead 

korobkin’s wife Well, this is an unparalleled mess, sure enough' 
JUDGE But, devil take it, gentlemen' He took three hundred from 
me as a loan 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES And three hundred from me, too 
POSTMASTER ( With a Sigh ) Oh, and three hundred from me as well 
BOBCHINSKI He took sixty-five from Peter Ivanovich and me — in 
bills, Sir Yes, Sir' 

JUDGE {spreading his hands m beu'tldernient) But how can this 
be, gentlemen^ Really, now, how was it he took us in like that^ 
MAYOR {striking hts forehead) But what about me’ But what about 
me, now, old fool that I am’ I’ve lost my wits through age, like an 
old ram' Thirty years of my life have I spent in serving the public, 
never a businessman, never a contractor could take me in, I horn- 
swoggled swindlers who could show tricks to other swindlers, such 
cheats and knaves as were wise enough to cheat the whole world did 
I rope in, three governors have I hoodwinked' But what lo governors 
amount to' {De precating gesture ) As if governors were even in the 
running — 

ANNA But this can’t be, Tony darling, he's engaged to our Maria — 
MAYOR {really stirred up) "Engaged'" He’s engaged in a pig’s 
eye' Don’t go shoving that engagement at me' {In a frenzy ) There, 
look — let all the world, let all of Christianity look — look, all of you, 
how the Mayor has been made a fool of Call him a fool, call him a 
fool, the old, low-down villain' (Shakes his fist m his own face ) Hey, 
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there, you with the thick nose' You took a squirt, a rag like that for a 
person of importance' There, he’s eating up the road now, rolling along 
to the tinkling of his jmgle bells' He'll spread this story through the 
whole world, nor will it be enough that you'll be a general laughing 
stock Some scribbler, some waster of good white paper will 

turn up, and he'll plunk you into a comedy — that's what hurts' He 
won’t spare your rank, your title, and all the people will bare their 
teeth, grinning and clapping their hands (Turning on the specta- 
tors ) What are you laughing at^ You’re laughing at your own selves' 
(W'lth a "What’s-the-use'" gesture ) Eh, you' (Stamps hts feet 

tn frenzied maltce ) I'd take all these wasters of good white paper 
and — (roars) oo-oo-oooooh' You scribblers, you damned liberals' 
Seed of the devil' I’d tie all of you in a knot. I’d grind you all into 
powder and shove you in the devil’s hip pocket' And in his hat as 
well' (Shakes his pst and grinds his boot-heel into the floor After a 
brief silence ) I can’t come to myself to this very minute There, verily 
Him whom God would chastise He first deprives of reason Well, 
now, what was there about this snot-nose that looked like an Inspector 
GeneraP Nary a thing' There, not even that much (Measuies ojf the 
very tip of his little flnger ) And suddenly they all set up a chorus 
"The Inspector General' The Inspector General'" There, now, who 
was the first to come out with the rumor that he was the Inspector 
GeneraP Answer me' 

niRECTOR OF CHARITIES (spieajing his hands) If you were to kill 
me I couldn’t explain how all this came about, I'm dazed and in a tog, 
It seems, the devil must have led me astray — 

JUDGE Why, who do you think was the first to tome out with that 
nimor^ They re the ones' (Pointing to dobchinski and bobchinski ) 
Those two fine fellows' 

BOBCHINSKI So help mc, so help me, it wasn't me, I never even 
thought any such thing — 

DOBCHINSKI I didn’t do a thing — not a single thing — 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES Of course it was the two of you' 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Of course They came running from 
the hotel as if they were mad "He’s arrived, he s arrived, and he 
won’t lay out any money ’’ You sure found a fine bird that time 
MAYOR Naturally, it had to be you two' You town gossips, you 
damned liars' 

JUDGE May the devil take both of you w'lth your Inspector Genera) 
and your stories' 
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MAYOR All you do IS snoop through the town and mix everybody 
up, you danmed chatterboxes, you breed gossip, you bobtailed mag- 
pies, you' 

JUDGE You confounded bunglers' 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Dunce Caps' 

DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES You potbellied toadstools' {All surround 
BOBCHINSKI and DOBCHINSKI ) 

BOBCHINSKJ Honest to God, it wasn’t me — it was Peter Ivanovich — 
DOBCHINSKI Oh, no, Peter Ivanovich, for you were the first to — 
BOBCHINSKI Oh, no — so there' You were the first — 

GENDARME {entering) The official sent here in the Emperor’s name 
from Petersburg demands your immediate presence He is stopping at 
the hotel {All are thunderstruck by hts words An outcty of aston- 
ishment escapes all the ladies simultaneously, all the character!, sud- 
denly shifting their positions, become petrified ) 

> v— V TABLEAU N 

The MAYOR stands tn the center, looking like a post, with out- 
spread arms and head thrown back To hts right are hts WIFE and 
DAUGHTER, each straining toward him with all her body Behind 
them ts the POSTMASTER, who has turned into a living question 
mark addressed to the spectators Behind him is the superin- 
tendent OF SCHOOLS, most guilelessly nonplused Behind him. 
near the very side of the proscenium, are three LADY GUESTS, 
leaning together with the most sarcastic expressions on their 
faces, meant for the mayor and still more for his wife and daugh- 
ter To the left of the mayor is the DIRECTOR OF CHARITIES, 
with hts head somewhat cocked, as though he were hearkening 
to something Behind him is the JUDGE, with hts arms spread 
wide, squatting almost to the ground, and with his lips puckered 
as if to whistle, or to say, “Oh, my sainted aunt' This is it, sure 
enough'" Behind htm ts korobkin, turning to the spectators with 
one eye narrowed and putting over a caustic insinuation con- 
cerning the MAYOR Behind htm, at the very side of the pro- 
scenium, are DOBCHINSKI and bobchinski, the arretted motion of 
thetr hands directed at each other, then mouths guping and then 
eyes goggling at each other The other GUESTS remain where they 
are, hke so many pillars of salt All the characters, thus petrified, 
retain then positions for almost a mmute and a half 
Slow Curtain 



Vissarion Qregorievich 

Mdmki 

1811-1848 


Too bad this Belmski is dead For we d have made him rnt in prison’ 


From the Frenzied Opinion! during a Pohucal Raid, of the 
Redoubtable General Dubbell Chuf of Gendarmerie, Master 
Catchpole of Section III and Leadinii Censor 


Belinski and his Letter are my whole religion ' 
TURCFNEV 


In the beginning of 1847 Gogol 
issued his Chotce Passages from Cor 
respondence with Friends, a book 
which survives merely as a curiosity, 
as one of those aberrations from 
which not even the greatest writers 
seem immune Its chief importance 
lies in Its manifestation of the tabific 
effect of the Church (or Religion, if 
you prefer) on the Arts Somewhat 
milder but equally unmistakable 
instances of that effect upon mere 
talent can be clearly seen even in 
present-day instances, Choice Pas- 


sages, etc , shows the gorge-raising 
effect on genius 

Belinski reviewed the book in The 
Contemporary, a review which, de- 
spite all the censored deletions, was 
excoriating and devastating Gogol, 
misinterpreting Belinski's wrath as 
being directed at him and not his 
book, wrote in protest to the critic 
Upon receiving Gogol’s letter in the 
small German town of Salzbrunn, 
Belinski sat down to his famous an- 
swdt, in which he uncorked all the 
vials of his righteous wrath That 
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answer is an unparalleled indictment 
and expos6 of all the abominations 
of Nicholas I's Russia (According 
to the Editor Translator's best in- 
formation at present, the Letter is 
given here for the first time in Eng- 
lish ) 

It attained enormous circulation 
in endlessly transcribed copies Ivan 
Aksacov (son of the great writer) 
wrote, even though he had no great 
love for the critic, ' The name of 
Bclinski IS known to every youth 
who IS at all given to thinking, to 
everyone longing for a breath of 
fresh air amid the stinking quagmire 
of provincial life There is not a 
single high school teacher in the pro- 
vincial capitals who does not know 
Belinski s Letter to Gogol by heart 
We are indebted to Bclinski 
for our salvation, the honest young 
sters tell me everywhere in the prov- 
inces ’ And elsewhere he writes, 
"If you need an honest man who can 
commiscrale with the ills and mis- 
fortunes of the oppressed, an honest 
doctor, an honest examining judge 
eager to tike part in the good fight 
— seek for such men in the provinces, 
among the followers of Belinski 

Belinski devoted three mornings 
to the writing of this letter He was 
' silent and absorbed all the time 
and strangely agitated, P Annen- 
cov, an eyewitness, tells us When 
Herzen heard the letter read, he 
whispered in Annencov s ear, 'It is 
a work of genius — and, appaiently, 
his testament as well " It was 

Not the least irritating thing to 
the contemporaries of Russia's great- 
est critic (born in Finland) was his 


hardly aristocratic origin He was 
the son of a poor navy doctor, his 
childhood in a miserable Russian 
provincial town was a wretched one 
In 1829 he entered the University 
of Moscow His first work, a narra- 
tive drama, is significant only as an 
ardent protest against serfdom, but 
It was considered "immoral ' (a word 
covering even more sins than char- 
ity), and led to threats of exile to 
Siberia and deprivation of all rights, 
and in 1832 to exclusion from the 
University The next two years were 
marked by extreme poverty In 1834 
his epochal Literary Reverter ap- 
peared m Common Talk, inaugurat- 
ing real literary criticism m Russia 
and making Belinski the arbiter of 
Russian literature until his death and 
an influential force for a consider- 
able time thereafter In 1836 The 
Telescope, with which Belinski was 
connected, was suppressed and he 
lost his position Like Krylov and 
Gogol he was forced to tutor for 
coppers and sank to what is a lower 
form of literary endeavor than even 
translation he wrote a Russian gram- 
mar He settled in Petersburg in 
1839, where he was overworked and 
underpaid on The Notes of the 
Fatherland 

Belinski has been called every 
thing, from Raging Vissarion to the 
Father of the Russian Intelligentsia 
He was decidedly the father of genu- 
ine criticism in Russia, and the fore 
most of the westernizers (anti- 
isolationists, in the current phrase, 
who believed in progress along Eu 
ropean lines, but more anticlerical 
and liberalistic) He had the chief 
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three invaluable prerequisites of the 
authentic critic intuition, enthusiasm 
and pugnacity Sensitive and pro- 
phetic, he had championed modern 
literature as against the classical and 
romantic, and saw a realistic litera- 
ture born m 1846 47 His enthusiasm 
was the first to hail and encourage 
Lermontov, Gogol, Koltsov, Dostoi- 
evski, among many others f^e was 
the leader of the young, the bogy of 
the conservative, and a literary revo 
lutionary to the last His part in the 
development of Russian literature 
was great, his services to that litera 
ture, which he loved passionately and 
poignantly, were enormous 

1848 was the year of the Great 
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Petrashevski Cabal, which has been 
incontrosertibly shown to consist of 
nothing more than literary evenings 
devoted to Saint Simon and Fourier 
The Letter to Gognl had created a 
staggering impression on Belinski’s 
contemporaries and hid thrown the 
guardians of the Great Throne into 
fright and terror Belinski was under 
the unrelenting surveillance of the 
notorious Section III, that noble 
flower of Nicholas Is ineffable 
regime The great critic, haunted by 
privations throughout life, escaped 
imprisonment and perpetual hard 
labor in Siberia by dying of tubercu- 
losis caused by those privations, in 
May of that great year 


Cetter to 0ogol 


You ARE only partly right in having perceived in my article an 
angered man that epithet is too feeble and gentle to express the 
state into which the reading of your book brought me But you are 
altogether wrong m ascribing that state to your opinions — which are, 
truly, not altogether flattering — concerning those who honor your 
talent No, there was a more important reason in my case An out- 
raged sense of self-esteem can be borne, after all, and I would have 
had sense enough to let the subject pass in silence if the whole matter 
consisted only thereof, but one cannot bear an outraged sense of 
truth, of human dignity — one cannot keep silent when, under the 
cover of religion and the protection of the knout, falsehood and im- 
morality are preached as truth and virtue 

Yes, I loved you with all the passion with which a man who has 
blood ties with his land can love its hope, honor, glory — one of its 
great leaders on the path of consciousness, .development, progress 
Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
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And you had a fundamental reason to be disturbed, if for but a 
moment, m your calm spiritual state, upon losing the right to such 
a love I am not saying this because I consider my love as a reward 
for great talent, but because, in this respect, I represent not one 
person but a multitude of persons, the greater number of whom 
neither you nor I have seen, and who in their turn have also never 
seen us I am in no position to give you the least conception of that 
indignation which your book aroused in all noble hearts, nor of those 
screams of savage joy which were set up on its appearance by all your 
enemies, both the nonliterary (the Chmhicovs, the Nozdrevs, the 
Mayors') ^ and the literary, whose names are well known to you 
You yourself perceive that evpn people who obviously are of the 
same spirit as the spirit of your book have backed away from it Even 
if it had been written as a result of a profound, sincere conviction — ■ 
even then it would have been bound to create the same impression 
upon the public And if it has been received by everybody (with the 
exception of a few people whom one must see and know in order 
not to be overjoyed by their approval) as a crafty but far too un- 
ceremonious trick of attaining through a celestial means a purely 
earthly goal, you alone ate at fault And this is not in the least astonish- 
ing — the astonishing thing is, however, that you should find it 
astonishing I think this is due to the fact that your profound knowl- 
edge of Russia IS only that of an artist and not of a man of pro- 
found thought, the role which you so unsuccessfully took upon your- 
self in this fantastic book of yours And that, not because you are 
not a thinking man, but because for so many years you have become 
accustomed to looking upon Russia from your beautijul, f‘ir-off place, “ 
and yet it is well known that there is nothing easier than to see objects 
from afar the way we want to see them, inasmuch as in this beautiful, 
place you live an utter stranger to it, within yourself, deep 
within you, or in the monotony of a circle that is attuned even as you 
are and impotent to resist your influence upon it For that reason you 
have not observed that Russia sees its salvation not in mysticism, not 
in asceticism, not in pietism, but in the successes of nvilization, of 
enlightenment, of humanity It is not preachments that Russia needs 
(she has heard them aplenty'), nor prayers (she has said them over 
and over aplenty'), but an awakening among her common folk of a 
sense of human dignity (for so many ages lost amid the mire and 
manure) and tights and laws, conforming not with the teaching of 
the Church but with common sense and justice, and as strict fulfillment 
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of them as is possible But instead of that Russia presents the horrible 
spectacle of a land where men traffic in men, not having therefor 
even that justification which the American plantation owners craftily 
avail themselves of, affirming that a Negro is not a man, the spectacle 
of a land where people do not call themselves by names but by sobri- 
quets Vankas, Vasskas, Steshkas, Palashkas, the spectacle of a country, 
finally, where there are not only no guarantees whatsoever for one’s 
individuality, honor, property, but where there is even no order main- 
tained by police, instead of which there are only enormous corporations 
of various administrative thieves and robbers' The livest contemporary 
national problems in Russia now are the abolition of the right to 
own serfs, the abrogation of corporal punishment, the introduction, 
as far as possible, of a strict fulfillment of at least those laws which 
already exist This is felt even by the government itself (which is 
well aware of what the landowners do with their peasants and how 
many throats of the former are cut every year by the latter), which is 
proved by its timid and fruitless half-measures for the benefit of our 
white Negroes and the comic substitution of a cat-o’-three tails for a 
knout with but a single lash 

These are the problems with which all Russia is uneasily taken up 
in her apathetic slumber' And at this very point a great writer, who 
with his wondrously artistic, profoundly true creations had so mightily 
assisted in Russia s realization of herself, affording it an opportunity 
to look at her very self as m a mirror — this writer appears with a book 
wherein, in the name of Christ and Church, he instructs the land- 
owning barbarian to extract more money out of his peons, instructs 
him to curse them more And that was not supposed to make me in- 
dignant'’ Why, if you were exposed in an attempt at assassinat- 

ing me, even then I would not be aroused to as great a hatred of you 
as over these ignominious lines of yours And after that you 

would have people believe in the sincerity of your book s intent' No 
If you had been actually filled to overflowing with the truth of Chr.st 
and not with the teaching of the Devil, you would have written 
something altogether different in your new book You would have 
told the landowner that, since his peons are his brethren in Christ, 
and since a brother cannot be slave to his brother, the landowner is 
consequently bound either to give the peons their freedom or, at the 
very least, to utilize their labors as much for their benefit as possible, 
realizing himself, in the very depths of his conscience, in a false posi 
tion toward them 
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And what about your expression "Oh, you unwashed snout'" Why, 
on what Nozdrcv, on what Sobakevich did you eavesdrop to get it, 
to transmit it to the world as a great discovery for the benefit and 
edification of the muzhiks who, even without that, do not wash them- 
selves because, believing their masters, they themselves do not consider 
themselves as human beings^ And what about your conception of 
a national Russian system of trial and punishment, the ideal of which 
you found in the words of a stupid country wife in one of Pushkin’s 
stories ^ and according to the reasoning of which country wife both 
the innocent and the guilty ought to be flogged alike^ 

Why, this is often done among us even as it is, although for the 
most part it is only the innocent one who is flogged among us, if he 
has nothing to ransom himself with, m which case another proverb 
applies He’s at fault without any fault' And is it such a book that 
could have been the result of an arduous inward process, of a high 
spiritual enlightenment^ It cannot be' Either you are ill and ought 
to be under treatment, or — I dare not finish my thought' 
Proponent of the knout, apostle of ignorance, champion of obscu- 
rantism and Cimmerian darkness, panegyrist of Tatar morals— what 
are you about^ Look under your feet — why, you are standing on the 
brink of an abyss' 

Can it be possible that you, the author of the Inspector General 
and Dead Souls — can it be possible that you sincerely, from your very 
soul, have sung a hymn to the abominable Russian clergy, placing it 
immeasurably above Catholic clergy^ Let us suppose that you do not 
know that the latter at one time amounted to something, while the 
former has never been anything save the servant and slave of secular 
power, yet is it really possible that you are unaware that our clergy is 
now held in universal contempt by Russian society and the Russian 
people^ About whom is it the Russian folk tell a filthy story’ About 
the priest, the priest s wife, the priest's daughter, and the priest’s hired 
hand Whom do the Russian folk call a breed of crazy fools’ The priests 
Isn’t the priest in Russia the representative to all Russians of gluttony, 
miserliness, servility, shamelessness’ And apparently you don t know 
all this’ Strange' According to you the Russian folk is the most religious 
in the world — which is a lie' The basis of religiousness is piety, rever- 
ence, fear of God But the Russian utters the name of God even as he 
scratches himself He says of a holy image If it works, pray 

before it, if it don’t w ork, use it for a pot cover 

Look a little more intently and you will see that this is a profoundly 
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atheistic folk There is still a great deal of superstition in it, but there 
isn’t even a trace of religiousness Superstition passes ss ith the advances 
of civilization, but religiousness often contrives to live side by side 
with those advances, a liv'ing example of this being France, where even 
now there are many sincere Catholics among enlightened and cultured 
people, and where many who have put aside Christianity still stand 
up stubbornly for some god or other The Russian folk isn t like that 
mystic exaltation is not in its nature, it has too much common sense 
for that, and clarity and positiveness of mind, and therein, it may be, 
lies the enormous scope of its historic destinies in the fiit ire Re 
hgiousness did not take even among its clergy, for a few isolated, 
exceptional individuals distinguished for sueh a ehill ascetic conscious 
ness do not prove a thing But the majority of out clergy has alvsays 
been distinguished solely for potbellies, scholastic pedantry, and savage 
Ignorance It is a sin to accuse the Russian folk of religious intolerance 
and fanaticism, it is rather to be praised for its exemplary indifference 
to this faith buaness Religiousness has manifested itself among iio 
only among the Schismatic sects, so opposed in their pint to I le miss 
of the people and so insignificant in numbers by compioson v^itli it '* 

I am not going to dilate on your dithyramb about the love ties of 
the Russian folk with its potentates I will come riTit out with it this 
dithyramb did no: meet with sjmpathy from a ne and hi^ Ic'wcred 
you in the eyes of people who approach you in their general t ndvOej 
As far as 1 personally am concerned, 1 leave it to your conscene,. to 
drink in the contemplation of the divine beauty of autocracy (it s ever 
so restful, and profitable besidc-s), only continue to contemplate it 
prudently from your beauUjul jar ojj place, near at hand it isn t so 
beautiful and not so safe I will make only one remark when the 
religious spirit takes possession of some European, especially a Catholic, 
he becomes an accuser of unrighteous power, like unto the Hebrew 
prophets, who denounced the lawless actions of the powerful ones 
of this earth But with us, on the contrary, when a man (even a decent 
one) IS overcome by that disorder which is known among the psychia- 
trists by the name of religtosa mania, he will at once proceed to burn 
more incense to the earthly god than the heavenly, and will also slop 
over the edges so that even if the thurified one wanted to reward him 
for his slavish zeal, he yet sees that he would thereby compromise him 
self in the eyes of society — he is a low-down beast, is our brother, the 
Russian' 

I have also recalled that you affirm in your book as a great and in 
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controvertible truth that, apparently, literacy is not only of no benefit 
to the common folk but downright harmful What can one tell you 
in answer to that’ Yea, may your Byzantine God forgive you for this 
Byzantine idea — provided that, when you put it down on paper, you 
were not aware of what you were saying But you may say, perhaps 
"Let us suppose that I had erred, and that all my ideas are false, yet 
why IS my right to err being taken away from me, and why won’t people 
believe in the sincerity of my errors’" Because, I answer you, such a 
tendency has been no novelty in Russia for a long time Even quite 
recently it was exhaustively exploited by Burachok ® and his fraternity 
Of course, there is a great deal more intellect and even talent in your 
book than in their works (although the book does not exactly abound 
in either ) , but, nevertheless, they developed the doctrine they held in 
common with you with greater energy and greater consistency, boldly 
reached its ultimate results, rendered full meed to the Byzantine God, 
leaving nothing over for Satan, whereas you, desiring to put up a 
taper both to the one and the other, fell into contradiction — defend- 
ing, for example, Pushkin, literature, and the theater, all of which, 
from your point of view (if you only had the conscientiousness of 
consistency), cannot contribute m the least to the salvation of the 
soul, but can contribute a great deal to its perdition Whose 
head, then, could digest the thought of the identity of Gogol and 
Burachok’ You have placed yourself too high in the regard of the 
Russian people to have it believe the sincerity ot such convictions in 
you That which seems natural in foolish men cannot seem so in a 
man of genius Some people arrived at the notion that your book is 
the fruit of a mental derangement, close to downright madness But 
they soon rejected such a conclusion, it is clear that the book was not 
written in a day, nor a week, nor a month, but probably in a year, or 
two, or three there is a coherence about it, through a careless exposi- 
tion one can see cogitation, while the hymn to the powers-that-be neatly 
feathers the nest of the pious author here on earth That is why they 
have spread the mmor through Petersburg that you apparently wrote 
the book to get a berth as a tutor to the son of the Heir Apparent Even 
before this there was common knowledge in Petersburg of your letter 
to Uvarov," wherein you say with mortification that your works about 
Russia are given a perverted interpretation, and further on reveal dis- 
satisfaction with your former productions and declare that you will 
rest content with your works only when the Czar will be content with 
them Judge for yourself, then is it to be wondered at that this book 
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of yours has lowered you in the eyes of the pubhc, both as a writer 
iind, what is more, as a man’ 

You, as far as I can see, do not understand the Russian public very 
well Its character is determined by the condition of Russian society, in 
which fresh forces are seething and straining to burst forth but, crushed 
by severe oppression, finding no escape, induce only despondence, 
ennui, apathy Only in literature alone, despite the Tatar censorship, 
IS there still life and a forward movement That is why the title of writer 
IS held in such esteem among us, that is why literary success is so easy 
among us, even for a writer of but small talent The title of poet, the 
calling of a litterateur, have long since dimmed among us the tinsel of 
epaulets and many-hued uniforms And that is why among us any so- 
called liberal tendency is especially rewarded by universal attention, 
even if a talent seem poor, and that is why the popularity of great 
talents who give themselves up sincerely or insincerely to the service 
of Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationalism declines so quickly Pushkin 
IS a striking example he had to write but two or three Your-loyal- 
subject poems and put on the livery of a Chamberlain in order to 
be deprived suddenly of his people s love* ’ And you err greatly if you 
are seriously thinking that your book failed, not because of its evil 
tendency, but because of the trenchancy of the truths which you claim 
to express to all and sundry Let us say that you might be able to think 
this of the writing brethren, but how could the public ever fall into 
that category’ Can it be that in The Inspector General and Dead Souls 
you told It less bitter truths, less trenchantly, with lesser verity and 
talent’ For the Old Guard, true enough, raged against you to the verge 
of frenzy, yet The Inspector General and Dead Souls did not fail be- 
cause of that, whereas your latest book has been the most dismal of 
failures And herein the public is right it sees in its writers its only 
leaders, its paladins against, and saviors from, autocracy, Orthodoxy, 
and nationalism, and for that reason, always ready to forgivi a writer 
a poor book, it will never forgive him a pernicious one This demon- 
strates how much fresh, healthy instinct ( even though in embryo ) there 
lies in our society, and it demonstrates that that society has a future If 
you love Russia, rejoice together with me at the failure of your book* 

I will say to you, not without a certain feeling of self-satisfaction, 
that It seems to me I know the Russian public a little Your book fright- 
ened me with the possibility of a bad influence on the government, 
on the censorship, but never on the public When the rumor spread 
through Petersburg that the government wanted to print your book in 
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an edition of noany thousand copies and sell them at the very lowest 
price, my friends were despondent, but I immediately told them that, 
despite eveiythmg, the book would not meet with success and would 
be soon forgotten And, actually, it is now memorable more because of 
all the articles about it than for itself Yes, the instinct for truth lies 
deep within the Russian, even though that instinct is not developed 
as yet 

Your attitude may even, perhaps, have been sincere, but the idea 
of bringing it to the attention of the public was most unfortunate The 
times of naive piety have long since gone by, even in our society It 
already understands that it makes no difference where a man does his 
praying, that Christ is sought in Jerusalem only by people who have 
never borne Him within their breasts, or by those who have lost Him 
He who IS capable of suffering at the sight of another's suffering, he who 
finds painful the spectacle of others being oppressed — that man bears 
Christ in his bosom, and that man has no need of making a pilgrimage 
on foot to Jerusalem The resignation preached by you is, in the first 
place, nothing new and, in the second, smacks on the one hand of 
fearful pride and, on the other, of the most disgraceful debasement 
of one s human dignity The idea of becoming some sort of abstract 
paragon, of rising superior to all men through resignation, can only be 
the fruit either of pride or of feeblemindedness, and in both instances 
inevitably leads to hypocrisy, sanctimoniousness. Celestial quietism 
And in addition to that, in your book you allow yourself to express, with 
cynical nastiness, not only your opinions concerning others (which 
would have been merely impolite), but even concerning your own self 
— which IS downright vile, for if a man who slaps the cheeks of a 
fellow-man arouses indignation, then a man who slaps his own arouses 
nothing but contempt No, you are merely groping in the dark and 
are not at all enlightened, you have grasped neither the form nor the 
spirit of the Christianity of our time It is not the truth of Christianity’s 
teaching which is wafted from your book, but a sickly fear of death, 
of the Devil and Hell 

And what sort of language, what sort of phrases do you use? Can 
It be that you think the use of apocopate elisions means expressing 
oneself in Biblical language? What a great truth it is that, when a man 
gives himself up wholly to falsehood, intellect and talent desert him' 
If your name were not displayed on your book, who would ever think 
that this pompous and slovenly crazy quilt of words and phrases is the 
creation of the author of The Inspector General and Dead Soult^ 
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But, as far as I am concerned, I rejjeat to you you were mistaken 
in thinking my review an expression of vexation at your comment on 
me as one of your critics If that had been the only thing that had 
angered me, it would have been the t'nly thing on which I would have 
commented with vexation, but should have expressed myself about all 
the rest calmiy, without prejudice It was your book that lay 

before me and not your intentions, I read it and reread it a hundred 
times, and still did not find in it anything except what is in it, and that 
which IS in it stirred me deeply and affronted my soul 

If I gave free rein to niy feelings, this letter would shortlv turn into 
a thick notebook I never thought of writing to you on this subject, 
even though my desire to do so was excruciating, and though you had 
given, in print, permission to all and sundry to write to j'ou without 
any ceremony, solely with the truth in view Living in Russia I would 
never have been able to do this, inasmuch as the Shpekins ' at the 
Customs unseal the letters of utter strangers not merely for their own 
pleasure but in the line of duty to lodge secret information This 
summer incipient tuberculosis has driven me abroad, and Necrassov 
has forwarded your letter to me at Salzbrunn, whieh I am leaving this 
very day for Pans with Anncncov, througli Frankfort on the Main 
The unexpected receipt of your letter gave me the opportunity of having 
my say about everything th it was lying on my soul against you on account 
of your book I can t say things by halves I can t be crafty it isn t in 
my nature Let you, or time itself, prove that 1 erred in my conclusions 
concerning you I will be the first to rejoice thereat, but will not repent 
of what 1 have told you Here the matter has to do neither with my 
person ility nor yours, but with a subject not only far higher than my 
self but even yourself Here the matter has to do with truth, with 
Russian society with Russia 

And here is my list, concluding word if you have had the misfor 
tune to repudntc with proud resignation your truly greit works, you 
ought now, with sincere resignation, repudiate your last book and to 
expi ite the heavy sin of having brought it into the light of day through 
bringing forth new creations, which would be reminiscent of your 
former ones 

Salzbuinn, 15th of ]uly, 1847 

^ C ! n f nt T IS the swindler htto of Oeaci Souls Nrsi/ut' is a blusteier and biag 
^ r* in the sain,, novel the Nia-yor is the tyrant and boss of a provincial town in 
Thi Inr/iictnr Gtitiri/ 

Dl ij S u 1 book One C_liapleri2 
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* The O^mmandADt s wife, 10 The Captaiiii Davghter 

* In the overlong cEiromcle of human idiocy, a history of the Russian Old-Faith 
SchLsmatLCs (the Raskolnilu or Dis&enteis, Old Believers, Splitters, Heretics, and 
Sectarians) would make not the least fascinating and weird section m the chapter 
Beaded Religion The Great Cleavage began about the middle of the XVIIth 
century over (of all things') a matter of translation the Patriarch Nikon, among 
other Church reforms, insisted on a revision of the sacred writings, the adherents 
of the good old religion, Russian style, preferred to cling to the old versions, with 
all the old errors due to translators, scribes, and copyists After the split with the 
Greek Catholic (or Orthodox) Church, the Dissenters proceeded to split into the 
Priestly Sect and the Nonpncstly Sect The Priestly Sect split into the Accepters of 
Austrian Priests and the Nonaccepteis of Austrian Priests The Accepters split into 
Circuiteers and Anticircuiteers To go back of the Nonaccepters the White Priest 
Sect IS the most prominent, accepting only priests who come over from the Orthodox 
Church To go back still further the Nonpnestly Sect fell into almost innumerable 
sects, taking their names from their founders (Vikulovshchians, Anstovshchians, 
Ryabmovshchians, etc , etc ) , from the region of origin (the Vetcovskoc Accord, 
the Pomofskoe Accord, etc ) , or from some particular tenet Wanderers or Runners, 
Medal Bearers, Nonpayers, Judaizers, Spirit Wrestlers, Molokam (Puritans), and 
such really charming sects as Flagellants and Castrators 

Inhuman persecutions made them fly to the most distant regions, thus helping to 
settle vast but wild Russia, they were dispersed even as far as China and Canada 
Unbelievable persecution bred unbelievable fanaticism, to escape their inquisitors the 
Raskolniki resorted, gloryingly, to self-holocausts, self noyades, burials alive, the 
hunger death, and the Beautiful (or Red) Death strangulation by request By the 
beginning of this century the number of these Sectarians (the designacion now gen 
erally accepted) was estimated at ten million To get a vivid picture of the early 
persecutions of these Sectarians, reread Merezhcovski s Peter and Alexis (especially 
Book 10 The Red Death) . for equally vivid pictures of Russian mysticism under the 
last Czar, read Bunin s Aglaia, I Say Nothing and The Sacrifice, in his volume of short 
stones The Gentleman from San Francnco 

The world certainly does advance After all, we haven t lynched, mobbed, and 
imprisoned so very many Jehovah s Witnesses The crucifying Penitentes of our South- 
west and the ophiolators down in 01 Kaintuck seem to be tolerated, phallic idolatry 
right on the Merrick Highway arouses no comment, and arborolatry is quite comme 
il faut in the very heart of Harlem — among the whites even more so than the Negroes 
A Burachok (1600 1S78), writer, editor of The Beacon, a reactionary journal 
which preached complete stagnation of social life 

S Uvarov (1786 16)3) maintained, while Minister of Popular Education, a 
policy of bringing up the youth in a spirit of autocracy, Orthodoxy, and nationalism 
’ This idea of the great critic is profoundly erroneous At the time of writing he 
was not in a position to know all the circumstances of the last years of Pushkin s life 
The bestowal of a post as Chamberlain was due solely to the desire of Nicholas I 
to humiliate the poet and to deprive him of any opportunity to leave the Court 
Pushkin accepted this favor with sharp indignation but was unable to express it openly 
” The letter-opening Postmaster in The Inspector General, 



Jvan Scrgkeievick 

'Curgenev 

1818-1883 


Turgenev was eminent as a writer, but he was at the same time, grand 
as a man His conscience was the conscience of a people 

ERNEST RENAN 

Ever his contempt is not a cold contempt There is always a soul in hiS 
voice 

GEORG BRANDES 

Great fellows the Russians for the telling of a story , the [?est storytellers 
are the Russians, and the best amongst them was Turgenev 

GEORGE MOORE 


The Turgenevs rank with the 
Pushkins and the Tolstois as of the 
warp and woof of Russia's history 
And Spasskoe-Lutovinovo, the fam- 
ily estate of the Turgenevs (more 
specifically the estate of the great 
writer’s mother) , while it did not be- 
come a world shrine like the Tolstois’ 
Yasnaya Polyana, was more fantastic 
than even the Pushkins’ Michaelov- 
skoe There were five thousand serfs , 
the house serfs alone numbered more 


than twoscore — some of them as- 
signed solely to feeding pigeons 
The three-story house was enormous 
it had an orchestra of serf musicians, 
a choir of serf singers, a theater of 
serf actors, a special police force of 
serfs, and a family doctor who had 
studied medicine in Germany but 
was nevertheless a serf and no whit 
better treated than any other The 
writer's grandmother had clubbed 
a serf to death with her own hands 
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for having been too slow in fetch- 
ing some trifle, and his mother 
thought nothing of personally knout 
ing a serf or exiling him to a remote 
village and separating him from his 
wife and children, and never ac- 
corded any serf the dignity of his 
real Christian name, always tagging 
on the canine ending of ka Turge 
nev's mother (see I nst Love for her 
portrait, as painted by the son him 
self) seems to have been more than 
a match for Saltycov s in cruelty and 
tyranny and Necrassov's father in 
bestial savagery, even when her de- 
pendents were not serfs her treat 
ment of a young protigee paralleled 
that of the old Countess treatment of 
Lise in the Quetn of Spades, Ivan 
was her favorite son — and was 
beaten the most, almost daily,” ac 
cording to his own words As in the 
cases of Saltycov and Necrassov, the 
daily scenes of uncurbed seigniorial 
despotism left a lifelong mirk on 
the soul of the future writer and 
were the cause of his hatred for and 
revulsion against serfdom "In ray 
eyes the foe had a definite image 
had a known name," he wrote liter 
This foe was serfdom Under that 
name I gathered and concentrated all 
thai I had decided to contend against 
to the bitter end, with which I re 
solved never to make peace This was 
my Hannibal's oath — and I was not 
the only one who took it then ” 1 
As at the Pushkins’ Michaelov- 


skoe, there was a great library — and 
the books were also mostly French 
French and German were spoken for 
the most part — Russian was good 
enough only for the serfs And )ust 
as Pushkin had in his wonderful old 
nurse his intermediary with he Rus 
sian folk, Turgenev, the future great 
master of Russian prose, first learned 
the Russian language and its litera 
ture from a serf, an old man who 
used to read to the young massa in 
secret It was also from serf Nimrods 
that he acquired his lifelong passion 
for hunting 

Turgenev entered the University 
of Moscow at fifteen, a y^ai ' ter 
changing to the University of Peters 
burg, where he formed his fiist lit- 
erary acquaintances In he ssent 
to Berlin to round out his studies and 
there made further literary contacts 
It was under the impact of his life 
abroad that he became an ardent 
Wcstcrniacr, for which he was sub 
jected to attacks by the Slavophiles 
(professional one hundred per cent 
Russians) In 1840 after a brief stay 
in Russia and a journey to Italy, he 
came back to Berlin, w here he shared 
quarters with M A Bakunin, Liter 
on to become famous as an anarchist 
Next year Turgenev returned to Rus 
sia, and in 1842 entered the chancel 
lery of the Minister of the Interior 
His reaction to civil service seems to 
have been similar to that of Gogol 


^Another Turgenev, Nicolai Ivanovich (17891671), was also a powerful an- 
tagonist of serfdom and was sentenced to death m ab^enun for his part in the 
unfortunately unsuccessful uprising of December 14, 1825 It is to the eternal credit 
of England that she refused to yield to Nicholas I s demand for his extradition 

— Ed a or 
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(even though he worked under V I 
Dahl, the great lexicographer and 
proverbiologist, also well known as 
a writer under the pen name of Gis 
sack Luganski), and he resigned in 
1843 In the same year he took his 
first serious literary step with the 
publication of Paraiha — without, 
however, putting his name thereto — 
and made the acquaintance of Belin- 
ski, who had reacted very favorably 
to the poem But by 1846 he realized 
that poetry was not his forte and was 
contemplating abandoning literature 
entirely But his great talent as a 
prose writer was revealed by a short 
sketch, Hor and Kahnich, published 
by Necrassov in 1847 and followed 
by a whole series of similar pieces 
These were collected and published 
as the. Huntmg Sketches (1852) and 
played an enormous and fruitful role 
in the emancipation of the serfs At 
any rate, the publication of this book 
and, in the same year, of an essay on 
the death of Gogol was enough to 
win him the usual recognition which 
the government extended to practi- 
cally all Russians of talent or genius 
In Turgenev's case it took the form 
of a month in the "precinct jail" 
and two years of forced residence at 
his country estate The last half of the 
fifties and the beginning of the six- 
ties saw the publication of Rudm 
(1856), A Nest of Gentlefolk 
(1858), On the Eve (i860) and, 
most important of all. Fathers and 
Sons (1862), which created an un- 
precedented furore 

Dickens, the superb master of 
character, seemed unable to create 
heroines with anything but sugar- 
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water in their veins Turgenev, whose 
heroines are superb creations, seemed 
unable to fashion his heroes out of 
anything but the best grade of card 
board When he needed a strong hero 
for On the Eve, it was pointed out 
that he had made Insarov, that hero, 
not a Russian but a Bulgarian Was 
the master incapable of producing 
a real hero who would also be a 
Russian ^ 

Turgenev, who prided himself on 
keeping his finger on the pulse of the 
public, on his sensitivity to the trends 
of the times, brought forth Fathers 
and Sons Bazarov was something 
new in the way of heroes — with a 
vengeance — and Russian became en- 
riched with the new words nihilist 
and nihilism Words change their 
meaning with time, it must be 
pointed out that Bazarov was not a 
terrorist but a crass materialist, real- 
ist, iconoclast, atheist 

Turgenev had created Bazarov con 
amore and with admiration But the 
reception accorded this new hero was 
more than what his creator had bar- 
gained for Every author expects 
bouquets and brickbats, what hurts 
IS to have the bouquets come from 
your lifelong foes and the brick- 
bats from those you had considered 
your friends And that was exactly 
what happened to Turgenev ' What 
1 true picture of our impossible 
youth'" all the reactionaries praised 
his creation ' This boor and bore 
Bazarov is nothinp but a gross carica- 
ture of idealistic Young Russia'' 
said the revolutionary youth he loved 
so well True enough, somewhat 
later the brilliant and radical young 
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critic Pisarev came nearer the mark 
and proudly accepted Bazarov as a 
true type of the realistfc young Rus- 
sian, and, life once more apparently 
imitating art, the very youngest radi 
cals made Bazarov their ideal and 
nihilism their religion 

Whatever the stature of Fathers 
and Sons as literature and whatever 
Its historical significance may be, its 
greatest importance lies in its effect 
upon the life of its author He had 
sensed the trend of the younger gen- 
eration all too keenly and paid the 
penalty of the prophet The hurt in- 
flicted upon him never healed six- 
teen years after the publication of 
Fathers and Sons, and only five years 
before his death, he voiced his feel- 
ings in his poem in prose, Thou Shalt 
Hear the Judgment of the Fool — a 
title taken from Pushkin Being of 
less tough fiber than Lescov, who had 
also had his misunderstandings with 
the hair-tnggered radicals, Turgenev 
went abroad (where his reputation 
was by now secure) and did not re- 
turn to Russia again except for in 
frequent and short visits And as if 
to bear out the claim of the critics 
that he had written himself out, he 
produced practically nothing until 


1867, when his Swoiif appeared His 
last novel. Virgin Soil, was published 
ten years later 

His last years were spent in agoniz- 
ing ill health He di^ in Bougival 
(on the Seine, near Pans) , autopsy 
revealed cancer of the spine, which 
had destroyed three vertebrae 
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fathers and Sons 


Dedicated to the memory of 
VtJsarion Gregorievich Behnski 


I 

'Well, Peter^ Anything in sight yet^ ‘ was the question asked on 
May 20, 1859, by a gentleman of a little over forty, in dusty coat and 
checked trousers, as he came out without his hat on to the low steps 

of the posting station at S He was addressing his servant, an 

apple-cheeked young fellow, with whitish down on his chin and with 
tiny, lackluster eyes 

The servant, in whom everything — the turquoise ring in his ear, the 
streaky hair plastered with grease, and the civility of his movements — 
indicated a man of the new, perfected generation, glanced with an air 
of indulgence along the road and made answer 
"No, Sir, nothing in sight yet ’’ 

"Nothing in sight^ ' repeated his master 
"No, Sir, nothing in sight," reiterated the man 
His master sighed, and sat down on a small bench We will introduce 
him to the reader while he sits, his feet tucked under, pensively looking 
about him 

His name is Nicolai Petrovich Kirsanov He has, twelve miles from 
the posting station, a fine property of two hundred serfs, or, as he 
expresses it (since having arranged the division of his land with the 
peasants and started a "farm"), of nearly five thousand acres His 
father, a general in the army, who had fought in 1812 during the 
Napoleonic invasion, a coarse, half-educated, but not an ill-natured 
man, and a typical Russian, had been in harness all his life, first in 
command of a brigade and then of a division, and had lived constantly 
in the provinces, where, by virtue of his rank, he played a fairly impor- 
tant part Nicolai Petrovich was born in the South of Russia like his 
elder brother, Paul, of whom more hereafter He had been educated at 
home till he was fourteen, surrounded by cheap tutors, his father's free- 
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and-easy but toadying adjutants, and all the usual regimental and staff 
set His mother, one of the Kolyazin family, as a girl called Agathe, 
but as a general's wife Agathocleia Kuzminishna Kirsanova, was one 
of those matriarchal officer’s ladies who take their full share of the 
duties and dignities of office She Haunted gorgeous caps and swishing 
silk dresses, in church she was the first to advance to the cross, she 
talked a great deal in a loud voice, let her children kiss her hand in the 
morning, and gave them her blessing at night — in fact, she got every- 
thing out of life she could Nicolai Petrovich, as a general's son — 
though so far from being distinguished by courage that he even de- 
served to be called something of a coward — had been intended, like his 
brother Paul, for the army, but he broke his leg on the very day when 
the news of his commission came, and, after spending two months in 
bed, retained a slight limp throughout his life His father gave him 
up as a bad job and let him go into the Civil Service He took his son 
to Petersburg as soon as he reached eighteen, and placed him in the 
University His brother Paul happened about the same time to be 
made an officer in the Guards The young men started living together 
in one set of rooms, under the remote supervision of a cousin on their 
mother's side, Ilya Kolyazin, an official of high rank Their father 
returned to his division and his wife and merely sent his sons at infre- 
quent intervals large sheets of gray paper, scrawled over m a bold 
clerkly hand The bottom of these sheets was graced by a signature 
surrounded by sundry flourishes and curlicues Petrus Kirsanov, Major 
General 

In 1835 Nicolai Petrovich left the University, a graduate, and in 
the same year General Kirsanov was put on the retired list after an 
unsuccessful review and came to Petersburg with his wife and settled 
there He was about to take a house in the Tavricheski Gardens, and 
had joined the English club, but he died suddenly of an apoplectic fit 
Agathocleia Kuzminishna soon followed him, she could not accustom 
herself to a dull life in the capital, she was consumed by the ennui of 
existence away from the regiment 

Meanwhile Nicolai Petrovich had already, in his parents’ lifetime 
and to their no slight chagrin, managed to fall in love with the daugh- 
ter of his landlord, a petty official by the name of Prepolovenski She 
was pretty and what was called an "advanced" girl, she used to read 
the serious articles in the Science columns of the magazines He mar- 
ried her as soon as his pieriod of mourning was over and, leaving the 
Qvil Service in which his father’s influence had procured him a post. 
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was perfectly blissful with his Mary, first in a country villa near the 
Forestry Institute, afterward in town in a pretty little flat with a spick- 
and-span staircase and a rather cold drawing room, and then in the 
country, wliere he settled finally and where in a short time a son, 
Arcadii, was born to him The young couple lived very happily and 
peacefully, they were scarcely ever apart, they read together, sang and 
played duets together on the piano, she tended her flowers and looked 
after the poultry yard, he sometimes went hunting, and busied himself 
with the estate, while Arcadii grew and grew in the same happy and 
peaceful way 

Ten years passed like a dream In 1847 Kirsanov's wife died He 
almost succumbed to this blqvi, in a few weeks his hair turned gray, 
he was getting ready to go abroad, thinking to find some distraction, 
at least But then came the fateful year 1848 He returned unwillingly 
to the country and, after a rather prolonged period of inactivity, began 
to take an interest m improvements in the management of his land 
In 1855 he brought his son to the University, he spent three winters 
with him in Petersburg, hardly going out anywhere and trying to make 
the acquaintance of Arcadii's young companions The last winter he 
had not been able to go, and here we see him in the May of iSjP- 
already quite gray, stoutish, and rather bent, waiting for his son, who 
had just taken his degree, as once he had taken one himself 

The servant, from a feeling of propriety, and also, perhaps, because 
he was not anxious to remain under the master's eye, had gone to the 
gate and was smoking a pipe Nicolai Petrovich bent his head and began 
staring at the timeworn steps, a big mottled chick was walking sedately 
over them, treading firmly with its large yellow feet, a muddy cat gave 
him an unfriendly look, twisting herself coyly around the railing The 
sun was scorching, from the half-dark passage of the posting station 
came an odor of rye bread fresh out of the oven 

Nicolai Petrovich tell to dreaming "My son — a graduate 
Arcadii — ” were the ideas that kept mulling in his head, he tried to 
think of something else, and again the same thoughts returned He 
remembered his dead wife "She did not live to see it'” he murmured 
sadly 

A plump, bluish gray pigeon flew into the road and hurriedly went 
to drink in a puddle near the well Nicolai Petrovich began looking at 
it, but his ear had already caught the sound of approaching wheels 

"It sounds as if they're coming, Sir,” announced the servant, popping 
in from the gateway 
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The father jumped up and fixed his eyes on the toad. A carnage 
appeared with three posting horses harnessed abreast, in the carnage 
he caught a glimpse of the blue band of a student’s cap, the familiar 
outline of a dear face 

"Arcasha' Arcasha'” cried Kirsanov, and he started to run, waving 
his arms A few instants later his lips were pressed to the beardless, 
dusty, sunburnt cheek of the youthful graduate 


II 

"Let me get some of the dust off first. Dad," said Arcadii in a voice 
tired from traveling, but boyish and clear as a bell, as he gaily responded 
to his father's caresses "I’m making you all dusty " 

"Never mind, never mind," the father kept repeating, smiling ten- 
derly, and he brushed the collar of his son’s cloak and his own overcoat 
with his hand "Let’s have a look at you, let’s have a look at you*’’ he 
added, moving back from him, but immediately he went with hurried 
steps toward the yard of the station, calling '"This way, this way' And 
let’s get horses at once'” 

The father seemed far more excited than his son, he seemed a little 
confused, a little timid Arcadii stopped him 

"Dad," he said, "let me introduce you to my great friend, Baaarov, 
about whom I’ve so often written to you He’s been so good as to prom- 
ise to stay with us ’’ 

Nicolai Petrovich went back quickly and, going up to a tall man in 
a long, loose, rough coat with tassels, who had only just got out of the 
carriage, he warmly pressed the ungloved rough hand, which the latter 
did not at once hold out to him 

"I am heartily glad," he began, "and very grateful for your kind 
intention of visiting us May I ask your name, and your father s^’ 

“Eugene Vassiliev,” answered Bazarov in a lazy but manly voice, 
and as he turned back the collar of his rough coat Nicolai Petrovich 
could see his whole face Long and lean, with a broad forehead, a nose 
flat at the bridge but pointed at the tip, large greenish eyes, and sandy 
drooping side whiskers, it was lighted by a tranquil smile and showed 
self-confidence and intelligence 

"I hope, dear Eugene Vassilyich, you won’t be bored at our place,” 
continued Nicolai Petrovich 
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Bazarov's thin lips moved just perceptibly, though he made no reply, 
merely taking off his cap His long, thick hair did not hide the promi- 
nent bumps on his head 

"Well, Arcadii," Nicolai Petrovich began again, turning to his son, 
"should fresh horses be harnessed at once, or would you prefer to rest 
here^” 

"We'll rest at home. Dad, tell them to harness the horses " 

"Right away, right away, " the father assented "Hey, Peter, do you 
hear^ Get things ready, brother, look sharp " 

Peter, who as a modernized servant had not approached to kiss the 
young master's hand, but merely bowed to him from a distance, again 
vanished through the gateway 

"I came here with the carriage, but there are three horses for your 
coach, too,” said the father fussily, while the son drank some water from 
a metal dipper brought him by the woman in charge of the station and 
Bazarov lit a pipe and went up to the driver, who was unharnessing 
the horses "There are only two seats in the carnage, and I don't know 
how your friend will manage — ” 

"He'll go in the coach," interposed Arcadii in an undertone "You 
mustn't stand on ceremony with him, please He’s a fine fellow, so 
simple — ^you'll see ” 

The elder Kirsanov’s coachman brought out the horses 

"Come, get a move on, bushy beard'” said Bazarov, addressing the 
driver of the hired horses 

"Did you hear, Mityuha,” put in another driver, standing by with 
his hands thrust behind him into the opening of his sheepskin coat, 
"what the gentleman called you^ And you are a bushy beard at that 

Mityuha tossed his head so that his hat slipped and pulled the reins 
off the heated shaft horse 

"Look sharp, look sharp, lads, lend a hand,” cried Nicolai Petrovich, 
"there'll be something to drink our health with' " 

In a few minutes the horses were harnessed, the father and son were 
installed in the carriage, Peter clambered up on the box, Bazarov 
jumped into the coach and nestled his head down into the leather 
cushion, and both the vehicles rolled away 
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111 

"So here you are, a graduate at last, and come home again," said Nicolai 
Petrovich, patting Arcadii now on the shoulder, now on the knee "At 
last'" 

"And how IS Uncle’ Quite well’" asked Arcadii, who, in spite of 
the genuine, almost childish delight hlling his heart, wanted as soon 
as possible to turn the conversation from the emotional into a common- 
place channel 

"Quite well He was thinking of coming with me to meet you, but 
for some reason or other he gave up the idea " 

"And have you been waiting for me long’" inquired Arcadii 
"Oh, about five hours " 

"Dear old Dad'” 

Arcadii turned round quickly to his father and kissed his cheek 
resoundingly The father laughed softly 

'What a fine horse I have for you’’ he began "You’ll see And your 
room has been freshly papered ” 

"And IS there a room for Bazarov’" 

"We'll find one for him, too ” 

"Please, Dad, be good to him I can’t tell you how highly I value his 
friendship ’’ 

"Have you made friends with him lately’” 

"Yes, quite lately ’’ 

"Ah, that’s w'hy I didn't see him last winter What is he taking up’” 
"His chief subject is natural science But he knows everything Next 
year he wants to take his doctor’s degree ’’ 

"Ah' he’s studying medicine,” observed Nicolai Petrovich, and he 
was silent for a little "Peter," he went on, pointing, "aren't those our 
peasants driving along’” 

Peter looked where his master was pointing Some carts harnessed 
with unbridled horses were moving rapidly along a narrow side road 
In each cart there were one or two peasants in unbuttoned sheepskin 
coats 

"Yes, Sir,” replied Peter 
"Where are they going — to town’’’ 

"To town, I suppose To the pothouse," he added contemptuously, 
turning slightly toward the coachman, as though he would appeal to 
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him But the latter did not budge, he was a man of the old stamp and 
did not share the modern views of the younger generation 

"I’m having a lot of bother with the peasants this year," Nicolai 
Petrovich went on, turning to his son "They won't pay their tent. 
What s to be done^" 

"But do you like your hired hands^" 

"Yes,” Nicolai Petrovich said through his teeth ’ The trouble is 
they’re being set against me and they aren’t doing their best yet They 
spoil harness They haven t tilled the land badly, though But every- 
thing will come out right in the end Why, are you interested in farm- 
ing now^’’ 

"You’ve no shade — that's your main trouble,’’ remarked Arcadii, 
without answering the last question 

"I’ve had a great awning put up on the north side over the balcony," 
observed Nicolai Petrovich, “now we can even dine in the open air ’’ 
'It’ll be too much like a summer villa However, that’s all nonsense 
But what fine air here' How delicious it smells' Really, it seems to me 
you won t find such fragrance anywhere in the world as in the meadows 
here' And this sky, too — " 

Arcidii broke off abruptly, cast a stealthy look behind him, and said 
no more 

"Of course,” observed the father, "you were born here, and so every- 
thing IS bound to strike you as something extraordinary — ’’ 

"Come, Dad, it makes no difference where a man is born ’ 

"Still—" 

"No, It makes absolutely no difference ’’ 

Nicolai Petrovich gave a sidelong glance at his son, and the carriage 
went on half a mile farther before the conversation was renewed 
between them 

"I don’t remember whether I wrote you,” the father began, "but 
your old nurse, Yegorovna, is dead ’’ 

’ Really^ Poor old thing' But Procophich is still living^’’ 

"Yes, and not a bit changed Grumbles as much as ever In fact, you 
won’t find many changes in Maryino ” 

"Have you still the same manager’’’ 

"Well, to be sure. I’ve made a change there I decided not to keep 
about me any freed house serfs or at least not to entrust them with 
duties of any responsibility ’’ (Arcadii glanced toward Peter ) "11 est 
libre, en effet,” ’ observed Nicolai Petrovich in an undertone, "and 

^ He 15 practically free 
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besides, he’s only a valet Now I have a townsman as a manager, he 
seems a practical fellow I pay him two hundred and fifty rubles a 
year But," he added, rubbing his forehead and eyebrows, which was 
always an indication with him of inward embarrassment, "I told you 
just now that you wouldn’t find changes at Maryino That’s not quite 
correct I think it my duty to prepare you, although — ’’ 

He hesitated for an instant and then went on in French 
"An austere moralist would regard my frankness as uncalled for, 
but, in the first place, the matter can’t be concealed and secondly, 
you’re aware that I have always had peculiar ideas as regards the rela- 
tion of father and son Though, of course, you’d be right in blaming 
me At my age In short, this — this girl, about whom you’ve 
probably heard already — ’’ 

"Phenichka’’’ Arcadii asked without any embarrassment 
Nicolai Petrovich turned red "Don’t mention her name aloud, 
please Well, yes — she’s living with me I have installed her in the 
house — there were two little rooms there However, all that can be 
changed ’’ 

"Heavens, Dad, what for^" 

' Your friend is going to stay with us it’s awkward — ’’ 

"Please, don t be uneasy on Bazarov’s account He’s above all that ’’ 
"Well, after all, you have to be considered," Nicolai Petrovich added 
"That small wing of the house is so horrid — that's the worst of it ” 
"Heavens, Dad," interposed Arcadii, "you seem to be apologizing, 
how IS It you're not ashamed^ ' 

"Of course, 1 ought to be ashamed,” answered the father, turning 
redder and redder 

"Nonsense, Dad, nonsense, please don’t'" Arcadii smiled affection- 
ately "What a thing to apologize for'” he thought to himself, and his 
heart was filled with a feeling of condescending tenderness for his kind, 
softhearted father, mixed with a sense of secret superiority "Please 
don’t,” he repeated once more, instinctively reveling in a consciousness 
of his own advanced and emancipated condition 

Nicolai Petrovich glanced at him through the fingers of the hand 
with which he was still rubbing his forehead, and something like a 
pang went through his heart But he at once accused himself 
"Here’s where our fields start,” he said, after a long silence 
"And that’s our forest ahead, I think’” asked Arcadii 
"Yes Only I have sold the timber They’ll be cutting it down this 
year ’ 
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■'Why did you sell it^” 

"I needed money, besides, that land is to go to the peasants " 
"Who don't pay you their rent^" 

"That's their affair, however, they’ll pay it some day ' 

"I'm sorry about the forest,” observed Arcadii, and he began to look 
about him 

The country through which they were driving could hardly be called 
picturesque Field after field stretched away to the very horizon, fields 
now sloping gently upward, now dropping down, here and there one 
could see small woods and winding ravines with low, scanty brush- 
wood — recalling vividly those so very quaintly represented on the 
old-fashioned maps of the times of Catherine the Great They also 
came across small rivers with hollowed-out banks, and tiny ponds 
with wretched dams, and hamlets with small, squat hovels under dark 
roofs, their thatching often half gone, and small barns all askew, with 
waHs woven of brushwood and gaping doorways beside neglected 
threshing floors, and churches, some bnck-built, with stucco peeling 
off here and there, others of wood, with leaning crosses and utterly 
neglected graveyards 

Arcadii's heart was sinking little by little As if by arrangement, the 
peasants they met were all tattered and torn and on the sorriest little 
nags, the willows, with their trunks stripped of bark and their branches 
broken, stood like ragged beggars along the roadside, gaunt and shaggy 
cows that looked as if they had been gnawn were greedily nibbling 
the grass along the ditches They looked as though they had just strug- 
gled free from the death-dealing claws of some sinister being, and, 
evoked by the piteous appearance of the weakened, starved beasts, there 
arose in the midst of the lovely spring day the white phantom of joy- 
less, endless winter with its blizzards and frosts and snows 

"No,” Arcadii reflected, "this is no rich region, it scarcely impresses 
one either with plenty or industry It can t, it can’t go on like this, re- 
forms are absolutely necessary But how is one to carry them out, how 
begin’” 

Thus did Arcadii ponder But even as he pondered, the spring was 
coming into its own All around him was golden green, everything — 
trees, bushes, grass — gave off a sheen and undulated sweepmgly and 
gently under the soft breath of a warm breeze, everywhere the larks 
trilled in endless rivulets of song, the lapwings were enigmatically 
calling as they hovered over the low-lying meadows or ran noiselessly 
over the tussocks of grass, the rooks strutted among the half-grown 
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short spring gram, standing out picturesquely black against its tender 
green, they disappeared m the already whitening rye, their heads alone 
peeping out at rare intervals amid its misty waves Arcadii gazed and 
gazed, and little by little his reflections grew fainter and vanished 
He flung off his overcoat and turned to his father, with a face so bright, 
so very boyish, that the latter gave him another hug 

"We haven’t far to go now,” remarked Nicolai Petrovich "All we 
have to do is top that little hill and we’ll be in sight of home We'll 
live splendidly, Arcadii, you’ll help me in farming the estate, if it isn’t 
a bore to you We must draw close to each other now and learn to 
know each other thoroughly, mustn’t we^” 

"Of course,” said Arcadii "But what a marvelous day this is’” 

"To welcome you, my soul Yes, it’s spring in its full glory How- 
ever, I agree with Pushkin- — do you remember in Eugene Oneghtn — 

" 'How sad to me thy coming is. 

Spring, spring, the time of love’’ ” 

'Arcadii'" Bazarov’s voice called from the coach, "send me a match. 
I’ve nothing to light my pipe with ” 

Nicolai Petrovich stopped, while Arcadii, who had begun listening 
to him with some surprise, though also not without sympathy, made 
haste to pull a silver matchbox out of his pocket and sent it to Bazarov 
by Peter 

"Will you have a cheroot’’’ shouted Bazarov again 
"Thanks,’ answered Arcadii 

Peter came back to the carnage and, as he returned the matchbox, also 
handed Arcadii a thick black cheroot which the latter promptly lit, 
diffusing about him such a strong and pungent odor of fermented to- 
bacco that Nicolai Petrovich, who had never smoked in his life, willy- 
nilly had to turn his nose, although he tried to do it as imperceptibly as 
he could, so as not to hurt his son’s feelings 

A quarter of an hour later the two carriages drew up before the 
steps of a new wooden house, painted gray, with a red iron roof This 
was Maiyino, also known as New Borough, or, as the peasants had 
dubbed it. Lackland Croft 
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IV 

No throng of house serfs ran out on to the steps to meet the masters, 
the only one to appear was a little girl of twelve, shortly followed by 
a young lad, very like Peter, dressed in a gray livery jacket with white 
armorial buttons, the servant of Paul Petrovich Kirsanov Without 
speaking, he opened the door of the carnage and then unbuttoned the 
apron of the coach Nicolai Petrovich with his son and Bazarov walked 
through a dark and almost empty hall, from behind the door of which 
they caught a glimpse of a young woman's face, into a drawing room 
furnished in the latest taste 

"Home at last," said Nicolai Petrovich, taking off his cap and shak- 
ing back his hair "The most important thing now is to have supper 
and then rest ” 

"A meal would not come amiss, certainly,” observed Bazarov, 
stretching himself, and he sank on to a sofa 

'Yes, yes, let's have supper — supper right away Nicolai Petrovich, 
for no apparent reason, stamped his feet "And there's Procophich, 
just in time " 

A man about sixty entered, white-haired, thin, and swarthy, in a 
brown coat with brass buttons and a pink neckerchief He smirked, 
went up to kiss Arcadii's hand, and, after a bow to the guest, retreated 
to the door and put his hands behind him 

"There he is, Procophich,” Nicolai Petrovich began "He's come 
back to us at last Well, how does he look to you’" 

"As well as could be,” said the old man, and smirked again, but 
immediately thereafter knit his bushy brows "Do you wish supper 
to be served’” he asked impressively 

"Yes, yes, please But wouldn’t you like to go to your room first, 
Eugene Vassilyich’” 

"No, thanks, it is not necessary Just tell them to bring up my terrible 
suitcase — and this garment, too," he added, taking off his loose over- 
coat 

"Certainly Procophich, take the gentleman’s coat ” (Procophich, 
with an air of perplexity, picked up Bazarov's "garment" in both hands 
and, holding it high above his head, tiptoed out ) "And you, Arcadii, 
are you going up to your room for a minute’” 

"Yes, I must wash,' answered Arcadii, and was just starting for the 
door, but at that instant a man of medium height, dressed in a dark Eng 
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lish suit, a fashionable low cravat, and kid shoes, entered the drawing 
room This was Paul Petrovich Kirsanov He looked about forty-five, 
his close-cropped gray hair shone with a dark luster, like new silver, his 
face, yellow but free from wrinkles, was exceptionally regular and pure 
in line, as though carved by a light and delicate chisel, and showed traces 
of remarkable good looks, especially fine were his clear, black, almond- 
shaped eyes The whole mien of Arcadii’s uncle, exquisite and thor- 
oughbred, had preserved the gracefulness of youth and that air of 
striving upward, of spurning the earth, which for the most part is lost 
after the twenties are past 

Paul Petrovich took out of his trouser pocket his exquisite hand with 
its long tapering pink nails, a hand which seemed still more beautiful 
because of the snowy whiteness of the cuff, buttoned with a single 
big opal, and gave it to his nephew After a preliminary handshake 
in the European style, he kissed him thrice after the Russian fashion, 
that IS to say, he touched his cheek three times with his fragrant mus- 
tache, and said, "Welcome " 

Nicolai Petrovich presented him to Bazarov, Paul Petrovich greeted 
him with a slight inclination of his supple figure and a slight smile, 
but he did not offer him his hand, and even put it back in his pocket 
"I'd begun to think you weren't coming today," he began in a musical 
voice, swaying genially and with a shrug of the shoulders, as he showed 
his splendid white teeth "Anything happen on the road by any chance^" 
"Nothing happened," answered Arcadii "We were just delayed 
a little But we're as hungry as wolves now Hurry up Procophich, Dad, 
and I'll be back right away " 

“Wait, I'm coming with you.” Bazarov called out, suddenly rising 
from the sofa Both young men went out 
"Who IS he^” asked Paul Petrovich 

"A friend of Arcadii's A very clever fellow, according to him 
"Is he going to stay with us^” 

"Yes " 

"That unkempt creature^" 

"Why, yes " 

Paul Petrovich drummed with his finger tips on the table 
"I think Arcadii s'est degourdi,” ' he remarked "I'm glad he has 
come back ” 

At supper there was little conversation Bazarov in particular said 
practically nothing, but he ate a great deal Nicolai Petrovich related 
' Is more at his ease 
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various incidents in what he called his career as a farmer, talked about 
the impending government measures, about committees, deputations, 
the necessity of introducing machinery, and so on Paul Petrovich paced 
slowly up and down the dining room (he never ate supper), sipping 
a glass of red wine at infrequent intervals and more often uttering 
some remark or rather exclamation, in the nature of "Ah' Aha' Hm'” 
Arcadii told some news from Petersburg, but he was conscious of a 
little awkwardness, that awkwardness which usually overtakes a youth 
when he has just ceased to be a child and has come back to a place 
where the people are accustomed to regard him as a child and to treat 
him as such He made his sentences quite unnecessarily long, avoided 
the word ' dad," and once even replaced it by the word "father,” mum- 
bled, it IS true, between his teeth, with an exaggerated carelessness he 
poured into his glass far more wine than he really wanted and drank 
It all off Procophich did not take his eyes off him, and merely kept 
chewing liis lips They all separated as soon as supper was over 

"You've got a rather queer uncle,” Bazarov said to Arcadii as he 
sat in his dressing gown by his bedside, drawing hard at a short pipe 
"Just imagine such style in the country' His nails, his nails — you ought 
to send them to an exhibition'” 

But you don’t know,” replied Arcadii "He was a lion in hjs day 
I'll tell you his story some day For he was a dandy, used to turn all the 
women’s heads " 

"Oh, so that s it’ So he keeps it up in the memory of the past It s 
a pity there's no one here for him to fascinate, though I kept staring 
at his amazing collar Like marble, and his chin’s shaved ever so close 
Come, Arcadii Nikolaich, isn’t that ridiculous’ ” 

Perhaps, but he s a fine man, really ” 

"An antique' But your father is a good fellow He’s wasting his time 
reading poetry, and he hardly knows much about farming, but he s a 
kindheartcd fellow ’’ 

"My father is one man in a thousand ’’ 

"Did you notice how shy he is’ ’ 

Arcadii shook his head as though he himself were not shy 
"An astonishing thing," Bazarov went on, "these little old roman- 
tics, tlicy develop their nervous systems till they break down — natu- 
rallyallbalanceisupset However, good night There s an English wash- 
stand m my room, but you can't lock the door Still, English washstands 
ought to be encouraged — an English washstand stands for progress'' 
Bazarov went away, and a sense of great joyousness came over Ar- 
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cadii It IS sweet to fall asleep in one’s own home, m the familiar 
bed, under a quilt worked by loving hands, perhaps the hands of his 
dear nurse, those kind, tender, untiring hands Arcadii recalled Yego- 
rovna and with a sigh wished her the kingdom of heaven For himself 
he made no prayer 

Both he and Bazarov were soon asleep, but others in the house were 
awake long after His son's return had excited Nicolai Petrovich He 
lay down in bed, but did not put out the candles, and, with head propped 
on his hand, he thought long thoughts His brother sat in his study 
until long past midnight, in a beautifully made, roomy armchair before 
the fireplace, on which the coals were smoldering into faintly glowing 
embers Paul Petrovich had not undressed, save that ted Chinese heel- 
less slippers had replaced the kid half boots He held in his hand the 
last number of Galtgnant’ s Messenger, but he was not reading, he 
gazed fixedly into the grate, where a bluish flame flickered, dying down, 
then flaring up again God knows where his thoughts were wandering, 
but they were not wandering in the past alone, his expression was con- 
centrated and grim, which is not the case when a man is absorbed solely 
in recollections And in a small back room, a young woman in a blue, 
warm, sleeveless jacket, with a white kerchief thrown over her dark 
hair, was sitting on a large trunk This was Phenichka She was now 
listening, now dozing, now glancing at the open door through which 
one could see a child's crib and hear the regular breathing of a sleep- 
ing baby 


V 

The next morning Bazarov woke up before anyone else and went out 
of the house "So'" he thought, looking about him "This hamlet isn’t 
much to look at'” 

When Nicolai Petrovich had divided the land with his peasants, 
he had had to build his new manor house on eleven acres of perfectly 
flat and barren land He had contrived a house, outbuildings and a 
farm, laid out a garden, dug a pond and sunk two wells, but the young 
trees grew but poorly, very little water had collected in the pond, and 
that in the wells turned out to be brackish Only one arbor of lilac 
bushes and acacia had grown decently, here they occasionally had tea 
or dinner It took Bazarov only a few minutes to cover all the little 
garden paths, to drop in at the cattle yard and stable, and to come 
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upon a couple of little boys, with whom he maife friends at once and 
took along;^with him to a small swamp about a mile from the house 
to hunt for frogs 

"What do you want frogs for. Master’ ’ one of the boys asked him 
"Why, I'll tell you,” answered Bazarov, who possessed a pieculiar 
knack of inspiring confidence in people of a lower class, though he 
never tried to win them and behaved casually with them "I'll cut the 
frog open and see what's going on in its insides, and, since you and I 
are the same as frogs, except that we walk on our hind legs, I'll know 
what's going on in our insides, too " 

"And what do you want to know that for’” 

"So's not to make a mistake, if you get sick and 1 have to cure you " 
"Are you a doctor, then’” 

"Yes " 

"Vasska, do you hear, the gentleman says you and I are the same as 
frogs Sounds queer'” 

"I'm scant of frogs," observed Vasska, a boy of seven, with head 
as white as flax, and his feet bare, dressed in a gray cossackeen with a 
stand-up collar 

"What's there to be scairt of’ They don't bite, do they’” 

"There, into the water with you, my philosophers,” said Bazarov 
Meanwhile Nicolai Petrovich had awakened in his turn, and went 
in to see Arcadii, whom he found already dressed Father and son went 
out on the terrace under the shelter of the awning, near the balus- 
trade, on the table, among great bunches of lilac, the samovar was 
already boiling A little girl came up, the same who had been the first 
to meet them at the steps on their arrival the evening before 

"Theodosia Nicolaevna isn't feeling quite well,” she said in a shrill 
voice "She can't come She told me to ask you, do you want to pout 
out the tea yourself, or should she send Dunyasha’" 

"I'll pour it myself — myself," Nicolai Petrovich quickly cut her 
short "How do you like your tea. Arcadii — with cream or lemon’ ' 
“With cream,” answered Arcadii, and, after a brief silence, called 
him questioningly “Dad’” 

Nicolai Petrovich looked at his son in embarrassment 
“What is It’” he asked 
Arcadii dropped his eyes 

"Forgive me. Dad, if my question seems out of place," he began, 
"but you yourself, by your frankness yesterday, encourage me to be 
frank in my turn — you won't be angry’” 
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"Go on ■’ 

"You embolden me to ask you Isn’t the reason Phen . . . 
isn’t my presence the reason she won't come here to pour the tea?’’ 
Nicolai Petrovich turned his head away a little 
"Perhaps," he said at last "She supposes that . . she feels 

ashamed ’’ 

Arcadii looked up at his father quickly 

"She really shouldn’t In the first place, you ate aware of my way 
of thinking " (Atcadii found it very agreeable to be saying all this ) 
"And, in the second place, could I be willing to hamper your life, 
your habits, even in the very least^ Also, I’m sure you couldn't make a 
bad choice, if you've allowed her to live under the same roof with you 
she must be worthy of it In any event, a son can't act as his father's 
judge — I least of all, and, least of all, such a father as yourself, who has 
never hampered my liberty in any way ” 

Arcadii's voice had been shaky at first, he felt himself magnanimous, 
yet at the same time he realized he was delivering something in the 
nature of a lecture to his father, but the sound of one’s own discourses 
has a powerful effect on man, and Arcadii brought out his last words 
firmly, even effectively 

'Thanks, Arcadii," said Nicolai Petrovich in a muffled voice, and 
his fingers again strayed over his eyebrows and forehead "Your sup- 
positions are quite right Of course, if this girl really were not worthy 
this IS not a frivolous infatuation Its awkward for me to talk 
to you about this, but you understand that it’s hard for her to come here, 
in your presence, especially the first day of your return ’’ 

"In that case I will go to her' ' Arcadii cried out with a fresh access 
of magnanimous emotions, and he jumped up from his seat "I'll ex- 
plain to her that she has no reason to be ashamed before me " 

Nicolai Petrovich got up in his turn 

"Arcadii,” he began, "as a favor to me — really, how can you' You’ll 
find there — I haven’t told you that — ’’ 

But Arcadii was no longer listening to him, and ran off the terrace 
Nicolai Petrovich looked after him and sank into his chair in con- 
fusion His heart began to palpitate Did he at that moment realize the 
inevitable strangeness of the future relations between him and his son^ 
Was he conscious that Arcadii would perhaps have shown him more 
respect if he had never touched on this subject at alP Did he reproach 
himself for weakness^ It is hard to say All these emotions were present 
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within him, but merely as sensations — and even then vague. And the 
'flush would not leave his face, and his heart palpitated 

He heard hurrying footsteps, and Arcadii came up on the terrace 
"We've made friends, Dad'" he cried with an expression of a certain 
tender and kindly triumph "Theodosia Nicolaevna is really not quite 
well today and she'll come a little later But why didn't you tell me 
I had a brother’ I'd have kissed him last night, just as I kissed him 
now " 

Nicolai Petrovich tried to utter something, tried to get up and open 
his arms Arcadii flung himself on his neck 

"What’s this’ Hugging again’” they heard the voice of Paul Petro- 
vich behind them 

Father and son were equally glad at his appearance at that moment 
There are situations which are touching enough, yet from which one 
nevertheless wishes to escape as speedily as possible 

"Why should you be surprised at that’” said Nicolai Petrovich gaily 
"Think of the ages I've been waiting for Arcadii I haven’t had time 
to get a good look at him since yesterday ” 

"I'm not at all surprised,” observed Paul Petrovich, "I wouldn’t 
mind hugging him myself ” 

Arcadii went up to his uncle, and again felt the touch of his per- 
fumed mustache on his cheeks Paul Petrovich sat down to the table He 
wore an exquisite morning suit of English cut, and a small fez adorned 
his head This fez and the negligently tied small cravat hinted at the 
ease of country life, but the stiff collar of his shirt — not white, it is 
true, with a colored design, as called for m morning wear — propped 
up his well-shaved chin with the same inexorability as ever 
"Where’s your new friend’” he asked Arcadii 
"He’s not in the house, he usually gets up early and goes off some- 
where 'The main thing is not to pay any attention to him, he doesn’t 
like ceremony ’ 

"Yes, one can see that " Paul Petrovich began leisurely spreading 
butter on his bread "Is he going to stay with us long’ ’ 

"It all depends He’s stopping over on the way to his father's ” 
"And where does his father live’” 

"In our own province, over sixty miles from here He has a small 
estate there He used to be an army doctor " 

"Tut, tut, tut' To be sure, I kept asking myself, 'Where have I heard 
that name of Bazarov’’ Nicolai, if I remember right, wasn't there a 
pillroller by the name of Bazarov in our father's division’” 
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"I believe there was ” 

"Right, right' So that pillroller was his father Hm'” Paul Petrovich’s 
mustache twitched "Well, and what precisely is M’sieu’ Bazarov him- 
self^ ’ he asked drawlingly 

"What is Bazarov’" Arcadii smiled "Would you like me. Uncle, to 
tell you precisely what he is’” 

"If you will be so obliging, Nephew ” 

"He’s a nihilist ’’ 

"What'" escaped from Nicolai Petrovich, while Paul Petrovich 
lifted a knife in the air with a dab of butter on its tip, and froze in 
surprise 

"He’s a nihilist," repeated Arcadii 

'A nihilist," Nicolai Petrovich managed to say "That’s from the 
Latin, nthil, nothing, as far as I can /udge, the word must mean a man 
who — who recognizes nothing’’’ 

"Say 'who respects nothing,’ ’’ put in his brother, and he set to work 
on the butter again 

' Who regards everything from the critical point of view," observed 
Arcadii 

"Isn’t that the very same thing’’’ inquired the uncle 
'No, It isn’t A nihilist is a man who does not bow down before 
any authority, who does not accept any principle on faith no matter 
what an aura of reverence may surround that principle ’’ 

"Well, and is that good’’’ Paul Petrovich broke in on him 
"It all depends. Uncle It s good for some, but to others it may be 
poison ’’ 

"So that's it Well, I see it’s not in our line We old-fashioned folk — 
we imagine that without principles [he pronounced the word softly, 
after the French, whereas his nephew, on the contrary, made it harsh, 
even to accenting the first syllable], principles taken on faith, as you 
put It, there’s no use taking a step, nor drawing a breath V ous avez 
change tout cela ' God give you good health and the rank of a gen- 
eral, while we 11 be content to look on and admire. Messieurs les — 
what do you call them’ ” 

"Nihilists,” Arcadii said, speaking very distinctly 
' Yes There used to be Hegelists, but now you have nihilists We 
shall see how you will exist 111 a void, in a vacuum. And now please 
ring, brother Nicolai Petrovich — it’s time I had my cocoa ’’ 

His brother rang the bell and called "Dunyasha'" But instead of 

’ You ve changed afl that 
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Diinyasha, it was Phenichka herself who came out on the terrace 
She was a young woman of about three-and-twenty, all dainty white- 
ness and softness, with dark hair and eyes, red, childishly plump small 
lips, and delicate little hands She wore a neat print dress, a new blue 
kerchief lay lightly on her soft shoulders She was carrying a large cup 
of cocoa and, having set it down before Paul Petrovich, she was over- 
whelmed with confusion, the hot blood rushed in a wave of crimson 
over the delicate skin of her endearing face She dropped her eyes and 
stood at the table, leaning a little on the very tips of her fingers Appar- 
ently ashamed of having come in, she at the same time felt she had a 
right to come 

Paul Petrovich knit his brows sternly while Nicolai Petrovich looked 
embarrassed 

"Good morning, Phenichka,” he got out through his teeth 

'Good morning. Sit," she replied in a voice not loud but resonant, 
and with a sidelong glance at Arcadii, who gave her a friendly smile, 
she quietly withdrew She walked with a slightly rolling gait, but even 
this was becoming to her 

For some seconds silence reigned on the terrace Paul Petrovich 
sipped his cocoa, then suddenly he raised his head 

'Here is M sieu’ Nihilist coming to visit us,” he said in an under- 
tone 

Bazarov was in fact coming through the garden, striding over the 
flower beds His linen duster and trousers were covered with mire 
a clinging marsh weed was twined round the crown of his battered 
round hat, in his right hand he held a small sack with something alive 
stirring therein He quickly drew near the terrace and let drop with 
a nod "Good morning, gentlemen, sorry ’’m late for tea I'll be back 
right away — I must find a place for my fair captives ” 

"What have you there — leeches^" asked Paul Petrovich 

"No, frogs ” 

"Do you eat them — or breed them^” 

"I need them for experiments," Bazarov explained indifferently, and 
went into the house 

"He s going to cut them up then,” observed Paul Petrovich "He 
has no faith in principles but he has in frogs ” 

Arcadii looked regretfully at his uncle, and Nicolai Petrovich 
shrugged his shoulders stealthily Paul Petrovich himself felt that his 
witticism had fallen flat, and began to talk about husbandry and the 
new manager, who had come to him the evening before to complain 
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that a hired hand by the name of Thoma, "was deboshed” and quite 
unmanageable "He’s such an ^sop,” he said among other things, 
"he s gotten himself a bad name all over, he’ll stay here a while and 
then walk off in a huff like a fool ’’ 


VI 

Bazarov came back, sat down to the table, and began drinking his tea 
hurriedly The two brothers looked at him in silence, while Arcadii 
stealthily watched his father and his uncle by turn 

"Did you go far from here^’’ Nicolai Petrovich asked Bazarov at 
last 

"You VC a small swamp here, close to the aspen grove I started 
five snipe or so, you might pothunt them, Arcadii " 

"You aren't a hunter, then^" 

"No " 

"You’re studying physics, properly speaking?” Paul Petrovich asked 
in his turn 

"Physics, yes, and natural sciences in general ” 

"They say the Germans have of late made great strides in those 
subjects " 

"Yes, we can take the Nemtzi as our masters in that,’’ Bazarov 
answered negligently 

The word German instead of the ordinary Nemtzt (Tongue-tied 
Men) Paul Petrovich had used for the sake of irony, which, however, 
had gone utterly unnoticed 

"Have you such a high opinion of the Nemtzi, then,” Paul Petrovich 
asked with exaggerated courtesy He was beginning to feel a secret 
irritation His aristocratic nature was revolted by Bazarov’s absolute 
nonchalance This pillroller s son was not only not abashed — he 
actually gave abrupt and unwilling answers, and there was something 
churlish, almost insolent, in the tone of his voice 

"The scientific men there are a practical lot ” 

"So, so But you probably have no such flattering notion of the Rus- 
sian men of science?” 

' Yes, if you like ” 

"That's very praiseworthy self abnegation,” Paul Petrovich de- 
clared, drawing himself up and throwing his head back "But how is 
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this^ Arcadii Nicolaich was telling us just now that you do not acknowl- 
edge any authorities whatsoever — that you do not believe in them’” 
"But why should I acknowledge them’ And what should I believe in’ 
When anyone talks sense, I agree, and that’s all ” 

"And all the Germans talk sense’" asked Paul Petrovich, and his 
face assumed an expression as impassive, as remote, as if he had with- 
drawn to some empyrean height 

"Not all,” replied Bazarov with a short yawn He obviously did not 
care to continue the debate 

Paul Petrovich glanced at Arcadii, as though he woujd say to him 
"Your friend is most polite, I must say ' "For my own part,” he began 
again, not without some effort, "I am so unregenerate as not to like 
Germans Russian Germans I am not speaking of now, we all know 
what sort of creatures they are But even German Germans aren’t any- 
thing I can easily stomach In former days there may have been some 
halfway decent ones, they had — well, Schiller, to be sure, Goethe 
My brother, for instance, is very favorably inclined toward them 
But now they’ve all turned chemists and materialists 

"A chemist who knows his business is twent)’ times as useful as any 
poet," broke in Bazarov 

'Oh, indeed,” commented Paul Petrovich, and, as though falling 
asleep, he faintly raised his eyebrows "You don t recognize art, then, 
I take It’ ’ 

"The Art of Making Money, or No More Piles'" cried Bazarov with 
a contemptuous laugh 

' Yes, Sir, yes, Sir' You will have your joke, I see So you reject all, 
then’ Very well That means you believe in science alone’” 

"I have already explained to you that I don't believe in anything 
And what is science — science in general’ There are sciences, as there 
are trades and callings, but science in general doesn t exist at all ” 
"Very good. Sir Well, and in regard to the other conventions ac- 
cepted in human conduct, do you maintain the same negative attitude’” 
"What IS this, a grilling’ ’ asked Bazarov 

Paul Petrovich paled a little Nicolai Petrovich thought it his 

duty to interpose in the conversation 

’ We’ll converse on this subject with you mote in detail some day 
my dear Eugene Vassilyich, we ll learn your views and express our own 
For my part, I’m very glad you’re studying the natural sciences I’ve 
heard that Liebig has made some wonderful discoveries in the fertiliza- 
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tion of soils You can be of assistance to me in my agricultural work, you 
may be able to give me some useful advice " 

"I’m at your service, Nicolai Petrovich, but where do we compare 
with Liebig^ One has to learn \ht. a b c first before beginning to read, 
and we haven’t set eyes on the alphabet yet ” 

"Well, you certainly are a nihilist, 1 can see that," thought Nicolai 
Petrovich "Just the same, allow me to apply to you on occasion,” he 
added aloud "And now, brother, I think it’s time for us to be going 
for a talk with the manager ’’ 

Paul Petrovich got up from his seat 

"Yes,” he said without looking at anyone, "it’s a misfortune to line 
five years in the country like this, far removed from any mighty intel- 
lects' First thing you know, you’re a fool among fools You may try not 
to forget what you’ve been taught, but hang it turns out to be all 
rubbish, and you’re told that sensible men don’t waste their time on 
such trifles and that, if you please, you’re plain old hat What’s to be 
done? Evidently young people are really more intelligent than we are ’’ 
Paul Petrovich turned slowly on his heels and slowly went out, 
his brother followed him 

"What, IS he always like that?” Bazarov coolly inquired of Arcadii, 
as soon as the door had closed behind the two brothers 

'Look, Eugene, you were much too harsh with him,” remarked 
Arcadii "You have insulted him ” 

"Come, am I going to pamper them, these small-town aristocrats? 
For It’s all vanity, dandified habits, foppery He should have continued 
his career in Petersburg, if that’s his bent However, God be with him' 
I’ve found a rather rare specimen of water beetle, Dyliscus margmatus 
Do you know it? I’ll show it to you ” 

"I promised to tell you the story — " Arcadii began 
"The story of the beetle? ’ 

"Come, that’ll do, Eugene The story of my uncle You’ll see he's 
not at all the sort of man you imagine him He deserves sympatny 
rather than jeers ’’ 

"I don’t dispute it, but why are you so concerned over him?" 

"One must to be just, Eugene ’’ 

"How does that follow?" 

"No, listen — ’’ 

And Arcadii told him his uncle’s story 
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VII 

Paul Petrovich Kirsanov had at first been educated at home, like 
his younger brother, and afterward in the Corps of Pages From child- 
hood he was distinguished by remarkable beauty, moreover, he was 
self-confident, somewhat mocking, and had a somewhat jaundiced 
humor — he Could not fail to please He began to be seen everywhere 
as soon as he had received his commission as an officer He was made 
much of and he indulged every whim, even making a fool of himself 
and posing, but even this was becoming in him Women lost their 
heads over him, men called him a coxcomb, and in their hearts envied 
him He lived, as has been related already, in the same apartments as 
his brother, whom he loved sincerely, though he was not at all like 
him Nicolai Petrovich limped a little, had delicate, pleasing but 
somewhat melancholy features, small dark eyes, and thin soft hair, 
he liked to loaf, but at the same time was fond of reading, and was 
timid in society Paul Petrovich never spent an evening at home, prided 
himself on his daring and agility (it was he who had made a fad of 
athletics among the beaux), and his entire reading consisted of five 
or SIX French books By twenty-eight he was already a captain, a bril- 
liant career lay ahead of him Suddenly everything changed 

At that time there was seen in Petersburg society, at rare intervals, 

a woman who has even yet not been forgotten, a Princess R She 

had a well-educated, well-bred, but rather stupid husband, and no 
children She had a way of going abroad suddenly, and of returning 
just as suddenly to Russia, and, m general, led an eccentric life '"She 
had the reputation of being a frivolous coquette, abandoned herself 
eagerly to every sort of pleasure, danced to exhaustion, laughed and 
joked with young men, whom she received in tne dim light of her 
drawing room before dinner, while at night she wept and prayed, 
unable to find peace in anything, and often paced her room till morn- 
ing wringing her hands in anguish, or sat, pale and chill, over the 
Psalms Day would come, and she was transformed again into a grand 
lady, she went out anew, laughed, chattered, and simply flung herself 
headlong into anything which could afford her the least distraction 
She was marvelously well proportioned, her braided hair, the hue of 
gold and as heavy, came down below her knees, but no one would have 
called her a beauty, the only good point in her whole face was her 
eyes, and not even the eyes themselves — they were gray, and not large — 
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but rather their look, which was swift and deep, insouciant to the point 
of audacity, and pensive to the point of despondence An enigmatic 
glance There was a light of something extraordinary in them, even 
while her tongue was babbling the most frivolous inanities She dressed 
with elaborate care 

Paul Petrovich met her at a ball, danced a mazurka with her, in the 
course of which she did not utter a single sensible word, and fell 
passionately in love with her Being accustomed to making conquests, 
he soon attained his object in this instance as well, but his easy success 
did not dampen his ardor On the contrary, he became still more excru- 
ciatingly, still more c'osely, attached to this woman, in whom, even at 
the very moment when she yielded herself irretrievably, there still 
seemed to remain something hallowed and inaccessible, to which none 
could penetrate What was hidden in that soul, God alone knows' It 
seemed as though she were in the power of some mysterious forces, 
incomprehensible even to herself, they played with her at will, her intel- 
lect was not powerful enough to master their caprices Her whole con- 
duct presented a senes of incongruities, the only letters which could 
have aroused her husband s just suspicions she wrote to a man who was 
almost a stranger to her, whilst her love had always an element of 
melancholy, she would no longer laugh and jest with the one she chose 
as a lover, and listened to him and gazed at him with a look of bewilder- 
ment Sometimes, for the most part suddenly, this bewilderment would 
pass into chill horror, her face took on a wild, deathlike expression, 
she locked herself up in her bedroom, and her maid, putting an ear to 
the keyhole, could hear her smothered sobs More than once, as he 
went home after an assignation, Kirsanov felt within him that heart- 
rending. bitter vexation which follows a total failure 

"What more do I want'* ’ he would ask himself, while his heart 
ached dully 

He once gave her a ring with a sphinx engraved on the stone 
"What’s that^” she asked "A sphinx’” 

"Yes,” he answered, "and that sphinx is you ” 

"P” she queued, and slowly raising her eyes fixed her enigmatical 
gaze upon him "Do you know that’s very flattering’” she added with 
a meaningless smile, yet her eyes still kept the same strange look 

Paul Petrovich suffered even while Princess R loved him, but 

when she grew cold to him ( and this happened rather soon) , he almost 
went out of his mind He was on the rack, and he was jealous, he gave 
her no peace, trailing her everywhere, she became fed up with his 
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unreiruthng pursuit and she went abroad He resigned his commis- 
sion in spite of the entreaties of his friends, the exhortations of his 
superiors, and set out after the princess He spent four years in foreign 
countries, now pursuing her, now intentionally losing sight of her 
He was ashamed of himself, he was disgusted with his own pusil- 
lanimity — but nothing availed Her image, that incomprehensible, 
almost meaningless but bewitching image, was deeply rooted in his 
soul 

At Baden he once more regained his old footing with her, it seemed 
as though she had never loved him so passionately But in a month it 
was all at an end the flame had flickered up for the last time and had 
gone out forever He had a premonition of the inevitable parting but 
he wanted at least to remain her friend, as though friendship with such 
a woman were possible She secretly left Baden and thenceforth steadily 
avoided Kirsanov He returned to Russia and tried to resume his former 
Lfe, but he could not get back into the old groove He wandered from 
place to place like a victim of slow poisoning, he still went mto society, 
he still retained the habits of a man of the world, he could have boasted 
of two or three new conquests, but he no longer expected anything 
much of himself or of others, and he embarked on nothing new. He 
grew old and gray, to spend his evenings sitting at the club, jaundiced 
and bored, and arguing with his fellow' bachelors, became a necessity 
for him — a bad symptom, as everybody knows 

Marriage, of course, was something that did not even occur to him 
Ten years passed in this way, they passed by colorlessly, fruitlessly, and 
quickly — frightfully quickly Nowhere does time fly the way it does in 
Russia, in prison, they say, it flies even faster One day, at dinner at the 

club, Paul Petrovich heard of the death of the Princess R She had 

died at Pans in a state bordering on insanity He got up from the table, 
and for a long time he paced about the rooms of the dub, stopping now 
and then near the cardplayers and standing stock-still, but he did not 
go home before his usual time Some time later he received a packet 
addressed to him, in it was the ring he had given the Princess. She had 
drawn a cruciform line over the sphinx and sent him word that the 
solution of her emgma lay in the cross 

This happened at the beginning of the year 1848, at the very time 
when Nicolai Petrovich had come to Petersburg after the loss of his 
wife Paul Petrovich had scarcely seen his brother since the latter had 
settled in the country, the marriage of Nicolai Petrovich had coincided 
with the very first days of Paul Petrovich’s acquaintance with the 
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pnncess When he came back from abroad he had gone to his brother 
with the intention of staying a couple of months with him, in sympa- 
thetic enjoyment of his happiness, but he had been able to stand only 
a week of it The difference in the positions of the two brothers was 
too great In 1848 this difference had grown less, Nicolai Petrovich 
had lost his wife, Paul Petrovich had lost his memories, after the death 
of the Princess he tried not to think of her But to Nicolai there re- 
mained the sense of a well-spent life, his son was growing up under 
his eyes, Paul, on the contrary, a solitary bachelor, was entering upon 
that indefinite twilight period of regrets that are akin to hopies and 
hopes that are akin to regrets, when youth is over, while old age has not 
yet come 

The time was harder for Paul Kirsanov than for any other man, 
having lost his past, he had lost everything 

"1 will not invite you to Maryino now,” Nicolai Petrovich said to 
him one day (he had called his property by that name in honor of his 
wife) , "you were bored there in my dear wife's time, and I think you’d 
be bored to death now ' 

"I was stupid and fidgety then,” answered Paul "Since then I have 
grown quieter, if not wiser Now, on the contrary, if you’ll let me. I’m 
ready to settle with you for good " 

All the answer Nicolai Petrovich made was to embrace him, but a 
year and a half passed after this conversation before Paul made up his 
mind to carry out his intention When he was once settled in the coun- 
try, however, he did not leave it, even during the three winters which 
Nicolai spent in Petersburg with his son He began to read, chiefly 
English, he arranged his whole life, roughly speaking, in the English 
style, rarely saw his neighbors, and only went out to the election of 
the leader of the local nobility, where he was generally taciturn, only 
occasionally annoying and alarming landowners of the old school by 
his liberal sallies, yet keeping away from the representatives of the 
younger generation Both groups considered him too proud, but both 
respected him for his fine aristocratic manners, for the stones of his 
amatory conquests, for the exquisite way he dressed and his custom of 
staying in the best room in the best hotel, for the fact that he gen- 
erally dined well, and had once even dined with Wellington at Louis 
Philippe’s table, because he always took with him everywhere a real 
silver dressing-case and a portable bath, because he was always 
fragrant with some perfume strikingly in "good form”, because he 
played whist in masterly fashion, yet always lost, and lastly, they re- 
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spected him for his irreproachable honesty as well Ladies considered 
him an enchanting melancholic, but he did not cultivate the acquamt 
ance of ladies 

"So you see, Eugene," observed Arcadii, as he finished his story, 
"how unjustly you judge my uncle' To say nothing of his having more 
than once helped my father out of difficulties, given him all his money — 
perhaps you don't know that the property isn’t divided However, he’s 
glad to help anyone, among other things, he always speaks up for the 
peasants Although, true enough, when he talks to them he puckers 
up his face and sniffs eau de cologne ’’ 

"His nerves, no doubt," put in Bazarov 

"Perhaps, but his heart is decidedly in the right place And he’s far 
from being stupid What useful advice he has given me, especially — 
especially in regard to relations with women ” 

’’Aha' He’s scalded himself on milk, so he warns others even about 
cold water We know all about that'” 

"In short," continued Arcadii, "he’s profoundly unhappy, believe 
me, It’s a sin to despise him ” 

"Why, who's despising him'*” retorted Bazarov "Just the same, I 
tell you that a fellow who stakes his whole life on the card of women’s 
love and who, when that card is beaten, turns sour and lets himself go 
till he's fit for nothing — such a fellow is neither a man, nor even a male 
You say he’s unhappy, and you ought to know best, but he’s not rid of 
his folly yet I’m convinced that he in all seriousness imagines himself a 
sensible person because he reads that wretched Gtdtgnani and every 
month or so saves a peasant from a flogging ’’ 

"But remember his education, the age in which he grew up,” observed 
Arcadii 

’’Education'*” broke in Bazarov "Every man must educate himself, 
just as I ve done, for instance And as for the age, why should I rely 
on lb* Let It rather rely on me No, brother, that s going all to pieces, 
living in a void' And what’s all this about mysterious relations between 
man and woman’ We physiologists know what those relations are 
You make a thorough study of the anatomy of the eye where does that 
enigmatical glance you talk about come in there’ That’s all romanticism, 
nonsense, rot, aestheticism We’d much better go and take a look at 
the beetle ” 

And the two friends went off to Bazarov’s room, which was already 
pervaded by a sort of medicosurgical odor, rmngled with the smell of 
cheap tobacco 
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VIII 

Paul Kirsanov did not long remain present at his brother’s interview 
with his estate manager, a tall, thin man with a sweet consumptive 
voice and knavish eyes, who to all of Nicolai Petrovich’s remarks an- 
swered "Certainly, Sir, you know how it is. Sir, ' and Iried to make the 
peasants appear thieves and drunkards The estate, only recently shifted 
to a new system, creaked like an ungreased wheel, coming apart like 
homemade furniture of unseasoned wood Nicolai Petrovich did not 
lose heart, but quite often Ire sighed and was gloomy, he felt that the 
thing could not go on witliout money, and his money was almost all 
spent Arcadii had spoken the truth Paul had more than once helped 
his brother, more than once, seeing him struggling and racking his 
brains, at a loss which way to tuin, Paul would slowly walk up to the 
window, with his hands deep in his pockets and mutter through his 
teeth "Mai! je jittn ions ilontit:i Je I’ai ’ and would give him 
money, but today he had none himself, and he preferred to go away 
The petty cares ot agricultural management worried lum besides, it 
constantly struck him that Nieol ii, for all his zeal and industry, did 
not go about tlrngs in the right w ay, though he himselt would not have 
been able to point out precisely wherein Nicolai's mijtake lay 'My 
brother’s not practical enough," he reasoned to himself, "they take 
advantage of him ’ 

Nieolai, on the other hand, had the highest opinion of Paul's prac- 
tical ability and alwiys asked his advice "I m a soft, weak fellow, I ve 
passed all my life in the backwoods,” he used to say, while you haven t 
seen so much of people for nothing, you know them w'ell- — you have 
an eagle eye " In answer to which Paul Petrovich merely turned away, 
but did not try to change his brother s opinion 

Leaving Nicolai Petrovich in his study, he walked along the corridor 
which separated the front part of the house from the back and on 
coming to a low door, he stopped in thought, tugged at his mustaclie, 
and knocked 

"Who s there^ Come in'" sounded Phenichka’s voice 
"It’s 1, ’ said Paul Petrovich, and opened the door 
Phenichka jumped up from the chair on w'hich she was sitting with 
her baby and, transferring him to the arms of a girl, v\ho at once 
earned him out of the room, she hastily put straight her kerchief 
‘ Vi hv I can (jive you money ” 
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"Pardon me il I disturb you," Paul began, without looking at her, 
"I only wanted to ask you — they re sending somebody to town today, 
i think — to order some green tea for me ” 

"Certainly, Sir,” answered Phenichka, "how much do you wish to 
buy^” 

"Oh, half a pound will be enough J suppose You’ve made a change 
here, I see,” he added with a rapid glance around him, which glided 
over her face as well "Those curtains there,” he explained, seeing she 
did not understand him 

' Oh, yes, the curtains Nicolai Petrovich was so good as to make 
me a present of them, hut they ve been up a long w hile now 

"Yes, and it's a long while since I ve been to set )ou You’ve a very 
pretty place here now ” 

' Thanks to Nicolai Petrovich’s kindness," murmured Phcmichka 
’Are you more comtortable here thin in that smill wing you used 
to have^’’ inquired Paul Pctrovieh urbineh, but without the slightest 
smile 

"Certainly, it's more comfortable Sir ” 

’Who’s been put in your place thcrc^” 

"The laundrymaids are there now ” 

"Ah' ’ 

Paul Petrovich fell silent 'He’ll be going now thought Phenithki, 
but he did not go and she stood before him as it she w ere rooted to the 
spot her fingcis leebly fidgeting 

"Why did you send vour little one away’ ’ Paul PctroMch began at 
last ’ 1 love children, let me sec him ’’ 

Phcnielika blushed all cner from confusion inj delight She w'ls 
at raid of Paul Petros leh, he had hardlv ever sjsokin to her 

' DuP) isha, ' she called, ‘ will you bringMitya please " (Phenichka 
did nc't treat ansone in the house familiarly ) "But w'lit a minute — 
he ought to have something on ’’ She started for the door 
That eloesn t matter, " remarked Paul Petrovich 
"I 11 be back directly , ” she- ansss cred, and vient out quickly 
Paul Petrovich w as left alone, and this time lac looked around him 
with special attention The small low'-ceilcd room m which he found 
himself was very clean and cozy It smelt of the freshly painted floor, 
of c imomile and melissa Along the w'alls were ranged chairs with 
lyre-shaped backs bought by the late generil as far back as the cam- 
paign of 1812, in one corner was a high, small bedstead under a muslin 
canopy, near an ironbound chest with a rounded lid In the opposite 
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corner a little image-lamp was burning before a big dark icon of St. 
Nicolai the Wonder-Worker, a tiny porcelain egg hung by a red rib- 
bon from the protruding gold halo down to the saint's breast, on the 
window sills stood greenish glass jars of last year’s jam, carefully tied 
and with the light showing green through them, on their papier tops 
Phenichka herself had written in big letters Gooseberry — Nicolai Pe- 
trovich was particularly fond of this jam Near the ceiling, on a long 
cord, hung a cage with a bobtailed siskin, it was constantly chirping 
and hopping about, and the cage was constantly shaking and swinging, 
while hempseeds fell with a light tap onto the floor On the wall, just 
above a small chest of drawers, hung some rather poor photographs 
of Nicolai Petrovich in various poses, taken by some itinerant photog- 
rapher, there, too, hung a photograph of Phenichka herself, which was 
an absolute failure an eyeless face wearing a forced smile, in a dingy 
frame — one could make out nothing more And above Phenichka, Gen- 
eral Yermolov, in a Circassian felt cloak, scowled menacingly upxjn the 
Caucasian mountains in the distance, from beneath a little pincushion 
in the form of a shoe, which came down right over his eyebrows 
Five minutes passed, one could hear fussing and whispering in the 
next room Paul Petrovich picked up from the chest of drawers a much- 
soiled book, an odd volume of Massalski’s the Czar's Archers, and 
turned a few pages The door opened, and Phenichka came in with 
Mitya in her arms She had put on him a little red smock with embroi- 
dery on the collar, had combed his hair and washed his face, he was 
breathing hard, his whole body working and his little hands waving in 
the air, the way all healthy babies do, but his smart smock obviously 
impressed him, and an air of delight was reflected in every part of 
his chubby little person Phenichka had put her own hair in order also 
and had arranged her kerchief better, but she might well have re- 
mained as she was And really, is there anything in the world more 
captivating than a good-looking young mother with a healthy baby in 
her arms^ 

' What a husky fellow'” Paul Petrovich remarked graciously and 
tickled Mitya s little double chin with the tapering nail of his index 
finger The baby fixed his eyes on the siskin and chuckled 

"That’s Uncle,” said Phenichka, bending her face down to the boy 
and bouncing him, while Dunyasha quietly set on the window sill a 
smoldering incense cone, putting a copper com under it 
"How many months is he now^” asked Paul Petrovich 
"Six months, it will soon be seven, on the eleventh ” 
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"Isn’t it eight, Theodosia Nicolaevna^” put in Dunyasha, not with- 
out timidity 

"No, seven, what an idea'" The baby chuckled again, fixed his eyes 
on the chest, and suddenly caught hold of his mother’s nose and mouth 
with all his five little fingers "You spoiled darling," said Phenichka, 
without drawing her face away 

"He looks like my brother," observed Paul Petrovich 
"Who else should he look like^” thought Phenichka 
"Yes, ’ Paul Petrovich went on, as though speaking to himself, 
"there’s an indubitable likeness " He looked attentively, almost sadly, 
at Phenichka 

"That’s Uncle," she repeated, but in a whisper by now 
"Ah, Paul' So that’s where you are'" they suddenly heard the voice 
of Nicolai Petrovich 

Paul (]uickly turned around and frowned, but his brother was look 
mg at him with such delight, such gratitude, that he could not help 
responding with a smile 

"You’ve a splendid little urchin," he said, and looked at his watch 
"I just dropped in about ordering some tea ” 

And, assuming an expression of indifference, he went out of the 
room 

"Did he come of himself^" Nicolai Petrovich asked Phenichka 
"Yes, Sir, he knocked and came in " 

"Well, and has Arcadii been in to see you again^" 

"No Hadn’t I better move back into the wing, Nicolai Petrovich^” 
"What for?" 

"I wonder whether it mightn't be best at first 

’N — no," Nicolai Petrovich brought out hesitatingly, rubbing his 
forehead ’ We ought to have done it before How are you, chubby’” 
he said, suddenly brightening, and going up to the baby kissed him 
on the cheek, then he bent a little and pressed his lips to Phenichka s 
hand, which lay white as milk upon Mitya's little ted smock 

"Nicolai Petrovich' What ate you doing’" she whispered, dropping 
her eyes, then slowly raised them Very charming was the expression 
of her eyes when she peeped, as it were, from under her lids, and smiled 
tenderly and a little foolishly 

Nicolai Petrovich had made Phcnichka’s acquaintance three years 
before when he had happened to stay overnight at an inn in a remote 
district town He was agreeably struck by the cleanness of the room 
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assigned to him, by the freshness of the bed linen Was the woman of 
the house by any chance a German^ it occurred to him, but she proved 
to be a Russian, a woman of about fifty, neatly dressed, with a comely, 
clever face and discreet of speech He entered into conversation with 
her at tea, he liked her very much Nicolai Kirsanov had at that time 
just moved into his new home and, not wishing to keep serfs in the 
house, was on the lookout for hired servants, the landlady for her part 
complained of the small number of transients in the town, and the 
hard times, he proposed to her to come into his house in the capacity 
of housekeeper, she consented Her husband had long been dead, 
leaving her an only daughter — Phenichka Within a fortnight Anna 
Savishna (that was the new housekeeper’s name) arrived with her 
daughter at Maryino and settled m a small wing Nicolai Kirsanov's 
choice proved a successful one Anna brought order into the house- 
hold As for Phenichka, who was at that time seventeen, no one spoke 
of her, and scarcely anyone ever saw her, she lived ever so quietly, ever 
so unassumingly, and only on Sundays did Nicolai Petrovich notice in 
the parish church, somewhere off on the side, the delicate profile of her 
small white face More, than a year passed thus 

One morning Anna came into his study and, bowing low as usual, 
she asked him if he could do anything for her daughter, who had got 
a spark from the stove in her eye Nicolai Kirsanov, like all stay-at- 
homes, dabbled in doctoring, and had even bought a homeopathic 
medicine cabinet by mail He at once told Anna to bring the patient 
to him Phenichka was much frightened when she heard the master 
had sent for her, however, she followed her mother Nicolai Petrovich 
led her to the window and took her head in both hands After thor- 
oughly examining her reddened and sw'ollen eye, he prescribed a 
fomentation, which he made up himself at once, and, tearing his hand- 
kerchief in pieces, he showed her how it ought to be applied Phenichka 
listened to him attentively and, when he had done, turned to go "Kiss 
the master's hand, you silly little thing," said Anna Nicolai Petrovich 
did not hold out his hand for her to kiss, and in confusion himself 
kissed her bent head on the parting 

Phenichka’s eye was soon well again, but the impression she had 
made on Nicolai did not pass away so soon He was forever haunted by 
that pure, delicate, timorously lifted face, he felt on his palms that soft 
hair, and saw those innocent, slightly parted lips, through which pearly 
teeth gleamed moistly in the sun He began to watch her with great 
attention in church, he tried to get into conversation with her At first 
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she was shy of him, and one day encountering him toward evening in 
a narrow footpath beaten through a rye field, she ducked into the tall 
thick rye, overgrown with cornflowers and wormwood, so as not to 
meet him face to face He caught sight of her little head through an 
aureate network of gram ears, through which she was peeping out like 
a small wild creature, and called out affectionately to her 
"Good evening, Phenichka' I won’t bite you'” 

"Good evening," she whispered, not coming out of her ambuscade 
By degrees she began to get used to him, but was still shy in his 
presence, when suddenly Anna, her mother, died of cholera Which 
way was Phenichka to turn^ She inherited from her mother a love for 
order, common sense, and sedateness, but she was so young, so lonely 
Nicolai Petrovich was himself so good and modest There is no 

need to relate the rest 

"So my brother came in to see you just so^” Nicolai Petrovich ques- 
tioned her "He knocked and came in^” 

"Yes, Sir " 

"Well, that’s a good thing Let me swing Mitya a little ’’ 

And he began tossing the baby almost up to the ceiling, to his huge 
delight, and to the considerable uneasiness of the mother, who every 
time he flew up stretched her arms up toward his bare little legs 
As for Paul, he went back to his artistic study, handsomely papered 
in a neutral gray tint, with weapons hanging up against a variegated 
Persian rug, with walnut furniture upholstered in dark green velveteen, 
with a renaissance bookcase of old black oak, with bronze statuettes 
on the magnificent writing table, with an open fireplace He threw him- 
self on the sofa, clasped his hands behind his head, and remained with- 
out moving, staring almost in despair at the ceiling Then, whether he 
wanted to hide from the very walls that which was reflected in his face, 
or for some other reason, he got up, drew the heavy window curtains, 
and again threw himself on the sofa 


IX 

On the same day Bazarov, too, made the acquaintance of Phenichka 
He was walking with Arcadii in the garden and explaining to him why 
some of the young trees, especially the oaks, had not done well 
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"You ought to have planted silver poplars here for the most part, 
and spruce firs, and perhaps limes, giving them some black loam The 
arbor there has done well,” he added, "because acacias and lilac bushes 
are accommodating good fellows and don't demand much care Why, 
there’s someone in here'" 

The arbor was occupied by Phenichka, with Dunyasha and Mitya 
Bazarov stopped, while Arcadii nodded to Phenichka like an old friend 
' Who's that^’ Bazarov asked him directly they had passed by "What 
a pretty little thing'" 

"Whom are you talking about^” 

"That s not hard to tell, only one of them was really pretty ” 

Arcadii, not without embarrassment, explained to him in a few words 
who Phenichka was 

Aha'" commented Bazarov "It’s easy to see your father has good 
taste I like your father, I swear' He s a grand fellow However, we 
ought to become acquainted," he added, and turned back toward the 
arbor 

"Eugene'" Arcadii called after him apprehensively "Mind what 
you re about, for God's sake " 

'Don t get upset," Bazarov said reassuringly "Us city slickers know 
how to behave " 

He took off his cap as he approached Phenichka 
' Allow me to introduce myself," he began with a polite bow "I m 
a harmless person, and a friend of Arcadii Nicolaevich’s " 

Phenichka got up from the bench and looked at him without speak- 
ing 

"What a wonderful baby'” Bazarov went on "Don't be uneasy, 
I’ve never yet put the evil eye on anybody Why are his cheeks so red^ 
Is he cutting his teeth’” 

"Yes, Sir," Phenichka managed to say, "he's cut four teeth already, 
and now the gums are swollen again " 

"Let me see — come, and don t be afraid, I’m a doctor ’’ 

Bazarov took the baby up in his arms, and to the great astonishment 
both of Phenichka and Dunyasha the child made no resistance at all 
and was not frightened 

"I see, I see It's nothing, everything’s in order He’ll have a good 
set of teeth If anything goes wrong, tell me And are you quite well 
yourself’’’ 

"1 am thank God ’’ 
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"Thank God, indeed — that’s the great thing And you^" he added, 
turning to Dunyasha 

Dunyasha, a girl very prim m the master s chambers but a great 
giggler outside the gates, merely guffawed in answer 
"Well, that’s just fine Here's your giant ’’ 

Phenichka received the baby in her arms 

"How well he behaved with you’ ’ she commented in an undertone 
"Children always behave well for me," answered Bazarov "I have a 
way with them ” 

"Children sense those who love them," Dunyasha remarked 
"Yes, that’s true," Phenichka confirmed "Why, Mitya won’t go to 
some people for anything ” 

"Would he come to me, now^" asked Arcadii, who, after standing 
at a distance for some time, had come up to the arbor 

He tried to entice Mitya to come to him, but Mitya threw his head 
back and wailed, to Phenichka’s great embarrassment 

' I'll have better luck next time, when he's had time to get used to 
me,” said Atcadii indulgently, and the two friends walked off 
'What's her name^” asked Bazarov 
"Phenichka — Theodosia," answered Arcadii 
"And her patronymic^ One must know that, too " 

"Nicolaevna 

"Bene What I like about her is that she’s not embarrassed too much 
Somebody else, I suppose, would condemn her for that very thing 
What nonsense' Why be embarrassed^ She’s a mother — and that jus 
tifies everything " 

"She's justified," observed Arcadii, "but my father, now— ’ 

"He’s justified, too," Bazarov cut him short 
"Well, no, I don’t think so ’’ 

"You can t stomach an extra little heir, I suppose " 

"I wonder you’re not ashamed to attribute such ideas to me'" Arcadii 
retorted hotly "I don’t consider my father wrong from that point of 
view I think he ought to marry her ’’ 

"Oho-ho'” Bazarov retorted tranquilly "What magnanimous fel- 
lows we are, to be sure' You still attach significance to marriage — I 
didn’t expect that from you ’’ 

The friends walked a few paces m silence 

"I've looked over your father’s whole establishment,” Bazarov began 
again "The livestock is poor, the horses are broken down, he didn’t do 
so well with the buildings, either, and the hands look like confirmed 
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loafers, while the sufjenntendent is either a fool or a knave — I haven’t 
quite found out which yet ” 

'You're rather hard on everything today, Eugene Vassilyich ” 

"And the darling little peasants will hornswoggle your father sure 
as fate You know the saying 'The peasant can gobble up the good 
Lord God Himself 

' I'm beginning to agree with my uncle,' remarked Arcadii "You 
have a downright poor opinion of Russians " 

"As though that mattered' The only good point about a Russian is 
his most abominable opinion of himself What does matter is that two 
times two makes four and the rest is all fiddle-faddle " 

"And IS nature fiddle-faddle'*' Arcadii let drop, looking pensively 
at the bright-colored fields in the distance, beautiful and soft in the 
light of the sun, already low 

' Nature, too, is fiddle-faddle in your conception of it Nature is not 
a temple but a workshop, and man’s the workman in it ” 

At that moment the long-drawn notes of a violoncello floated out to 
them from the house Some one was playing Schubert s Expectation with 
much feeling, though with an untrained hand, and the sweet melody 
spread far and wide 

'What’s that^' Bazarov asked in amazement 
'It’s my father ’’ 

'Your father plays the violoneello^" 

"Yes " 

' Why, ho”' old IS your father^" 

'Forty-four " 

Baz irov suddenly went off into peals of laughter 
"What arc you laughing at^ ' 

"Have a heart' A man of foity-four, a patei jannlias and out in these 
wilds playing on the violoncello'" 

Bazarov went on laughing But Arcadii, much as he revered his 
preceptor, this time did not even smile 


X 


About two weeks passed by Life at Maryino flowed on in its accustomed 
course Arcadii played the sybarite, and Bazarov worked Everyone 10 
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the house had grown used to him, to his careless manners and his mono- 
syllabic and abrupt speech Phenichka in particular had become so 
used to him that one night she sent to wake him up Mitya had had con- 
vulsions And Bazarov had come and, half joking, half yawning after 
his wont, had stayed two hours with her and relieved the child On the 
other hand Paul Kirsanov had grown to detest Bazarov with all the 
strength ot his soul, he regarded him as proud, impudent, cynical, and 
plebeian He suspected that Bazarov had no respect for him, that he 
all but had contempt for him — him, Paul Kirsanov' Nicolai Petrovich 
was rather afraid of the young "nihilist,” and entertained doubts 
whether his Influence over Arcadii was for the good, but he willingly 
listened to him and was willingly present at his scientific and chemical 
experiments Bazarov had brought his microscope with him and busied 
himself with it for hours on end The servants, too, took to him, 
though he poked fun at them, they felt that, after all, he was one 
with them under the skin, that he was not a master Dunyasha was 
always ready to giggle with him and used to cast significant and stealthy 
glances at him whenever she minced past him like a hen partridge, 
Peter, a man vain and stupid in the extreme, his forehead forever 
furrowed with care, a man whose whole merit consisted in his look 
of civility, the ability to read by syllables, and diligence in brushing 
his little coat with a little clothesbrush — well, even he smirked and 
brightened up as soon as Bazarov paid him any attention, the boys 
on the farm simply ran after the "doctor” like puppies The old man 
Procophich was the only one who did not like him, he handed him 
the dishes at table with a surly face, called him a "horse knacker" and 
a "fly-by-night,” and declared that with his side-whiskers he looked 
like a pig in a bush Procophich in his own way was quite as much of 
an aristocrat as Paul Kirsanov 

The best days of the year had come — the first days of June The 
weather kept splendidly fine, in the background there was the recurrent 
threat of cholera, but the inhabitants of that province had had time to 
get used to its visitations Bazarov used to get up very early and go out 
for two or three miles, not for a walk ( he couldn't abide aimless strolls ) , 
but to collect specimens of herbs and insects Occasionally he took 
Arcadii with him On the way home an argument would usually spring 
up between them, and Arcadii usually lost it, even though he spoke more 
than his companion 

One day they had lingered rather late before starting out, Nicolai 
Petrovich went to meet them m the garden, and as he reached the arbor 
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he suddenly heard the quick steps and the voices of the two young men 
They were walking on the other side of the arbor and could not see him 
"You don t know my father well enough,” Arcadii was saying 
'Your father’s a good fellow," Bazarov pronounced, "but he’s a back 
number, his act is finished ” 

Nicolai Petrovich strained his ears Arcadii made no answer 
The "back number ' remained standing motionless for a couple of 
minutes and then slowly shuffled off home 

"The day before yesterday 1 saw him reading Pushkin," Bazarov 
went on in the meantime "Explain to him, please, that it’s of no earthly 
use For he isn’t a little boy, after all. it’s time to drop all such rubbish 
The very idea of being a romantic at this time of day' Give him some- 
thing useful to read ’’ 

"Such as what^’’ asked Arcadii 

"Oh, I think Buchner’s und Kraft ’ for a start ’’ 

“That’s what I think," Arcadii observed approvingly, "Staff und 
KiafI is written in popular language 

"So that’s the fix you and I find ourselves in,” Nicolai Petrovich saio 
the same day aftei dinner to his brother, as he sat in the latter’s stud) 
"You and I have become back numbers, our act is finished Well, what 
of it’ Perhaps Bazarov is actually right, but one thing does pain me, I 
confess I had hoped, precisely now, to get on close, intimate terms with 
Arcadii, but it turns out I’ve been left behind while he has forged ahead, 
and we can’t understand each other " 

"Come, just how has he forged ahead’ And in what way is he so 
very much apart from us, after all’” Paul exclaimed impatiently ’It s 
that signor, that nihilist, who’s knocked all that stuff into his head I 
detest that miserable little pillroller, in my opinion, he’s simply a 
quack. I’m convinced, for all his frogs, that he hasn t gone very far 
even in physics ” 

"No, brother, you mustn t say that, Bazarov is clever and has gen- 
uine knowledge 

"And his conceit’s something revolting, ’ Paul broke in again 
"Yes," observed Nicolai, "he is conceited But evidently there’s no 
getting along without that There’s only one thing I can’t get into my 
head It would seem I’m doing everything to keep up with the times. 
I’ve provided for the peasants. I’ve started a model farm, so that I m 
even called a Red Radical throughout the province, I read, I study, 

' Mitter and Force 
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I try in every way to keep abreast of the demands of the day — but they 
say my act is finished Why, Brother, 1 myself am beginning' to think 
that it IS ” 

"Why so>” 

' I'll tell you why This morning I was sitting reading Pushkin I re- 
member I had happened to turn toThe Gypsies All of a sudden Arcadii 
came up to me and, without speaking, with such a kindly compassion 
on his face, took the book away from me as gently as if 1 were a baby 
and laid another before me — a German book Then he smiled and 
went away, carrying Pushkin off with him 

"You don’t say* Just what book did he give you^” 

"This one ” 

And Nicolai Petrovich pulled Buchner’s famous brochure ( "Now in 
its Ninth Edition" ) out of his coattail pocket 

Paul turned it in his hands "Hm’’’ he lowed "Arcadii Nicolaich 
IS taking your education in hand Well, now, did you try to read it^’’ 
"Yes, I did ’■ 

"And what happened^" 

' Either I’m stupid, or else it’s all bosh Probably I must be stupid ’’ 
"Perhaps you’ve forgotten your German^’’ Paul queried 
‘Oh, I understand German ’’ 

Paul Petrovich again turned the book over in his hands, and glanced 
from under his brows at his brother Both were silent for a while 

"Oh, by the way,” Nicolai began, obviously wishing to change the 
subject, 'I got a letter from Kolyazin ” 

"Matthew Ilyich’’ 

"The same He has come to inspect the province He’s quite a big shot 
now and writes to me that as a relative he’d like to see us again, and in- 
vites you and me and Arcadii to call on him in the town ’’ 

"Are you going’’’ asked Paul 
"No, and you’’’ 

"No, I won't go either No use in dragging oneself over forty miler 
for a spoonful of cranberry sauce Mathieu wants to show off before us 
in all his glory To the devil with him* It’ll be enough if the whole 
province will burn incense to him — he’ll get along without ours What 
a great dignitary, to be sure — a Privy Councilor' If I’d kept on in the 
service, if I’d kept on dragging the stupid official load. I’d have been 
an adjutant general by now Besides, you and I are back numbers, you 
know ’’ 
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"Yes, Brother, it’s tune, evidently, to order a coffin and cross one's 
arms on one's breast,” Arcadii's father remarked with a sigh 

“Well, I’m not going to give m quite so soon,” his brother muttered 
"1 have a premonition that pillroller and I will come to grips yet ” 
They came to grips that very day at evening tea Paul Petrovich came 
mto the drawing room all ready for the fray, irritable and determined 
He was only waiting for a pretext to fall upon the enemy, but for a 
long while that pretext did not present itself As a rule, Bazarov said 
little in the presence of "those little Kirsanov anaents,” as he spoke 
of the brothers, and that evening he felt out of sorts and drank oil cup 
after cup of tea without a word Paul Petrovich was all ablaze with im- 
patience, his wishes were fulfilled at last 

The conversation turned to one of the neighboring landowners 
"Trash, just a miserable little aristocrat," indifferently remarked Baza- 
rov, who had met the fellow in Petersburg 

"Allow me to ask you,” began Paul Petrovich, and his lips began to 
tremble, "according to your conceptions the words 'trash' and 'aristo- 
crat' signify one and the same thing^” 

"I said 'just a miserable little aristocrat,’ ” replied Bazarov, lazily 
swallowing a sip of tea 

"Precisely so, but I imagine you have the same opinion of aristocrats 
as of miserable little aristocrats I think it my duty to inform you that 
I do not share that opinion I venture to assert that everyone knows 
me for a man of liberal ideas and devoted to progress, but for that 
very reason I respect aristocrats — real aristocrats Kindly remem- 
ber, Sir” — at these words Bazarov lifted his eyes and looked at the 
speaker — "kindly remember. Sir," he repeated, with acrimony, "the 
English aristocrats They do not abate one iota of their rights, and for 
that reason they respect the rights of others, they demand the perform- 
ance of what IS due to them, and for that reason they perform their own 
duties The aristocracy has given freedom to England and maintains 
It there ” 

"We've heard that song a good many times,” retorted Bazarov "But 
what are you trying to prove by that^" 

"I’m trying to prove by that there. Sir" — (when Paul Petrovich was 
angry he deliberately indulged in such locutions, though, of course, he 
knew very well that they were not grammatically permissible This quirk 
betrayed a vestige of the traditions of Alexander I s time The exquisites 
of that day, on the rare occasions when they spoke their own language, 
made use of such slipshod forms, as much as to say, "We, of course. 
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are born Russians, at the same time we are great grandees, who are at 
liberty to disdain the rules of scholars ") — "I'm trying to prove by that 
there, Sir, that without the sense of personal dignity, without self- 
respect — and these two sentiments are well developed in the aristocrat 
— there is no secure foundation for the social bten public 
the social structure Personal character. Sir — that is the chief thing, a 
man’s personal character must be firm as a rock, inasmuch as everything 
IS built thereon I am very well aware, for instance, that you’re pleased 
to consider my habits, my dress, my personal neatness, in fact, as ridicu- 
lous But all that proceeds from a sense of self-respect, from a sense of 
duty — ^yes. Sir, of duty I live in the country, in the backwoods, but I will 
not lower myself I respect the dignity of man in myself ’’ 

"Let me ask you, Paul Petrovich," Bazarov put in, "you respect your- 
self, and sit twiddling your thumbs — of just what benefit is that to the 
bien public'^ You’d still be doing the same, even if you didn’t respect 
yourself ’’ 

Paul Petrovich turned white 

"That’s an entirely different matter I’m under no compulsion what- 
ever to explain to you now why I sit twiddling my thumbs, as you are 
pleased to put it I wish to tell you merely that aristocracy is a principle, 
and in our time none but immoral or frivolous people can live without 
principles I said that to Arcadii the day after he came home and I now 
repeat it to you Am I right in my recollection, Nicolai^’’ 

Nicolai nodded his head 

"Aristocracy, liberalism, progress, principles,” Bazarov was saying 
meanwhile "Come to think of it, what a lot of foreign — and useless — 
words' A Russian has no need of them, even as a gift ” 

"What does he need then, according to you'’ If we listen to you, we 
find that we’re outside humanity, outside its laws Come, the logic of 
history demands — ” 

"But what’s the good of that logic to us'’ We get along without it quite 
well ’’ 

"How do you mean'’’’ 

"Why, just this You don’t need logic, I hope, to put a bit of bread 
in your mouth when you’re hungry What have we to do with these 
abstractions'’’’ 

Paul Petrovich raised his hands in horror 

"I don t understand you, after that You insult the Russian people 
I don’t understand how it’s possible not to acknowledge principles, 
rules' By virtue of what do you act then?’ 
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"I've already told you, Uode, that we don't recognize any authori- 
ties," Arcadii interposed 

"We act by virtue of what we recognize as beneficial," observed 
Bazarov "At the present time, repudiation is the most benefiaal of all 
— and as we repudiate — " 

"Everything^” 

"Everything ” 

"What, not only art and poetry but evep it is horrible to say — ” 

"Everything," repeated Bazarov with indescribable imperturbabil- 
ity 

Paul Petrovich stared at him He had not expected this, Arcadii fairly 
glowed with delight 

"Allow me to say something, though,” Nicolai Petrovich began 
"You repudiate everything, or, speaking more precisely, you destroy 
everything But one must be constructive, too, you know ” 

'"rhat’s not our business now The ground must be cleared first ” 
"The present state of the people demands it," Arcadii added with 
an important air ' 'We are bound to carry out these demands, we have no 
right to yield to the satisfaction of our personal egoism ” 

This last phrase apparently was not to Bazarov's liking There was 
an odor of philosophy about it, that is to say, of romanticism, for Baza- 
rov called philosophy also romanticism, however, he did not consider 
it necessary to contravene his young disciple 

No, no' ■ Paul Kirsanov cried out with sudden energy "I'm not 
willing to believe that you gentlemen really know the Russian people, 
that you are the representatives of its demands, its aspirations' No, the 
Russian people is not what you imagine it It holds its traditions sacred. 
It is a patriarchal people, it cannot live without faith — ” 

"I’m not going to dispute that," Bazarov interrupted "I m even 
ready to agree that in that you’re right " 

"But if I'm right — ” 

"And still It doesn't prove a thing " 

"Precisely — it doesn't prove a thing," Arcadii repeated with the con- 
fidence of a practiced chess player who has foreseen an apparently 
dangerous move on the part of his adversary and so is not in the least 
taken aback by it 

"How does it prove nothing^" muttered Paul Kirsanov, astounded 
"You must be going against your own people then’” 

"And what if we are’" exclaimed Bazarov "The people imagine 
that when it thunders the prophet Ilya's ridmg across the sky in his 
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chariot What then’ Am I to agree with them’ Besides, the people are 
Russian — but am 1 not Russian, too’” 

"No, you’re no Russian after all you’ve just been saying' I can't ac- 
knowledge you as Russian ” 

"My grandfather plowed the land,” answered Bazarov with actual 
hauteur Ask any one of your peasants which of us — you or me — he’d 
more readily acknowledge as a fellow countryman You don’t even 
know how to talk to him ” 

"But you talk to him and hold him in contempt at the same time ” 
"Well, why not, if he deserves contempt’ You condemn my attitude, 
but who told you that I came by it by chance, that it wasn' t brought forth 
by that very national spirit, in the name of which you are so zealously 
contending’’ 

’’Come, now' As if nihilists were of much use'” 

"Whether they’re of use or not is not for us to deade Why, even 
you suppose you’re not a useless person ” 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, no personalities, please'” Nicolai Petrovich 
cried out and rose from his chair 

Paul Kirsanov smiled and, placing his hand on his brother’s shoul- 
der, made him resume his seat 

"Don’t be uneasy,” he said, "I won’t forget myself, precisely be- 
cause of that sense of dignity which our friend — our friend, the doctor 
— ^pokes fun at so cruelly Let me ask, ’ he resumed, turning again to 
Bazarov, "do you suppose, by any chance, that your doctrine is a novelty’ 
You imagine so in vain The materialism you preach has already been 
in vogue more than once, and has always proved bankrupt ” 

"Another foreign word'” Bazarov broke in He was beginning to 
feel VICIOUS, and his face had taken on a certain coarse and coppery 
hue "In the first place, we don’t preach a thing, that's not our way ’’ 
"What do you do then’” 

"I’ll tell you what we do Not so very long ago we used to say that 
our officials took bribes, that we had no roads, no commerce, no real 
justice — ” 

"Oh, I see, you are denunciators — that’s what they’re called, I be- 
lieve I, too, agree with many of your denunciations, but — ” 

"Then we surmised that talk, perpetual talk and nothing but talk, 
about our sores was not worth the effort, that it aU led to nothing but 
vulgarity and dottrinarianism, we saw that our clever fellows, the so- 
called leading men and denunaators, weren’t worth a hoot m hell, 
that we were fussing around with nonsense, talking rubbish about art. 
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about unconscious creatJveness, about parliamentarism, trial by jury, 
and the devil knows what not, when it was really a question of getting 
our daily bread, when we were stilling under the grossest superstition, 
when all our stock compames were blowing up, simply because there 
IS a shortage of honest men, when the very emancipation our govern- 
ment's so busy with will hardly do us any good, because our peasant is 
willing to rob even himself as long as he can get enough ratgut in some 
ginmill ” 

"Yes," interposed Paul Petrovich — "yes, you were convinced of all 
this and decided not to undertake anything seriously yourselves ” 

"We decided not to undertake anything,' Bazarov repeated glumly 
He suddenly felt vexed with himself for having been so expansive 
before this seigneur 

"But to confine yourselves to abuse^” 

"To confine ourselves to abuse ' 

"And that is called nihilism-’" 

"And that's called nihilism,” Bazarov repeated again, this time with 
peculiar rudeness 

Paul Petrovich puckered up his eyes a little "So that's it' ' he ob- 
served in a strangely composed voice "Nihilism is to cure all our woes, 
and you, you are our heroes and saviors So But why do you berate 
others — even those same denunciators, say^ Don t you do as much chat- 
tering as all the others’" 

"Whatever faults we have, of that sin we are innocent,' Bazarov 
muttered 

"Well, then’ Do you act, or what’ Are you preparing for action’" 
Bazarov made no answer Something like a shudder ran thro 'gh 
Paul Petrovich, but he at once regained control of himself 

"Hm' Action, demolition " he went on ' But how can 
one demolish without even knowing why’' 

"We demolish because we are a force,' observed Areadii 
Paul Petrovich glanced at his nephew and smiled slightly 
"Yes, a force is not to be called to account," said Arcadii and drew 
himself up 

"Unhappy boy'" wailed Paul Petrovich, he was absolutely incapable 
of controlling himself any longer "If only you, at least, would stop 
to think u'/hat you're lending your support to in Russia by your vulgar 
sententiousness No, it’s enough to make an angel lose his patience 
Force' There’s force m the savage Kalmuck, in the Mongolian, but 
of what use is it to us’ It is civilization that is precious to us, yes, 
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yes, my dear Sir, Us fruits are precious to us And don't tell me those 
fruits are insignificant, the veriest dauber, un barbomlleur, the pro- 
fessor who gets a small silver com for thumping the piano all evening, 
IS — well, even they are more useful than you, because they are the 
representatives of civilization, and not of brute Mongolian force' 
You fancy yourselves in the vanguard, but all you’re fit for is to squat 
m a Kalmuck's tent' Force' And recall, at last, you forcible gentlemen, 
that there are only four men and a half of you in all, whereas there are 
millions of the others who won’t let you trample down their most sacred 
traditions, who will crush you underfoot'” 

"If we're crushed, well and good,” observed Bazarov "Only that’s 
easier said than done We aren’t so few as you suppose ” 

"What^ You seriously suppose you can manage — that you can man- 
age to overcome a.whoJe people^" 

"All Moscow was burnt down, you know, by a candle that cost but 
a copper, ’ answered Bazarov 

"Yes, yes First a pride almost Satanic, then scoffing There, that’s 
what youth is infatuated with, that’s what schoolboys submit to' Here’s 
one of them sitting beside you, he s almost ready to worship you Ad- 
mire your handiwork [Arcadii turned away and frowned ] And this 
infection already has spread far I’ve been told that in Rome our artists 
never set foot in the Vatican Raphael they regard as weli-nigh a ninny 
because, if you please, he has the halo of authority, while they them- 
selves are disgustingly impotent and sterile, and their imagination can- 
not go beyond Grr/ at a Fountain even if you were to slay them' And 
even the girl is drawn most execrably Fine fellows according to you, 
are they not^” 

"According to me,” retorted Bazarov, "Raphael’s not worth a belch 
in a gale of wind, and they’re no better than he ” 

’’Bravo' bravo' Listen, Arcadii — that’s how young men of today 
ought to express themselves' And if you come to think of it, how can 
they help but follow you^ Formerly young men had to study, they 
didn’t want to be known as ignoramuses, so they had to work hard 
whether they liked it or not But now, all they have to do is say 'Every- 
thing in the world is humbug'' and the trick’s done 'The young men are 
delighted And, really, they were simply dunderheads before, and now 
they have suddenly blossomed into nihilists ” 

"There you are — your praiseworthy sense of piersonal dignity failed 
to sustain you,” Bazarov remarked phlegmatically, while Arcadu was 
hot all over, and his eyes were Hashing "Our argument has gone too 
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far. It's better to cut it short, I think But I'll be quite ready to agree 
with you," he added, getting up, "when you bring forward a single 
institution in our present mode of life, either domestic or social, which 
does not call forth complete and merciless repudiation " 

"I'll bring forward millions of such institutions," Paul Kirsanov 
cned out, "millions' Why, take communal land, for instance " 

A cold smile curved Bazarov's lips "Well, when it comes to com- 
munal land," he commented, "you’d better talk to your brother By now 
he has seen at first hand, I believe, what sort of thing communal land 
IS, and mutual responsibility, and temperance, and other such knick- 
knacks ” 

"The family, then, the family as it exists among our peasants'” 
Paul Kirsanov began to shout 

"And that subject, too, I imagine, it would be better for you yourself 
not to take up in detail Ever hear of the patriarchs who try out their 
daughters-in-law5 Take my advice, Paul Petrovich, give yourself a 
couple of days to think about it, you’re not likely to find anj^hing right 
off Go through all our classes and think rather carefully over each one, 
and in the meantime Arcadii and I will — ” 

"Go on scoffing over everything,” Kirsanov broke in 
"No, we will go on dissecting frogs Come, Arcadii Good-by for 
the present, gentlemen'” 

The two friends walked put The brothers were left alone, and at 
first they merely exchanged glances 

"There,” began Paul, "there you have the youth of today' There they 
are — our successors ' ’ ’ 

"Our successors'" Nicolai echoed him with a despondent sigh He 
had been sitting on pins and needles all through the discussion and had 
done nothing but glance stealthily, with a sore heart, at Arcadii "Do 
you know what I was reminded of. Brother^ I once had a quarrel with 
our poor mother, she shouted and wouldn’t listen to me At last I said 
to her, 'Of course, you can't understand me, we belong,' 1 said, 'to two 
different generations ’ She was dreadfully offended, while 1 thought, 
'There’s no help for it It’s a bitter pill, but she'll have to swallow 
it ■ Well, now our turn has come, and our successors can say to us, 'You 
are not of our generation, swallow your pill ’ ” 

"You’re far too magnanimous and modest," Paul Petrovich retorted 
"I’m convinced, on the contrary, that you and I are far more in the right 
than these young gentlemen, though we do perhaps express ourselves in 
a somewhat old-fashioned language, vieilti, and haven’t the same inso- 
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lent self-reliance And how puffed up the young men are nowa- 

days' You ask one 'Do you take rtx3 wine or white^' — 'It is my custom 
to prefer red’’ he answers in a deep bass, with a face as solemn as if all 
creation were looking at him at that instant 

"Do you care for any more tea>” asked Phenichka, putting her head 
in at the door, she had not dared to come into the drawing room while 
there was the sound of voices in dispute there 

"No, you can tell them to take the samovar away,” answered Nicolai 
Petrovich, and he got up to meet her Paul said "Bon soir" to his brother 
abruptly and went off to his study 


XI 

Half an hour later Nicolai Petrovich went into the garden, to his 
favorite arbor He was overcome by melancholy thoughts For the first 
time he had come to realize clearly the distance between him and his 
son, he foresaw that every day it would grow greater and greater In 
vain, then, had he spent whole days sometimes in the winter at Peters- 
burg over the newest books, in vain had he listened to the talk of the 
young men, in vain had he rejoiced when he succeeded in putting in 
his word, too, in their heated discussions "My brother says we’re right,” 
he thought, "and apart from all vanity, I do think myself that they are 
farther from the truth than we are, though at the same time I feel there 
IS something behind them we haven’t got, some point of superiority 
over us Is it youth’ No, it isn’t only youth Doesn’t their su- 

periority consist in there being fewer traces of the slaveowner in them 
than in us’’’ 

Nicolai Petrovich's head sank despondently, and he passed his hand 
over his face 

"But to renounce poetry’” he thought again "To have no feeling 
for art, for nature 

And he looked around, as though trying to understand how it was 
possible to have no feeling for nature It was already evening, the sun 
had hidden behind a small grove of aspens which lay a quarter of a mile 
from the garden, its shadow stretched indefinitely across the still fields 
A peasant on a white nag went trotting along the dark, narrow path 
very close to the copse, his whole figure was clearly visible, even to the 
patch on his shoulder, in spite of his being in the shade, it was pleasant 
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to see the dean flash of the horse's legs The sun’s rays from the farther 
side fell full on the copse and, piercing through its thickets, poured 
such a warm light on the aspen trunks t^ they looked like pines, and 
their leafage was almost a dark blue, while above them rose a pale-blue 
sky, faintly tinged by the glow of sunset. The swallows flew high, the 
wind had died away; belated bees hummed lazily and drowsily among 
the lilac blossoms, midges swarmed in a pillar over a solitary branch 
which stood far out against the sky 

"How beautiful, my God’" thought Nicolai Petrovich, and his fa- 
vorite verses were almost on his lips, but he remembered Arcadii's 
Stoff und Krajt — and was silent, but still he sat there, still he gave 
himself up to the sorrowful and solacing consolation of solitary thought 
He was fond of occasional reveries, life m the country had developed 
this tendency in him Was it so long ago that he had been dreaming the 
same dreams, waiting for his son at the posting station^ Yet since then 
a change had already taken place, their relations, which were then as yet 
undehned, had now become defined — and how defined ’ Again his late 
wife came back to his imagination, but not as he had known her for 
many years, not as the good home- loving housewife but as a young girl 
with a slim figure, innocently searching eyes, and tightly braided hair 
over her childlike neck He remembered how he had seen her for the 
first time He was still a student then He had met her on the staircase 
of his lodging and, jostling her by accident, turned around wishing 
to apologize and could only mutter, "Pardon, monsieur,” while she 
bowed her head, smiled, and suddenly seemed frightened and ran away, 
though at the turn of the staircase she glanced at him quickly, assumed 
a serious air, and blushed Afterward, the first timid visits, the half- 
words, the half-smiles, and embarrassment, and melancholy, and yearn- 
ings, and at last that gasping rapture Where had it all fled? She 

had become his wife, he had been happy as few on earth are happy 
"But," he mused, "those delectable first moments, why could they not 
live an eternal, an undying life?" 

He did not try to make his thought clear to himself, but he felt that he 
longed to retain that beatific time by something stronger than memory, 
he longed to feel the nearness of his Mary, again to have the sense of 
her warmth and breathing, and already he was imagimng that over 
him — 

"Nicolai Petrovich,” Phenichka's voice sounded near him, "where 
ate you?" 

He started He felt no pain, no remorse He never even admitted the 
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possibility of companson between his wife and Phenichka, but he was 
sorry she had thought of coming to look for him Her voice bad brought 
back to him at once his gray hairs, his age, his reality 

The enchanted world into which he had justset foot, which had just 
been rising out of the dim waves of the past, had stirred — and vanished 
"Here I am,” he answered, "I’ll come later, run along ” "There 
they are, the traces of the slaveowner,” flashed through his mind 
Phenichka peeped into the arbor at him without speaking, and disap- 
peared, while he noticed with astonishment that the night had come 
on while he had been dreaming Everything around him had grown 
dark and hushed And Phenichka’s face had glided by before him ever 
so pale and slight He got up and was about to return home, but his 
heart would not calm down, and he began slowly pacing around the 
garden, sometimes thoughtfully looking at the ground at his feet, or 
raising his eyes toward the sky where swarms of stars were twinkling 
He walked a great deal, till he was almost tired out, but the uneasiness 
within him, a kind of yearning, vague, melancholy uneasiness, still 
would not abate Oh, how Bazarov would have laughed at him if he 
had known what was passing within him then' Arcadii himself would 
have condemned him He, a man of forty-four, an agriculturist and a 
landowner, was shedding tears, causeless tears, this was a hundred times 
worse than the violoncello 

He continued walking and could not summon the resolution to go 
into the house, into the peaceful and snug nest which looked out at 
him so hospitably from all its lighted windows, he had not the force to 
tear himself away from the darkness, the garden, the feel of the fresh 
air in his face, this pensiveness, this uneasiness 

At a turn in the path he came upon his brother "What’s the matter 
with you^" Paul asked Nicolai "You’re as white as a ghost, you’re not 
well — why don’t you he down^” 

Nicolai in a few words explained his physical mood and withdrew 
Paul reached the end of the garden and he, too, grew thoughtful, and 
he, too, raised his eyes toward the heavens But in his beautiful dark eyes 
nothing was reflected but the light of the stars He was not a born ro- 
mantic, and his fastidiously dry and sensuous soul, misanthropical after 
the French manner, was not capable of dreaming 

"You know what’” Bazarov was saying to Arcadii the same night 
"A splendid idea has popped into my head Your father was saying to- 
day that he’d had an invitation from that illustrious relative of yours 
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Your father’s not going, so let you and I dash over to the town, for the 
great gentleman included you, too, in the invitation Just see how fine 
the weather is, we’ll have a jaunt and look the town over We'll have 
an outing for five or six days and then call it quits ” 

"And you 11 come back here again^’’ 

"No, 1 must go to my father’s You know, he lives about twenty-five 
miles from the town we’re going to I haven t seen him for a long while, 
and my mother, too, I must cheer the old people up They’ve been good 
to me, especially my father He’s as amusing as can be After all. I'm 
their only child ’’ 

"And will you stay with them long^ 

'I don’t think so It’ll be boring, most likely ” 

"And you’ll come to us on your way back^’’ 

' I don’t know I’ll see Well, what do you say^ Shall we go^’’ 

"If you like,” Arcadii agreed languidly 

In his heart he was highly delighted with his friend's proposal, but 
he deemed himself duty-bound to conceal his feeling He wasn’t a 
nihilist for nothing' 

The next day he set oflf with Baaarov The younger part of the house- 
hold at Maryino was sorry at their going, Dunyasha even had a cry 
But the old folks breathed more easily 


XII 

The town to which our friends set off was in the jurisdiction of a Gover- 
nor who was of the youngish sort, a progressive and at the same time a 
despot, a very frequent phenomenon in Russia Before the end of the 
first year of his rule he had contrived to quarrel not only with the local 
Leader of Nobility, a retired officer of the guards, who kept open house 
and a stud farm, but even with his own subordinates The feuds arising 
from this cause finally assumed such proportions that the ministry in 
Petersburg had found it necessary to send down a trusted personage with 
a commission to investigate everything on the spot The choice of the 
authorities fell upon Matthew Ilyich Kolyazin, the son of the Kolyazin 
under whose protection the brothers Kirsanov had once been He, too, 
was a "young” man, that is to say, he had only recently passed forty, but 
he was already aiming at becoming a statesman, and already spiorted a 
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star on either breast — one, to be sure, a foreign star, b^ no means of 
the first magnitude. Like the Governor whom he had come down to pass 
judgment upon, he was considered a progressive, and though he was 
already a big shot, he was dissimilar from the majority of big shots He 
had the highest opinion of himself, his ambition knew no bounds, but 
he behaved simply, looked afiably, listened condescendingly, and 
laughed so good-naturedly that on a first acquaintance he might even 
be taken for "an excellent fellow ” On important occasions, however, 
he knew, as the saying is, how to throw dust in people’s eyes "Energy 
IS essential,” he used to say then, "I’energte est la premiere qualui d’un 
homme d’etat," but for all that he was usually left holding the bag, 
and any moderately experienced official could saddle and ride him 
Matthew Kolyazin spoke with great respect of Guizot and tried to im- 
press everyone with the idea that he himself did not belong to the class 
of routinien and reactionary bureaucrats, that not a single phenomenon 
of social life passed unnoticed by him All such phrases came very pat 
to him He even followed (with dignified indifference, it is true) the 
development of contemporary literature — just as a grown-up man who 
meets a procession of small boys in the street may occasionally join it 
In reality Kolyazin had not progressed much beyond those professional 
patriots of Alexander I’s time who. in preparation for an evening party 
at Madame Svyechina's Petersburg salon, “ would read a page of Con- 
dillac in the morning, save that liis methods were different, more in 
keeping with the times He was an adroit courtier, a great schemer, and 
nothing more He had no special aptitude for administrative affairs, no 
intellect, but he knew how to manage his own affairs — no one could 
saddle and ride him there, and after all, that’s the principal thing 

Kolyazin received Arcadii with the good nature characteristic of the 
enlightened dignitary — nay, even more, with playfulness He was as- 
tonished, however, when he learned that the cousins he had invited 
had remained at home in the country "Your father always was a queer 
stick," he remarked, toying with the tassels of his magnificent velvet 
lounging robe, and, suddenly turning to a young official in a discreetly 
buttoned-up uniform, he exclaimed with a preoccupied air "What is 
it^’’ The young man, whose lips had become glued together from pro- 
longed silence, got up and looked in perplexity at his chief But having 
nonplused his subordinate, Kolyazin paid him no further attention Our 

' "Energy is the paramount requirement lo a statesman ’’ 

‘ Sveychina, Sophia (178a 1B59), a high-society authoress of mystical tendencies 
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dignitaries as a rule are fond of nonplusing their subordinates; the 
methods to which they have recourse to attain that end ate rather multi- 
form The following device, among others, is in great use, is quite a 
favorite, as the English put it a dignitary will suddenly cease to under- 
stand the simplest words, will assume total deafness He will ask, for 
instance, "What day is this^" 

"Today is Friday, Your Exce-ce-ce-ce-ce-l-lency," he will be respect- 
fully and stammeringly informed 

' Eh^ What^ What's that^ What’s that you say^ ’ the great man re- 
peats in absorption 

"Today IS Friday, Your Ex-ce-ce-cellency ’’ 

"Eh’ What’ What’s Friday’ What Friday are you talking about’” 

"Friday, Your Ex-ce-cecece-cecece-ce-cellency — you know, a day of 
the week " 

"So-o-o, you presume to teach me, do you’’’ 

And Kolyazin was a dignitary, after all, though he was reckoned a 
liberal 

' I advise you, my friend, to go and call on the Governor,’ he said 
to Arcadii ' You understand, I’m not advising you to do so because I 
adhere to old-fashioned ideas about the necessity of paying respect to 
authorities, but simply because the Governor’s a very decent fellow, be- 
sides, you probably want to become acquainted with the society here- 
about For you’re not a bear, I hope’ And he’s giving a great ball the 
day after tomorrow " 

"Will you be at this ball’ ’ inquired Arcadii 

"He s giving it in my honor," answered Kolyazin, almost with regret 
"Do you dance’’’ 

"Yes, I dance, but rather poorly ’’ 

"That's a pity’ There are pretty little things here, and besides it’s a 
shame for a young man not to dance Again, I don’t say that because of 
any old fashioned notions, I don t in the least think that a man’s wit lies 
in his feet, but Byronism is ridiculous, // a fait son temps ’’ ’ 

"But, Uncle, it’s not Byronism at all — ’’ 

"1 11 introduce you to the young ladies here. I’m taking you under 
my wing, ” interrupted Kolyazin, and he laughed complacently ' You’ll 
find It warm there, eh’ ’ 

A servant entered and announced the arrival of the Director of the 
Administrative Chamber, a mawkish eyed old man with wrinkled lips, 
who was excessively fond of nature, especially on a summer day, when, 

* His day is-over 
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in his words, "every little busy bee takes a little bribe from every little 
flower '■ 

Arcadii withdrew 

He found Bazarov at the tavern where they were staying and was a 
long while persuading him to go with him to the Governor’s ’’Well, 
there’s no help for it,’’ said Bazarov at last ’’When you start something 
you’ve got to go through with it We came to look the gentry over — so 
let's look 'em over'” 

The Governor received the young men affably, but he did not ask 
them to sit down and did not sit down himself He was in an everlasting 
bustle and hurry, in the morning he harnessed himself in a tight uni- 
form and an exceedingly stiff cravat, he never ate properly or had 
enough sleep — always the busy administrator He bore throughout the 
province the nickname of Bourdaloue — not after the famous Jesuit 
preacher, however, but hinting at bourda, or overfcrmcntcd small beer 
He invited Kirsanov and Bazarov to his ball, and two minutes later in- 
vited them a second time, by now regarding them as brothers and calling 
them Keisarov 

They were on their way home from the Governor's, when suddenly 
a short man, in a coat of a cut much affected by professional one- 
hundred-pcr-ccnt Russians, but really a garment of Hungarian origin, 
leaped out of a vehicle that was passing them, and with a shout of 
"Eugene Vassilyich' ’ rushed atBazarov 

' Ah' It’s you, Herr Sitpicov,” observed Bazarov, still stepping along 
the sidewalk 'What fates bring you here'’” 

“Just imagine, I am here by pure chance,” he replied, and turning 
around to the carriage he waved his hand at least five times and shouted 
"Follow us, follow us now'” "My father had business here,” he went 
on, skipping across the gutter, "and so he asked me to attend to it I 
heard today of your arrival, and have already been to sec you ” (The 
friends did, in fact, on returning to their room, find a card there, with 
the corners turned down, bearing the name of Sitnicov on one side in 
French on the other in Slavonic script ) "I hope you’re not coming 
from the Governor s^” 

"Your hope is in vain, we’re coming straight from him ” 

' Ah' In that case I'll call on him, too Eugene Vassilyich, introduce 
me to your — to the — ” 

Sitnicov, Kirsanov,” Bazarov muttered without stopping 

’ I m greatly flattered,'’ began Sitnicov, edging along, smirking, and 
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humedl^ pulling off his gloves, which really were far too elegant. 'Tve 
heard so much — I'm an old acquaintance of Eugene Vassilyich and, I 
may say, his disciple I am indebted to him for my regeneration — " 
Arcadii looked at this disciple of Bazarov's The small but on the 
whole pleasant features of his well-scrubbed face betrayed an uneasy 
and stolid tenseness, his small, apparently astonished eyes had a fixed 
and restless look, and his laugh, too, was restless — some sort of choppy, 
xylophonic laugh 

"Would you believe it,” he went right on, "when Eugene Vassilyich 
for the first time said before me that it was not right to recognize any 
authorities, I felt such rapture, just as though my eyes had been opened' 
Here, I thought, I have at last found a man' By the way, Eugene Vas- 
silyich, you absolutely must drop in on a certain lady here, who is utterly 
capable of understanding you, and for whom your visit would be a 
real gala occasion, you've heard of her, I suppose^” 

"Who is she’" Bazarov brought out unwillingly 
"Kukshina, Eudoxte — Eudoxia Kukshina She’s a remarkable being, 
emanapee in the true sense of the word, an advanced woman Do you 
know what’ We'll all go together to see her now She lives only a couple 
of steps from here We'll have lunch there I suppose you haven't 
lunched yet’" 

'Not yet ” 

"Well, that's fine She has separated from her husband, you under- 
stand — isn't dependent on anyone ” 

"Is she pretty’” Bazarov broke in 
"N — no, you couldn't call her that " 

"Then what the devil ace you asking us to see her for’” 

"Oh, you are droll, really' She'll give us a bottle of champagne ” 
"You don’t say One can see a practical man right off By the way, 
your father is still in liquor-tax farming’” 

"Yes, he is,” said Sitnicov hurriedly, and gave a shrill spasmodic 
laugh "Well, now’ Are we going’” 

"I don't know, really " 

"You wanted to see people — ^go ahead," Arcadii remarked in an 
undertone 

"And what about you, M'sieu’ Kirsanov’” Sitmcov put in. “You must 
come, too, please, we can t go without you “ 

"But how can all of us barge m on her like that’” 

"That's no matter Kukshina's a swell person'" 

"There will be a bottle of champagne’” asked Bazarov. 
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“Three'" cned Sitnicov "That I guarantee ” 

"What with^” 

"My own head." 

"Your father's purse would be better However, let’s go.*’ 


XIII 

The small genteel house in the Moscow style, in which Avdotya 
Nikitishna (otherwise Eudoxia) Kukshma lived, was in one of the 
recently burned-down streets of the town, as everybody knows, our 
provincial towns burn down every five years or so Near the door, above 
a visiting card crookedly nailed on, there was a bellpuJl, and in the hall 
the visitors were met by someone, not exactly a servant, nor exactly a 
companion, in a cap — patent tokens of the progressive tendencies of 
the lady of the house Sitmcov inquired whether Avdotya Nikitishna 
was at home 

"Is that you, Victor'^" a shrill voice sounded from an adjoining room 
"Come in ” 

The woman in the cap immediately vanished 

"I'm not alone," observed Sitnicov, with a sharp look at Arcadii and 
Bazarov as he deftly shed his Russo-Hungarian overcoat, from beneath 
which emerged something of the nature of a coachman’s baggy velvet 
jacket 

"It doesn't matter," answered the voice "Entrez " 

The young men went in The room in which they found themselves 
was more like a study than a drawing room Papers, letters, thick Rus- 
sian periodicals, for the most part uncut, were scattered on dusty tables, 
stray cigarette ends showed whitely all over the place A lady, still 
young, was reclining on a leather-covered divan Her fair hair was 
rather disheveled; she wore a silk gown, not quite tidy, heavy bracelets 
on her stubby arms, and a diagonally folded lace fascinator on her head 
She got up from the divan and, carelessly drawing a velvet cape trimmed 
with yellowed ermine over her shoulders, said languidly, "Good morn- 
ing, Victor," and pressed Sitnicov’s hand 

"Bazarov, Kirsanov,” he announced abruptly in imitation of Baza- 
rov 

"Delighted," answered Kukshma, and fixed on Bazarov a pair of 
round eyes, between which a tiny tumed-up nose showed forlornly red 
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"I know you," she added, and pressed his hand, just as she had Ar- 
cadii’s 

Bazarov scowled There was nothing hideous about the small and 
plain figure of the emancipated woman, but the expression of her face 
produced a disagreeable effect on the beholder One involuntarily 
wanted to ask her, "What's the matter, are you hungry^ Or bored^ Or 
shy? What are you fidgeting about?" Both she and Sitnicov were 
eternally sad at heart She spoke and moved about with the utmost 
unconstraint, yet at the same time awkwardly, she obviously regarded 
herself as a good-natured and simple being, and yet, no matter what she 
did, it always struck one that that was preasely what she had not wanted 
to do, everything with her seemed, as children say, done on purpose, 
that is to say, not simply, not naturally 

"Yes, yes, I know you, Bazarov," she repeated (She had the habit 
— peculiar to many provincial and Moscow ladies — of calling men by 
their surnames from the first day's acquaintance ) "Care for a cigar?” 

"A agar is all right in its way," quickly put in Sitnicov, who by now 
had sprawled out in an armchair and had his legs up in the air, "but 
suppose you give us some lunch? We're awfully hungry, and tell them 
to bring us up a little bottle of champagne " 

"Sybarite,” commented Eudoxia, and she laughed (When she 
laughed the gum above her upper teeth became bared ) "He is a syba- 
rite, isn't he, Bazarov?” 

"I hke the comforts of life," Sitnicov pronounced with an important 
air "Which does not prevent my being a Liberal ” 

"No, It does prevent it, it does'” Eudoxia shrilled, but just the same 
she ordered her maid to attend to the lunch as well as the champagne 
"What do you think about it?" she added, turning to Bazarov "I'm 
persuaded you share my opinion ” 

"Well, no,” retorted Bazarov "A piece of meat is better than a piece 
of bread even from the chemical point of view ” 

"Why, are you studying chemistry? That is my passion I’ve even m- 
vented a new sort of plastic myself." 

"A plastic? You?” 

"Yes, I And do you know for what purpose? To make unbreakable 
dolls' heads I, too, am practical But all that isn't ready yet I still have 
to read Liebig By the way, have you read Kislyacov's article on Female 
Labor in the Moscow Gazette^ Do read it, please You’re mterested in 
feminism, I suppose? And in the schools, too? What does your fnend 
do? What's his name?" 
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Madame Kukshina let her questions drop one after another with 
refined negligence without waiting for an answer, spoiled children talk 
so to their nurses 

"My name is Arcadii Nicolaich Kirsanov," said Arcadu, "and I don’t 
do anything ” 

Eudoxia went off into peals of laughter "How charming' What, you 
don’t smoke’ Victor, do you know. I’m angry with you ’’ 

"What for’" 

"They tell me you’ve begun singing the praises of George Sand again 
A retrogressive woman, and that’s all there is to it' How can anyone 
possibly compare her with Emerson’ She has no ideas whatsoever on 
education, or physiology, or anything I’m certain she hasn’t even heard 
of embryology, yet how could you possibly get along without such 
knowledge nowadays’’’ (Here Eudoxia actually threw up her hands ) 
"Ah, what a wonderful article Elisyevich has written on that subject' 
He’s a gentleman of gemus ’’ (Eudoxia’s use of "gentleman” for "man" 
was a consistent one ) "Bazarov, sit by me on the divan You don’t 
know it, but I’m awfully afraid of you ” 

"Why so, if I may ask’" 

"You’re a dangerous gentleman, you’re so very critical Ah, my 
God' Really, I could laugh — here I am, talbng like some landed pro- 
prietress out on the steppes However, I really am a landed proprietress 
I manage my property myself, and just imagine, my manager Erophey 
IS a wonderful type, quite like Cooper’s Pathfinder — there’s something 
so primitive about him' I’ve definitely settled here — an unbearable 
town, isn't It’ But what can one do’” 

"This town IS like every town,” Bazarov remarked placidly 
"All its interests are so petty, that’s the horrible part' I used to spend 
my winters in Moscow — but now my lawful spouse, M’sieu’ Kukshin, 
resides there And besides, Moscow nowadays — really, I don’t know — 
It's no longer the same I’m thinking of going abroad, last year I was 
all ready togo ” 

"To Pans, naturally’” queried Bazarov 
"To Pans and Heidelberg ” 

"Why Heidelberg’” 

"Oh, now' Why, Bunsen’s there'” 

To this Bazarov could find no reply 
"Pierre Sapozhnicov — do you know him’” 

"No, I don’t ” 
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■'Oh, now* Pierre Sapozhmcov — why, he's always at Lidia Hesta- 
tova’s ■’ 

"Don’t know her either " 

"Well, It was he undertook to be my acerone Thank God, I’m inde- 
pendent, I’ve no children , What was that I said thank God 
actually' However, it doesn’t really matter ’’ 

Eudoxia rolled a cigarette with lingers stained a dark brown by nico- 
tine, licked the edge with her tongue, sucked at the cigarette to see if 
It drew, and lit up 'The maid came in with a tray 

"Well, here’s lunch' Will you have an appetizer first? Victor, open 
the bottle — that’s in your department " 

"So It is, so it IS," mumbled Sitnicov, and again gave vent to his 
squealing laugh 

"Are there any pretty women here?" inquired Bazarov, as he drank 
off a third glass 

"Yes, there are,’’ answered Eudoxia, "but then they’re all such 
empty-headed creatures Mon amie Odintsova, for instance, isn t at 
all bad-looking It’s a pity that her reputation is sort of That 
wouldn’t matter so much, though, but she has no independence in her 
views, no breadth, nothing of all that Out whole system of educa- 
tion ought to be changed I’ve already given the matter some thought — 
our women are very badly educated ’’ 

"You can’t do a thing with them,” put in Sitnicov "They deserve 
contempt — and contempt, utter and complete, is all I feel for them'' 
(The possibility of feeling and expressing contempt was the most 
agreeable of sensations to Sitnicov, he was particularly severe in his 
strictures on women, never suspecting that a few months later he was 
fated to grovel before his wife merely because she was a Princess Durdo- 
leosova by birth ) "Not a single one of them would be capable of 
understanding our conversation, not a single one merits being discussed 
by senous men like us'" 

"But there’s no need whatsoever for them to understand our con- 
versation," Bazarov observed 

"Whom do you mean?” Eudoxia put in 
"Pretty women ’’ 

"What? Do you share Proudhon’s opinion, then?" 

Bazarov drew himself up haughtily 

"I don’t share anyone’s opinions, I have my own ’’ 

"Down with all authorities'” shouted Sitnicov, delighted at an 
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opportunity of expressing himself boldly before the man be slavishly 
admired 

"But even Macaulay — ” Kukshina was about to say something 
"Down with Macaulay!" thundered Sitnicov "Are you gomg to stick 
up for these silly women’" 

"For silly women, no, but for the rights of women, which I have 
sworn to defend to the last drop of my blood ” 

"Down with — " but here Sitnicov brought himself up short. "Why, 
I'm not denymg them," he said 
"No, I see you’re a Slavophile " 

"No, I'm not a Slavophile — although, of course — " 

"No, no, no’ You are a Slavophile You’re an advocate of patriarchal 
despotism All you need is a cat-o’ -nine-tails in your hands*’’ 

"A cat-o’ -nine-tails is an excellent thing," remarked Bazarov; "but 
we’ve got to the last drop ’’ 

"Of what’’’ interrupted Eudoxia 

"Of champagne, most estimable Avdotya Nikitishna, of champagne 
— ^not of your blood " 

"I can never listen calmly when women are assailed,” Eudoxia went 
on 'It’s horrible, horrible' Instead of assailing them, you’d do better 
to read Michelet's book, De V amour That’s exquisite' Gentlemen, let’s 
talk of love,” added Eudoxia, letting her arm fall languidly on a rum- 
pled divan cushion 

A sudden silence ensued "No, why should we talk of love’’’ said 
Bazarov "But you mentioned an Odintsova just now That’s what you 
called her, I think’ Who is this lady’’’ 

"She’s charming, charming'" Sitnicov piped up "I’ll mtroduce you 
Clever girl, rich, a widow It’s a pity she’s not yet advanced enough, she 
ought to become better acquamted with our Eudoxia I drink to your 
health, Eudoxte' Let’s clink glasses' Et toe, et toe, et tm-tm-tm' Et toe, 
et toe, et tin-tin-tin'” 

"Victor, you’re a scalawag " 

TTie lunch lasted a long while The first bottle of champagne was 
followed by another, a third, and even a fourth Eudoxia cliattered 
without stopping for breath, Sitnicov chimed in with her They dis- 
cussed whether marriage was a prejudice or a crime, and whether men 
were born equal or not And just what, precisely, does individuality 
consist of Things at last reached a point where Eudoxia, flushed from 
the wine she had drunk, and thumping with flat-nailed fingers the keys 
of a grand piano all out of tune, took to singing m a hoarse voice — first 
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gypsy songs and then Seytnour-Schjff’s song, "Drowsy Granada 
Slumbers,” while Sitnicov tied a scarf around his head and represented 
a swooning lover At the words 

"Let thy lips and mine, beloved, 

Blend within a kiss of fire — ■" 

Arcadii’s patience came to an end "Gentlemen, this has begun to 
look like Bedlam," he remarked aloud 

Bazarov, who had only at rare intervals put it an ironical word in 
the conversation — he devoted himself to the champagne for the most 
part — gave a loud yawn, got up, and, without taking leave of their 
hostess, walked out with Arcadii Sitnicov jumped up and followed 
them 

"Well, what do you think of her?” he inquired, skipping obsequi- 
ously now to the right, now to the left of them "Just as I told you, a 
remarkable personality' If only we had more women like that' She is, 
m her own way, an expression of the highest morality ” 

"And IS that establishment of your old man’s likewise an expression 
of the highest morality"” observed Bazarov, pointing to a ginmili 
which they were passing at that instant 

Sitnicov again went off into his squealing laugh He was very much 
ashamed of his origin and did not know whether to feel himself flat- 
tered or offended at Bazarov's unexpected familiarity 


XIV 

A few days later the ball at the Governor’s took place Kolyazin was 
the real "hero of the occasion ” The Leader of Nobility made it known 
to all and sundry that he had come, properly speaking, out of respect 
for him, while the Governor, even at the ball, even while he was not 
bustling about, went right on being the ever -busy administrator The 
affability of Kolyazin’s demeanor could be equaled only by his stateli- 
ness He was gracious to all, to some with a shade of squeamishness, to 
others with a shade of respect, he played his role "en vrat chevalier 
franfois" up to the hilt before the ladies, and was continually giving 
vent to a hearty, sonorous, unshared laugh, such as befits a dignitary 
He slapped Arcadii on the back and loudly "dear nephew”-ed him, 
vouchsafed Bazarov — who was attired in a rather old evening coat — a 
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sidelong glance in passing — absent but condescending — and an indis- 
tinct but affable grunt, in which nothing could be distinguished except 
'I ” and "very much”, gave Sitnicov a finger and a smile, though 
with his head already averted, even to Kukshina, who made her ap- 
pearance at the ball with dirty gloves and no crinoline, but with a bird 
of paradise in her hair, he said " enchantee ” There were scads of people, 
and no lack of male dancing partners, the civilians were wallflowers 
for the most part, but the military men danced assiduously, especially 
one who had spent six weeks in Pans, where he had mastered various 
daring expletives in the nature of "zut’” "Ah, ftchtrr-zze'” " pst, pst, 
mon bib/'" and the like He pronounced them to perfection with genu- 
ine Parisian chic, yet at the same time he confused his tenses, used 
absolument in the sense of certainly — in short, he expressed himself 
in that pidgin Great Russo-French which Frenchmen ridicule so when 
they do not have to assure our sort that we speak French like angels — 
"comme des anges ’’ 

Arcadii, as we already know, danced badly, while Baxatov did not 
dance at all, they both found a nook for themselves, where they were 
joined by Sitnicov Assuming a scornful smile and giving vent to 
venomous comments, he kept looking insolently about him, and was 
apparently really enjoying himself Suddenly his face changed and, 
turning to Arcadii, he said, with some show of embarrassment, "Odint- 
sova IS here’" 

Arcadii turned and saw a tall woman in a black dress standing at the 
door of the room He was struck by the dignity of her carriage Her bare 
arms lay gracefully along her slender waist, gracefully some light 
sprays of fuchsia drooped from her gleaming hair on to her sloping 
shoulders, her clear eyes looked out from under a somewhat overhang- 
ing white brow, with a tranquil and intelligent expression — tranquil, 
precisely, and not pensive — and a scarcely perceptible smile hovered 
on her lips Her face radiated a gracious and gentle force. 

"Do you know her’” Arcadii asked Sitnicov 
"Intimately Would you like me to introduce you’’’ 

"Please — after this quadrille " 

Bazarov’s attention, too, was directed to Odintsova 
"Who in the world is she’” he remarked "She’s different from the 
rest of the females here ’’ 

After waiting till the end of the quadrille, Sitnicov led Arcadii up 
to Odintsova, but it hardly seemed as if he were intimately acquainted 
with her, he himself was embarrassed when he spoke, while she for 
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her part looked at him in some surprise However, her face as!<umed 
a cordial expression when she heard Arcadii's surname She asked him 
whether he was not the son of Nicolai Petrovich 

"Yes ” 

"I’ve seen your father twice and have heard a great deal about him," 
she went on "I am very glad to make your acquaintance ” 

At that instant some adjutant flew up to her and begged for a quad- 
rille She consented 

"So you dance^’’ Arcadii asked respectfully 

"Yes, I dance Why do you think I don't^ Or do I seem too old to 
you’" 

"Really, now, how could I possibly’ But since you do dance, per- 
mit me to ask you for a mazurka " 

Odintsova smiled condescendingly 

"If you wish,” she said and looked at Arcadu, not exactly with an 
air of superiority, but as married sisters look at very young brothers 
Odintsova was not much older than Arcadu — she was twenty-nine — 
but in her presence he felt himself a schoolboy, an adolescent, as 
though the difference in their ages were far greater Kolyazin 
approached her with a majestic air and ingratiating speeches Arcadu 
moved away but kept watching her, he could not take his eyes off her 
even during the quadrille She talked with equal ease to her partner and 
to the grand dignitary, she gently turned her head and eyes and twice 
laughed gently Her nose — like almost all Russian noses — was a little 
thick, and her complexion was not perfectly clear, Arcadu made up his 
mind, for all that, that he had never before met such an attractive 
woman He could not get the sound of her voice out of his ears, the very 
folds of her dress seemed to hang upon her differently from all other 
women — more gracefully and amply — and her movements were pecu- 
liarly smooth and natural 

Arcadu felt some timidity at heart when at the first sounds of the 
mazurka he began to sit it out beside his partner, he was about to enter 
into a conversation with her, but merely kept running his hand through 
his hair and could not find a single word to say But his timidity and 
agitation did not last long, Odintsova’s tranquillity was imparted to 
him as well Before a quarter of an hour had passed he was telling her 
freely about his father, his uncle, his life in Petersburg and in the 
country Odintsova listened to him with courteous sympathy, slightly 
opemng and closing her fan, his talk was broken off when partners 
came for her, Sitnicov, among others, asked her twice She would come 
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back, sit down again, take up her fan, and her bosom did not even rise 
more rapidly while Arcadii again fell to chattering, permeated by the 
happiness of being near her, talking to her, looking at her eyes, her 
lovely brow, all her endearing, dignified, clever face She said little, 
for her part, but her words evinced a knowledge of life, from some of 
her observations Arcadii concluded that this young woman had already 
contrived to feel and think a great many things 

"Who was that you were standing with," she asked him, "when 
M’sieu’ Sitnicov brought you to me?” 

"Oh, so you noticed him?” Arcadii asked in his turn "He has a 
splendid face, hasn't he? He’s a certain Bazarov, a friend of mine " 
Arcadii fell to talking about this "friend” of his He spoke of him in 
such detail, and with such enthusiasm, that Odintsova turned toward 
him and gave him an attentive look Meanwhile the mazurka was 
drawing to a close Arcadii felt sorry about having to leave his partner, 
he had spent nearly an hour so pleasantly with her' He had, it is true, 
during the whole time continually felt as though she were condescend- 
ing to him, as though he ought to be grateful to her — but young hearts 
ate not weighed down by that feeling 

The music stopped "Merct," said Odintsova, getting up "You 
promised to come and see me, do bring your friend with you I’ll be 
very curious to see the man who has the courage not to believe in any- 
thing ” 

The Governor came up to Odintsova, announced that supper was 
ready, and, with a careworn face, offered her his arm As she went 
away, she turned to give a last smile and nod to Arcadii He bowed 
low, followed her with his eyes (how graceful her waist seemed to 
him, the grayish luster of black silk apparently poured over it'), and 
as he thought, "She has already forgotten my existence this very in- 
stant," he was conscious of a certain exquisite humility in his soul 
"Well?" Bazarov questioned him as soon as Arcadii had rejomed 
him in the corner "Have a good time? A gentleman has been telling me 
just now that this lady is — my, my, my' But then the gentleman him- 
self strikes me as very much of a fool Well, now, according to you, is 
she really? — my, my, my'" 

' I don’t quite understand that definition,” answered Arcadii 
"Oh, now' What innocence'” 

"In that case, I don’t understand the gentleman you quote Odintsova 
IS indisputably most endearing, but she behaves so coldly and austerely, 
that — ’’ 
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"Stall waters — ^you know'" Bazarov put in quickly "She’s cold, you 
say That’s just where the taste comes in For you like ice cream, don’t 
you’’’ 

"Perhaps," Arcadii muttered "I can’t judge about that She wishes 
to make your acquaintance and asked me to bring you to see her ’’ 

"I can imagine how you’ve painted me' However, you did the right 
thing Take me along Whatever she may be — ^whether she’s simply 
a provincial lioness, or an 'emancipated woman,’ i la Kukshina, the 
fact remains that she's got a pair of shoulders whose like I’ve not set 
eyes on for a long while ’’ 

Arcadii felt a twinge at Bazarov’s cynicism, but — as often happens — 
he reproached his friend for something else than the precise thing he 
disliked about him 

"Why are you unwilling to allow freedom of thought in women^’’ 
he asked in a low voice 

"Because, brother, as far as my observations go, among women it is 
only the freaks who go in for freedom of thought ’’ 

At this point the conversation came to an end Both young men left 
immediately after supper They were followed by a nervously malicious 
yet somewhat hesitating laugh from Kukshina, whose vanity had been 
deeply wounded by neither one nor the other having paid her any 
attention She stayed later than anyone at the ball, and at four o’clock 
in the morning she danced a polka-mazurka through with Sitnicov, in 
the Parisian style This edifying spectacle was the final event of the 
Governor's gala 


XV 

"Let’s see what species of mammalia this specimen belongs to," 
Bazarov was saying to Arcadii the following day, as they mounted the 
staircase of the hotel at which Odintsova was stopping "I scent some- 
thing out of the way here ’’ 

"I’m surprised at you'” exclaimed Arcadii, "What^ You — you, 
Bazarov' — clinging to that narrow morality which — ’’ 

"What a funny fellow you are'” Bazarov cut him short carelessly 
"Don’t you know that in our dialect and for the likes of us 'something 
out of the way’ means 'everything is hunky-dory’^ There’s good hunt- 
ing here, see^ Didn’t you tell me yourself today that she had made a 
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strange marriage — although, to my way of thinking, marrying a rich 
old man is by no means a strange business, but, on the contrary, a pru- 
dent one I don’t believe the gossip of the town, but I like to think, as 
out cultivated Governor says, that it’s well grounded ” 

Arcadii made no answer and knocked on the door of the room A 
young flunky in livery conducted the two friends into a large room, 
badly furnished, like all rooms in Russian hotels, but with flowers all 
over it Soon Odintsova herself appeared in a simple morning dress 
She seemed still younger by the light of the spring sunshine Arcadii 
presented Bazarov, and noticed with secret wonder that he seemed 
embarrassed, while Odintsova remained perfectly tranquil, as she had 
been the night before Bazarov himself was conscious of his embarrass- 
ment and was irritated by it "Of all things' Frightened of a petticoat'" 
he thought, and, sprawled out in an armchair just like Sitnicov, began 
talking with an exaggerated unrestraint, while Odintsova kept her 
clear eyes fixed on him 

Anna Sergheievna Odintsova was the daughter of Serghei Nico- 
laevich Loktev, notorious as an Adonis, an adventurer, and a gambler, 
who, after cutting a figure and making a splash for fifteen years in 
Petersburg and Moscow, wound up by losing his shirt, and was forced 
to retire to the country, where, however, he died shortly, leaving a very 
small property to his two daughters — Anna, a girl of twenty, and 
Katya, a child of twelve Their mother, who came of an impoverished 
line of princes, the H s, had died at Petersburg when her hus- 

band was in his heyday Anna's position after her father’s death was 
very difficult The brilliant education she had received in Petersburg 
had not fitted her for enduring the cares of domestic life and estate 
management, or an obscure existence in the country She knew abso- 
lutely no one in the whole neighborhood, and there was no one she 
could consult Her father had tried to avoid all contact with the neigh- 
bors, he despised them in his way and they despised him m theirs She 
did not lose her head, however, and promptly sent for a sister of her 
mother’s. Princess Avdotya Stepanovna H , a malicious and arro- 

gant old lady, who, on installing herself in her niece’s house, appro- 
priated all the best rooms for her own use, scolded and groused from 
mornmg till night, and would not go even for a walk in the garden 
unattended by her one serf, a surly flunky in a threadbare pea-green 
hvcry with light blue trimming and a three-cornered hat Anna put up 
patiently with all her aunt’s quirks, gradually set to work on her sister’s 
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education, and, it seemed, had already become reconciled to the idea of 
withering away in the wilderness 

But destiny had decreed another fate for her She chanced to be seen 
by a certain Odintsov, a very wealthy man of forty-six, an eccentric and 
a hypochondriac, bloated, heavy, and sour, but not stupid and not ill- 
natured, he fell in love with her and offered her his hand She con- 
sented to become his wife, and he lived six years with her, and on 
his death settled all his property upon her Anna Sergheievna re- 
mained in the country for nearly a year after his death, then she went 
abroad with her sister, but visited only Germany, she tired of it and 
came back to live at her beloved Nikolskoe, which was nearly thirty 
imles from the town of X There she had a magnificent, splen- 

didly furnished house and a beautiful garden, with conservatories, 
the late Odintsov had never begrudged himself anything Anna 
Sergheievna came to the town very rarely, for the most part only on 
business, and even then she did not stay long She was not liked in 
the province, there had been a fearful outcry at her marriage with 
Odintsov, all sorts of fantastic tales were told about her, it was as- 
serted that she had helped her father in his cardsharping tricks, and 
even that she had gone abroad out of necessity to conceal certain 
lamentable consequences "You understand of what,” the indignant 
gossips would wind up "She's been through fire and water,” they said 
of her, to which a noted provincial wit usually added the rest of the tag, 
"And brazen furnaces ” All these slanders reached her, but she turned 
a deaf ear to them, there was much independence and a good deal of 
determination in her character 

Odintsova sat leaning back in her armchair and listened with folded 
hands to Bazarov He, contrary to his wont, was talking a good deal 
and obviously trying to entertain her — another surprise for Arcadii 
He could not decide whether Bazarov was attaimng his object It was 
difficult to surmise from Anna Sergheievna’s face what impression 
was being made on her, it retained the same expression, affable and 
refined, her beautiful eyes were lighted up by attention, but an un- 
troubled attention Bazarov's posturing had affected her unpleasantly 
for the first few minutes of his visit like a bad odor or a j'arring sound, 
but she saw at once that he was nervous, and found this even flattering 
Vulgarity alone repelled her, and no one could have accused Bazarov of 
vulgarity 

Arcadii was fated to be incessantly surprised that day He had ex- 
pected that Bazarov would talk to a clever woman like Odintsova about 
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his convictions and views, while she herself had expressed a desire to 
listen to the man "who has the courage not to believe in anything " 
But instead of that Bazarov discoursed on medicine, on homeopathy, 
and on botany It turned out that Odintsova had not wasted her time 
in solitude, she had read a number of good books, and sjsoke excellent 
Russian She led the conversation around to music, but notiang that 
Bazarov did not appreciate art, she quietly brought it back to botany, 
even though Arcadii was )ust launching into a discourse upon the sig- 
nificance of folk melodies Odintsova continued to treat him as though 
he were a younger brother, apparently she appreciated the goodness 
and simpleheartedness of youth in him — and that was all For over 
three hours did the conversation last, leisurely, varied, and animated 

The friends at last got up and began to take their leave Anna 
Sergheievna looked cordially at them, held out her beautiful white 
hand to both, and, after a moment's thought, said with a hesitating but 
delightful smile 

"If you aren't afraid of being bored, gentlemen, come to see me at 
Nikolskoe ’’ 

"Oh, Anna Sergheievna'" Arcadii exclaimed, "I’d consider it the 
greatest happiness — ” 

"And you, M’sieu' Bazarov'*" 

Bazarov only bowed, and Arcadii had his last surprise he noticed 
that his friend was blushing 

"Well," he asked him out in the street, "are you still of the same 
opinion, that she's — all my, my, my^" 

"Who can tell anything about her^ Just see how she froze all up'” 
retorted Bazarov, and after a brief pause added, "She’s a perfect grand 
duchess, a regal personage She only needs a long train to her dress 
and a crown on her head ” 

"Our grand duchesses don’t talk such excellent Russian,” remarked 
Arcadii 

"She’s been through the mill, brother, she knows what hard-earned 
bread tastes like'” 

"Anyway, she’s charming as can be," observed Arcadii. 

"What a magnificent body,” Bazarov went on "What a subject for 
the dissecting table'” 

"Stop it, for God’s sake, Eugene' You’re really going too far ” 

"Well, don’t get angry, you softy I told you she’s first-rate We must 
go for a stay with her.” 

"When>” 
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"Well, why not the day after tomorrow^ What are we going to do 
here? Drink champagne with Kukshina? Listen to your relative, the 
Liberal dignitary? Let's dash off the day after tomorrow, then By the 
way — my father's patch of ground isn’t far from there This Nikol- 
skoe's on the S road, isn t it?” 

"Yes ” 

"Optime 1 Why shilly-shally? It's only fools that do — and those 
who ate too clever A magnificent body. I’m telling you’” 

Three days later the two friends were rolling along the road to 
Nikolskoe The day was bright and not too hot, and the well-fed post- 
ing horses trotted along in unison, switching their tied and plaited 
tails Arcadii looked at the road and, without knowing why, was 
smiling 

"Congratulate me' ' exclaimed Bazarov suddenly ' Today’s the 
twenty second of June, my birthday Let’s see how well my guardian 
angel will keep an eye on me Today they re expecting me home, he 
added, lowering his voice Well, they ean go on expecting me It isn't 
so important 


XVI 

The country house in which Anna Serglieicvna lived stood on a sloping 
exposed hill at no great distance from a yellow stone church with a 
green roof, white columns, and a fresco over the main portal represent- 
ing the Resurrection of Christ in the ' Italian ” style Sprawling in the 
foreground of the picture was a swarthy warrior in a helmet, specially 
conspicuous for his rotund contours Behind the church a long village 
stretched in two rows, with chimneys peeping out here and there above 
the thatched roofs The manor house was built in the same style as the 
church, the style known among us as Alexandrine, this house, too, was 
painted yellow and had a green roof and white columns, and a pedi- 
ment with an escutcheon on it The provincial architect had put up both 
buildings with the approval of the deceased Odintsov, who could not 
endure — as he expressed it — any idle and arbitrary innovations what- 
soever The house was Hanked by the dark trees of an old garden an 
avenue of clipped pines led up to the entrance 

Our friends were met in the hall by two well-grown footmen in 

* Splendid' 
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livery, one of them at once ran for the steward The steward, a stout 
man in a black dress coat, promptly appeared and led the visitors by 
a staircase covered with rugs to a special room, in which two bedsteads 
were already prepared for them with all necessaries for dressing It was 
clear that order reigned supreme in the house, everything was clean, 
everything was redolent of some decorous fragrance, just the same as 
in ministerial reception rooms 

"Anna Sergheievna asks you to please come down to her in half an 
hour,” the steward announced "Are there any orders you would cate 
to give meanwhile’” 

"No orders, my dear fellow,” answered Bazarov "Unless you’ll be 
so good as to trouble yourself to bring me a glass of vodka ” 

"Yes, Sir,” said the steward, not without some perplexity, and he 
withdrew, his boots creaking 

"What grand genie'" remarked Bazarov "That’s what they call it 
in your set, isn't it’ She’s a grand duchess, and that’s all there’s to it ” 

"A fine grand duchess,” retorted Arcadii, ”to invite two such high 
and mighty aristocrats as you and me for a stay at the very first meeting ” 

"Especially me, a future pillroller, and the son of a pillroller, and 
a village sexton’s grandson You know, I suppose, I'm the grand- 

son of a sexton’ Like Speranski,” ’ Bazarov added after a brief silence, 
and his lips curved 

"And she is so self-indulgent — oh, but she is self-indulgent, is this 
grand lady' Should we put on full dress by any chance’” 

Arcadii merely shrugged his shoulders — but he, too, felt a little 
abashed 

Half an hour later Bazarov and Arcadii went down together into 
the drawing room It was a spacious, high-ceilinged room, furnished 
rather luxuriously but without any particular taste Heavy, expensive 
furniture was ranged in the usual stiff order along walls covered with 
cinnamon-colored paper with gold arabesques, Odintsov had ordered 
the furniture from Moscow through a friend and agent of his, a wine 
dealer Over a divan in the center of one wall hung a portrait of a flabby, 
fair-haired man — and the portrait seemed to be eying the visitors un- 
fnendlily 

"Must be the late lamented himself,” Bazarov whispered to Arcadii 
and, wrinkling up his nose, he added "Maybe we’d better clear out 
quickly ” 

But at that instant their hostess herself walked in She had on a light 

* Count M M Speranski ( r 772-1839), famo is statesman 
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barege dress, her hair, smoothly combed back behind her ears, gave 
a girlish expression to her pure and fresh face 

"Thank you for keeping your word," she began "You must stay a 
while with me, really, it's not bad here I’ll introduce you to my sister, 
she plays the piano well That doesn’t mean much to you, M’sieu’ 
Baaarov, but you, I think, M’sieu’ Kirsanov, are fond of music Be- 
sides my sister I have an old aunt living with me, and one of our neigh- 
bors drops in sometimes to play cards, that makes up our whole circle. 
And now let’s sit down ’’ 

Odintsova delivered this whole little speech with peculiar preasion, 
as though she had learned it by heart, then she turned to Arcadii It 
turned out that her mother had known Arcadn's mother, and had even 
been her confidante in her love for Arcadn’s father Arcadii began 
talking with great warmth of his dead mother, while Bazarov took to 
looking through albums in the meantime "What a tame little fellow 
I’m getting to be,” he was thinking to himself 

A beautiful greyhound bitch with a blue collar on ran into the draw- 
ing room, tapping on the floor with her nails, immediately followed 
by a girl of eighteen, black-haired and swarthy, with a somewhat round 
but pleasing face and small dark eyes She was carrying a basket filled 
with flowers 

"And here’s my Katya,” said Odintsova, indicating her with a motion 
of her head Katya made a slight curtsy, settled down beside her sister, 
and began sorting the flowers The greyhound, whose name was Fifi, 
went up, wagging her tail, to each of the visitors in turn, and thrust her 
cold nose into the hands of each 

"Did you pick all that yourself^’’ asked Odintsova 
"By myself,” answered Katya 
"Is auntie coming to tea?” 

"Yes ” 

When Katya spoke, she had a very endearing smile, timid and can- 
did, and looked up from under her eyebrows with a sort of humorous 
seventy Everything about her still had the greenness of youth her 
voice, and the bloom on her whole face, and her rosy hands with the 
whitish circles on the palms, and her shoulders just the least bit nar- 
row She was constantly blushing and breathing rapidly 

Odintsova turned to Bazarov "You’re looking at the photographs 
only from politeness, Eugene Vassilyich,” she began "'That doesn’t 
interest you You'd better copie closer to us, and let’s have a discussion 
about something or other ” 
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Bazaiov drew neater 
"What's yout pleasure’” he asked 
"Whatever subject you like I warn you I’m a dreadfully argumenta- 
tive person " 

"You’" 

"Yes That seems to surprise you Why’ ’ 

"Because, as far as I can judge, you have a calm, cool character, 
whereas one must be impulsive to be argumentative ” 

"How can you have had time to understand me so soon’ In tlie 
first place I arn impatient and insistent — ask Katya, and in the second 
place I am very easily carried away ” 

Bazarov looked at Anna Setgheievna 

■ Perhaps, you ought to know best And so you ate inclined for a 
discussion By all means I was looking through the views of the Saxon 
mountains in yout album, and you remarked that that couldn’t interest 
me You said so because you suppose me to have no feeling for art, and 
as a fact I haven't any, but these views might be interesting to me from 
a geological viewpoint, from the viewpoint of the formation of the 
mountains, for instance ” 

"Excuse me, as a geologist you’d rather have recourse to a book, 
to a special work on the subject, and not a drawing ’’ 

"The drawing shows me at a glance what would be spread over ten 
pages in a book 

Anna Sergheievna was silent for a little while 
"And so you haven’t a jot of artistic feeling’’’ she observed, putting 
her elbows on the table, and by that very action bringing her face 
nearer to Bazarov "However can you get along without it’’ 

"Why, what does one need it for, may I ask’” 

"Well, if only to enable one to recognae and study people ” 

Bazarov smiled slightly 

'In the first place, that’s what experience in life is for, and in the 
second, I assure you, studying separate individualities isn’t worth the 
bother All people are like one another, in soul as in body, each of us 
has a brain, spleen, a heart, and lungs made and arranged alike, and 
the so-called moral qualities are the very same in all, the slight variations 
don’t mean a thing A single human specimen is sufficient to judge all 
the others by People are like trees in a forest no arborist is going to 
bother studying each individual birch ” 

Katya, who was leisurely matching the flowers, lifted her eyes to 
Bazarov with a puzzled look and, encountering his rapid and careless 
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glatice, crimsoned up to her ears Anna Sergheievna shook her head. 

"Trees in a forest," she repeated his words "According to you, 
then, there is no difference between the stupid man and the intelligent 
one, between the good and the eviP” 

"No, there is a difference, )ust as between a sick man and a healthy 
one The lungs of a pulmonary consumptive are not at all in the 
same condition as yours and mine, though they are made on the same 
plan We know approximately what bodily diseases come from, while 
moral disorders come from bad education, from all the bosh people's 
heads are stuffed with from their earliest years — from the hideous state 
of soaety, in short Reform society, and there will be no diseases ” 
Bazarov said all this with such an air as if he were at the same time 
thinking to himself "You can believe me or not — it's all one to me'” 
He was slowly passing his long fingers over his side whiskers, while 
his eyes strayed over the corners of the room 

"And you suppose," observed Anna Sergheievna, "that when society 
will have become reformed there will be no stupid and wicked people^" 
"At least, in a proper organization of society it will be absolutely 
one whether a man is stupid or clever, wicked or good ” 

"Yes, I understand, they will all have one and the same sort of 
spleen " 

"Precisely so, Madam " 

Odintsova turned to Arcadii 

"And what’s your opinion Arradii Nicolaevich^” 

"I agree with Eugene, " he answered 
Katya looked up at him from under her brows 
"You amaze me, gentlemen," commented Odintsova, "but we’ll 
discuss things further Now, however, I hear my aunt coming in to 
tea, we must spare her ears " 

Anna Sergheievna's aunt, Princess H , a wizened little woman 

with a pinched-up face that looked like a small clenched fist, and staring 
malicious eyes under a gray scratch wig, came in, and, scarcely bowing to 
the guests, she sank into a roomy velvet-covered armchair upon which 
none but she had the right to sit Katya put a footstool under her feet, 
the old woman did not thank her, did not even glance at her, her hands 
merely stirred under the yellow shawl, which practically covered her 
whole wizened body The Princess was fond of yellow, her cap, too, had 
bright yellow ribbons 

"How have you slept, Aunt^ ’ inquired Odintsova, raising her voice 
"That dog IS m here again," the old lady growled in reply and, having 
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noticed that Fifi had taken two hesitating steps in her direction, she 
cried "Get out' Get out'” 

Katya called Fih and opened the door for her 
Fifi dashed out delighted, in the expectation of being taken for a 
walk, but, left alone outside the door, she began scratching and whin- 
ing The Princess scowled Katya was about to go out 

"I expect tea is ready,” said Odintsova "Come, gentlemen; Aunt, 
please come in to tea " 

The Princess got up from her armchair without a word and was the 
first out of the drawing room They all followed her into the dining 
room A little page in livery drew back from the table, with much 
scraping, another tabooed armchair covered with cushions, into which 
the Princess sank She was the first to whom Katya, in pouring out the 
tea, handed a cup emblazoned with a heraldic crest The crone put 
some honey in her cup (she considered it both sinful and extravagant 
to drink tea with sugar in it, though she never spent a copper herself 
on anything), and suddenly asked in a hoarse voice, ' And what does 
Prince Ivan wnte^” — she pronounced it "Preence ” 

No one made her any reply Bazarov and Arcadii soon guessed that 
no attention was paid to her, although she was treated respectfully 
"They keep her here to make themselves important,” thought Baza- 
rov "Princely spawn, you see ” 

After tea Anna Sergheievna suggested a stroll, but it began to drizzle, 
and the whole party, with the exception of the Princess, returned to the 
drawing room The neighbor, who was a devotee of cards, arrived, 
his name was Porphyrii Platonich, a stoutish, grayish man with shortish 
legs that seemed carved, he was most polite and amusing Anna Serghei- 
evna, who was still talking for the most part with Bazarov, asked him 
whether he wouldn't like to try his hand against them in old-fashioned 
preference^ Bazarov assented, saying that he ought to prepare himself 
beforehand for the duties awaiting him as a country medico 

"Watch out for yourself,” Anna Sergheievna warned him "Por- 
phyrii Platonich and I will overwhelm you And you, Katya, she 
added, "play something for Arcadii Nicolaevich, he s fond of music, 
and It’ll give us a chance to listen, too ” 

Katya went unwillingly to the piano, and Arcadii, though he cer- 
tainly was fond of music, unwillingly followed her, it seemed to him 
that Odintsova was shunting him off — although like every young man 
of his age he already felt a certain vague and oppressive emotion 
surging up in his heart, something like a premonition of love Katya 
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raised the top of the ^land piano and widiout looking at Arcadu she 
asked in a low voice 

"What should I play for you?” 

"Whatever you like,” Arcadu answered indifferently 
"What sort of music do you like best?” Katya asked again, without 
moving 

"Classical,” Arcadu answered in the same tone of voice 
"Do you like Mozart?" 

"Yes, I like Mozart ” 

Katya pulled out Mozart's Sonata-Fantasia in C minor She played 
very well, although rather overprecisely and dryly Without taking 
her eyes off the notes, she sat upright and stiffly, and only toward the 
end of the sonata did her face take on a bright glow, and a tiny lock 
of her loosened hair straggled down over her dark eyebrow 

Arcadu was particularly struck by the last part of the sonata, that 
part wherein, in the midst of the captivating gaiety of the insouciant air, 
there suddenly arise pangs of such mournful, almost tragic, sorrowing 
But the ideas stirred in him by Mozart's music had nothing to do with 
Katya Looking at her, he simply thought "Well, this young lady 
doesn't play so badly, and she's not so bad-looking herself ” 

When she had finished the sonata, Katya, without taking her hands 
off the keys, asked ' Enough?" 

Arcadu declared that he dared not trouble her again, and began talk- 
ing to her about Mozart, and asked her whether she had chosen that 
sonata herself or if someone had recommended it to her But Katya 
answered him monosyllabically, she went back into her shell, withdrew 
into herself Whenever this happened with her, she did not come out 
again soon, her very face assumed an obstinate, almost stolid, expression 
at such times She was not exactly shy but rather diffident and quite 
overawed by her sister, who had educated her and who naturally had 
no suspicion of the fact Arcadu wound up with having to call Fifi to 
him and patting her on the head with a benevolent smile, in order to 
save face 

Katya again busied herself with her flowers 

Bazarov meanwhile was losing and losing Anna Sergheievna played 
cards in masterly fashion, Porphyrii Platonich, too, could hold his own 
in the game Bazarov lost a sum which, though trifling in itself, still was 
not altogether a pleasant thing At supper Anna Sergheievna again 
turned the conversation on botany 

"We'll go for a walk tomorrow morning,” she said to Bazarov "I 
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■want you to teach me the Latin names of the wild flowers and their 
peculiarities ” 

"Of what use would the Latin names be to you^" asked Bazarov 

"Order is needed in everything,” she answered 

"What an exquisite woman Anna Sergheievna is'" Arcadii exclaimed 
when he was alone with his friend in the room assigned to them 

"Yes,” answered Bazarov, "a female with brains And she’s seen 
life, too ’’ 

"In what sense do you mean that, Eugene Vassilyich^” 

"In a good sense, a good sense, my dear friend, Arcadii Nicolaich' 
I’m convinced she also manages her estate excellently However, it 
isn’t she whois the supreme miracle, but her sister " 

"What^ That dark little thing^’ 

"Yes, that dark little thing She’s the one who s fresh and un- 
touched and shy and silent, and anything you like There's someone 
worth taking in hand You could fashion her into whatever you desire, 
but the other’s shopworn " 

Arcadii made no reply to Bazarov, and each of them got into bed 
with rather singular thoughts of his own in his head 

Anna Sergheievna, too, thought of her guests that evening Bazarov 
had proven to her liking because of the absence of gallantry in him and 
the very brusquerie of his views She saw in him something new which 
she had not chanced to meet before — and she was curious by nature 

Anna Sergheievna was quite a strange creature Having no preju- 
dices of any kind, having even no strong beliefs, she never retreated 
before anything and was not going in any particular direction She 
saw many things clearly, she was interested in many things, but noth- 
ing satisfied her completely, and, besides, she hardly desired complete 
satisfaction Her intellect was at the same time inquiring and indif- 
ferent, her doubts never quieted down to forgetfulness and never 
grew strong enough to disturb her Had she not been rich and inde- 
pendent she would perhaps have thrown herself into the fray, have 
come to know passion But life was easy for her, even though she was 
bored now and then, and she continued to pass day after day with 
deliberation and with only rare pierturbations Rainbow hues would 
occasionally burst into glow even before her eyes, but she breathed 
more freely when they died out and did not regret them Her imagina- 
tion may even have been borne away beyond the limits of what is con- 
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sidered permissible by the laws of conventional morality, but even 
then the blood coursed as quietly as ever through her fascinatingly 
graceful and tranquil body Sometimes, stepping out of her scented 
bath all warm and enervated, she would fall into reveries about the 
nothingness of life, its misery, toil, labor, and evil Her soul would be 
filled with sudden daring, would seethe with noble ardor, but a slight 
draft would blow from a half-closed window — and there would Anna 
Sergheievna be, all shrunk into herself and plaintive and almost com- 
plaining, and there was only one thing she felt a need of at that instant 
— not to have that nasty draft blowing on her 

Like all women who have not succeeded in knowing love, she de- 
sired something, without herself knowing what Strictly speaking, she 
did not desire anything, but it seemed to her that she desired every- 
thing She had hardly been able to endure the late Odintsov (she had 
married him out of calculation, although probably she would not have 
consented to become his wife if she had not considered him a kind- 
hearted man), and had acquired a secret repugnance of all men, whom 
she could not imagine to herself other than slovenly, heavy, sluggish, 
and impotently importunate creatures Once, somewhere abroad, she 
had met a young handsome Swede, with a chivalrous expression, with 
honest blue eyes under an open brow, he had made a strong impression 
on her, but this had not kept her from returning to Russia 

"A strange man, this doctor'” she thought as she lay in her luxurious 
bed on lace pillows under a light silk coverlet Anna Sergheievna had 
inherited from her father a little of his inclination for luxury She had 
loved her sinful but good-natured father very much, and he had idol- 
ized her, joking with her in a friendly way as though she were an equal, 
confiding in her fully and asking her advice Her mother she scarcely 
remembered 

"This doctor is a strange man'” she repeated to herself She stretched, 
smiled, clasped her hands behind her head, then ran her eyes over a 
couple of pages of a silly French novel, let the book drop — and fell 
asleep, all pure and cool in her snowy and fragrant linen 

The following morning Anna Sergheievna went off botanizing with 
Bazarov right after breakfast and returned just before lunch Arcadii 
did not go off anywhere and spent about an hour with Katya He was 
not bored with her, she herself volunteered to play again the sonata 
of the day before, but when Odintsova came back at last, when he 
caught sight of her, his heart momentarily contracted She came through 
the garden with a rather tired step, her cheeks were glowing and her 
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eyes shining more brightly than usual under her ronnd straw bat. She 
was twirlmg in her fingos the thin stalk of some field flower, her light 
mantle had shpped down to her elbows, and the wide gray ribbons 
of her hat dung to her bosom Bazarov was walking behmd her, self- 
confident and careless as usual, but the expression of his face, even 
tliough cheerful and kindly, was not to Arcadu’s liking Muttenng 
"Good morning'" Bazarov went to his room, while Odmtsova shook 
Arcadii’s hand absent-mindedly and also went past him 

"Good morning'" Arcadii reflected "Why, haven't we seen each 
other already today?" 


XVII 

Time (a well-known fact) sometimes flies on the wmgs of a bird, 
sometimes crawls like a worm, but man is wont to be particularly happy 
when he does not even notice whether it passes quickly or slowly It 
was precisely thus that Arcadii and Bazarov spent fifteen days at 
Odintsova's The orderliness she had set up in her house and in her 
life partly contributed to this result She adhered strictly to this order- 
liness herself, and forced others to submit thereto Everything through- 
out the day was done at a set time In the morning, precisely at eight, 
all assembled for tea, from morning tea till lunch time everyone did 
as he or she pleased, the hostess herself was occupied with her man- 
ager (the estate was on the rent system), her steward, and her head 
housekeeper Before dinner all met agam for conversation or reading, 
the evening was devoted to strolling, cards, music, at half-past ten 
Anna Sergheievna retired to her own room, gave her orders for the 
following day, and went to bed Bazarov did not like this measured, 
somewhat ostentatious regularity in daily life "It's like moving along 
rails," he maintained, the livened flunkies, the decorous stewards, of- 
fended his democratic sentiments He declared that one might as well 
go the whole hog and dine as the British do, in full dress and white 
tics He once spoke plainly upon the subject to Anna Sergheievna Her 
attitude was such that no one hesitated to speak his mind freely before 
her She heard him out and then replied "From your point of view 
you’re right — and perhaps in that instance I am being the grand lady, 
but you can't hve m the country without orderliness — you'd be over- 
come by ennui,” and she continued to go on in her own way. 
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Bazarov grumbled, but the very reason life was so easy for him and 
Arcadii at Odintsova’s was because everything in her house "moved 
on rails ’’ For all that, a change had taken place in both the young men 
from the very first days of their stay at Nikolskoe Bazarov, toward 
whom Anna Sergheievna was obviously favorably inclined although 
she seldom agreed with him, began to evince an uneasiness unprec- 
edented in him he became easily irritable, spoke unwillingly, had 
an angry look, and could not sit still in one place, just as though 
something were egging him on As for Arcadii, who had made up his 
mind conclusively that he was in love with Odintsova, he had begun 
to yield to a gentle despondency However, this despondency did not 
interfere with his drawing closer to Katya, it even helped him to get 
on affectionate, friendly terms with her "She does not appreciate me' 
So be it' But here is a gentle being who does not reject me,’’ he thought, 
and his heart again knew the sweetness of magnanimous emotions 
Katya vaguely realized that he was seeking some sort of consolation 
in her company and did not deny him or herself the innocent pleasure 
of a half-shy, half-trusting friendship They did not talk to each other 
in Anna Sergheievna’s presence Katya always shrank into herself 
under the keen eye of her sister, while Arcadii, as befits a man in 
love, could no longer pay attention to anything else when near the 
object of his passion But he felt at his ease only with Katya He 
was conscious that it was beyond his power to interest Odint- 
sova, he was shy and at a loss whenever he was left alone with her, 
and she likewise did not know what to say to him — he was too young 
for her With Katya, on the other hand, Arcadii felt at home, he treated 
her condescendingly, did not discourage her from expressing the im- 
pressions aroused in her by music, the reading of novels, verse, and 
other such trifles, without noticing or reahzing that these trifles inter- 
ested him as well Katya, for her part, did not hinder him from indulg- 
ing in melancholy Arcadii was at his ease with Katya, Odintsova was at 
her ease with Bazarov, and thus it usually came to pass that the two 
couples, after being a little while together, would go off on their 
separate ways, especially during the walks Katya adored nature, and 
Arcadii loved it, though he dared not confess this, Odintsova was rathei 
indifferent to it, just as Bazarov was 'The almost continual separation 
of the two friends was not without its consequences, the relations 
between them began to change Bazarov gave up discussing Odintsova 
with Arcadii, gave up even abusing her "aristocratic ways”, Katya, it 
IS true, he praised as before, and only advised Arcadii to restrain her 
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sentimental tendencies, but his praises were hurried, his advice dry, 
and in general he talked to him less than before He seemed to 
be avoiding him, seemed to be ashamed of him 

Arcadii noticed all this but kept his observations to himself 

The real cause of all this "newness” was the feeling inspired in 
Bazarov by Odintsova, a feeling which tortured and maddened him, 
and which he would at once have denied with scornful laughter and 
cynical abuse if anyone had even remotely hinted at the {Possibility of 
what was taking place in him Bazarov had a great love for women 
and for feminine beauty, but love in the ideal or, as he expressed it, 
romantic sense, he called tommyrot, unforgivable imbecility, he re- 
garded chivalrous sentiments as something in the nature of deformity 
or disease and had more than once expressed his wonder that Schiller’s 
Toggenburg and all the minnesingers and troubadours had not been 
clapped into a lunatic asylum 

' If a woman strikes your fancy,” he used to say, "try and get some- 
where, but if you can’t — well, turn your back on her — there are lots 
of good Ash in the sea ” 

Odintsova had taken his fancy, the widespread rumors about her, 
the freedom and independence of her ideas, her unmistakable predis- 
position for him— everything, it seemed, was in his favor, but he soon 
perceived that he would not “get somewhere ” with her and, as for 
turning his back on her, he found it, to his bewilderment, beyond his 
power His blood was on fire directly if he merely thought of her, he 
could easily have mastered his blood, but something else had gotten 
into him, something he had never admitted, at which he had always 
jeered, at whrgh all his pride revolted In his conversations with Anna 
Sergheievna he expressed more strongly than ever his indifferent con- 
tempt for everything romantic, but when he was alone he recognized 
with indignation the romantic sentimentalist in himself Whereupon 
he would set off to the forest and walk through it with long strides, 
smashing the branches that came in his way and cursing under his breath 
both her and himself, or he would get into the hayloft in the barn and, 
obstinately closing his eyes, try to force himself to sleep, in which, of 
course, he did not always succeed Suddenly he would imagine that 
those chaste hands would one day twine about his neck, that those proud 
lips would res{3ond to his kisses, those clever eyes would dwell with 
tenderness — yes, with tenderness — on his, and his head would start 
spinning, and for an instant he would forget hunself, until mdignation 
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flared up in him again He cau^t himself in all sorts of "shameful'' 
thoughts, as though some fiend were mockmg him Sometimes it seemed 
to him that a change was taking place in Odintsova as well, that a 
certain something was emerging m the expression of her face, Chat 
perhaps — But at that very point he would stamp his foot or gnash his 
teeth and shake his fist m his own face 

And yet Bazarov was not altogether mistaken He had struck Odint- 
sova's imagination, he interested her, she thought a great deal about 
him In his absence she was not bored, she was not impatient for his 
coming, but his appearance immediately enlivened her, she liked to 
be left alone with him, and Lked to talk with him even when he 
angered her or offended her taste, her refined habits She was, as it 
were, eager to test hun and at the same time to probe herself 

One day, walking in the garden with her, he suddenly announced 
in a surly voice that he intended going to his father's place very soon 
She paled, as though some pang had gone through her heart, and such 
a pang that she wondered and mused long after upon its meaning 
Bazarov had spoken of his departure with no idea of putting her to 
the test, of seeing what would come of it, he never "made things up " 
On the morning of that day he had seen Timotheich, his father's 
manager, who had taken care of him when he was a child This Timo- 
theich, a little ancient of much expierience and astuteness, with faded 
yellow hair, a weatherbeaten red face, and tiny tear drops in his nar- 
rowed eyes, had unexpectedly appeared before Bazarov, in his short 
peasant coat of stout grayish-blue cloth, belted with a torn strap, and 
in tarred boots 

"Ah, old-timer, how are you^” Bazarov had cried out 

"How do you do, friend Eugene Vassilyich?” began the little ancient, 
and he smiled with delight so that his whole face was suddenly covered 
with wrinkles 

"What have you come for^ They’ve sent you for me, eh?” 

"Heavens, Sir, how could that be?" mumbled Timotheich (He re- 
called the strict injunctions he had received from his master on start- 
ing ) "We were going to the town on master’s business, and we got 
word of Your Honor, and so here we turned off on out way — to have 
a look at Your Honor, that is — as if we could even think of troublmg 
you'" 

"Come, don’t be lying'” Bazarov cut him short "Would this be your 
road to the town, now?” Timotheich shifted from foot to foot and 
made no answer "Is my father well?” 
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"Thank God, Sir " 

"And my mother? 

"And Anna Vlassievna, too, glory be to God " 

"They’re expectmg me, never fear?" 

The little ancient held his tiny head to one side 
"Ah, Eugene Vassilyich, how else? As you believe m God, it fair 
breaks one's heart to look at your parents, so it does ’’ 

"There, that'll do, that'll do* Don't lay it on too thick Tell them 
I’ll be there soon " 

"I hear you. Sir," answered Timotheich with a sigh 
As he went out of the house, he pulled his cap down on his head 
with both hands, clambered into a wretched-looking racing sulky, 
and went ofl? at a trot, but not in the direction of the town 

On the evening of the same day Odintsova was sitting in her own 
room with Bazarov while Arcadii walked up and down the drawing 
room listening to Katya's playing The Princess had gone upstairs to her 
own room, she could not bear guests as a rule, and espeaally these 
"new crackpates, ' as she called them In the main rooms she merely 
sulked, but then in her own room, before her maid, she made up for 
it by exploding into such cursing that the cap danced on her head 
together with the scratch wig Odintsova was well aware of 
this 

"How IS it you are proposing to leave us?” she began "And what 
about your promise?' 

Bazarov started 
"What promise. Madam?" 

"Have you forgotten? You wanted to give me a few lessons in chem 
istry ” 

"It can't be helped. Madam' My father expects me, I can’t loiter any 
longer However, you can read Pelouse et Fremy, Notions geneialet 
de Chimie, it's a good book and clearly written You’ll find everything 
you need in it ” 

"But do you remember — you assured me a book can t take the place 
of — I’ve forgotten how you put it, but you know what I want to say 
Do you remember?” 

"It can't be helped. Madam'" Bazarov repeated 
"Why leave?” asked Odintsova, dropping her voice 
He glanced at her She had thrown her head on the back of her easy 
chair, and had crossed her arms, bare to the elbows on her breast She 
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seemed paler m the light ot tne single lamp covered with a perforated 
paper shade An ample white gown hid her completely in its soft folds, 
the tips of her feet, also crossed, were hardly visible 
"And why stay’” Bazarov countered 
Odintsova turned her head slightly 

"You ask why’ Haven't you enjoyed yourself here? Ot do you think 
you won't be missed’” 

"I’m sure of it ” 

Odintsova was silent a while "You’re wrong in thinking so How- 
ever, I don’t believe you You couldn’t have said that seriously ’’ 
Bazarov still sat immovable "Eugene Vassilyich, why don’t you say 
something’” 

"Why, what am I to say to you’ It isn’t worth while missing people, 
as a aeneral thine — and surely not me ” 

"Why so’” 

"I’m a practical, uninteresting person I don’t know how to converse ” 
"You’re begging for compliments, Eugene Vassilyich ” 

"That’s not a habit of mine Don’t you know yourself that I’ve 
nothing in common with the refined aspect of life, that aspect which 
you prize so much’” 

Odintsova bit the cornet of her handkerchief 

"You may think what you like, but I’ll be bored when you go away ” 

"Arcadii will stay on,” remarked Bazarov 

Odintsova shrugged her shoulders slightly 

"I’ll be bored,” she repeated 

"Really’ At any rate, you won’t feel bored long ’’ 

"What makes you suppose that’” 

"Because you told me yourself that you're bored only when your 
regular routine is broken You’ve ordered your life with such un- 
impeachable regularity that there can be no place in it for tedium ot 
yearning — for any depressing emotions whatsoever ” 

' And you find that I am so unimpeachable — that is to say, that I’ve 
ordered my life with such regularity’” 

"I should say so* Here’s an example in a few minutes it’ll strike 
ten and I know beforehand that you will drive me away ” 

"No, I won’t drive you away, Eugene Vassilyich You may remain 
Open that window — I feel half stifled somehow ” 

Bazarov got up and gave the window a push It flew open noisily 
and suddenly He had not expected it to open so easily, besides, his 
hands were shaking The dark soft mght peered into the room with 
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Its almost black sky, its faintly rustling trees, and the fresh fragrance 
of the pure open air 

"Draw the blind and sit down,” said Odintsova "I want to have a 
talk with you before you go away Tell me something about yourself — 
that IS something you never talk about ” 

"I try to talk to you upon improving subjects, Anna Setgheievna ” 
"You’re very modest But I'd like to know something about you, 
about your family, about your father, whom you are forsaking us for ” 
"Why IS she saying such things^” Bazarov wondered 
"All that IS not in the least entertaining," he uttered aloud "Espe- 
cially for you, we are an obscure lot ” 

' And, according to you, I am an aristocrat’" 

Bazarov lifted his eyes to Odintsova 
"Yes,” he said with exaggerated brusquerie 
She smiled slightly 

"1 see you know me but little, even though yon do maintain that all 
people resemble one another and that it’s not worth bothering to study 
them I’ll tell you my life some day — but you tell me yours first ’’ 

"I know you but little," repeated Bazarov ' Perhaps you re right, 
perhaps every being really is an enigma Why, take you, for example, 
you keep aloof from society, you are oppressed by it, and you have 
invited two students to stay with you Why do you, with your intellect, 
with your beauty, live in the country’” 

“What’ What was it you said’” Odintsova interposed eagerly 
"With my — beauty’” 

Bazarov scowled 

"Never mind that,” he muttered "I meant to say that I don’t under 
stand very well why you have settled in the country ” 

"You don’t understand that However, you explain it to yourself 
in some way’” 

"Yes I assume that you remain continually in the same place be- 
cause you have overpampered yourself, because you’re very fond of 
comfort, of ease, and most indifferent to everything else 

Odintsova again smiled slightly "You absolutely refuse to believe 
that I’m capable of being carried away by anything’” 

Bazarov glanced at her from under his brows 
"By curiosity, if you like, but not otherwise ” 

"Really’ Well, now I understand why we’ve become such friends, 
you’re the very same sort of person as myself, you see ” 
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"We’ve become such friends — ’’ Bazarov uttered in a stifled voice 
"Yes' For I'd forgotten that you wish to leave ” 

Bazarov got up The lamp burnt dimly in the middle of the dark, 
fragrant, isolated room, from time to time the blind shook, and the 
insidious freshness of the night flowed in, one could hear the myste- 
rious whisperings of that night Odmtsova did not stir a single 
limb, a secret emotion was overcoming her little by little It was com- 
municated to Bazarov He suddenly became aware that he was alone 
with a young and lovely woman 

"Where are you going^" she said slowly 
He made no answer and sank into a chair 

"And so you consider me a placid, pampered, spoiled creature,” 
she went on in the same voice, never taking her eyes off the window 
■ Whereas I know so much about myself that I am very unhappy ” 
“You unhappy’ What from’ It can’t be possible you attach the least 
importance to abominable gossip’” 

Odintsova frowned It annoyed her that he had interpreted her 
words in such a way 

"Such tittle-tattle does not even amuse me, Eugene Vassilyich, and 
I am too proud to allow it to disturb me I am unhappy because — I have 
no desires, no will to live You look at me incredulously, you think 
it's a 'she-aristocrat' who's saying this, all in lace and sitting in a velvet 
easy chair Nor am I hiding the fact I love what you call comfort, but 
at the same time I have little desire to live Reconcile that contradiction 
as best you can However, that s all romantiasm in your eyes ” 

Bazarov shook his head 

"You’re in good health, independent, rich, what more would you 
have’ What do you want’” 

"What do I want’” echoed Odintsova, and she sighed "I’m very 
weary, I am old It seems to me I've been living a very long time Yes, 
1 am old," she added, ever so gently drawing the ends of hei mantilla 
over her bare arms Her eyes met Bazarov s and she blushed faintly "I 
already have so many recollections behind me my life in Petersburg, 
wealth, then poverty, then my father’s death, my marriage, then the 
inevitable trip abroad So many recollections yet there’s nothing to re- 
call, and ahead of me — ahead of me lies a long, long road, but there is 
no goal I even have no wish to go on " 

"You are so disillusioned’” asked Bazarov 

"No, but I am dissatisfied,” Odintsova replied, dwelling on each 
syllable "I think if I could become strongly attached to something — ” 
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"You want to fall in love," Bazarov interrupted her, "ye* 7°** 
cannot, therein lies your unhappiness " 

Odintsova began to examine the sleeves of mantilla 
"Am I really incapable of love^" «*•' ^ked 

"Hardly Only I was wro^s *<* calling that unhappiness On the 
contrary, it is rather 1*^ one to whom such a mischance befalls who 
deserves com™‘»cration " 

what mischance befalls him^" 

"Falling in love ” 

"And how do you know that’" 

"By hearsay," Bazarov answered in irritation 
"You're flirting," he thought, "you’re bored and are teasing me 
for want of something to do, while I — " His heart really seemed to be 
straining to escape from his breast 

"Besides, you are perhaps too exacting,” he said, bending his whole 
frame forward and playing with the fringe on his armchair 

"Perhaps My idea is everything or nothing A life for a life If 
you’ve taken mine, give up thine, and that without regret and without 
turning back Otherwise better not begin " 

"Well, why not’" observed Bazarov, "Those terms are fair and I’m 
surprised that so fat you — haven’t found what you wanted ” 

’ And do you think it would be easy to give oneself up wholly to 
anything whatsoever’" 

’’Not easy if you begin reflecting and waiting and keep adding value 
to yourself — -prizing yourself, I mean But to give yourself up without 
reflection is very easy " 

"How can one help prizing oneself’ If I am of no value, whoever 
would need my devotion’" 

"That's really not up to oneself, it’s somebody else s business to 
appraise one's value The chief thing is to be able to surrender one 
self ” 

Odintsova bent forward from the back of her chair 
"You speak," she began, "as though you've gone through all that ’ 
"It happened to be a propos, Anna Sergheievna, all that sort of 
thing, as you know, isn't in my line " 

"But you would be able to surrender’” 

"I don't know I shouldn't like to boast ” 

Odintsova said nothing, and Bazarov fell silent The sounds of the 
piano floated up to them from the drawing room 

"How is it f^tya is playing so late’” Odintsova remarked. 
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^ot up 

Yes, Jt reaw^ ,5 now, it’s tune for you to retire ’’ 

Wait a little, why yqu jq a hurry ^ I want to say something to 
you ” 

"What IS it^” 

"Wait a little," whispered Odintsova Her rested on Bazarov, 
it seemed as though she were examining him intently 

He strode across the room, then suddenly went up to her, iiucriedly 
said "Good-by'", squeezed her hand so that she almost cried out, and 
left the room She raised her crushed fingers to her lips, breathed on 
them, and suddenly, impulsively getting up from her low chair, she 
went with rapid steps toward the door, as though she wished to bring 
Bazarov back 

A maid came into the room with a decanter on a silver tray Odint- 
sova stopped, told her she could go, and sat down again, and again 
sank into thought Her braid came loose and like a dark snake slithered 
down on her shoulder The lamp burned long in Anna Sergheievna’s 
room, and for long did she sit without moving, only running her hands 
from time to time over her arms, nipped at by the chill of night 

Bazarov went back to his bedroom two hours later, his boots wet with 
dew, he was all tuiBed and glum He found Arcadii at the desk with 
a book in his hands, and with his coat all buttoned 

"What, not in bed yet’" he asked, apparently in annoyance 

"You've been sitting a long while with Anna Sergheievna this eve- 
ning," Arcadii remarked without answering his question 

"Yes, I sat with her all the while you and Katerina Sergheievna were 
playing the piano " 

"I was not playing — ’’ Arcadii began — and stopped He felt the 
tears were welling up in his eyes, and he did not want to start crying 
before his sarcastic friend 


XVIII 

The following morning when Odintsova came down to morning tea, 
Bazarov sat a long while bowed over his cup — and then suddenly 
glanced up at her She turned around to him as though he had nudged 
her, and it seemed to him that her face had become a little pale during 
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the night She soon withdrew to her own room and reappeared only 
at lunch. The weather was rainy from early morning, there was no 
possibility of going for a walk They all assembled in the drawing 
room Arcadii took the latest issue of some periodical and began read- 
ing It aloud The Princess, as was her wont, at first assumed an expres- 
sion of amazement, as though he were doing something improper, 
then glared at him malevolently, but he paid no attention to her 
"Eugene Vassilyich," said Odintsova, "let’s go up to my room 
There s something I want to ask you You mentioned a certain text- 
book yesterday — ” 

She got up and went to the door The Princess looked about her with 
such an expression as if she would say "Look, look — see how shocked 
I am'” and then returned to glaring at Arcadii, but the latter raised his 
voice and, exchanging glances with Katya, near whom he was sitting, 
went on reading 

Odintsova went with rapid steps to her study Bazarov followed her 
quickly, without raising his eyes, and only his ears caught the delicate 
swish and rustle of her silk gown gliding before him Odintsova sank 
into the same easy chair in which she had sat the previous evening, and 
Bazarov took up the same position as before 

"Well, what was the name of that book'* ’ she began after a brief 
silence 

Pclouse et Fremy, Notions genetales,” Bazarov answered "How- 
ever, I might also recommend Ganot, Traite elementaire de physicjue 
expeiimentale for you In this book the illustrations are clearer and, 
in general, this textbook — ” Odintsova held out her hand 

"You must forgive me, Eugene Vassilyich, but 1 didn't invite vou 
here to discuss textbooks I wanted to renew our conversation of last 
night You went away so suddenly — you won't be bored’” 

"I’m at your service, Anna Sergheievna But what was it, now, we 
were talking about last night’ ' 

Odintsova threw a sidelong glance at Bazarov 
"We w'ere talking of happiness, I believe I told you about myself 
By the way, I mentioned the word 'happiness ' Tell me why it is that 
even when we are enjoying music, for instance, or a fine evening, 
ora conversation with sympathetic people — why does it all seem rather 
an intimation of some boundless happiness existing somewhere than 
actual happiness — that is, such happiness as we ourselves possess’ 
Why IS It’ Or perhaps you feel nothing of the sort’” 
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"You know the saying, ‘Happiness is where we are not,' ” Bazarov 
retorted "Besides, you told me yesterday you are discontented Whereas 
I certainly never have such ideas conung into my head " 

"Perhaps they seem ridiculous to you^” 

"No, but they don’t come into my head ” 

"Really^ Do you know, I’d very much like to know what you think 
about?’ 

"What? I don’t understand you." 

"Look, I've long wanted to have a frank talk with you There’s no 
need to tell you — you know it yourself — that you're out of the ordinary 
run, you’re still young — all life is before you What are you preparing 
yourself for? What future awaits you? I mean to say — what goal do 
you want to attain? What are you going forward to? What is in your 
soul? In short, who are you, what are you?” 

"You surprise me, Anna Scrgheievna You know that I’m studying 
natural sciences, as for who I am — " 

"Yes, who are you?” 

"I’ve already informed you that I’m going to be a general prac- 
titioner ’’ 

Anna Sergheievna made a movement of impatience 
"Why do you say that? You don't believe it yourself Arcadii might 
answer me in that way, but not you ” 

"Why, what is the matter with Arcadii — " 

"Stop' Is It possible you would be content with such a humble career, 
and aren’t you yourself always maintaining that medicine doesn’t exist 
for you? You — with your ambition — a provincial doctor' You answer 
me like that to put me off, because you have no confidence in me what- 
soever But do you know, Eugene Vassilyich, that I could understand 
you — I myself have been poor and ambitious like you, I myself may 
have been through the same trials as you " 

"That’s all very well, Anna Sergheievna, but you must excuse me 
I'm not used to talking freely about myself as a general thing, and there's 
such a distance between us — ’’ 

"What distance? You want to tell me again that I’m an aristocrat? 
No more of that, Eugene Vassilyich, I think I have proved to you — ’’ 
"And even apart from that," broke in Bazarov, "what’s the use of 
talking and thinking about the future, which for the most part does 
not depend on us? If a chance turns up of doing something — well and 
good, and if it doesn t turn up— one can at least find satisfaction in 
not having blabbed too much beforehand " 
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"You call a fnendly conversation blabbing’ Or perhaps you con- 
sider me, since I am a woman, unworthy of your confidence’ For you 
despise us all’” 

"I don’t despise you, Anna Sergheievna, and you know it ” 

“No, I don’t know an 3 rthing But let us suppose that I understand 
your disinclination to talk of your future career However, that which 
IS taking place within you now — ” 

'"That which is taking place'” Baaarov repeated "As though I were 
some sort of realm or society' In any case, all this isn’t at all interesting, 
and besides, can a man always come right out with everything that is 
taking place in him’” 

"Why, I don’t see why one can’t speak freely of everything one has 
at heart " 

"Gin you’” asked Bazarov 

"I can,” Odintsova answered a^fer a bnef hesitation. 

Bazarov bowed his head 
"You are more fortunate than I ” 

She looked at him questionmgly "Just as you like,” she went on, 
"but still something tells me that we have not come together for noth- 
ing, that we’ll be great friends I’m convinced this — how should 1 say 
It’ — intenseness, restraint of yours will vanish at last ” 

"So you have noticed restraint in me — whit else was it you said — 
intenseness’" 

"Yes ” 

Bazarov got up and went to the window 

"And you would like to know the reason of this restraint’ You would 
like to know what is taking place within me’” 

"Yes," Odintsova repeated, with a certain dread she as yet did not 
understand 

"And you won’t become angry’” 

”No ” 

"No’” Bazarov was standing with his back to her "Let me tell you 
then that 1 love you like a fool, like a madman There, you’ve 

forced it out of me ” 

Odintsova held both her hands out before her, but Bazarov was 
leaning with his forehead pressed against the window pane He was 
gasping, his whole body was visibly trembling But it was not the tremor 
of youthful timidity, it was not the delectable dread of a first declaration 
of love that possessed him, it was passion struggling in him, strong 
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and painful — ^passion not unlike rancor, and perhaps akin to it Odint- 
sova became both afraid of him and sorry for him 

"Eugene Vassilyich'” she said, and involuntarily there was the ring 
of tenderness in her voice 

He turned quickly, devoured her with his eyes, and, snatching both 
her hands, he drew her suddenly to his breast 

She did not free herself from his embrace at once, but within an 
instant she was standing in a distant corner and watching Bazarov from 
there He rushed toward her 

"You have misunderstood me,” she whispered hurriedly, in alarm 
It seemed that were he to make another step she would scream Bazarov 
bit his lips and left the room 

Half an hour later a maid brought Anna Sergheievna a note from 
Bazarov It consisted of but one Ime "Am I to go today, or may I stay 
till tomorrow’" * 

"Why should you go’ I did not understand you — you did not under- 
stand me," Odintsova answered him, but to herself she thought "I did 
not understand myself either 

She did not show herself till dinnertime, and kept pacing her room to 
and fro, with her hands behind her, stopping infrequently, now at the 
window, now at the looking glass, and slowly rubbing her handker- 
chief over her neck, on which she still seemed to feel a burning spot 
She asked herself what had induced her to "force,” in Bazarov’s words, 
his confidence, and whether she had suspected nothing "I am to 
blame," she decided aloud, "but I could not have foreseen this ” She 
fell to musing, and blushed crimson, remembering Bazarov’s almost 
animal face when he had darted toward her 

"But IS that really true’’’ she suddenly uttered, and she stopped short 
and shook back her curls She caught sight of herself in the glass, her 
head thrown back, with a mysterious smile on the half-closed, half- 
open eyes and lips, seemed to be telling her at that instant something 
at which she herself became confused 

"No," she decided at last ' God knows what this might lead to, this 
is no jesting matter, tranquillity is after all the best thmg in the world ” 
Her tranquillity was not shaken, but she felt gloomy and even shed 
a few tears, without herself knowing why— only it was not from the 
insult inflicted upon her She did not feel herself insulted, she was more 
inclined to feel herself at fault Under the influence of various vague 
emotions, the realization of life slipping away, the desire for something 
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new, she had made herself reach a certain point, made herself look 
beyond it, and had seen behind it not even an abyss, but a void— or 
hideousness. 


XIX 

Great as was Odintsova's self-possession, and superior as she was to 
all prejudice, she none the less felt awkward when she appeared in the 
dining room for dinner The meal went off fairly well, however 
Porphyrii Platonich arrived and told all sorts of anecdotes, he had just 
come back from town Among other things, he informed them that the 
Governor had ordered his officials on special commissions to wear spurs, 
since he might send them somewhere on horseback for the sake of 
greater speed Arcadii talked in an undertone to Katya, and diplo- 
matically attended to the Princess’s wants Bazarov maintained an ob- 
stinate and grim silence Odintsova looked at him twice — not stealthily 
but straight in his face, which was stern and jaundiced, with downcast 
eyes, and contemptuous determination stamped on every feature — and 
she thought "No — no — no " 

After dinner she went into the garden with all the others, and per- 
ceiving that Bazarov wanted to speak to her, she took a few steps to one 
side and stopped He went up to her, but even then did not raise his 
eyes, and said in a stifled voice 

"I have to apologize to you, Anna Sergheievna It is impossible that 
you should not be wroth with me ’’ 

'No, I m not angry at you, Eugene Vassilyich,” answered Odint- 
sova "But I am hurt " 

"So much the worse At any rate, I have been punished enough My 
position, you will most probably agree, is as foolish as can be You 
wrote me, 'Why should you go^' Yet stay I cannot, and do not wish to 
Tomorrow I shall no longer be here ” 

"Eugene Vassilyich, why are you — " 

"Why am I going away^” 

"No, that isn’t what I wanted to say " 

"There’s no bringing back the past, Anna Sergheievna — and this 
was bound to come about sooner or later Consecjuently I must go 1 can 
only conceive of one condition upon which I could remain, but that 
condition can never be For — excuse my impertinence — you don’t love 
me, and will never come to love me ” 
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Bazafor’s eyes flashed for an instant under their dark brows. 

Anna Sergbaevna did not answer him 

"I'm afraid of this man," the thought flashed through her mind 
"Good-by, then," said Bazarov, as though he had surmised her 
thought, and he turned back to the house 

Anna Sergheievna started after him in a very subdued mood and, 
calling Katya to her, took her arm She did not leave her side until the 
very evening She did not play cards, and was constantly laughing, 
which was not at all m keeping with her pale and perplexed face Ar- 
cadii was puzzled and observed her after the manner of ail young people 
— that IS, he was constantly questioning himself "What may the mean- 
ing of this be, now’" Bazarov shut himself up in his room, he came 
back to tea, however Anna Sergheievna longed to say some kindly word 
to him but she did not know how to break the ice 

An unexpected incident delivered her from her embarrassing situa- 
tion the head butler announced the arrival of Sitmcov 

It IS diflicult to convey in words what a quail-hen figure the young 
progressive cut as he fluttered into the room Though with the toadyism 
peculiar to him he had decided to go into the country to visit a woman 
with whom he was scarcely acquainted, who had never invited him, 
but with whom, accorduig to information he had gathered, such tal- 
ented and intimate friends of his were staying, he was nevertheless 
scared to the marrow of his bones, and instead of bringing out the 
apologies and greetings he had learned by heart beforehand, he mut- 
tered some rubbish or other about Eudoxia Kukshina, now, having sent 
him to inquire after the health of Anna Sergheievna, and that Arcadii 
Nicolaich, too, had always spoken to him in the highest terms 
At this point he faltered and lost his presence of mind to such an ex- 
tent that he sat down on his own hat However, since no one showed 
Jiim the door, and Anna Sergheievna actually presented him to her aunt 
and her sister, he soon recovered himself and began chattering in all 
his glory The introduction of vulgarity is often an advantage in life, 
it relieves overtautened strings and sobers too self-confident or self- 
sacrificing emotions by recalling its close kinship to them With Sit- 
nicov’s appearance everything became somehow duller, emptier — and 
simpler, they all even ate more substantially at supper, and retired to 
bed half an hour earlier than usual 

"I might now repeat to you,” said Arcadii, as he lay in bed, to Baza 
rov, who was also undressed by now. "what you said to me once 'Why 
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are you so melancholy? Probably you have fulfilled some sacred duty 
For some time past a sort of pretense of free-and-easy banter had 
sprung up between the two young men, which is always a sign of secret 
resentment or unvoiced suspicions 

"I’m goingto my old man's tomorrow," siid Bazarov 
Atcadii raised himself and leaned on his elbow He felt both sur- 
prised and, for some reason or other, pleased 
"Ah’" he said "And is that why you’re sad’’’ 

Bazarov yawned 

"You’ll get old before your time if you know too much ’’ 

"And Anna Sergheievna^ ' Arcadii persisted 
"What about Anna Sergheievna^’’ 

"I mean to say, will she let you go^" 

"I didn't hire myself out to her 

Arcadii grew thoughtful, while Bazarov lay down and turned his 
face to the wall 

Some minutes went by in silence 
"Eugene’’’ Arcadii called out suddenly 
"WelP" 

"I'll go along with you tomorrow " 

Bazarov made no answer 

"Only I’ll go home,” Arcadii went on "We’ll go together as ^ar as 
the Hohlovski settlements, and there you can get horses at Phedot’s I’d 
be delighted to make the acquaintance of your people, but I m afraid 
of being both in their way and yours You’re coming to us again later, 
of course^’’ 

'I've left all my things with you,” Bazarov pointed out, without 
turning around 

' Why doesn't he ask me why I’m going^ And just as suddenly as 
he^’’ thought Arcadii "Really, now, why am 1 going, and why is he^’’ 
he continued his reflections He could find no satisfactory answer to his 
own questions, while his heart was becoming filled with some corrosive 
feeling He felt it would be hard to part from this life to which he had 
become so accustomed, but for him to stay on alone would be odd, 
somehow "Something has happened between them,” he reasoned to 
himself "Why, then, should I remain as an eyesore after he leaves^ 
She's definitely fed up with me, and 1 11 lose whatever little regard re- 
mains " He began to imagine Anna Setgheievna to himself, then other 
features little by little came out from behind the lovely image of the 
young widow 
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"I feel sorry about Katya, too'” Arcadii whispered into his pillow, 
on which a tear had already fallen Suddenly he tossed back his hair 
and said loudly 

"What the devil made that dunderhead Sitnicov honor us with a 
visit’” 

Bazarov at first stirred a little in his bed, and only then made his re- 
joinder 

"Brother, you're still at the foolish stage, I see The Sitnicovs of this 
world are indispensable to us I — do get this through your head — I have 
need of such blessed idiots It's not for the gods to bake bricks, after 
all'" 

"Oho'” Arcadii thought to himself, and it was only then that all the 
bottomless pit of the Bazarovian self-conceit was revealed to him in a 
flash "So you and I arc gods, are we’ That is, you're a god — but am I 
a blessed idiot, then’" 

"Yes," Bazarov repeated glumly, "you're still at the foolish stage ” 

Odintsova evinced no particular surprise when Arcadii told her the 
next day that he was leaving with Bazarov, she seemed absent-minded 
and tired Katya gave him a serious look, without saying anything, while 
the Princess actually crossed herself under her shawl so that he couldn’t 
help noticing it 

Sitnicov, on the other hand, was thoroughly flabbergasted He had 
just come down to lunch in a new and dandified getup, this time not 
at all of a Slavophile cut — the evening before he had astonished the 
valet assigned to him by the wealth of linen he had brought with him, 
and now all of a sudden hts comrades were deserting him' He took a 
few mincing steps, darted about a little like a harried hare at the edge 
of a forest, and abruptly, almost in dismay, almost with a wail, an- 
nounced that he intended to leave Odintsova made no attempt to de- 
tain him 

"I have a most comfortable carriage," added the unhappy young 
man, turning to Arcadii, ' I can give you a lift, while Eugene Vassilyich 
can take your coach — it'll actually be more convenient that way " 

"But, really, it's entirely out of your way and it's quite a long dis- 
tance to my place 

'That's nothing — nothing at all. I've plenty of time, besides that, 
I have business in that direction 

"In connection with liquor taxes’” asked Arcadii, showing far too 
much contempt by now 
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But Sitnicov found himself in such desperate straits that he did not 
even emit his usual laugh 

"I assure you my carriage is exceedingly comfortable," he mumbled, 
"and there’ll be room for all ’’ 

"Don’t disappoint M’sieu’ Sitnicov by a refusal,” Anna Sergheievna 
let drop 

Arcadii glanced at her and inclined his head gravely 
The visitors left after lunch As she said good-by to Bazarov, 
Odintsova held out her hand to him and said 
"We’ll see each other again, shan’t we^’’ 

"As you command,” Bazarov answered 
"In that case — we shall ” 

Arcadii was the first to come out on the front steps, he clambered 
into Sitnicov’s carriage A steward helped him up respectfully, but 
Arcadii could have beaten him with pleasure, or have burst into tears 
Bazarov took his seat m the coach When they reached the Hohlovski 
settlements, Arcadii waited till Phedot, the keeper of the posting sta- 
tion, had harnessed the horses and then, walking up to the coach, he 
said to Bazarov with his old smile 

' Eugene, take me with you I want to visit your place ” 

"Get in,” Bazarov said through his teeth 

Sitnicov, who had been leisurely walking around his carnage, 
whistling briskly, simply let his jaw drop when he heard these words, 
while Arcadii coolly dragged his luggage out of the carriage, took his 
seat beside Bazarov, and, after a polite bow to his former fellow 
traveler, called out "Let 'er ride'” 

The coach rolled away and was soon out of sight Sitnicov, utterly 
confused, looked at his coacliman, but the latter was merely flicking 
his short whip over the tail of the off horse ’Thereupon Sitnicov jumped 
into the carriage and, after thundering at two passing peasants, "Put 
on your hats, you fools'” started off on the wearing diive to town, 
where he arrived very late, and where, the following day, at Kukshina’s, 
he laced it into the two "disgusting stuck-up sticks and ignoramuses ” 
As he was getting into Bazarov’s coach Arcadii had squeezed his 
hand hard, and for a long while did not say anything Apparently 
Bazarov had understood and appreciated both the handshake and the 
silence He had not slept all through the previous night, and had not 
smoked, and had eaten scarcely anything for several days His profile, 
already thinner, stood out glumly and sharply under his cap, which was 
pulled far down 
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"Well, brother,” he said at last, "let’s have a cheroot And look — I 
guess my tongue is yellow ” 

"It IS," Arcadii assured him 

"To be sure — that’s why the cheroot is flat ’The machine’s wobbly." 
"You certainly have changed lately," Arcadii observed 
"It’s nothing' We'll soon be better Only it’s a bore — my mother’s 
so tenderhearted, if you don't grow a round belly and unless you eat 
ten tunes a day, she's simply heartbroken My father’s all right, though, 
he’s gone through everything and known all sorts of ups and downs 
himself No, I can't smoke," he added, and he flung the cheroot into 
the dust of the road 

"It’s twenty miles to your place, isn’t it-*’’ asked Arcadii 
"Yes But better ask this sage ’’ He indicated the muzhik sitting on 
the box, one of Phedot’s hired hands 

But the sage only answered, "Who knows — ^nobody measures the 
miles hereabouts," and he went on cursing out under his breath the 
shaft horse for "kicking with her headpiece," that is, jerking her head 
"Yea, verily," Bazarov began, "it’s a lesson to you, my youthful 
friend, a sort of instructive example What bosh' Every man hangs on 
a thread, the abyss may yawn under his feet any moment, and yet he 
must go and think up all sorts of unpleasantnesses for himself and 
spoil his life ” 

"What are you hinting at^’’ asked Arcadu. 

"I’m not hinting at anything. I'm coming right out with it we’ve 
both made fools of ourselves What’s the use of talking about it-* Still, 
I've noticed in hospital practice, the man who's furious at his illness 
IS bound to get the upper hand over it ” 

"I don’t quite understand you," observed Arcadii "It doesn’t seem 
as if you had anything to complain about ’’ 

"Well, since you don’t quite understand me. I’ll tell you this much 
— to my mind, you’re better off making little ones out of big ones in a 
road chain gang than letting a woman get a firm grip on even a finger ’’ 
Bazarov had all but come out with his favoiite word "romanticism," 
but checked himself and said, "bosh ’’ "You won't believe me now, 
but I’m telling you, you and I got into femmine society and we found 
It pleasant enough, but to leave such society .s as good as dousing your- 
self with cold water on a hot day A man has no time for such trifles, 
a man must be untamed, says an excellent Spanish proverb Take you,” 
he added, turning to the muzhik up on the box, "you look like a clever 
fellow — have you a wife^’’ 
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The peasant turned his flat, purblind face upon both friends: 

"A wife^ Yes, I have a wife How else?" 

"Do you beat her’" 

"My wife’ There’s all sorts of things happen She don’t get beat 
without a reason'” 

"That’s excellent Well, and does she beat you’’’ 

'The peasant began tugging hard at the reins 

"What a thing to say, Sir You don t think of anything but joking ’’ 
He was obviously offended 

"You hear, Arcadii Nicolaich’ Whereas you and I have gotten a 
beating — that's what comes of being educated people ” 

Arcadii gave a forced laugh, while Bazarov turned away and did not 
open his mouth again throughout the rest of the journey 

TTie twenty miles seemed all of forty to Arcadii But at last the small 
hamlet where Bazarov's parents lived appeared on the slope of a knoll 
Alongside of it, m a copse of young birches, could be seen a small house 
with a thatched roof, yet with a squirish look about it Two peasants 
stood with their hats on at the first hut, cursing each other 

"You're a great sow," said one, "worse’n than a little suckling pig ’’ 

"And your wife's a witch," retorted the other 

"From the unconstraint of their behavior,’ Bazarov remarked to 
Arcadii, "and the playfulness of their turns of speech, you can guess 
that my father's muzhiks aren't too much oppressed Why, there he is 
himself coming out on the steps of his dwelling. That means he must 
have heard the horses' bells It s he, it's he — I recogmze his figure 
Oho-ho' How gray he’s grown, though, poor fellow'” 


XX 

Bazarov leaned out of the coach, while Arcadii craned his head over 
his companion’s shoulder and caught sight on the steps of the little 
manor house of a tall, gaunt man with rumpled hair and a thin 
aquiline nose, his old military coat was unbuttoned He was standing, 
his legs wide apart, smoking a long pipe, and his eyes were puckered 
up from the sun 
The horses stopped 

"So you've favored us at last," said Bazarov’s father, still going on 
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smoking, though his student-pipe was fairly dancing up and down in 
his fingers "Come, get out, get out, let me lass you " 

He put his arms around his son 

"Gene, Gene.” they heard a woman’s trembling voice The 
door was Hung open, and a roly-poly, short little old woman in a white 
cap and a short striped jacket appeared on the threshold She "oh’d,” 
swayed, and would certainly have fallen if Bazarov had not held her 
up Her plump little hands were instantly twined round his neck, her 
head was pressed to his breast, and there was a complete hush The only 
sound to be heard was her broken sobs 

Old Bazarov was breathing hard and narrowing his eyes more than 
ever 

"There, that’s enough, that’s enough, Anna' That’ll do,” he said, 
exchanging a glance with Arcadii, who had remained motionless near 
the coach, while the muzhik on the box even turned his head away 
"That’s not at all necessary' Please — that'll do ” 

"Ah, Vassilii Ivanovich,” faltered the little old woman, "for what 
ages I haven’t seen my dear one, my darling Gene,” and, without 
unclasping her hands, she drew her wrinkled face, all wet with tears, 
creased and overcome with emotion, a little away from Bazarov and 
gazed at him with eyes that were somehow blissful and mirth- 
provoking, and again held him close 

‘ Well, yes, of course, all this is in the nature of things,” commented 
Vassilii Ivanovich, "but still it would be better if we went inside 
Eugene has brought a guest with him You must excuse it,” he added, 
turning to Arcadii. and scraped his foot a little "You understand, it’s 
a woman’s weakness, a mother’s heart, you know — ” 

His own lips, as well as his eyebrows, were twitching, and his chin 
quivered StiU, he was obviously trying to control himself and appear 
almost unmoved 

"Let’s go in. Mother, really,” said Bazarov, and he led the old woman, 
all overcome, into the house Having seated her in an easy chair, he 
once more hurriedly embraced his father and presented Arcadii to him 
“Glad to make your acquaintance, upon my soul,” said Vassilii 
Ivanovich, "but you mustn’t be too exacting, everything here m mv 
house IS done in a plain way, on a military footing Anna Vlassievna, 
calm yourself, as a favor to me What’s all this weakness^ Our guest 
will have a poor opmion of you ” 

"My dear sir,” said the httle old lady through her tears, "I haven’t 
the honor of knowing your name and your father's — ” 
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"Arcadii Nicolaich,” Vassilii Ivanovich prompted her in a low 
voice 

"Excuse a silly old woman like me " The old woman blew her nose 
and, bending her head to the right and to the left, carefully wiped each 
eye in turn "You must excuse me You see, I thought I should die, that 
I’d never live to see my da-a-arling 

"Well, here we’ve lived to see him. Madam," Vassilii Ivanovich put 
in quickly "Taniushka," he turned to a barefooted little girl of thirteen 
in a bright red calico dress who was timidly peeping in at the door, 
"bring your mistress a glass of water — on a tray, do you hear^ And you, 
gentlemen," he added with a certain old-fashioned playfulness, "let 
me ask you to step into the study of a retired veteran ’’ 

"Let me take you around once more, little Gene,” moaned Anna 
Vlassievna Bazarov bent down to her "Why, what a handsome fellow 
you’ve become'” 

"Well, I don’t know about his being handsome," remarked the 
father, "but as a man, he is what they call ommfe ' And now I hope, 
Anna Vlassievna, that, having satisfied your maternal heart, you’ll see 
to satisfying the appetites of our dear guests, because, as you’re aware, 
even nightingales can't be fed on fairy tales ” 

The little old lady got up from her armchair 

"Vassilii Ivanovich, the table shall be laid this minute I’ll run to 
the kitchen myself and order the samovar to be brought in, everything 
shall be ready — everything Why, I haven’t seen him, not given him 
food or drink these three years — do you think it was easy for me’” 

"There, mind, good mother, see to it, don’t put us to shame And 
you, gentlemen, I beg of you to follow me And here’s Timotheich come 
to pay his respects to you, Eugene He, too, I guess, is delighted, the 
old dog Eh’ Aren’t you delighted, you old dog’ Be so good as to fol- 
low me ’’ 

And old Bazarov bustled ahead, scraping and flapping with his slip- 
pers trodden down at the heel 

All his little house consisted of six tiny rooms One of them — ^the 
one to which he brought our friends — was called the study A thick- 
legged desk, cluttered over with papers black with an accumulation of 
ancient dust, as though they had been smoked, occupied all the space 
between the two windows, on the walls were hung Turkish firearms, 

' Homme jan — an impressive man (A possible origin of the Hollywoodism oomph ) 
— Editor 
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qmits, A saber, two maps, some sort of anatomical charts, a portrait of 
Hufeland,^ a monc^ram woven in hair in a black frame, and a diploma 
under glass. A leather divan, worn into hollows and torn here and there, 
was placed between two enormous closets of Carelian birch, books, 
small boxes, stuffed birds, jars, and phials were crowded m disorder 
on the shelves, in one corner stood a broken-down galvanic battery 
"I warned you, my honored guest," Vassilii Ivanovich began, "that 
we live here as if we were bivouacking, so to say — " 

"There, that'll do What are you apologizing for’” Bazarov inter- 
rupted "Kirsanov knows very well we’re no Croesuses, and that you 
don’t live in a palace Where are we going to put him, that’s the 
question^’’ 

"Of course, Eugene, of course, 1 have an excellent room ip tl«e wing, 
he’ll be very comfortable there ’’ 

"So you’ve built on a wing, have you?" 

"Naturally, Sir, where the bathliouse is. Sir,” Timotheich put m his 
oar 

■"rhat is, next to the bathhouse,” Vassilii Ivanovich hastened to add 
"It’s already summertime I’ll run over there right now and see 
to everything — and you, Timotheich, might bring in their things in the 
meantime As for you, Eugene, I’ll of course place my study at your dis- 
posal Suum cutque ” ^ 

"There you have him' A most amusing old codger, and the kindliest 
soul,’’ Bazarov remarked as soon as his father had left the room "Just 
as odd as yours, only in another way He does chatter too much ’’ 

"And your mother seems a splendid woman.’’ Arcadii remarked 
"Yes, there’s nothmg sly about her You’ll see what a dinner she’ll 
set out for us ’’ 

"They didn’t expect you today, father of mine, they haven’t put in 
any beef,” observed Timotheich, who had just dragged in Bazarov’s 
box 

"We’ll manage even without beef You can’t hang a man for being 
poor Poverty, so they say, is no disgrace ” 

"How many serfs does your father own?’ Arcadii asked suddenly 
"The estate’s not his but mother’s, there are fifteen souls, if I remem- 
ber right" 

"Twenty-two in all," Timotheich supplemented with an air of dis- 
pleasure 

'Hufelan 4 Christoph Wilhelm (1762-1836) . Germiin physician — Editor 
" To every one his own 
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The flapping of slippers was heard, and old Baz&rav re ap pe a red. 

■'Your room will be ready for your reception in a few minutes," he 
cried triumphantly “Arcadii Nicolaich> I think that is the form 
you prefer? And here is your attendant,” he added, indicating a short- 
cropped boy who had come in with him, m a blue full-skirted coat out 
at the elbows and in boots obviously not his own "They call him 
Phedka I must repeat once more, even though my son forbids me to 
say such things, you mustn’t be too exactmg However, the lad knows 
how to fill a pipe for you You smoke, of course?” 

"For the most part, I smoke cigars," Arcadii informed him 

"And you show excellent judgment I myself give the preference to 
cigars, but in our isolated regions it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
them ” 

"There, that's enough of eating humble pic,” Bazarov again cut him 
short "You’d do much better to sit right here on the divan and let me 
have a look at you ” 

Vassilu Ivanovich laughed and sat down He was very like his son 
in face, save that his forehead was lower and narrower, and his mouth 
a little wider, and he was forever fidgeting, shrugging up his shoulder 
as though his coat cut him under the armpits, blinlung, clearing his 
throat, and gesticulating with his fingers, whereas his son was distm- 
guished by a kind of nonchalant immobility 

"Humble pie'” Vassilu Ivanovich jepeated "You mustn’t think, 
Eugene, that I want to arouse our guest’s pity, so to say — ’There, now, 
see what backwoods we are living in'' On the contrary. I’m of the 
opinion that for a thinking man there is no such thing as backwoods 
At least, I try as far as possible not to become a mossy fossil, as they 
say, not to fall behind the times ” 

He drew out of his pocket a fresh handkerchief of yellow foulard 
which he had had time to snatch up on his way to Arcadn’s room and, 
flourishing it in the air now and then, he went on "I’m not now allud- 
ing to the fact that, for example, at the cost of sacrifices not inconsider- 
able for me, I have put my peasants on the rent system and given up 
my land to them on half shares in the crops I regarded that as my 
duty, prudence itself dictates such a procedure, though other pro- 
prietors do not even think of it I am alluding to the sciences, to culture ” 

"Yes, I see you have here The Friend of Good Health of four years 
ago,” Bazarov put in 

"An old comrade sends it to me out of friendship," Vassilu Ivano- 
vich made haste to answer "But we have, for instance, some idea even 
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of phrenology,” he added, addressing himself, however, prinapally to 
Arcadii and pointing to the top of a closet on which stood a small plaster 
head divided into numbered squares "We’te not unacquainted, either, 
with Schenlein or Rademacher ” 

"Why, do people still believe in Rademacher in this province’’’ asked 
Bazarov 

The old man had a coughing spell "In this province Of 
course, gentlemen, you know best, how could we catch up with you’ 
You’re here to take our places Even in my day a certain Humoralist by 
the name of Hoffmann, and a certain Brown with his Vitalism, seemed 
very ridiculous to us, and yet they had made a great stir at one time 
Some newcomer has taken the place of Rademacher among you, you 
bow down before him, but m another twenty years you’ll be laughing 
even at him 

"For your consolation I'll tell you,’ observed Bazarov, "that nowa- 
days we laugh at medicine altogether and don’t bow down before 
anyone ’’ 

"How can that be’ Why, you’re going to be a doctor, aren’t you’’’ 
"Yes, but the one fact doesn’t interfere with the other ’’ 

Old Bazarov poked his middle linger into his pipe, where a little 
smoldering ash still remained "Well, perhaps, perhaps — I m not going 
to argue the point After all, who am I’ A retired army doctor, voUa- 
too, ’ now fate has made me take to farming I served in your grand- 
father's brigade," he again turned to Arcadii "Yes, Sir, yes. Sir, I ve 
seen many a sight in my time And into what kinds of society haven’t I 
been thrown, whom haven’t I come m contact with' I, I myself, whom 
you see before you now, felt the pulse of Prince Wittgenstein and of 
Zhucovski' As for those who were in the Southern Army, in the Four- 
teenth Regiment, you understand — ” here Vassihi Ivanovich pursed 
up his lips significantly— "I knew every single one of 'em Well, nat- 
urally, I kept myself to myself — physician, stick to your lancet, and 
that's that' But your grandfather was a most honorable man, a real 
soldier ’’ 

"Confess, now, he was quite a blockhead," Bazarov remarked lazily 
"Ah, Eugene, how can you say such things' Do consider' Of course. 
General Kirsanov was not one of the most — ’’ 

"Oh, drop him," Bazarov broke in "I felt great as I was driving 
along here on seeing your birch grove, it has shot up fine ’’ 

Vassilii Ivanovich became animated 


^ toyt — that IS all 
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"Why, you ought to have a look at what a little garden I’ve got now' 
I planted every little tree myself I’ve fruit, and raspberries, and all 
kinds of medicinal herbs However clever you young gentlemen may 
be, old man Paracelsus uttered the holy truth m herbis, verbis el 
laptdibus ' I’ve retired from practice, of course, as you know, but two 
or three times a week I have to go back to my old trade They come for 
advice — and I can't very well drive them away Sometimes the poor 
have to turn to me for help As a matter of fact, there are no doctors 
here at all 'There's a certain neighbor here, he's a retired major, but 
just imagine, he doctors people, too I asked whether he had ever studied 
medicine 'No, he never studied,' they told me, 'he does it more out of 
philanthropy ’ Ha' Ha' out of philanthropy' Eh^ Rich, isn't it’ 
Ha' Ha' Ha' Ha'" 

"Phedka, fill me a pipe'” Bazarov said sternly 
"Then there was another doctor hereabouts, who had come to visit 
a patient,” old Bazarov persisted in a kind of desperation, "but the 
patient had already gone patres The servant wouldn't give the doctor 
a chance to say anything 'You're no longer needed,' he told him The 
doctor hadn t expected this, he became confused and asked 'Well, now, 
did your master hiccup before his death’’ 'He did that, Sir ' 'And did 
he hiccup a great deal’' Yes, a great deal'' 'Ah, well, that's good,' and 
off he set back home Ha' Ha' Ha'” 

The old man was alone in his laughter Arcadii forced a smile, Baza- 
rov simply stretched The conversation went on in this way for about 
an hour, Arcadii had time to go to his room, which turned out to be 
the an*'eroom attached to the bathhouse, but was very snug and clean 
At last Taniushka came in and announced that dinner was ready 
Vassilii Ivanovich was the first to get up "Come, gentlemen' You 
must be magnanimous and pardon me if I’ve bored you I daresay my 
good wife will entertain you more than I ” 

The dinner, although gotten together in haste, turned out to be very 
good, even abundant, only the wine was not quite up to the mark, an 
almost black sherry, bought by Timotheich in the town from a dealer 
he knew, it had a faint coppery or resinous bouquet — it was hard to tell 
which, the flies, too, were a great nuisance On ordinary days a serf boy 
used to keep driving them away with a large green branch, but on this 
occasion old Bazarov had banished him through fear of criticism by 
the younger generation The mother had had time to dress up, she had 

* Tbiuugh herbs, words and minerals 
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put on a high cap with silk ribbons and a blue flowered shawl. Sie had 
another crying spell as soon as she caught sight of her httle Gene, Init 
this tune her husband had no need to admonish her — she made haste to 
wipe away her tears herself, for fear of their spotting her shawl 

The young men were the only ones who ate, the master and mistress 
of the house had dined long before Phedka waited at table, obviously 
encumbered by having boots on, something he was not used to, he was 
assisted by a woman of a masculine cast of face and only one eye, by the 
name of Anphissushka, who performed the duties of housekeeper, 
fioultry-wonian, and laundress Vassilii Ivanovich paced up and down 
the room throughout the dinner, and with a perfectly happy and even 
beatific air talked about the serious anxiety he felt at Napoleon’s policy, 
and the intricacy of the Italian question Anna Vlassievna took little 
notice of Arcadii, nor was she very solicitous about his appetite, with 
her round face, to which the puffy cherry-colored lips and the little 
moles on her cheeks and over the eyebrows gave a very simple, good- 
natured expression, propped up by her little closed fist, she did not 
take her eyes off her son, and kept constantly sighing, she was dying to 
know for how long he had come, but was afraid to ask him 

"Well, now, suppose he says it’s only for two days^’’ she thought, 
and her heart would die away 

After the roast Vassilii Ivanovich disappeared for an instant and 
returned with an opened half bottle of champagne 

"Here," he cried, "though we do live in the backwoods, we have 
something to make merry with on festive occasions'" 

He poured out three goblets and a small wineglass, proposed the 
health of "our inestimable guests," and tossed off his glass in one 
breath, in military fashion, and made his wife drink her wineglass to 
the last drop 

When the time came for preserves, Arcadii, who could not abide 
anything sweet, thought it his duty, nevertheless, to taste four different 
kinds which had been freshly made, all the more so since Bazarov flatly 
refused them and immediately lit a cheroot ’Then tea came on the scene 
with cream, butter, and sweet pretzels, after which old Bazarov took 
them all into the garden to admire the beauty of the evening 
As they passed a garden seat he whispered to Arcadii 
“This is the spot where I love to meditate, as I watch the setting of 
the sun, it suits a recluse like me And there, a little farther off, I have 
planted some of the trees beloved of Horace ’’ 
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"What trees?' ’ asked Bazarov, ovetheariag 

"Why — acacias " 

Bazarov began to yawn 

"I imagine it’s tune our travelers were in the arms of hforpheus,” 
observed Vassilii Ivanovich 

"That iS, it’s tune to sleep,” Bazarov seconded him "That’s a thor- 
oughly sound notion It's time, certainly ” 

As he said good night to his mother, he kissed her on the forehead, 
while she embraced him, and stealthily behind his back she gave him 
her blessing by making the sign of the cross three times Vassilii Ivano- 
vich conducted Arcadii to his room and wished him “as refreshing re- 
pose as I, too, enjoyed at your happy age" And Arcadii actually did 
sleep excellently in his bathhouse anteroom, there was a smell of mint 
in it, and two crickets behind the stove vied with each other in their 
soporific chirping 

Vassilii Ivanovich went from Arcadii’s room to the study and, perch- 
ing on the divan at his son’s feet, he was looking forward to having a 
chat with him, but Bazarov at once sent hun away, saying he was 
sleepy But he did not fall asleep till morning With wide-open eyes he 
stared vindictively into the darkness The memories of childhood had 
no power over him, and, besides, he had not yet had time to get rid of 
his recent bitter impressions 

Anna Vlassievna first prayed to her heart’s content, then had a long, 
long conversation with Anphissushka, who stood stock-still before her 
mistress and, fixing her solitary eye upon her, communicated in a mys- 
terious whisper all her observations and conjectures in regard to Eugene 
Vassilyich The old mother’s head was all in a whirl from happiness 
and wine and tobacco smoke her husband tried to talk to her, but soon 
gave it up as a bad job 

Anna Vlassievna was a genuine Russian daughter of the petty no- 
bility of former days, she ought to have lived two centuries before, in 
the tunes of old Moscow She was very devout and emotional, she be- 
lieved m all sorts of omens, fortune-telling, spells, and dreams, she 
beheved in holy innocents, hobgoblms, wood-demons, in unlucky en- 
counters, in the evil eye, in popular remedies, m salt specially prepared 
on Holy Thursday, and that the end of the world was at hand, she be- 
lieved that if on Easter Sunday the lights did not go out at all-night 
mass there would be a good crop of buckwheat, and that a mushroom 
ceases to grow after the eye of man beholds it, she beheved that the 
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Devil favored places where there is water, and that every Jew has a 
small blood-stained patch on his breast, she was afraid of mice, adders, 
frogs, sparrows, leeches, thunder, cold water, draughts, horses, goats, 
red-haired people, and black cats, and she considered crickets and dogs 
as unclean beasts, she never ate veal, or doves, or crayfish, or cheese, or 
asparagus, or artichokes, or hares, or watermelons — because a cut water- 
melon suggested the head of John the Baptist, as for oysters, she could 
not speak of them without a shudder, she was fond of eating well — and 
fasted rigidly, she slept ten hours out of the twenty-four — and never 
went to bed at all if Vassilii Ivanovich got a headache, she had never 
read a single book — except that masterpiece of French sentimentalism, 
Alexis, or the Cottage in the Forest, she wrote one letter in a year, or 
two at the most, but knew what was what in housewifery, diy'ing fruits 
and vegetables and making jam, though she never touched a thing with 
her own hands, and was generally disinclined to budge 

She was very kindliearted, and in her way not at all stupid She knew 
that the world consists of masters, whose duty it is to give orders, and 
common people, whose duty it is to serve them — and therefore she felt 
no repugnance at servility and prostrations to the ground, but she 
treated those in subjection to her kindly and gently, never let a single 
beggar go away empty-handed, and never spoke ill of any one, even 
though she was occasionally fond of gossip In her youth she had been 
very pretty, had played the clavichord, and spoken a little French, but 
in- the course of many years’ wanderings with her husband, whom she 
had married against her will, she had grown stout, and forgotten both 
music and French 

Her son she loved and feared unutterably, she had given up the man- 
agement of the property to Vassilii Ivanovich — and no longer took 
any interest in anything concerning business, she d "Oh' ', flutter her 
handkerchief, and raise her eyebrows higher and higher in fright as 
soon as her old husband began to discuss the impending government 
reforms and his own plans She was given to hypochondria, and was 
forever expecting some great misfortune, and would break into tears 
the moment she recalled anything sad 

Such women are growing scarcer and scarcer nowadays God knows 
vr hether we ought to rejoice at that fact' 
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On getting up, Arcadii opened the window — and the first thing that 
met his view was Vassilii Ivanovich In a Bokhara dressing gown girt 
round the waist with a pocket handkerchief the old man was indus- 
triously digging in his garden He jjerceived his young guest and, lean- 
ing on his spade, called out 

"The best of health to you’ How have you slept”” 

"Splendidly," Arcadit assured him 

"Well, here am I, as you see me, like some Cincinnatus, marking out 
a bed for late turnips The time has come now — and glory be to God 
for it’ — when everyone ought to gam his sustenance with his own 
hands, it’s useless to rely on others, one must toil oneself And it turns 
out that Jean Jacques Rousseau is right Half an hour ago, my dear Sir, 
you might have seen me in a totally different situation One peasant 
woman was complaining of looseness — that's how they put it, but in 
our language it's dysentery — and I — how can I express it best” I poured 
opium into her, and for another I extracted a tooth I proposed etheriza- 
tion to her — only she wouldn’t consent All that I do gratts en amateur 
However, it's no novelty to me, for I’m a plebeian, homo novus — I 
don't spring from any ancient line, like my spouse But perhaps you'd 
like to come here into the shade, to breathe the morning freshness a 
little before tea”" 

Arcadii went out to him 

"Welcome once again," said old Bazarov, raising his hand in a mili- 
tary salute to the greasy skullcap covering his head "You, I know, are 
accustomed to luxury, to pleasures, but even the great ones of this world 
do not disdain to spend a brief space under a cottage roof " 

"Good heavens," protested Arcadii, "as though J were one of the 
great ones of this world' Nor am I accustomed to luxury ” 

"Pardon me, pardon me," Vassilii Ivanovich rejoined with an 
amiable simper "Though I'm laid away on the shelf now. I’ve knocked 
about the world, too — I can tell a bird by its flight I’m something of a 
psychologist, too, in my own way, and a physiognomist If I hadn't 
been endowed with this gift — for I’ll venture to call it such — I’d have 
come to grief long ago, a little man like me would have been rubbed 
out of existence I tell you, without flattery. I’m smcerely dehghted at 
the friendship I observe between you and my son I've just seen him. 
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according to his wont — as you're probably aware — he got up very early 
and went for a ramble about the neighborhood Permit me to inquire — 
have you known my son long^" 

"Since last winter " 

"Indeed And permit me to question you further — but hadn't we 
better sit down’ Permit me, as a father, to ask without reserve What's 
your opinion of my Eugene’" 

"Your son is one of the most remarkable men I've ever met," Arcadii 
answered with enthusiasm 

The father's ej'es suddenly grew round, and his cheeks were suffused 
with a faint flush The spade fell out of his hand 

"And so you suppose — " he began — 

"I'm convinced,” Arcadii put in, "that your son has a great future 
before him, that he will do honor to your name I became convinced of 
that from our very first meeting ” 

"How — how did that come about’" the father barely managed to say 
His broad lips were spread in a triumphant smile, which would not 
leave them 

"You would like to know how we met’” 

"Yes — and in general — ” 

Arcadii began his story and spoke of Bazarov with still greater 
warmth, still greater enthusiasm than he had done on the evening when 
he had danced a mazurka with Odintsova 

Vassilii Ivanovich listened and listened, blinked, rolled his handker- 
chief up into a wad in both his hands, coughed, rumpled up his hair, 
and at last could stand it no longer. He bent down to Arcadii and kissed 
him on his shoulder 

"You’ve made me perfectly happy,” he said, never ceasing to smile 
"I must tell you that I — idolize my son My old wife I won’t sp^k of 
— we all know what mothers are' — but I dare not show my feelings 
before him because he doesn’t like it He is averse to every kind of 
demonstration of feeling, many people even condemn him for such 
firmness of character and see it as a mark of pnde or lack of feeling, 
but men like him ought not to be measured by the common yardstick — 
isn’t that so’ Take but one instance another fellow in his place would 
have been a constant drag on his parents, but he, would you believe it, 
has never from the day he was born taken a copper more than he could 
help — and that’s God's own truth'" 

"He’s a disinterested, honest man," Arcadii observed 
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"Preasely, he's a disinterested man And 1 don't merely idolize him, 
Arcadii Nicolaich, I'm proud of him, and my sole ambition is to have 
the following lines appear in his biography some day 'Son of an ordi- 
nary army doctor, who, however, was capable of early divining his 
greatness, and who spared nothing for his educabon — ' " Here the old 
man's voice broke 

Arcadii pressed his hand hard 

"What do you think," Vassilii Ivanovich asked after a certain silence, 
"will it be in the field of medicine that he'll abam the celebrity you 
predict for him>" 

"Of course not in medicine, though even in that department he’ll be 
one of the foremost scientists " 

"In what then, Arcadii Nicolaich^" 

"That would be hard to say now, but he'll be famous ” 

"He'll be famous'" repeated the old man, and he sank into a reverie 
"Anna Vlassievna sent me to call you in to tea," announced An- 
phissushka, going by with an immense platter of ripe raspberries 
Vassilii Ivanovich awoke from his trance 
"And will there be cooled cream for the raspberries^" 

"There will be, Sir " 

"Cold now, mind' Don't stand on ceremony, Arcadii Nicolaich, 
take more But how is it Eugene isn't coming^” 

"I'm here," they heard Bazarov’s voice coming from Arcadii’s room 
Vassilii Ivanovich turned around quickly "Aha' you wanted to pay 
a visit to your friend, but you were too late, amice, and we’ve already 
had a long conversation Now we must go in to tea. Mother summons 
tis By the way, I want to have a little talk with you " 

"What about’ ’ 

"There's a peasant here, he's suffering from icterus — ” 

"You mean jaundice’” 

"Yes, a chronic and very obdurate case of icterus I have prescribed 
him horse-knop and St -John’s-wort, made him eat carrots and given 
him soda — but all those are merely palliative measures, we want some 
more drastic treatment Even though you laugh at medicine, I feel cer- 
tain you can give me worth-while advice But we’ll talk of that later 
And now let’s go in to tea ” 

Vassilii Ivanovich jumped up briskly from the garden seat and began 
humming from Robert le Diable 

"One law, one law, one law we shall establish — 

To live for joy, for joy, for joy, for joy '” 


N 
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"What remarkable vitality!' ' Bazarov commented, leaving the wm- 
dcw 

It was midday The sun was buimng behind its thin veil of unbroken 
whitish clouds Everything was hushed, the roosters alone were calling 
challengingly to one another in the village, produang in everyone who 
heard them a strange sense of drowsiness and tedium, and somewhere, 
high up among the treetops, a young sparrow-hawk was incessantly, 
plaintively cheeping Atcadii and Bazarov were lymg in the shade of 
a small haystack, having put under them a couple of armfuls of dryly 
rustlmg but still green and fragrant grass 

"That aspen," began Bazarov, "reminds me of my childhood, it 
grows at the edge of a pit where a brick barn had once stood, and in 
those days I believed firmly that that pit and the aspen possessed a pe- 
cuhar talismanic power I was never bored near them I didn't under- 
stand then that I wasn’t bored because I was a child Well, now I’m 
grown up, the talisman doesn’t work ’’ 

"How long did you live here altogether’’’ asked Arcadii 
"Two years on end, then we came from time to time We led a roving 
life, traipsing from town to town for the most part ’’ 

"And has this house been standing long’’’ 

"Yes My grandfather himself built it — my mother’s father " 

"What sort of a man was your grandfather’’’ 

"The devil knows Some Second Major or other Served with Suvorov 
and was always telling stories about the crossing of the Alps Probably 
lymg ’’ 

"No wonder you have a portrait of Suvorov hanging in your draw- 
ing room For my part, I love such little houses as yours, they’re so old- 
fashioned and warm, and there's always a speaal sort of aroma about 
them ■’ 

"An aroma of icon lamp oil and hart’s-dover,” Bazarov remarked, 
yawning "And what a world of flies in these darling little houses* 
Ugh'” 

"Tell me," Arcadii began after a brief pause, "were you tyrannized 
as a child’’’ 

"You can see what my parents are like ’They aren’t the strict kmd ” 
"Do you love them, Eugene’” 

"I do, Arcadii*” 

’"They love you so much*" 

Bazarov was silent for a while 
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"Do you know what I'm thinking about?" he brought out at Ust, 
clasping his hands behind his head 
"No What IS it?" 

"I'm thinking life on this earth is a fine thing for my parents* My 
father at sixty is fussing around, talking about 'paUiative' measures, doc- 
toring people, playing the magnanimous master with the peasants— 
having a spiritual spree, in short And my mother’s happy, too, her 
day's so chock-full of all sorts of occupations, and oh’s and ah's, that 
she has no time even to stop and think, whereas I — " 

"Whereas you — " 

"Whereas I'm thinking Here I am, lying under a haystack The tiny 
space I occupy is so infirutesimally small m comparison with the rest of 
space, in which I am not, and which has nothing to do with me, and 
the period of time which I may contrive to live through is so insignifi- 
cant before the face of that etermty in which I never was and never shall 
be And in this atom, this mathematical point, the blood is circulatmg, 
the brain is working, and this atom is likewise yeammg for somethmg 
What hideous incongruity* What trifles*" 

"Allow me to point out to you that what you're saying applies to all 
men in general — ” 

“You're tight,” Bazarov cut in "I was going to say that they,- for 
instance — ^my parents, that is — are busy and don't trouble themselves 
about their own insignificance, it doesn't stink in their nostrils Whereas 
I — I feel nothing but ennui and malice " 

"Mahce? But why malice?’’ 

"Why? How can you ask why? Why, have you forgotten?" 

"I remember everything, but still I don’t admit that you have any 
right to feel malice You're unlucky, I agree, but still — ’’ 

"Eh* Why, Arcadii Nicolaich, I can see you have the same attitude 
toward love that all the ultra-modern young men have Here, chick, 
chick, chick* — but the second the chick comes near you take to your 
heels with all the strength God gave you But enough of that It’s ac- 
tually disgraceful to cry over spilt milk ’’ He turned over on his side 
"Oho* there goes a fine, upstanding ant, dragging along a half-dead 
fly Drag her along, brother, drag her along* Don't pay any attention to 
her resistance, take advantage of your right as an animal not to recognize 
the sentiment of compassion — make the most of it — ^not like our con- 
scientious self-destructive brotherhood'" 

"You should be the last to say that, Eugene* When did you destroy 
yourself?” 
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Bazarov raised his head 

"That's the only thing I pride myself on I haven't destroyed myself, 
therefore even a creature in skirts won’t destroy me. Amen' Fims' You 
won’t hear another word from me about it ” 

Both the friends lay for some time in silence 
"Yes," Bazarov began again, ''man’s a strange creature When one 
looks from the side, sort of, and from a distance at the smothered life 
our 'fathers’ lead here, what could be better, apparently^ Eat, drink, 
and know you're acting in the most regular, most sensible manner But, 
no, ennui will overcome you One wants to fuss around with people — 
to abuse them, even, yet still fuss around with them ” 

"One ought to order one's life so that every moment m it should be 
of significance," Arcadii uttered reflectively 

"That goes without saying' The significant is sweet, even though it 
may be false, but one can become reconciled even with the insignifi 
cant But when it comes to petty cares — petty cares are the devil and 
all'” 

"Petty cares don’t exist for a man so long as he refuses to recognize 
them” 

"H’m' What you’ve just said is a commonplace in reverse.” 

"What’ What do you mean by that term’’’ 

"'Why, just this to say, for instance, that education is beneficial is 
a commonplace, but to say that education is harmful, that's a common- 
place in reverse It's more dandified, apparently, but in reality it’s one 
and the same 

"But where's the truth, now — on which side’" 

"■Where’ I’ll answer you like an echo 'Where’’ ” 

"You're in a melancholy mood today, Eugene ” 

"Really’ The sun must have steamed me up, probably, and besides, 
one shouldn’t eat so many raspberries " 

"In that case it mightn’t be a bad thing to take a nap,” Arcadii ob- 
served 

“You’re right, only don’t look at me — every man’s face is stupid 
when he's asleep ” 

"But isn’t It all the same to you what people think of you’” 

"I don’t know what to tell you A real man oughtn’t to care, a real 
man is one whom it’s no use thinking about, but whom one must either 
obey or hate ” 

"It's a strange thing' I don’t hate anybody,” Arcadii said after a 
brief reflection 
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"But there are ever so many I hate You are a softhearted, wishy- 
washy fellow — ^where do you come in to hate anybody* You’re timid, 
you have but little self-reliance — ’ 

"And you have^" Arcadii interrupted him "You have a high opinion 
of yourself’” 

Bazarov was silent for a while 

"When I meet a man who won’t back water before me,” he said, 
dwelling on every syllable, "then I’ll change my opinion of myself To 
hate — that is the thing* Here's an example. You said today as we passed 
our manager Philip’s hut — it's the one that’s so fine and clean — well, 
you said Russia would attain perfection when the last and least peasant 
had a dwelling just like that, and every one of us must help toward 
that end But I felt such a hatred for this last and least peasant, this 
Philip or Sidor, for whom I’m supposed to strain every nerve and smew 
and who won’t give me even a thank you And, besides, what would I 
do with his thank you'> Well, let’s say he docs live in a white hut while 
I’m pushing up the daisies? So what comes next’” 

"That’ll do, Eugene To hear you talk today one would be driven 
willy-nilly to agreeing with those who reproach us with lacking prin- 
ciples ” 

“You talk like your uncle There are no such things as principles in 
general — you still haven’t tumbled to that* — but there are sensations 
Everything depends on them ” 

"How so’” 

"Why, just so Take me, for instance — I adhere to a negative atti- 
tude, by virtue of my sensation I find it pleasant to deny, that’s the 
way my brain’s made, and that’s that* Why do I like chemistry’ Why 
do you like apples’ Also by virtue of our sensations It’s all one whole 
Deeper than that men will never penetrate Not everyone will tell 
you that, and I won’t tell you that another time, either ” 

"Well, now, IS honesty a sensation also’” 

"I should say so*” 

"Eugene — ” Arcadii began in a lugubrious voice — 

"Eh’ What’ That’s not to your taste’” Bazarov cut him short "No, 
brother If you’ve decided to mow down everything, don’t spare your 
own legs However, we’ve philosophized enough 'Nature wafts a 
slumbrous silence,’ said Pushkin ” 

"He never said anything of the sort,” Arcadii retorted 
"Well, if he didn’t, as a poet he might — and should have said it 
By the way, he must have been a military man ” 
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"Pushkin never was a military mas*" 

"Gjme, now, on every page of his he has 'To arms* to arms! for 
Russia's honor'' " 

"What sort of things are you making up* Why, it’s downright 
calumny ” 

"Calumny’ My, my* What a word you’ve found to frighten me with* 
Whatever calumny you bring up against a man, he really ments some- 
thing twenty times worse ” 

"We’d better go to sleep*" said Arcadii in vexation 
"With the greatest of pleasure," Bazarov replied 
But neither of them slept Some almost mimical feeling was over- 
coming the hearts of both Five minutes later they opened their eyes 
and glanced at each other in silence 

"Look," Arcadii said suddenly, "a dry maple leaf has come off and 
IS falling to the earth, its fluttering is exactly like the flight of a butter- 
fly, Isn't It strange’ That which is dead and most sad resembles the gayest 
and liveliest " 

"Ob, my friend, Arcadii Nicolaich*" cried Bazarov, "I beg but one 
thing of you — don't wax grandiloquent ” 

"1 talk as best I can And, Anally, this is despotism An idea came 
into my head, why shouldn't I utter it’” 

"Right, but why shouldn't I utter mine’ 1 think that grandiloquence 
is downright indecent " 

"What’s decent then’ To bicker’’’ 

"Eh, eh' Why, I see that you really intend to follow in your uncle’s 
footsteps How that idiot would rejoice if he were to hear you*” 

"What did you call Paul Petrovich’’’ 

"I called him by his proper name — an idiot " 

"Why, this IS unbearable*” Arcadii cried out 
“Aha* Family pride spoke up in you," Bazarov uttered calmly "It 
persists most stubbornly in people. I’ve noticed A man s ready to 
abjure everything and break with every prejudice, but to admit that 
his brother, for instance, who steals handkerchiefs, is a thief — that’s 
more than he can bear And really, now my brother — mine* — and he 
shouldn’t be a genius’ How can that be’" 

"It was a simple feeling of justice spoke m me and not at all a feel- 
ing of family pride," retorted Arcadii, flaring up "But since that’s a 
feelmg you don’t understand, since you haven’t that sensation, why, 
you’re in no position to judge it ’’ 
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"In other words, Arcadii Kirsanov is too exalted for my compre- 
hension I bend my knee and say no more " 

"Please, that’ll do, Eugene, we'll really wind up quarreling ” 

"Ah, Arcadii' Do oblige me — let’s have a good quarrel for once in 
earnest — till we’re laid out cold, till we exterminate each other ’’ 

"But then we may end up by — ’’ 

"By fighting^’’ Baaarov caught him up "Well, why not^ Here, on 
the hay, in such idyllic surroundings, far from the world and gaze 
of men, it wouldn't matter But you’d be no match for me I'd grab you 
by the throat right off — ’’ 

Bazarov spread out his long and rough fingers Arcadii turned round 
and got set, as though in jest, to resist But his friend’s face struck him 
as so ominous — there was such grimly earnest menace in the smile that 
distorted his lips and in his smoldering eyes, that Arcadii felt an in- 
stinctive timorousness 

"Ah' so that's where you’ve gone to'” the voice of Vassilii Ivanovich 
sounded at that instant, and the old army doctor appeared before the 
young men clad in a homemade hnen jacket, and with a straw hat, also 
homemade "I’ve been looking and looking for you Well, you’ve picked 
out an excellent place and are exceedingly well employed Lying on the 
earth, gazing up to heaven Do you know, there’s some sort of special 
significance in that ’’ 

"I never gaze up to heaven except when I want to sneeze,” growled 
Bazarov and, turning to Arcadii, he added in an undertone, "pity he 
interrupted us ’’ 

"There, that’ll do,” Arcadii whispered, and squeezed his friend’s 
hand on the sly "But no friendship whatsoever can long endure such 
shocks ’’ 

"I look at you, my youthful friends," old Bazarov was saying in the 
meantime, shaking his head and leaning his folded arms on a rather 
cunningly twisted stick of his own carving, with a Turk's figure by 
way of a knob — "I look at you and cannot refrain from admiration How 
much strength there is in you, how much youth in its very flowering, 
how many abilities, talents' Simply Castor and Pollux' 

"So that’s what you’re up to — shooting off mythology'” Bazarov 
remarked "One can see right off you were a mighty Latinist in your 
day' Why, I seem to remember you gained a silver medal for Latin 
prose — eh'*” 

"The Dioscuri, the Dioscuri'" repeated Vassilii Ivanovich 

"However, that 11 do. Father, don’t get sentimental ” 
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"Once in a blue moon it’s surely permissible," murmured the old 
man "However I’ve sought you out, gentlemen, not to pay you com- 
pliments, but, in the first place, to mform you that we 11 be dining 
soon, and secondly, I wanted to prepare you, Eugene You’re a sensible 
man, you know the world, and you know what women are, and con- 
sequently you’ll be tolerant Your mother wished to have a Te Deum 
sung on the occasion of your arrival You mustn’t imagine that I’m 
inviting you to attend this thanksgiving — it’s over by now, but Father 
Alexis — ’’ 

'"rhat hedge-priest?” 

"Well, yes, the priest He’s — ^he’s going to dine with us I didn’t 
anticipate this, and even advised against it — but somehow it just hap- 
pened He misunderstood me Well, so Anna Vlassievna Any- 
way, he’s a very worthy and reasonable man — ’’ 

"He won't eat up my portion at dinner, I suppose^'’ asked Baaarov 

Vassilii Ivanovich laughed. 

"Goodness, how you talk*” 

"Well, I don't ask for anything more I’m ready to sit down at table 
with any man ” 

Vassilii Ivanovich set his hat straight 

"I was certain before I spoke,” he said, "that you were above any 
kind of prejudices Here am I, an old man going on sixty-two, yet I 
have none ” Vassilii Ivanovich dared not confess that he himself had 
desired the thanksgiving service His piety was no lesser than his wife’s 
"And Father Alexis very much wanted to make your acquaintance 
You’ll like him, see if you don’t He’s not averse to a small game of 
cards, and — but that’s just among ourselves — he even smokes a pipe ’’ 

"Well, why not^ We'll have a round of humbug whist after dinner, 
and I’ll trim him " 

"He* He* He* We’ll see’ It may work the other way ” 

'Why? Will you go back to your old tricks?" Bazarov asked with a 
peculiar emphasis 

’The father’s bronzed cheeks turned an uneasy red 

"Aren’t you ashamed, Eugene? What’s over is gone and done with 
Well, yes. I’m ready to acknowledge before this gentleman I had that 
passion in my youth, true enough, but I’ve paid for it — plenty, too* 
How hot It IS, though* Allow me to sit down with you I won’t be in 
your way, I hope?” 

"Not in the least," Arcadii assured him 

Vassilii Ivanovich, grunting, lowered himself into the hay 
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"Your present couch reminds me, my dear Sirs," he began, "of my 
military bivouacking life, the bandaging points, somewhere like this 
under a haystack — and even for that we glorified God ’’ He sighed 
"I’ve gone through many, many experiences in my span For one, if 
you'll allow me, I might tell you a curious episode of the black plague 
in Bessarabia " 

"For which you got the Vladimir cross^" Bazarov put in "We know, 
we know By the way, why aren’t you wearing it’’’ 

"Why, I told you that I have no prejudices,” muttered the father 
( he had only the evening before ordered the small bit of red ribbon 
to be ripped off his coat) , and he proceeded to relate the episode of the 
plague "Why, he’s fallen asleep,” he suddenly whispered to Arcadii, 
indicating Bazarov and winking good-naturedly "Eugene' Get up'" 
he went on aloud "Let's go in to dinner ” 

Father Alexis, a handsome and stout man with thick, carefully 
combed hair, with an embroidered belt around his cassock of lilac silk, 
appeared to be a person of much adroitness and resourcefulness He 
made haste to be the first to offer his hand to Arcadii and Bazarov, as 
though understanding beforehand that they did not stand in need 
of his blessing, and he behaved himself in general without constraint 
He neither lost face himself nor trod on anybody else’s toes, he laughed, 
<1 propos, at hog-Latin and stood up for his bishop, drank two small 
glasses of wine but refused a third, accepted a cigar from Arcadii but 
did not smoke it, saying he would take it home with him 

The only thing not quite agreeable about him was a way he had of 
constantly raising his hand, slowly and carefully, to catch the flies on 
his face, sometimes squashing them in the process He sat down at the 
green baize table, evincing but a modicum of pleasure, and wound up 
by taking Bazarov over for two rubles and a half in paper money — 
they had not the least idea in Anna Vlassievna’s house how to reckon 
in silver coin 

The mother was sitting, as before, near her son (she did not play 
cards), her cheek, as before, was propped up by her little fist, and 
she got up only to order some new dainty to be served She was afraid 
to caress Bazarov, and he, for his part, gave her no encouragement, 
did not invite her caresses Besides, the father had advised her not to 
"bother” their son too much "Young people aren’t overfond of that 
sort of thing,” he had told her over and over It’s needless to say what 
the dinner was like that day, Timotheich had in propria persona gal- 
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loped off at early dawn for special beef from Circassia, the manager had 
gone off in another direction for eel-pouts, gremilles, and crawfish, the 
countrywives had gotten forty-two coppers for the mushrooms alone. 
But the mother’s eyes, bent undeviatingly on Bazarov, expressed not 
only devotion and tenderness, one could see sorrow in them also, min- 
gled with curiosity and awe — could see in them a certain resigned re- 
proach 

Bazarov, however, had other things on his mind besides analyzing 
what his mother's eyes might be expressing, he seldom turned to her, 
and then only with the briefest of questions Once he asked her to shake 
his hand "for luck”; she gently laid her soft little hand on his rough 
and broad palm 

"WelP" she asked, after waiting a little "Has it helped you any?" 

"Things are going worse than ever," he answered with a careless, 
mocking smile 

"He plays far too recklessly,” pronounced Father Alexis, as if with 
regret, and he stroked his handsome beard 

"Napoleon's rule, good Father, Napoleon’s rule, ’ Vassilii Ivanovich 
chimed in, and led with an ace 

"It brought him to St Helena, though,” observed Father Alexis, 
and trumped his ace 

"Wouldn’t you like some currant tea, little Gene?” inquired Anna 
Vlassievna 

Bazarov merely shrugged his shoulders 

"No'" he said to Arcadii the next day, "I’m leaving here tomorrow 
I’m bored, I want to work, but you can’t work here I’ll go to your 
village again, besides. I’ve left all my apparatus there In your house a 
fellow can at least shut himself up While here my father keeps repeat- 
ing to me 'My study is at your disposal — nobody II interfere with you,’ 
and at the same time he himself won’t go a step from me And I'm 
ashamed somehow to shut myself up from him Then there’s my 
mother, too I hear her sighing on the other side of the wall, but if you 
step out to see her, you can't find a thing to say to her " 

"She’ll be very much grieved," observed Arcadii, "and so will he " 

"I’ll come back to them again ” 

"When?” 

"Why, when I start out for Petersburg " 

"I feel especially sorry for your mother " 

"How come? Has she gotten around you with berries, or what?” 
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Aicadu let his eyes drop 
"You don't know your mother, Eugene. She's not only a very good 
woman, she's very clever, really This morrung she talked to me tor 
half an hour, and so sensibly, interestingly " 

"I suppose she was expatiating upon me all the whilc^" 

"We didn't talk about you alone ” 

"Perhaps, you can see better from the sidelines If a woman can keep 
up a half hour's conversation, it's always a good sign But I'm going 
just the same " 

"It won't be very easy for you to break the news to them " 

"No, it won't be easy The devil egged me on to tease my father 
today — he had ordered one of his tenant serfs to be flogged the other 
day, and quite right, too — yes, yes, you needn’t look at me in such 
horror — he did quite right, because this fellow is an awful thief and 
drunkard, only my father had no idea that I, as they say, had become 
cognizant of the facts He was very much embarrassed, and now I’ll 
have to upset him more than ever Never mind' He'll get over it'" 
Bazarov had said "Never mind'" — but the whole day passed before 
he could summon the resolution to inform his father of his intentions 
At last, when he was saying good night to him in the study, he let drop 
with an assumed yawn 

'Yes — I almost forgot to tell you Send to Phcdot’s for our horses 
tomorrow ” 

Vassilii Ivanovich was dumfounded 
"Why, IS M'sieu’ Kirsanov leaving us^" 

"Yes, and I'm going with him ” 

The father positively reeled 
"You're going’" 

"Yes I must Make the arrangements about the horses, please " 
"Very well," faltered the old man "I’ll send to Phedot’s Very well 
Only — only — what's this all about’" 

"I must go to his place for a short time I'll come back here again 
later " 

"Ah' For a short time — very well " He took out his handkerchief 
and, blowing his nose, drooped almost to the ground "Well, what's 
the use’ Everything will be attended to I'd thought you’d stay with us 
— a little longer Three days — after three years it's — it’s rather too 
little, rather too little, Eugene'” 

"But, I’m telling you. I’m coming back soon It's unavoidable " 
"Unavoidable — well' Duty before everything So you want the 
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horses sent for. Very well Of course. Anna and I did not anticipate 
this Why, she has just begged some flowers from a neighbor — she 
meant to decorate the room for you ” ( Vassilii Ivanovich did not even 
mention that every mormng, as soon as dawn broke, standing with only 
slippers on his bare feet, he held counsel with Timotheich and, peeling 
off with trembling fingers one tattered ruble note after another, en- 
trusted him with various purchases, with particular emphasis on good 
things to eat and red wine, which latter, as far as he could observe, the 
young men liked extremely ) "Freedom is the great thing, that’s my 
rule One mustn't interfere with people — one mustn’t — ’ ’ 

He suddenly ceased and made for the door 
"We’ll see each other again soon, Father, really ’’ 

But Vassilii Ivanovich, without turning round, merely made a hope- 
less gesture and was gone When he got back to his bedroom he found 
ms wife in bed, and began to say his prayers in a whisper, so as not to 
awaken her She awoke, however 

"Is that you, Vassilu Ivanovich’’’ she asked 
"Yes, Mother ’’ 

“Have you come from Gene’ Do you know, I'm afraid he doesn’t 
sleep so comfortably on that divan I told Anphissushka to give him 
your traveling mattress and new pillows, I’d have given him our feather- 
bed, but I seem to remember he doesn’t like too soft a bed^ — ’’ 

"Never mind. Mother, don’t worry yourself He’s all right Lord, 
have mercy on us sinners,” he went on with his prayer in a low voice 
He felt sorry for his old wife, he did not want to worry her by telling 
her before morning what a sorrow there was in store for her 

Bazarov and Arcadii went off the next day From early morning all 
was dejection in the house, the crockery kept falling out of Anphis- 
sushka’s hands, even Phcdka was all in a daze, and wound up by taking 
off his boots Vassilii Ivanovich was bustling about more than ever, 
he was obviously putting up a brave front, talked loudly, and walked 
noisily, but his face looked haggard, and his eyes were continually 
avoiding his son Anna Vlassievna was crying quietly, she would have 
lost her head entirely and been ynable to control herself at all if her 
nusband had not spent two whole hours early in the morning exhort- 
ing her When Bazarov, after repeated promises to come back certainly 
not later than in a month’s time, tore himself at last from the embraces 
detaimng him and took his seat in the coach, when the horses had 
started, and the horse-bells began jingling, and the wheels turning, and 
there was no longer any use in following them with your eyes, and the 
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dust had settled, and Tunotheich, all bent and tottering as he walked, 
had crept back to his cubbyhole, when the little old couple were left 
alone in their little house, which also seemed to have suddenly shrunk 
into Itself and grown decrepit, Vassilii Ivanovich, after a few more 
moments of bravely waving his handkerchief on the steps, sank into a 
chair and let his head drop on to his hreast 

"He’s forsaken us, he's forsaken us'” he babbled "He's forsaken us, 
he became bored here I'm all alone now, all alone, like this'" And each 
time he said this he thrust out his hand, with the index finger sticking 
up Whereupon Anna Vlassievna drew near him and, putting her gray 
head close to his gray head, said 

"There's no help for it, Vassya' A son is a slice off the loaf He's like 
the falcon — he felt like it, and he winged back to the nest, he felt like 
It, and he winged away But you and I are like bumps on a hollow tree, 
sitting side by side and never budging Only 1 shall remain the same to 
you forever, even as you to me " 

Vassilii Ivanovich took his hands away from his face and embraced 
his wife, his friend, his mate, harder than he had ever clasped her even 
in youth she had consoled him in his grief 


XXII 

In silence, only rarely exchanging a few insignificant words, our friends 
reached Phedot's Bazarov was not altogether satisfied with himself 
Arcadii was not satisfied with him, either In addition, Bazarov was 
experiencing that causeless melancholy which is known only to very 
young people The driver changed the horses and, getting up on to the 
box, inquired whether he should turn to the right or to the left 
Arcadii was startled The toad to the right led to the town and from 
there home, the road to the left led to Odintsova's place 
He glanced at Bazarov 
"To the left, Eugene^” he asked 
Bazarov turned away 
"What folly IS this^” he muttered 

"I know it's folly," Arcadii answered "But what harm can it do^ 
Is it the first time we've committed follies^" 

Bazarov pulled his cap down over his forehead 
"Do as you think best," he said at last 
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'Turn to the left'" Arcadii shouted 

The coach rolled off in the direction of Nikolskoe But having re- 
solved on the folly, the friends were even more stubbornly silent tlian 
before and seemed positively sullen 

Directly the major-domo met them on the steps of Odintsova's house, 
the friends could surmise that they had acted injudiciously in yielding 
to their suddenly conceived whim They were evidently not expected 
‘They sat rather a long while in the drawing room, with rather foohsh 
faces At last Odintsova came in to them She greeted them with her 
usual amiability, but was surprised at their speedy return, and, as far 
as one could judge from the deliberateness of her gestures and words, 
■he was none too overjoyed by it They made haste to armounce that they 
had only dropped in on their way, and would have to go on to the town 
within four hours She confined herself to a slight exclamation, begged 
Arcadii to remember her to his father, and sent for her aunt 'The 
Princess appeared as if she had just been sleeping, which gave her 
wrinkled old face an even more ill-natured expression Katya was not 
feeling well, she did not leave her room Arcadii suddenly realaed 
that he had wished to see Katya at least as much as Anna Sergheievru 
herself 

The four hours went by in insignificant discussion of one thing 
and another, Anna Sergheievna both listened and spoke without a 
smile It was only at the very parting that her former friendliness 
seemed to stir within her soul 

"I have a fit of hypochondria just now," she said, "but you must 
pay no attention to that and come again — I say this to both of you — 
some time later ” 

Both Bazarov and Arcadu responded with a silent bow, took their 
seats in their carnage, and without stopping again anywhere went 
straight home to Matyino, where they arrived safely on the evening 
of the followmg day. During the whole way neither one nor the other 
mentioned even the name of Odmtsova Bazarov, m particular, hardly 
opened his mouth and kept staring oS to one side, away from the road, 
with a kmd of exasperated intensity 

At Maryino everyone was exceedmgly dehghted to see them The 
prolonged silence of his son had begun to make Nicolai Petrovich 
uneasy, he uttered a cry of joy and bounced on the divan, danglmg his 
legs, when Phemchka ran mto his room with sparkling eyes and an- 
nounced the arrival of the "young masters"; even Paul Petrovich him- 
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self felt a certain pleasant excitement and smiled condescendingly as 
he shook hands with the returned wanderers 

There was much talk and many questions It was Arcadii who spoke 
for the most part, especially at supper, which was prolonged long after 
midnight Nicolai Petrovich ordered up some bottles of porter which 
had only just been brought from Moscow and became so festive him- 
self that his cheeks became the color of raspberries, and he kept laugh- 
ing all the time with a half -childish, half-nervous laughter Even the 
servants were infected by the general animation Dunyasha dashed 
back and forth like one possessed and was continually slamming doors, 
while Peter was still trying, at three o'clock in the morning, to play 
the Co {sack Waltz on his guitar The strings gave forth a plaintive and 
pleasant sound in the still air, but with the exception of a small opening 
flourish, nothing came of the cultured valet's efforts, nature had denied 
him musical ability just as she had denied hun every other 

But meanwhile things were not going overharmoniously at Maryino, 
and poor Nicolai Petrovich was having a bad time of it Difficulties on 
the farm sprang up every day — cheerless, senseless difficulties The 
trouble with the hired hands had become unbearable Some were ask- 
ing either to be paid off or to have their wages increased, while others 
made off with the wages they had received in advance, the horses fell 
sick, harness was used up as though it were on fire, the work was care- 
lessly done, a threshing machine that had been ordered from Moscow 
turned out to be useless because of its great weight, another, a winnow- 
ing machine, was ruined the first time it was used, half the cattle sheds 
burned down because an old blind housemaid had, in windy weather, 
gone with a burning brand to fumigate her cow True, the old woman 
maintained that the whole mischief had come about because the master 
had gotten the notion of introducing new-fangled cheeses and milk 
products The overseer had suddenly turned lazy and had even begun 
to grow fat, as every Russian does when he finds a soft thing When- 
ever he caught sight of Nicolai Petrovich in the distance, he would fling 
a stick at a suckling pig passing by or threaten some half-naked urchin, 
to show his zeal, but for the most part he just slept 

The peasants who had been put on the rent system did not bring 
their money at the time due and stole the timber, almost every night the 
watchmen caught the peasants' horses in the meadows of the "farm " 
and at times forcibly took them away Nicolai Petrovich attempted to 
fix a money fine for damages, but the matter usually ended with the 
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horses, after they had been kept a day or two on the master’s fodder, 
being returned to their owners To top it all o£F, the peasants began 
quarreling among themselves brothers asked for a division of prop- 
erty, their wives could not get on together in the same house, all of 
a sudden the fight would boil up, and all, as though at a given signal, 
would get up on their hind legs, all would at once come running to the 
countinghouse steps, barging in on the master, often with battered 
faces and in a drunken state, and demand ]ustice and )udgment Hub- 
bub, screaming, sniveling, feminine squeals would arise, alternating 
with masculine cursing One had to examine the contending parties, 
and shout oneself hoarse, knowing beforehand that it was impossible 
to arrive at a just deasion anyway There weren't enough hands for the 
harvest, a neighboring small landowner, with a most decent counte- 
nance, contracted fo supply him with reapers for a commission of two 
rubles an acre and had cheated him in the most conscienceless manner, 
his own peasant women demanded unheard-of sums, and the grain 
in the meanwhile was going to waste, here they had failed to get on 
with the mowing, and there the Council of Guardians was threatening 
and demanding prompt and full payment of interest due on the mort- 
gage 

"I’m at the end of my rope'” Nicolai Petrovich cried more than once 
in despair "I can't fight them myself, and as for calling in the fiolice 
captain, my principles won't allow it, yet you can’t do a thing with 
them without the fear of punishment'” 

"Du calme, du calme," Paul Petrovich would remark upon this, 
but even he hummed to himself, frowned, and tugged at his mustache 

Bazarov kept aloof from these squabbles, and, besides, as a guest. 
It was not for him to meddle in other people’s business The day after 
his arrival at Maryino he set to work on his frogs, his infusoria, his 
chemical compounds, and was forever fussing with them Arcadii, on 
the contrary, deemed it his duty, if not to help his father, at least to 
make a show of being ready to help him He would patiently hear his 
father out, and once offered him some advice, not with any idea of its 
being followed but to show his interest Running an estate did not 
arouse any aversion in him, he used even to dream with pleasure of 
work on the land, but at this time his brain was swarming with other 
ideas 

Arcadii, to his own astonishment, was thinking incessantly of Nikol- 
skoe Formerly he would merely have shrugged his shoulders if any- 
one had told him that he could ever become bored under the same roof 
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with Bazaiov — and that roof his father’s* Yet he actually was bored 
and longed to get away He got the idea of hiking until he was tired, 
but even that did not help In conversation with his father one day he 
found out that the latter had in his possession a number of letters, rather 
interesting, written by Odintsova’s mother to his wife, and he gave 
his father no rest till he got hold of the letters, for which Nicolai Pe- 
trovich had to rummage through twenty drawers and trunks Having 
gained possession of these half-crumbling papers, Arcadii seemed to 
calm down, just as though he had beheld before him a goal toward 
which he ought now to go- 

" 'I sav this to both of you,’ " he was constantly whispering She her- 
self had added that’ "I’ll go. I’ll go, devil take it all’’’ But he would 
recall the last visit, the cold reception, and his former embarrassment 
■ — and timidity would get the better of him 

The ' may be" of youth, the secret desire to try one’s luck, to prove 
one’s worth by oneself, without the protection of anyone whatever, 
gained the day at last Before ten days had passed after his return to 
Maryino, on the pretext of studying the working of Sunday schools, 
he was galloping off to town again, and from there to Nikolskoe Urg- 
ing the driver on without cease, he flew along like a young officer riding 
to battle, and he felt both frightenecLand lighthearted, and was breath- 
less with impatience 

"The mam thing is not to think,’’ he kept repeating to himself 

The driver he had happened to get was a lad of spirit, he halted 
before every tavern, saying, "What about a drop of something’’’ or 
“Shouldn’t I have a drop, now’’’ — but then, having had his drop, he 
did not spare his horses 

And at last the high roof of the familiar house came in sight 

"What am I doing’’’ flashed through Arcadii’s head "Well, there’s 
no turning back now’’’ 

The three horses dashed along as one, the driver whooped and 
whistled, urging them on And now the bridge was rumbling under 
the hoofs and wheels, now the avenue of clipped pines had come nearer 
There was a glimpse of a woman’s pink dress amid the dark verdure, 
a young face peeped out from under the light fringe of a parasol 

He recognized Katya, and she recognized him Arcadii told the 
driver to rein in the galloping horses, leaped out of the carriage, and 
went up to her 

"It s you’’’ she said, gradually flushing all over "Let us go to my 
sister, she's here in the garden, she’ll be delighted to see you ’’ 
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Katya led Arcadu off into the garden His meeting with her had 
struck him as a particularly happy omen, he was as glad to see her as 
if she were of his own kindred Everything had come about so splen- 
didly, no major-domo, no formal announcement At a turn in the path 
he caught sight of Anna Sergheievna She was standing with her back 
to him Hearing footsteps, she slowly turned around 

Arcadii would have become abashed again, but the first words she 
uttered reassured him at once "Greetings, runaway*” she said in her 
even, kindly voice, and went to meet him, smiling and puckering her 
eyes from the sun and wind 'Where did you find him, Katya’” 

"I have brought you something, Anna Secgheievna,” he began, 
"which you certainly don’t expect — " 

"You have brought yourself, that's best of all " 


XXIII 

Having seen Arcadii off with mocking regret, and given him to under- 
stand that he was not in the least deceived as to the real object of his 
journey, Bazarov isolated himself completely, he was overtaken by a 
fever for work He no longer disputed with Paul Petrovich, all the 
more so since the latter assumed too aristocratic an air in his presence 
and expressed his opinions more in sounds than in words Only on 
one occasion did Paul Petrovidi embark on a controversy with the 
nihilist over a question in vogue at the time concerning the rights of 
the nobles of the Baltic province, but he himself suddenly stopped, 
remarking with chill politeness "However, we are unable to com- 
prehend each other, I, at least, have not the honor of comprehending 
you ” 

"Of course not,” Bazarov exclaimed "Man is capable of compre- 
hending anything — how the ether vibrates, and what’s going on upon 
the sun — but when it comes to how another man can blow his nose 
in a different manner from the way one blows one’s own — that is some- 
thing he’s incapable of comprehending ’’ 

"What, IS that supposed to be a witticism’” Paul Petrovich let drop 
inquiringly, and he drew off to one side 

However, he occasionally requested permission to be present at 
Bazarov’s experiments, and once even drew his perfumed face, washed 
with the very best preparation, near the microscope to observe how a 
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transparent infusorium swallowed a green mote of dust, and with 
great alacrity masticated it by means of some sort of exceedingly minute 
cogs in Its gullet Nicolai Pettovich visited Bazarov far more fre(]uently 
than his brother, he could have come every day, "to study,” as he ex- 
pressed It, if his cares on the farm were not distracting him He did not 
embarrass the young scientist, he would take a seat somewhere in a 
corner of the room and look on attentively, at rare intervals permitting 
himself a discreet question During dinner- and supper-time he would 
try to turn the conversation to physics, geology, or chemistry, since all 
other topics, even agriculture, to say nothing of politics, might lead, 
if not to colLsions, at least to mutual unpleasantness 

He surmised that his brother's hatred of Bazarov had not diminished 
m the least One unimportant inadent, among many others, confirmed 
his surmises Cholera had begun to make its appearance here and there 
in the vicinity, and had even "earned off” two persons from Maryino 
Itself In the night Paul Petrovich happened to have a rather severe 
attack He went through torments until the morning, but did not have 
recourse to Bazarov's skill And on seeing him the following day, in 
reply to Bazarov's question why he had not sent for him, Paul Petrovich 
answered, still quite pale but scrupulously groomed and shaven, "Why, 
I seem to recollect you said yourself you didn't believe in medicine '' 

Thus the days went by Bazarov worked away stubbornly and grimly. 
And meanwhile there was in Nicolai Petrovich's house one being to 
whom, if he did not exactly open his heart, he at least was glad to talk 
That being was Phenichka 

He encountered her for the most part early in the morning, in the 
garden or the vard, he did not drop in at her room, and she had only 
once come to his door to ask him whether she ought to let Mitya have 
his bath or not She not merely confided in him, she not merely was not 
afraid of him — she was actually freer and more at her ease with him 
than with Nicolai Petrovich himself It is hard to say how this had 
come about, perhaps it was because she unconsciously felt the absence 
in Bazarov of all gentility, of all that superiority which both attracts 
and awes In her eyes he was both excellent as a doctor and simple as 
a man She attended to her baby without constraint in his presence, 
and once when her head suddenly began to go round and ache, she 
accepted a spoonful of medicine from his hand Before Nicolai Pe- 
trovich she kept aloof, as it were, from Bazarov, she did so, not out of 
hypocrisy, but from a certain sense of propriety Of Paul Petrovich she 
was more afraid than ever, for some time he had begun to keep an eye 
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on her and would suddenly bob up, as though he had sprung up out 
of the ground behind her back, in his suit, with his immovable vigilant 
face, and his hands in his pockets 

"It just sends a chill right through you," Phenichka complained 
to Dunyasha, and the latter would sigh in response and think of an- 
other "heartless" man Bazarov, without himself suspecting it, had 
become the cruel tyrant of her heart 

Phenichka liked Bazarov, but she, too, was to his liking Even his face 
would change when he talked to her, it took on a serene, almost kindly 
expression, and to Ins wonted nonchalance was added a certain jocose 
attentiveness Phenichka was becoming prettier with every day. There 
IS an epoch in the life of young women when they suddenly begin to 
bloom and become full-blown like summer roses, such an epoch had 
come to Phenichka Everything furthered it, even the July sultriness 
then prevailing Dressed in a light white dress, she seemed herself 
lighter and whiter, she was not tanned by the sun, but the heat, from 
which she could not shield herself, spread a slight flush over her cheeks 
and ears and, infusing a soft indolence into her entire body, was re- 
flected in a dreamy languor in her pretty eyes She was almost unable 
to work, her hands were forever falling into her lap She scarcely 
walked at all and was constantly "oh”-ing and complaining with an 
amusing helplessness 

"You should go oftener for a dip,” Nicolai Petrovich told her He 
had made a large bathhouse, covered over with canvas, in one of his 
ponds which had not yet quite dried up 

"Oh, Nicolai Petrovich' You can die before you get to the pond, 
and you can die on your way back For there’s no shade in the garden 
at all " 

"That’s true enough about there being no shade,” Nicolai Petrovich 
would answer, rubbing his forehead 

Once, at seven o’clock in the morning, Bazarov, returning from a 
walk, came upon Phenichka in the lilac arbor, which was long past 
flowering but was still thick and green She was sitting on the garden 
seat and had, as usual, thrown a white kerchief over her head, near 
her lay a whole heap of red and white roses still wet with dew He said 
good morning to her 

"Ah' Eugene Vassilyich'” she said, and lifted the edge of her ker- 
chief a little to look at him, m doing which her arm was bated to the 
elbow 
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'What are you doing here^" said Bazarov, sitting down beside her. 
"Are you making a bouquet^” 

Yes, for the table at lunch Nicolai Petrovich likes it " 

But it s a long while yet to lunch What a heap of flowers*" 

I picked them now, for it's going to be hot, and you won’t be able 
to go out It s all you can do to breathe now I feel quite weak from 
this heat I’m really afraid I may get sick ’’ 

What a notion* Let me feel your pulse ’’ Bazarov took her hand, 
felt for the evenly beating pulse, but did not even begin to count its 
throbs "You'll live to be a hundred," he said dropping, her hand 
"Ah, God forbid'" she cried 
"Why’ Don’t you want a long life’’’ 

Yes, but a hundred years' We had a grandmother of eighty-five 
years — and what a martyr she was* Black and deaf and bent and cough- 
ing all the time, nothing but a burden to herself What sort of life is 
that*’’ 

“So It’s better to be young’’’ 

"Well, how else’’’ 

"But just how is it better’ Tell me*’’ 

"How can you ask how’ Why, here I am now, still young, I can do 
everything — come and go, and fetch and carry, and I don’t have to 
ask anyone to do anything What could be better’’’ 

"But to me It’s all the same whether I’m young or old ’’ 

"How can you say — it’s all the same’ What you say is impossible ’’ 
"Well, judge for yourself, Theodosia Nicolaievna — what good is my 
youth to me’ I live alone, a poor lonely bachelor — ’’ 

’ "That s all up to you ’’ 

"That’s just It — it isn’t up to me* If only someone would take pity 
on me ’ 

Phenichka gave Bazarov a sidelong look but did not say anything. 
"What's that book you have there’’’ she asked a little later 
"That’ That’s a learned book, very hard ’’ 

"But you’re still studying’ And don’t you ever get bored with it’ 
You know everything as it is, I guess ’’ 

"It doesn't look that way You try to read a little of it now " 

"But I won’t understand anything of it Is it Russian’’’ asked 
Phenichka, taking the heavily bound book in both hands "What a thick 
book*’’ 

"Yes, It’s Russian ’’ 
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"I won’t understand anything anyway ” 

"Well, I'm not after your understanding it I wanted to look at you 
while you're reading it When you read, the tip of your little nose 
moves ever so charmingly ’’ 

Phenichka, who had set to work to spell out in a low voice the article 
on "Creosote'' she had come across, laughed and abandoned the book 
It slipped from the seat to the ground 

"I like it when you laugh, too," Bazarov said 
"Oh, now*" 

"I like it when you talk It's just like a little brook murmuring." 
Phenichka turned her head away 

"How you talk'" she said, running her fingers over the flowers "And 
why should you listen to me? You’ve conversed with such clever ladies 
"Ah, 'Theodosia Nicolaievna' Believe me, all the clever ladies in 
the world aren't worth the dimple on your little elbow " 

"Why, what you won’t think of” murmured Phenichka, and put 
her hands under her. 

Bazarov picked up the book from the ground 
"That’s a medical book, why do you throw it down?” 

"A medical book?" Phenichka repeated, and she turned to him 
"But do you know what? Ever since you gave me those drops — do you 
remember? — Mitya sleeps so well' I really can’t think how to thank 
you, you’re so kind, really ’’ 

"Well, doctors really ought to be paid,” Bazarov observed with a 
smile "Doctors, as you yourself know, are grasping people ” 

Phenichka raised her eyes, which seemed still darker from the whitish 
reflection cast on the upper part of her face, and looked at Bazarov 
She did not know whether he was joking or not 

"If you like, we’ll be delighted . I’ll have to ask Nicolai Petro- 
vich — ” 

'"Why, do you think I want money?" Bazarov broke in "No, it isn't 
money I want from you ” 

"^^at then?” asked Phenichka 
"What?” repeated Bazarov "Guess'” 

"Tm not so good at guessing ” 

"Then I’ll tell you, I want — one of those roses ” 

Phenichka broke into laughter again and even clapped her hands, 
so amusmg did Bazarov's re<]uest seem to her She laughed, and at the 
same time felt flattered Bazarov was looking at her intently 

"By all means, by all means,” she said at last and, bendmg down 
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to the scat, began picking over the roses. "Which will you have — a red 
or a white^” 

"Red — and not too large " 

She straightened up again 

"Here you are,’ she said, but instantly drew back her outstretched 
hand and, biting her lips, looked toward the entrance of the arbor, then 
listened 

' What IS it^” asked Bazarov "Nicolai Petrovich’” 

"No he's gone to the fields besides. I’m not afraid of 

him But Paul Petrovich I imagined — ” 

"What’’’ 

"I imagined he was walking around here No — there’s nobody there 
Take it ” She gave Bazarov the rose 

"On what grounds are you afraid of him’" 

"He always scares me It isn’t that he says anything, but he looks 
at a body so strangely And I know you don’t like him, either You 
remember, you used to argue with him all the time I don’t really know 
what your argument is about, but 1 can see you twist him this way and 
that way " 

Phenichka showed with her bands how, in her opinion, Bazarov 
twisted Paul Petrovich 
Bazarov smiled 

"But what if he were getting the upper hand of me,’’ he asked 
"Would you stand up for me’” 

"Where do I come to be standing up for you’ But, no, no one can get 
the better of you " 

"Do you think so’ But I know a hand which could knock me down 
with one little finger if it liked ’’ 

"Whose hand is it’’’ 

"Why, don’t you know, really’ Sniff the rose you gave me — how 
gloriously fragrant it is ’’ 

Phenichka stretched her little neck forward and put her face close 
to the flower The kerchief rolled down from her head on to her shoul- 
ders, a soft mass of dark, shining, slightly ruffled hair became visible 
"Wait, I want to sniff it with you," said Bazarov He bent down and 
kissed her hard on her parted lips 

She was startled and thrust him back with both her hands on his 
breast, but her thrust was weak, and he was able to renew and prolong 
his kiss 

There w^is a diy cough behind the lilac bushes Phenichka instan- 
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taneously moved away to the other end of the seat Paul Petrovich 
appeared, made a slight bow, and having dropped with a sort of 
m^icious despond "You hete^", he withdrew Phemchka at once gath- 
ered up all the roses and went out of the arbor 

"That was wrong of you, Eugene Vassilyich," she whispered as she 
went There was a note of unfeigned reproach in her whisper 

Bazarov remembered another recent scene, and he felt both shame 
and contemptuous annoyance But he immediately tossed back his head, 
ironically congratulated himself "on his formal induction into the 
ranks of the Lothaiios," and went off to his own room 

As for Paul Petrovich, he left the garden and, pacing slowly, made 
his way to the forest He stayed there rather a long while, and when 
he returned to lunch, Nicolai Petrovich inquired solicitously whether 
he were quite well — so dark had his face become 

"You know that I sometimes suffer from jaundice," Paul Petrovich 
answered him calmly 


XXIV 

Two hours later he was knocking at Bazarov’s door 

"I must apologize for interrupting you in your saentific pursuits,” 
he began, seating himself on a chair near the window and leaning with 
both hands on a beautiful cane with an ivory knob (he usually walked 
without a stick), "but I am constrained to ask you to spare me five 
minutes of your time — no more ” 

"My time is entirely at your disposal," replied Bazarov, something 
flitting over his face as soon as Paul Kirsanov had crossed the threshold 
"Five minutes will suffice for me I've come to put a single ques- 
tion to you ” 

"A question^ What about^” 

"I’ll tell you if you’ll be kind enough to hear me out At the begin- 
ning of your stay m my brother’s house, before I had yet renounced 
the pleasure of conversing with you, I had occasion to hear your opin- 
ions on many subjects, but as far as my memory serves, neither between 
us, nor in my presence, was the subject of single combats, of dueling 
m general, ever broached Will you allow me to hear what your opin- 
ion on that subject is’” 

Bazarov, who had risen to meet Paul Petrovich, perched on the edge 
of the table and folded his arms 
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"My opinion is,” he said, "that from a theoretical point of view 
dueling 15 an absurdity, but from a practical point of view — it’s quite 
a different matter " 

"That is, you wish ‘o say, if I have understood you right, that no 
matter what your theoretical views on dueling are, you would not, 
in practice, allow yourself to be insulted without demanding satis- 
faction’" 

"You have guessed my meaning fully " 

"Very good. Sir I am very pleased to hear you say so Your words 
extricate me from a state of incertitude ” 

"Of indecision, you mean to say ” 

"That IS all the same. Sir, I express myself so that you might under- 
stand me I — am not as learned as a seminary rat Your words save me 
from a certain deplorable necessity I have decided to fight you ” 
Bazarov's eyes were goggling "With me’” 

"You — without fail ” 

"But what for, pray’” 

"I could explain the reason to you,” Paul Petrovich began, "but I 
prefer to pass it over in silence As far as my taste goes, you are one 
too many here, I cannot endure you, I despise you, and if that is not 
enough for you — ” 

His eyes began Hashing Bazarov's flared up as well 
"Very good. Sir,” he assented "No need of further explanations 
You've a whim to try your chivalrous spirit upon me. I might refuse 
you this pleasure, but let come what may'” 

"I am sensible of my obligation to you,” replied Paul Kirsanov "And 
I can now hope that you will accept my challenge without compelling 
me to resort to violent measures ” 

"That IS, speaking without any allegories, to that stick’” Bazarov 
remarked coolly "That’s perfectly correct It's not at all necessary 
for you to insult me And, besides, it might not be altogether with- 
out danger You can remain a gentleman I accept your challenge, 
also like a gentleman ” 

"That IS excellent,” observed Kirsanov, and placed his cane in the 
corner "We will say a few words about the conditions of our duel 
right away, but first I would like to know whether you consider it 
necessary tp resort to the formality of a trifling quarrel, which might 
serve as a pretext for my challenge’" 

"No, It's best without formalities ” 

"I think so myself I presume it is also out of place to go deeply into 
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the real grounds of our difference We cannot endure each other What 
nnore is necessary^' 

"What mote indeed^" Bazarov repeated ironically 
"As regards the conditions of the duel itself, seeing that we shall 
have no seconds — for where are we to get them — ” 

"Precisely — where ate we to get them^" 

" — therefore I have the honor to lay the following proposition be- 
fore you The combat to take place early tomorrow, at six, let as say, 
beyond the grove, with pistols, at ten paces — " 

"Ten paces’ That’s right, we do hate each other that far away " 
"We might make it eight,” remarked Paul Petrovich 
"We might — why not’" 

"Two shots, and, to provide against any contingencies, let each one 
of us put a note in his pocket, in which he accuses himself of his own 
end " 

"Now, that’s something I don’t entirely approve of,” observed 
Bazarov ’"There's something of the French novel about it — doesn’t 
look very plausible somehow ” 

"Perhaps You will agree, however, that it would be unpleasant to 
incur a suspicion of murder’" 

"1 concur But there is a means of avoiding that grievous accusation 
We shall have no seconds, but we can have a witness ” 

"And who, precisely, allow me to inquire’’’ 

"Why, Peter ” 

"What Peter’" 

"Your brother's valet He’s a man who stands on the peak of con- 
temporary culture and he will perform his role with all the comme tl 
faut necessary in such cases ” 

"I think you are joking, my dear Sir ” 

"Not at all After due consideration of my suggestion you will be 
convinced that it's full of common sense and simphcity Murder will 
out, but I’ll undertake to prepare Peter in a fitting manner and bring 
him to the field of honor ” 

"You persist in jesting," said Kirsanov, getting up from his chair 
"But after the courteous readiness you have evinced, I have no right 
to feel aggrieved at you And so everything is arranged By the way, 
you have no pistols’" 

"How should I have pistols, Paul Petrovich’ I’m not a professional 
soldier ’’ 
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"Iq that case, I offer you mine You may rest assured that it’s fire 
years now since I used them " 

"That’s a very consoling piece of news " 

Kirsanov took up his cane 

"And now, my dear Sir, it only remains for me to thank ymi and 
to leave you to your pursuits I have the honor to take leave of you " 
"Till we have the pleasure of meeting again, my dear Sir," said 
Baaarov conducting his visitor to the door 

Kirsanov went out, while Bazarov remained standing a minute be- 
fore the door and suddenly exclaimed, "What the devil! How fine, 
and how foolish' What a comedy we put on' The way trained dogs 
dance on their hind legs But to decline was out of the question, why, 
I do believe he'd have struck me, and then — " Bazarov paled at the 
very thought, all his pnde simply reared up '"rhen I would have had 
to strangle him like a kitten " 

He went back to his microscope, but his heart was beating, and the 
compiosure necessary for taking observations had vanished "He had 
seen us today,” he thought, "but would he really come to his brother’s 
defense like that’ And besides, what’s so serious about a kiss’ There 
must be something else to it Bah' Is he in love with her himself by 
any chance’ Of course he is, it’s as clear as day What a pickle, when 
you think of it' ’Things are bad' ” he decided at last '"Things are bad, 
no matter how you look at them In the first place you’ll have to offer 
your forehead as a target, and in any case, to go away, and there s 
Arcadii — and that blessed little ladybug, Nicolai Petrovich ’Thmgs 
are bad — bad'” 

’The day passed somehow peculiarly quietly and listlessly It was )ust 
as though there were no Phenichka, she sat in her little room like a 
baby mouse in its hole Nicolai Petrovich had a careworn look He had 
been informed that rust had begun to appear on his wheat, on which 
he had placed his particular hopes Paul Petrovich crushed everyone, 
with his icy courtesy — even Procophich Bazarov had begun a letter to 
his father, but tore it up and threw it under the table 

"If I die," he thought, "they will find it out, but I won’t die No, 
I shall knock about in this world a good while yet ’’ 

He gave Peter orders to come to him on important busmess the next 
morning as soon as it was hght Peter got an idea that he wanted to 
take him to Petersburg with him Bazarov went to bed late and all night 
long was harassed by disordered dreams Odintsova kept hovering 
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before him — she 'was at the same time his mother, a small cat with 
black whiskers was followmg her, and this small cat was Phenichka, 
while Paul Kirsanov appeared to him as a great forest which he would 
have to fight despite everythmg 

Peter aroused him at four o'clock, Bazarov dressed at once and went 
out with him 

It was a glorious fresh mormng, tiny flecked clouds hovered fleecily 
against the bleakly clear azure, the dew lay scattered in tiny drops on 
the leaves and grass and like silver on the spiders’ webs, the damp, 
glistening earth seemed still to preserve rosy traces of the dawn, from 
all the sky the songs of the larks were showering down Bazarov reached 
the grove, sat down in the shade at its edge, and only then disclosed 
to Peter the nature of the service he expected of him The refined valet 
became scared to death, but Bazarov calmed him by the assurance thit 
he would have nothing else to do but stand at a distance and look 
on, and that he would not incur any sort of responsibility "Yet at the 
same time," he added, "just think what an important part will be 
yours'” 

Peter threw up his hands, looked down, and leaned against a birch, 
his face all green 

The road from Maryino skirted the copse, a light dust lay on it, 
still unstirred by wheel or foot since the previous day Bazarov was 
involuntarily glancing along this road, plucking and nibbling blades 
of grass, and kept repeating to himself, "What foolishness'" The chill 
of the early morning made him shiver once or twice Peter gave him 
a dejected look, but Bazarov merely smiled, he was in no poltroonish 
mood 

The stamping of horses' hoofs was heard along the road A muzhik 
came into sight from behind the trees He was driving two hobbled 
horses before him, and as he passed Bazarov he looked at him some- 
how strangely, without doffing bis hat, which evidently upset Peter 
as an unlucky omen 

"There, that fellow also got up early," thought Bazarov, "but at least 
he’s doing something useful, but what about us’” 

“Looks like he were cornin’. Sir," Peter whispered suddenly 

Bazarov raised his head and beheld Paul Kirsanov Dressed in a 
light checked jacket and snow-white trousers, he was walking rapidly 
along the road, under his arm he carried a case wrapped up in green 
cloth 
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"I beg your pardon, I believe I’ve kept you waiting," he observed, 
bowing first to Bazarov, then to Peter, whom he treated respectfully 
at that inst^t, as representing something in the nature of a second 
"I was unwilling to wake my man " 

"It doesn’t matter, Sir,’’ answered Bazarov "We’ve only just gotten 
here ourselves ’’ 

"Ah' So much the better'" Kirsanov looked about him "There’s no 
one in sight, no one will hinder us May we proceed^’’ 

"Let’s ’’ 

"You do not, I presume, demand any fresh explanations?’’ 

"I do not ’’ 

"Would you care to load^" inquired Paul Petrovich, taking the 
pistols out of their case 

"No, you load, and I’ll pace off the distance I have long legs," 
Bazarov added with a smile "One, two, three — ” 

"Eugene Vassilyich,” Peter babbled with difficulty (he was shakmg 
as though he were in an ague fit) , "do as you wish, I m going to move 
off ” 

"Four, five — move off, brother, move off, you may get behind a 
tree even and stop up your ears, only don't shut your eyes, and if either 
one of us falls, run and pick him up Six, seven, eight ” Bazarov halted 
"Will that do^" he asked, turning to Kirsanov, "Or shall I add on two 
paces^” 

"Just as you wish," the other replied, ramming down the second 
bullet 

"Well, let's throw in two paces mote ’’ Bazarov drew a line on the 
ground with the toe of his boot "There's the barrier, then And by 
the way, how many paces may each of us go from the barrier? That, 
too, is an important question There was no discussion of that point 
yesterday ’’ 

"Ten, I imagine,” replied Kirsanov, handing Bazarov both pistols 
"Will you be so good as to choose?" 

"I will be so good But, Paul Petrovich, will you agree that out 
combat is unusual to the point of absurdity? Only look at the coun- 
tenance of our second " 

"You are disposed to laugh at everything,” answered Kirsanov "I 
do not deny the oddity of our duel, but I deem it my duty to warn you 
that I intend to fight in earnest A bon entendeur, saluV" ? 

* 'Let him who will, heed ' 
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"Ob' I don’t doubt that we’ve deaded to extennintfe each other; 
but wbf not laugh, too, and unite utile duUP ‘ So, you talk to ine in 
French, and I’ll talk to you in Latin " 

"1 am going to fight m earnest,” repeated Kirsanov, and he walked 
off to his pkce Bazarov, for his piart, counted off ten paces frcun the 
barrier and halted 

"Are you ready^" asked Kirsanov 
’’Perfectly ” 

"We can approach one another then ” 

Bazarov started forward ever so slowly, and Kirsanov, his left hand 
thrust in his pocket, gradually raising the muzzle of his pistol, ad- 
vanced against him 

"He’s aiming straight at my nose,” thought Bazarov, "and how 
carefully he narrows his eye, the bandit' It’s not a pleasant sensation, . 
though Guess I'll look at his watch chain " 

Something whizzed sharply past Bazarov’s very ear, and at the same 
instant a shot tang out "I heard it, so nothing happened,” he had tune 
to think in a flash He took one more step and, without taking aim, 
pressed the trigger 

Kirsanov gave a slight start and clutched at his thigh A thin stream 
of blood began to trickle down his white trousers 

Bazarov fiung aside his pistol and approached his antagonist "Are 
you wounded’” he asked 

"You had the nght to call me up to the barrier,” said Paul Petrovich, 
"but this wound is a trifle. According to our agreement, each of us has 
the tight to one mote shot ” 

"Really, you'll excuse me, but that will wait till another time,” an- 
swered Bazarov, and he put his arm around Kirsanov, who was begin- 
mng to turn pale "Now I'm no longer a duelist but a doctor, and 
I must exanune your wound before anything else Peter, come here' 
Peter' Where have you hidden yourself’” 

"That’s all nonsense — I don't need anyone’s aid,” Kirsanov declared 
jerkily, "and — ^we must — again — ” He tried to pull at his mustache, 
but his hand failed him, his eyes rolled up, and he lost consaousness 
"That’s something new' Falling in a faint' Whatever made him do 
It’” Bazarov exclaimed involuntarily as he lowered Kirsanov on the 
grass "Let's have a look at what's wrong ” He took out a handkerchief, 
wiped away the blood, and felt around the wound “The bone’s not 
touched," he muttered, "the bullet went through at no great dqith, 

‘ ' The useful with the pleasant 
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only one muscle, vastus extemus, was grazed He’ll be doing a jig in 
three weeks' But that fainting spell' Oh, but these nervous people 
get me down' What a thin hide, I must say'" 

"Is he kilt, Sir’" the quavering voice of Peter asked behind Bazarov’s 
back, sounding more like rustling leaves than a human voice 

Bazarov looked around "Go fetch some water as quick as you can, 
brother Don’t worry, he’ll outlive both of us yet ’’ 

But the perfect servant apparently did not understand his words 
and did not stir from the spot Kirsanov slowly opened his eyes 
"He’s dymg,” Peter whispered, and he began crossing himself 
"You’re right — what an imbecilic physiognomy,” remarked the 
wounded gentleman with a forced smile 

"Well, go for the water, you devil'” Bazarov shouted 
"It’s not necessary It was )ust a momentary vertigo Help me to sit 
up — there, that's it All I need is something to bind up this scratch and 
I can reach home on foot, or else you can send a droshky for me The 
duel, if you are willing, won’t be renewed You have behaved nobly — 
today, today, you will note ’’ 

"No use raking up the past,’’ rejoined Bazarov "And as for the 
future, It’s not worth while racking one's head about that, either, for 
1 intend clearing out without any delay Let me bind up your leg now, 
your wound’s not dangerous, but it’s always best to Stop the bleeding 
But first I must bring this mortal back to his senses ’’ 

Bazarov shook Peter by the collar and sent him for a droshky 
"Watch out, don’t frighten my brother," Paul Petrovich said to him 
"Don’t even think of telling him ’’ 

Peter flew off, and while he was hurrying for a droshky, the two 
antagonists sat on the ground and said nothing Kirsanov tried not to 
look at Bazarov, he did not want to be reconciled to him in any case, 
he felt ashamed of his own arrogance, of his failure, he felt ashamed 
of the whole mess he had stirred up, even though he felt that it 
could not have ended in a more favorable manner "At any rate, he 
won’t be hanging around here," he consoled himself, "and that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for ’’ The silence was prolonged, a silence de- 
pressing and awkward Both of them were in no pleasant mood Each 
realized that the other understood him Such a realization is pleasant 
to friends but always quite unpleasant to those who are not friends, 
especially when it is impossible either to explain things or to separate. 
"Haven’t 1 bound up your leg too tight’” Bazarov asked at last 
"No, not at all, it’s fine," answered Kirsanov, and after a brief 
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pause he added "There's oo deceiving my brother; we shall have to 
tell him we had a blowup over politics ” 

"Very good,” Bazarov assented. "You can say I was berating all 
Anglomaniacs " 

"That will do splendidly What do you suppose that man is thinking 
of us now>” Kirsanov went on, mdicating the same peasant who had 
driven the hobbled horses past Bazarov a few minutes before the duel, 
and who now, coming back along the road, deferentially inclined his 
head and dolled his hat at the sight of the "gentlefolk ” 

"Who in the world can telP” answered Bazarov "Most probably 
he’s thinking of nothing at all The Russian peasant is that mysterious 
stranger about whom Mrs Radclilfe spoke so much at one tune Who's 
to understand him' Even he doesn’t understand himself” 

"Ah' So that's your idea,” Kirsanov began, and, suddenly he ex- 
claimed, "Look what your fool Peter has done' Why, it's my brother 
himself galloping this way'” 

Bazarov turned round and saw the pale face of Nicolai Petrovich, 
who was sitting in the droshky He jumped out of it before it had 
stopped and rushed up to his brother 

"What does this mean’” he asked in an agitated voice "Eugene 
Vassilyich, what's all this, if you please’” 

"Nothing at all," answered Paul, "they have alarmed you for noth- 
ing M sieu' Bazarov and I had a slight argument, and I’ve had to pay 
for it a little " 

"But how did it all come about, for God’s sake’” 

"How am I to explain it to you’ M'sieu’ Bazarov spoke disrespect- 
fully of Sir Robert Peel I must hasten to add that I am the only person 
to blame in all this, while M’sieu’ Bazarov conducted himself most 
worthily It was I who challenged him ” 

"But, good heavens, you're bleeding'” 

' Well, did you suppose I had water in my veins’ But this blood- 
letting IS downright beneficial Isn’t that so. Doctor’ Help me to get 
into the droshky and don't give yourself up to melancholy I’ll be quite 
well tomorrow That's it, fine Drive on, coachman ” 

Nicolai Petrovich started walking after the droshky, Bazarov tried 
to remain where he was 

"I must ask you to look after my brother,” Nicolai Petrovich said 
to him, "till we bring another doctor from the town ” 

Bazarov inclined his head in silence 
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An hour later Paul Kirsanov was lying in bed with a skillfully band- 
aged leg. The whole house was thrown into turmoil; Phenichka had 
a fainting spell, Nicolai Petrovich kept stealthily wringing his hands, 
while Kirsanov laughed and joked, especially with Bazarov, he had 
put on a fine cambric shirt, a dandified morning jacket, and a fez, 
would not allow the blinds to be lowered, and complained amusingly 
about the necessity of refraining from food 

Toward night, however, he became feverish, his head began to ache 
The doctor ar^ved from the town (Nicolai Petrovich would not listen 
to his brother, and indeed Bazarov himself did not wish him to, he 
sat the whole day in his room, looking jaundiced and surly, and only 
paid the briefest of visits to the invalid Twice he happened to en- 
counter Phenichka, but she leapt away from him with horror ) The 
new doctor advised cooling drinks, on the whole, however, he con- 
firmed Bazarov's assurances that there was no danger to be foreseen 
Nicolai Petrovich told him his brother had wounded himself by acci- 
dent, to which the doctor's response was, "Hm'” But, having twenty- 
five silver rubles slipped into his hand on the spot, he observed "You 
don't say so' It's a thing that often happens, to be sure ” 

No one in the house went to bed or undressed Nicolai Petrovich 
kept tiptoeing into his brother's room and tiptoeing out again; the 
latter dozed off, then moaned a little, told him in French, "Couchez- 
vous," and asked for drink Once Nicolai Petrovich made Phenichka 
bring Kirsanov a glass of lemonade, Paul gave her an intent look and 
drank off the glass to the last drop Toward morning his fever had 
increased a little, there was slight delirium At first Kirsanov uttered 
incoherent words, then suddenly he opened his eyes and, seeing his 
brother near his bed bending anxiously over him, he said "Don't you 
think, Nicolai, that Phenichka has something in common with Nellie^" 
"What Nellie, dear PauP" 

"How can you ask’ Princess R Especially about the upper part 

of the face C’e^t de la meme famille 

Nicolai Petrovich made no answer, but inwardly he marveled at the 
tenacity of old passions in man "It has come to the surface at a moment 
like this," he reflected 

"Ah, how I love that magnificent being'" moaned Paul Petrovich, 
despondently clasping his hands behind his head "I won’t stand for 
any insolent fellow daring to touch ” he was babbling a few mm 
utes later 


* "There s a family likeness ’ 
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Nicolai Petrovich merely sighed, he did not even suspect to whom 
these words referred. 

Bazarov presented himself before him at eight o'clock the next day 
He had already had tune to pack, and to set free all his frogs, msects, 
and birds 

"You have come to say good-by to me’” said Nicolai Petrovich, 
getting up to meet him 

"Exactly, Sir " 

"I understand you and approve of you fully My pqpr brother, of 
course, is to blame, that's just why he has been punished He himself 
told me that he made it impossible for you to act otherwise I believe 
that you could not avoid this duel, which — which to a certain extent 
IS explained by the almost constant antagonism of your respective 
views " (Nicolai Petrovich was confusing his words ) "My brother is 
a man of the old school, hot-tempered and obstinate Thank God that 
It has ended as it has I have taken all the necessary measures to avoid 
publicity " 

"I'm leaving you my address, in case there's any trouble,” Bazarov 
remarked casually 

"I hope there won't be any, Eugene Vassilyich I'm very sorry 
your stay in my house should have such a — such an end It is all the 
more distressing to me since Arcadii — ” 

"I'll probably be seeing him,” interrupted Bazarov, in whom ex- 
planations and protestations of every sort always aroused a feeling 
of impatience "In case I don't, I beg of you to give him my regards, 
and accept this expression of my regret ” 

"And I in my turn beg — ” answered Nicolai Petrovich, but Bazarov 
did not wait for the end of the sentence and went out 

Learning that Bazarov was about to depart, Paul Petrovich expressed 
a desire to see him, and shook his hand But even here Bazarov remained 
as cold as ice, he realized that Kirsanov wanted to indulge m mag- 
nanimity He did not have a chance to say good-by to Phenichka, he 
only exchanged glances with her at the window Her face struck him as 
sad "She'll come to grief, likely as not'" he said to himself "Oh, well, 
she'll pull through somehow'' Peter, however, was so overcome that 
he wept on his shoulder, till Bazarov chilled him with the question 
"What have you got — the waterworks’” As for Dunyasha, she was 
obliged to run off into the grove to hide her emotion 

The culprit who had brought on all this woe got mto a light cart, lit 
a cigar, and when at the third mile, at a turn in the road, the Kirsanov 
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estate with its new house unrolled in a long line, he merely spat and 
muttering "The damned s(]uireens*", wrapped himself closer in his 
overcoat 

It was not long before Paul Kirsanov improved, but he had to keep 
to his bed for about a week He bore his captivity, as he called it, rather 
patiently, but he was far too fussy over his dressing and had everything 
deodorized with eau de cologne Nicolai Petrovich read periodicals to 
him, Phenichka waited on him as before, bringing him bouillon, lemon- 
ade, soft-boiled eggs, tea, but a secret horror overcame her every time 
she entered his room Paul Petrovich’s unexpected action had thor- 
oughly frightened everyone in the house, but her most of all Proco- 
phich alone was not abashed, he discoursed upon how gentlemen used 
to fight in his day, "but only real noble gentlemen amongst theirselves, 
but as for any fly-by-night like them there, they’d order 'em whipped 
in the stable for their impudence ’’ Phenichka’s conscience practically 
did not reproach her, but the thought of the real cause of the quarrel 
did torture her at times, and besides, Paul Petrovich, too, looked at her 
so strangely — so that even when her back was turned she felt his eyes 
upon her She grew thinner from constant inner perturbation and, as 
It generally happens, became still more charming 

One day — the incident took place in the morning — Paul Petrovich 
was feeling better and moved from his bed to the divan, while Nicolai 
Petrovich, having inquired about his brother’s health, went off to the 
threshing floor Phenichka brought in a cup of tea and, setting it down 
on a little table, was about to withdraw Paul detained her 

Where are you going in such a hurry, Theodosia Nicolaievna’’’ he 
began "Why, are you busy^’ 

"No, Sir Yes, Sir I have to pour out the morning tea ’’ 

’ Dunyasha will attend to that without you, sit a little while with a 
poor sick man Incidentally, I must have a little talk with you ’’ 
Phenichka perched on the edge of an armchair, without a word 
’Listen,” said Paul Petrovich, and tugged at his mustache, "I’ve 
long been wanting to ask you — you seem to be afraid of me’” 

"I, Sir’” 

"Yes, you You never look at me, as though your conscience were not 
clear " 

Phenichka turned red, but she looked at him He seemed strange to 
her, somehow, and her heart began to palpitate softly 
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"For your consaence is dear, isn't it?" he asked her. 

"Why shouldn’t it be.?” she whispered 

"Goodness knows why' However, whom can you have wronged? 
Me? That is improbable Any other people in the house here? That, too, 
IS something u^ikely to happen Unless it’s my brother perchance? But 
then you love him, don't you?’’ 

"I do ’’ 

"With all your soul, with all your heart?" 

"I love Nicolai Petrovich with all my heart ’’ 

"Honestly? Look at me, Phenichka ’’ (It was the first time he had 
called her that ) "You know, it’s a great sin to lie'” 

"I’m not lying, Paul Petrovich Were I to stop loving Nicolai Petro- 
vich, why, I wouldn't want to go on living ’’ 

"And you wouldn’t give him up for anyone else?’ 

"Why, for whom could I give him up?" 

"For whom indeed' Why, even for that gentleman who has just gone 
away ’’ 

Phenichka got up 

"My Lord God, what are you torturing me for, Paul Petrovich? What 
have I done to you? How can anyone say such things? ” 

"Phenichka," Kirsanov uttered in a sorrowful voice, "why, I saw — " 
"What did you see. Sir?" 

"Why, there — in the arbor ’’ 

Phenichka crimsoned to her hair and ears 

"But how was I to blame for that?” she got out with an efiort 

Kirsanov raised himself up 

"You were not to blame? No? Not in the least?” 

"I love Nicolai Petrovich alone in all the world, and will love him 
forever'” Phenichka uttered with sudden force, while her throat seemed 
fairly throbbing with sobs "As for what you saw, why, even on the 
Day of Judgment I’ll say I’m not to blame and never was, and it’d be 
better if I were to die right now, if I’m to be suspected of such a thing 
against my benefactor, Nicolai Petrovich ” 

But here her voice failed her, and at the same time she felt that 
Kirsanov had seized and pressed her hand She looked at him and was 
simply petrified Ke had turned even paler than before, his eyes were 
shimng, and, what was most astonishing of all, a heavy solitary tear was 
rolhng down his cheek 

"Phenichka'” he said in a strange whisper "Love him — love my 
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biothei' Don’t pUy him false for anyone in the world, don’t hsten to 
anyone’s speeches' ’Think, what can be more hornble than to love and 
not be loved' Never forsake my poor Nicolai'” 

Phenichka’s eyes dried and her terror passed — so great was her as- 
tonishment But what were her feelings when Paul Petrovich — Paul 
Petrovich himself — put her hand to his lips and simply dung to it, 
without kissing it and only heaving convulsive sighs from time to time 
"Good Lord'” she thought “Is he having a fit by any chance^” 

But at that instant all his perished hfe was quivering within him 

The staircase started creaking under rapid footsteps He thrust her 
from him and let his head drop back on the pillow The door opened, 
and Nicolai Petrovich appeared, cheerful, fresh, and ruddy Mitya, as 
fresh and ruddy as his father, in nothing but his little shirt, was bounc- 
ing on his chest, catching the big buttons of his father's rough country 
overcoat with his little bare toes 

Phenichka simply flung herself upon him and, clasping him and 
her son together in her arms, dropped her head on Nicolai Petrovich’s 
shoulder He was surprised Phenidika, the shy and modest Phenichka, 
had never given him a caress in the presence of a third person 

"What s the matter with you^” he asked and, glancing at his brother, 
handed Mitya over to her "You don’t feel worse’’” he inquired, going 
up to Paul Petrovich 

The latter buried his face in a cambric handkerchief 
"No — not at all On the contrary. I'm considerably better ” 

"You really shouldn't have been so hasty about shifting to the divan 
Where are you going^” he added, turning around to Phenichka, but she 
had already shut the door behind her "I was bringing in my young hero 
to show you, he’s been pining for his uncle Why did she carry him off^ 
What’s wrong with you, though^ Has anything passed between you, or 
what^” 

"Brother'” Paul said solemnly 

Nicolai Petrovich was startled He had an uncanny feeling, without 
himself understanding why 

"Brother,” Paul repeated, "give me your word you will fulfill one 
request of mine ” 

"What request’ Tell me ” 

"It IS most important, the whole happiness of your life, in my 
opimon, depends on it I’ve been giving a great deal of thought all this 
time to what I want to tell you now Brother, fulfill your obligation, the 
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obligation of an honest and noble-hearted man, put an end to the scan- 
dal and the bad example you are setting — you, the best of men 
"What ate you trying to say, PauP” 

"Marry Phenichka She loves you, she is the mother of your son " 
Nicolai Petrovich took a step back and wrung his hands "Is it you 
who say that, PauP You, whom I’ve always considered the most im- 
placable opponent of such marriages' You say that' But don’t you know 
that it was solely out of respect for you I haven’t fulfilled what you’ve 
so justly called my duty^’’ 

"You were wrong to respect me in that instance,” Paul responded, 
with a weary smile "I’m beginning to think Bazarov was right in ac- 
cusing me of aristocratism No, dear brother, it's time we stopped 
posturing and thinking about the world, we’re already old folks and 
resigned, it’s high time we laid aside vanity of all kinds Let us, just 
as you say, start fulfilling our obligations, and see, we’ll obtain happi- 
ness in the bargain ” 

Nicolai rushed to embrace his brother 

"You have opened my eyes completely'” he cried "Not for nothing 
have I always declared you the kindest-hearted and wisest fellow in the 
world, and now I see you are just as reasonable as you are magnani- 
mous ” 

"Easy, easy,” Paul interrupted him "Don’t hurt the leg of your 
reasonable brother, who at close upon fifty has been fighting a duel like 
an ensign And so. this matter is decided Phenichka will be my — belle 
soeur " 

"My dearest Paul' But what will Arcadii say’” 

"ArcadiP He’ll exult, naturally' Marriage is against his principles, 
but then his sentiment of equality will be gratified And, really, how 
can one have castes au dtx-neuvteme siecle'* ’ 

"Ah, Paul, Paul' Let me kiss you once more' Don’t be afraid, I’ll be 
careful ” 

The brothers embraced 

"What do you think, shouldn’t you inform her of your intention 
right now’” asked Paul 

"Why rush things’” Nicolai objected "Has there already been any 
conversation about this between you’” 

"A conversation — between us’ Quelle idie'" 

"Well, that’s fine First of all, you must get well, and meanwhile the 
thing won’t run away We must think it over rather well, and take every- 
thing into consideration — ” 
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"But you've decided, haven't you^" 

"Of course I've decided, and I thank you with all my soul I'll leave 
you now, you must rest — any excitement is bad for you But we'll talk 
about it again Sleep well, my soul, and God grant you health'" 

"What IS he thanking me like that for^" thought Paul when he was 
left alone "As though it didn't depend on him' I'll go awav as soon as 
he’s married, somewhere a long way off — to Dresden or Florence — and 
will live there till 1 peg out ” 

Paul moistened his forehead with eau de cologne and closed his 
eyes Lit up by the bright light of day, his beautiful emaciated head lay 
on the white pillow like the head of a dead man 
And indeed he was a dead man 


XXV 

At Nikolskoe, Katya and Arcadii were sitting in the garden on a turf 
seat in the shade of a tall ash tree, Fifi had placed herself on the ground 
near them, giving her slender body that graceful curve which is known 
among hunters as "the hate he " Both Arcadii and Katya were silent, 
he was holding a half-open book in his hands, while she was picking 
out of a basket the few crumbs of white bread left in it, and tossing 
them to a small family of sparrows, who with the poltroonish impu 
dence peculiar to them were hopping and chirruping at her very feet 
A faint breeze stirring in the leaves of the ash kept pale-gold flecks of 
light wavering to and fro over the shady path and over Fill's tawny 
back, an even shade fell upon Arcadii and Katya, save that now and 
then a vivid streak would flare up on her hair Both were silent, but 
the very way in which they were silent, in which they were sitting 
together, was expressive of a trustful fapptochement, each of them 
seemed to be not even thinking of his companion, yet secretly rejoicing 
at the other's proximity Their faces, too, had changed since we saw 
them last, Arcadii seemed calmer, Katya more animated, more spirited 

"Don't you find,” Arcadii began, indicating the ash tree, ' that the 
yassen is very aptly named^ No other tree lets the air through so easily 
and radiantly (yassno) 

Katya raised her eyes and said "Yes,” while Arcadii thought, 
"There’s one who doesn’t reproach me for expressing myself grandilo- 
quently." 
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"I have no love for Heme,” said Katya, indicatmg with her eyes the 
book Arcadii was holding, "either when he laughs or when he weeps, 
I like him when he’s pensive and melancholy ” 

"But I like him when he laughs,” Arcadii remarked 
"That's due to old traces of the satirical tendencies still in you " 
"Old traces'” thought Arcadii "If Bazarov were to hear that'” 
"Wait a little, we’ll make you over ’’ 

"Who wilP You^’’ 

"Who^ My sister, Porphyrii Platonich, our neighbor whom you no 
longer quarrel with, Auntie, whom you escorted to church the day be- 
fore yesterday ” 

"I couldn’t very well have refused' And as for Anna Sergheievna, 
she herself, if you remember, agreed with Eugene in a great many 
things " 

"My sister was under his influence then, just as you were ” 

"As I was' Why, do you notice that I’ve already freed myself of his 
influence’’’ 

Katya let this pass in silence 

"I know," Arcadii went on, "that you never liked him ” 

"I can form no opinion about him ’’ 

"Do you know, Katerina Sergheievna, every time 1 hear that answer 
I disbelieve it' There isn’t a man whom every one of us could not form 
an opinion about' That's simply a way of getting out of it ’’ 

"Well, I’ll say, then, that I don’t — exactly dislike him, but I feel that 
he’s alien to me, and that at the same time I am alien to him And you, 
too, are alien to him ” 

"Why do you say that’” 

"How shall I put It to you’ He’s feral, while you and I are 
tame ’’ 

"And I, too, am tame’’’ 

Katya nodded 

Arcadii scratched behind his ear 

"Look, Katerina Sergheievna, that really hurts one’s feelings ’’ 
"Why, would you wish to be feral’” 

"Not feral, no, but strong, energetic ” 

"That’s not something one can just wish Your friend, now, doesn’t 
even wish for it, yet it's m him ” 

"Hm' So you suppose he had a great influence on Atma Sergheievna’’ 
"Yes But no one can keep the upper hand of her for long,” Katya 
added in a low voice 
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"What makes you think that>" 

"She's very proud — no, that isn't what I wanted to say She values 
her independence very much ” 

"But who doesn't’" asked Arcadii, and the thought flashed through 
his mind "What good is it’" — "What good is it’” flashed through 
Katya’s mind as well When young people are often together on 
friendly terms, they are forever coming upon the very same ideas 

Arcadii simled and, moving a little closer to Katya, he said in a 
whisper 

"Confess, you're a little afraid of her ” 

"Of whom’” 

"Her," Arcadii repeated significantly 
"And how about you’” Kalya asked in her turn 
"I am, too — notice that I said 'I am, loo 
Katya shook her finger at him 

"I wonder at that," she began "My sister has never felt so well dis- 
posed to you as just now, far more so than on your first visit ” 

' Really, now'" 

"Why, haven’t you noticed it’ Doesn’t that make you glad’’’ 

Arcadii grew thoughtful 

"How could I have earned Anna Sergheievna’s good will’ Was it 
possibly through bringing her your mother’s letters’" 

"Through that, too, and there are other reasons, which I shan’t tell 
you ’’ 

"Why not’” 

"I shan’t tell you " 

"Qh' I know — you’re very obstinate ” 

’Yes, I am ’’ 

"And observant ’’ 

Katya gave him a sidelong look 

’’Perhaps that angers you’ What are you thinking of’’’ 

"I am thinking how you have come to be so observant — something 
you really are You are so shy, so mistrustful , you keep away from every- 
body — " 

"I’ve lived a great deal by myself, willy-nilly one becomes reflective. 
But then, do I really keep away from everybody’” 

Arcadii flung a grateful glance at Katya 

"That’s all very well,” he went on, "but people in your position — I 
mean in your circumstances — don t often possess that gift Truth has 
just as hard a time reaching them as it has m reaching kings 
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"But I’m not rich ’’ 

Arcadii was taken aback and did not understand her at once "Why, 
to be sure, the property's all her sister's’’’ it suddenly occurred to him, 
Jie found the thought not unpleasant 

"How well you put that’" he commented 
"What are you referring to^” 

"You put it well, simply, without being ashamed and without posing 
By the way, I imagine there must always be something peculiar, a kind 
of vanity of its own, in the feeling of anyone who knows and says he 
or she is poor " 

"I’ve never experienced anything of that sort, through the kindness 
of my sister I mentioned my position only because it happened to come 
up" 

"Just so, but confess that you, too, have a share of that vanity I spoke 
of just now " 

"For instance^" 

"For instance, you — forgive my question — you wouldn’t marry a 
rich man, would you^" 

"If I loved him very much No, I think even then 1 wouldn t marry 
him ” 

' There' You see'” Arcadii exclaimed, and after a short wait he 
added "And why wouldn’t you marry him^’’ 

"Because even folk songs tell us all about unequal matches ’’ 

'You want to dominate, perhaps, or — " 

"Oh, no' Why should P On the contrary. I’m ready to submit, if it 
weren’t that inequality is hard to bear But as for respecting one s self 
and submitting, that I can understand, that’s happiness But a subordi- 
nate existence — no, there’s enough of that as it is " 

"There’s enough of that as it is," Arcadii echoed her "Yes, yes, ” he 
went on, "It’s not for nothing that you and Anna Sergheievna are of 
the same blood, you’re just as independent as she is, but you’re more 
secretive You, I’m certain, would never be the first to give expression 
to your feeling, however strong and holy it might be — ' 

"Why, how else should it be^’’ asked Katya 

"You’re equally clever, you've just as much character as she, if not 
more — " 

Don’t compare me with my sister, please,” Katya hastily inter- 
rupted him "That’s too much to my disadvantage You seem to forget 
my sister’s a beauty and a clever girl, and — you of all people, Arcadii 
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Nicolaich, ought not to say such things, and with such a straight face, 
too " 

"What do you mean by 'you of all people’ — and what makes you 
conclude I’m joking^’’ 

"Of course you are ’’ 

"You think so’ But what if I’m convinced of what I say’ What if I 
find that I actually haven’t put the matter strongly enough’’’ 

"I don’t understand you " 

’ Really’ Well, now I see — I certainly overestimated your power of 
observation ’’ 

’’How’ ” 

Arcadii made no answer and turned away, while Katya found a few 
more crumbs in the basket and began throwing them to the sparrows, 
but she swung her arm too vigorously and they flew away, without 
stopping to peck at them 

"Katerina Sergheievna'" Arcadii began suddenly "It probably 
won’t matter to you, but I want you to know that I would not exchange 
you, not only for your sister, but for anyone in the world ’’ 

He got up and went quickly away, as though he were frightened at 
the words that had escaped his tongue 

As for Katya, she let her hands drop together with the basket onto her 
lap and, with head bent to one side, for a long while followed Arcadii 
with her eyes Gradually a crimson flush came faintly out upon her 
cheeks, her lips did not smile, however, and her dark eyes had a look 
of perplexity and some other, as yet nameless, feeling 

’ Are you alone’’’ she heard the voice of Anna Sergheievna near her 
’ I thought you came into the garden with Arcadii ’’ 

Katya slowly raised her eyes to her sister ( exquisitely, even elabo- 
rately dressed, she was standing in the path and tickling Fifi’s ears with 
the tip of her open parasol ) , and slowly replied 
"Yes, I’m alone 

"So I see,’ the other answered with a smile "I suppose he’s gone to 
his room’’’ 

’Yes ’’ 

"Were you reading together’’’ 

"Yes ’’ 

Anna Sergheievna took Katya by the chin and lifted her face up 
"You haven't been quarreling, I hope’’’ 

"No," said Katya, and she quietly put her sister’s hand aside 
"How solemnly you answer' I thought I’d find him here and suggest 
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his corning for a walk with me That's what he himself is always asking 
me They've brought you some shoes from the town, go and try them 
on — 1 noticed only yesterday your old ones are quite worn out In gen- 
eral, you don’t pay enough attention to such things, and yet you have 
such charming little feet' Your hands are pretty, too — the only thing 
IS they’re large, so you must make your feet effective However, you’re 
no coquette ” 

Anna Sergheievna went on along the path with a light rustle of her 
beautiful gown. Katya got up from the seat and, taking Heine with 
her, also went — but not to try on shoes 

"Charming little feet'” she thought as she slowly and lightly 
mounted the stone steps of the terrace, which were burning with the 
heat of the sun, "charming little feet, you say Well, he’ll be lying 
at them'” 

But she immediately felt ashamed and ran swiftly upstairs 
Arcadii had gone along the corridor to his room, a butler overtook 
him and announced that Bazarov was waiting for him in his room 
“Eugene'” Arcadu murmured, almost with dismay "Has he been 
here long’” 

"He's arrived this minute. Sir, and gave orders not to announce him 
to Anna Sergheievna, but to show him straight up to you ” 

"Can any misfortune have happened at home’” thought Arcadu, and, 
running hurriedly up the stairs, hastened to open the door The sight 
of Bazarov at once reassured him, though a more experienced eye might 
probably have discerned signs of inward agitation in the shrunken 
figure of the unexpected visitor, though it was as energetic as ever With 
a dusty overcoat over his shoulders and cap on his head, he was sitting 
on the window sill, he did not get up even when Arcadu flung himself 
with noisy exclamations on his neck 

"This IS a surprise' What luck brings you here’” Arcadii kept re- 
peating, bustling about the room like one who both imagines himself 
and wishes to show himself delighted "For everything’s all right at 
home — everybody well, eh’” 

"Everything’s all right, but not everybody is well,” said Bazarov 
"However, you might stop chattering and instead send for some bread 
ader for me, then sit down and listen to what I’ll tell you in a few but, 
I hope, pretty vigorous phrases ’’ 

Arcadu quieted down, and Bazarov told him about his duel with Paul 
Arcadu was very much surprised and even saddened, but did not con- 
sider It necessary to show this — he merely asked whether his uncle’s 
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wound was really not dangerous, and on receivuig the reply that it was 
most interesting, but not from a medical ppint of view, he gave a forced 
smile, yet at heart he felt both uneasy and somehow ashamed Bazarov 
seemed to understand him 

"Yes, brother,” he let drop, "you see what comes of living with 
feudal personages You turn into a feudal personage yourself and find 
yourself taking part in knightly jousts And so, my dear Sir, I set off 
for my paternal nest," Bazarov wound up, "and I’ve turned in here on 
the way — to tell you all this, I would say, except that I consider a useless 
lie a piece of foolishness No, I turned in here — the devil only knows 
why You see, it's a good thing sometimes for a man to take himself by 
his forelock and pull himself up, like a radish out of its bed, that’s 
just what I did the other day But I had a hankering for one more look 
at what I had parted with, at the bed where I was planted ” 

"I hope those words don't refer to me," Arcadii responded with 
some emotion "I hope you're not thinking of parting with me^" 
Bazarov turned an intent, almost piercing gaze upon him 
"Would that really grieve you so much’ It strikes me you have already 
parted with me You’re such a fresh and spruce little fellow Probably 
your affair with Anna Sergheievna is getting on swimmingly ” 

"What affair of mine with Anna Sergheievna’" 

"Why, isn’t it on her account you came here from town, my innocent 
fledgling’ By the way, how are those Sunday schools getting on’ Or 
aren't you in love with her’ Or have you already reached the stage of 
playing the modest hero’" 

"Eugene, you know I’ve always been frank with you, I can assure 
you — I swear it most solemnly before you — you’re mistaken " 

"Hm' That’s a new word,” Bazarov remarked in an undertone "But 
there’s no need for you to get all worked up, for after all it’s a matter 
of absolute indifference to me A romantic would have said 'I feel that 
we are coming to a parting of our ways,' but I simply say that we re fed 
up with each other,” 

"Eugene — ” 

"My dear soul, that’s really no misfortune, one gets fed up with much 
more than that in this world' And now I suppose we’d better say good- 
by, hadn’t we’ Ever since I’ve been here I’ve felt ever so abominably, 
as though I’d been steadily reading Gogol’s letters to the good lady of 
the Governor of Kaluga By the way, I didn’t tell them to unharness the 
horses " 

"Good heavens, but this is impossible'" 
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"But why>” 

"I'm not saying anything about myself, but that would be discour- 
teous to the last degree to Anna Sergheievna, who will inevitably wish 
to see you " 

"Oh, you’re mistaken there " 

"On the contrary, I am certain I’m right,” Arcadii retorted "And 
what's the use of your pretending? If it comes to that, haven't you come 
here on her account yourself?" 

"That may be true enough, but you're mistaken just the same ” 

But Arcadii was right Anna Sergheievna wished to see Bazarov and 
sent an invitation to him by a butler Bazarov changed his clothes before 
going to her it turned out that he had packed his new suit so as to be 
able to get at it easily 

Odintsova received him not in the room where he had so unex- 
pectedly declared his love to her, but in the drawing room She held 
her finger tips out to him amiably, but her face betrayed an involun- 
tary tenseness 

Anna Sergheievna,” Bazarov hastened to say, "first of all I must 
reassure you Before you is a poor mortal who has long since come to 
his senses, and hopes that others have forgotten his follies as well I’m 
going away for a long spell, and even though you’ll agree I m not at all 
a gentle creature, it would still be far from cheerful for me to carry 
away with me the thought that you recall me with aversion ” 

Anna Sergheievna gave a deep sigh like one who has just clambered 
up on a high mountain, and her face became animated by a smile She 
held out her hand a second time to Bazarov and responded to his pres- 
sure 

"Let bygones be bygones,” she said "All the more so since, speaking 
from my conscience, I, too, had transgressed at that time, if not through 
coquetry, then something else In a word, let’s be the same friends we 
were It was all a dream, wasn't it? And who ever remembers dreams?” 

"Who remembers them? And besides, love — why it s really just an 
assumed feeling ’ 

"Really? I m most delighted to hear that 

Thus spoke Anna Sergheievna, and thus did Bazarov speak, they 
both thought they were telling the truth Was the truth, the whole 
truth, to be found in their words? They themselves did not know this, 
and naturally the author knows least of all But they struck up a con- 
versation which intimated that they had believed each other perfectly 

Anna Sergheievna asked Bazarov, casually, what he had been doing 
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at the Kirsanovs' He was on the verge of telling her about his duel 
with Arcadu's unde, but he checked himself with the thought that she 
might think he was trying to make himself interesting, and answered 
that he had been at work all the time 

"As for me,” said Anna Setgheievna, "I had an attack of hypo- 
chondria at first, God knows why, I was even getting ready to go 
abroad — imagine' Then it passed off, your friend Arcadii Nicolaich 
arrived, and I again got back into my rut, into my real role ’’ 

"What role is that, may I ask^” 

"The role of aunt, preceptress, mother — call it what you will By 
the way, do you know that hitherto I had not thoroughly understood 
your dose friendship with Arcadii Nicolaich, I considered him rather 
insignificant But now I’ve come to know him better and have become 
convinced that he's clever And above all he's young, young' Not like 
you and I, Eugene Vassilyich " 

"Is he still as timorous m your presence^" asked Bazarov 
“Why, was he — ” Anna Sergheievna began, and after a little thought 
added "He has become more trustful now, he talks to me He used to 
avoid me before However, I didn’t seek his society either He and 
Katya are great friends ” 

Bazarov felt irritated "It's impiossible for a woman not to be crafty'” 
he reflected 

"You say he used to avoid you," he said with a chill smile "But it 
IS probably no secret to you that he was in love with you'*” 

"What' He, too'* ' escaped from Anna Sergheievna 
"He, too,” repeated Bazarov with a submissive bow "Is it possible 
you didn’t know it and that I’ve told you something new'*” 

She dropped her eyes 

"You are mistaken, Eugene Vassilyich ” 

"I don’t think so But perhaps I shouldn’t have mentioned it ” — 
"And in the future don’t you be crafty with me'” he added to himself 
"Why not mention it-* But I think that here, too, you are attaching 
too much significance to a passing impression I’m beginning to suspect 
you’re inclined to exaggeration ” 

"Let’s not talk about it, Anna Sergheievna ” 

"But why not-*” she retorted, yet she herself led the conversation into 
another channel She was still ill at ease with Bazarov, even though she 
had told him and had assured herself that everything had been for- 
gotten Exchanging the simplest phrases with him, even while jesting 
with him, she felt a faint spasm of fear Thus people on a steamer at 
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sea talk and laugh carelessly, for all the world as if they were on dry 
land, but let the least stoppage occur, let the least sign of anything un- 
usual appear, and immediately there will emerge on every face an 
expression of peculiar alarm, evidenang a constant consaousness of 
constant danger 

Her conversation with Bazarov did not last long She began falling 
into thoughtfulness, answering absent-mindedly, and suggested at last 
that they go into the reception room, where they found the Princess 
and Katya 

"But where is Arcadii Nicolaich>” asked the hostess, and on hearing 
that he had not shown himself for more than an hour she sent for him 
It took some time to find him he had made his way into the very thickest 
part of the garden and, with his chin propped on his clasped hands, was 
Sitting plunged in meditations They were deep and serious, these medi- 
tations, but not mournful He knew Anna Sergheievna was sitting alone 
with Bazarov, and he felt no jealousy, as he had once felt, on the con- 
trary, his face was softly glowing, he seemed to be at once wondenng at 
something, and rejoicing and coming to some resolve 


XXVI 

The late Odintsov had not been fond of innovations, but he had tol- 
erated "a certain play of ennobled taste,” and had in consequence 
erected in his garden, between the hothouse and the pond, a structure 
after the fashion of a Greek portico — of Russian brick Along the blind 
wall at the back of this portico or gallery were placed six niches for 
statues, which Odintsov had intended to order from abroad These 
statues were to represent Solitude, Silence, Meditation, Melancholy, 
Pudicity, and Sensibility One of them, the goddess of Silence, with her 
finger on her lips, had been brought and put in place, but that very same 
day some urchins on the place had knocked off her nose, and although 
a plasterer in the neighborhood undertook to put a new nose on her 
"twice as good as she had before," Odintsov ordered her to be removed, 
and the goddess found herself in a corner of the threshing barn, where 
she had stood for many a long year, arousing superstitious terror in the 
village women The front part of the temple had long been overgrown 
with thick shrubbery, only the capitals of the columns could be seen 
above the dense greenery In the portico itself it was cool even at mid- 
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day Anna Sergheievna disliked visiting this place ever since she had 
seen an adder there, but Katya often came and sat on the wide stone 
seat built in under one of the niches Here in the midst of the shade and 
coolness she used to read, work, or give herself up to that sensation of 
perfect peace probably familiar to everyone, the charm of which con- 
sists in the conscious, mute watchfulness of the vast wave of life that 
rolls ceaselessly both around us and within us 

The day after Bazarov’s arrival Katya was sitting on this favorite 
seat of hers Atcadii was once more sitting by her side He had be- 
seeched her to come with him to the "portico ” 

There was still about an hour left before lunch, the dewy morning 
was already being replaced by a sultry day Arcadii's face retained the 
expression of the preceding day, Katya had a preoccupied air Her sister 
had, right after their morning tea, called her into her study and, after 
some preliminary caresses, which always frightened Katya a little, she 
had advised her to be more guarded m her behavior with Arcadii, and 
especially to avoid solitary talks with him, supposedly already noticed 
by her aunt and the whole household Besides that, even the evening 
before, Anna Sergheievna had been out of sorts, while Katya herself 
had felt ill at ease, as though she were conscious of being at fault in some 
way As she yielded to Arcadii’s entreaty, she said to herself that this 
would be the last time 

"Katerina Sergheievna," he began with a certain free-and-easy man- 
ner begotten of bashfulness, "ever since I’ve had the happiness of living 
in the same house with you, I have discussed a great many things with 
you, and yet there is a certain question of the utmost im- 
portance to me which I haven’t yet touched upon You remarked yes- 
terday that I have been made over here," he went on, at once catching 
and avoiding the questioning gaze Katya had fixed upon him "I have 
certainly changed in many ways, and you know that better than anyone 
else — you to whom I really owe this change " 

"P To me^’’ said Katya 

"I am not now the conceited boy I was when I came here," Arcadii 
went on "I’m not past twenty-three for nothing, as before, I want to be 
useful, I want to dedicate all my powers to the truth, but I no longer 
seek my ideals where I sought them before, they present themselves to 
me — considerably closer Up to now I had not understood myself, I set 
myself tasks which were beyond my powers My eyes have been opened 
recently, thanks to a certain emotion I’m expressing myself not 

quite clearly, but I hope you will understand me ” 
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Katya oiade no answer but she ceased to gaze at Arcadu. 

"I suppose,” he began again, by now m a more agitated voice, while 
above his head a chaffinch sang its song unheedingly among the leaves 
of the birch — "I suppose it’s the duty of every honorable man to be 
utterly frank with those — with those who — in short, with those who 
are near to him, and so I — I intend — " 

But here Aicadii's eloquence failed him, he forgot what he wanted to 
say, spoke haltingly, and was forced to fall silent for a brief while 
Katya still did not raise her eyes. Apparently she did not understand 
what he was leading up to with all this, yet at the same time was waiting 
for something 

"I foresee I shall surprise you,” Arcadu began, pulling himself to- 
gether again with an effort, "especially since this feeling relates in a 
way — in a way, notice — to you You reproached me yesterday, if I re- 
member correctly, with a want of seriousness,” Arcadu went on, with 
the air of a man who has got into a bog, feels that he is sinking further 
and further in at every step, and yet hurries onward in the hop>e of 
crossing it as soon as possible "That reproach is often directed at — falls 
upon young men even when they cease to deserve it, and if I had more 
self<onfidence — ” ("Come, help me, do help me'” Arcadu was think- 
ing m desperation, but, as before, Katya did not turn her head ) "If I 
could hope — ” 

"If I could but feel sure of what you say'” the clear voice of Anna 
Sergheievna broke in on them at that instant 

Arcadu immediately fell silent, while Katya turned pale A small 
path ran past the very bushes that screened the portico Anna Ser- 
gheievna was walking along it, accompanied by Bazarov Katya and 
Arcadu could not see them but they heard every word, the rustle of 
their clothes, their very breathing They took a few steps and, as though 
on purpose, stopped just in front of the portico 

"You see,” Anna Sergheievna continued, "you and I have made a 
mistake, we're both past our first youth— especially I, we have seen life, 
we are tired, we’re both — why be falsely modest^ — clever, at first we 
aroused each other’s interest, our curiosity was stirred, but then — " 

"But then I became flat,” Bazarov put in 

"You know that that was not the cause of our misunderstanding But 
be that as it may, we had no need of each other, that’s the main thing, 
there was too much — how should I put it^ — similarity in us We did not 
reahze this immediately On the other hand, Arcadu — ” 

"Have you any use for him^’’ asked Bazarov 
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"G)ine, now, Eugene Vassilyich You tell me he is not indifferent 
to me, and it always seemed to me that he liked me I know that I'm 
old enough to be his aunt, but I don't wish to conceal from you that I’ve 
come to think more often of him 'There's a certain charm about such 
youthful, fresh emotion — ” 

"The word fascination is more apt in such cases,” Bazarov inter- 
rupted, one could hear seething spleen in his stifled yet calm voice 
"Arcadii was somehow secretive with me yesterday, and spoke neither 
of you nor of your sister, which is a grave symptom ” 

"He's just like a brother to Katya,” she commented, "and I like that 
about him, though perhaps I shouldn't have allowed such intimacy be- 
tween them ” 

"Is that the — sister in you speaking’” Bazarov brought out drawl- 
ingly 

"Of course' But why are we standing’ Let’s walk on What a strange 
talk we are having, aren't we’ And could I even have anticipated that 
I would be talking to you like this’ You know that I'm afraid of you — 
yet at the same time I trust you, because in reality you are very kind ” 

“In the first place. I'm not at all kind, and in the second, I've lost all 
significance for you, and so you tell me I am kind Which is like placing 
a wreath of flowers on the head of a dead man ” 

"Eugene Vassilyich, we have no power over — " she began, but a 
gust of wind swooped down, set the leaves rustling, and bore her words 
away 

"Of course, you are free — ” Bazarov declared a little later Nothing 
more could be distinguished, their steps retreated, everything was 
stilled 

Arcadii turned to Katya She was sitting in the same position, save 
that she had bowed her head still lower 

' Katerina Sergheievna," said he in a quivering voice and clasping 
his hands, "I love you forever and irrevocably, and I love no one but 
you I wanted to tell you this, to find out your opinion of me and to ask 
for your hand, since I am both not rich and feel ready for any sacrifice 
You do not answer me’ You do not believe me’ Do you think I speak 
frivolously’ Recall these last days, then' Can it be that you haven't long 
since become convinced that all else — do understand me' — that all else 
has long since vanished without a trace’ Look at me, say but one word 
to me' 1 love — I love you — believe me'” 

She looked at him with a clear and grave gaze and after long thought, 
with the faintest smile, she replied 
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"Yes." 

He leapt up from the seat. 

‘Yes' You said yes, Katerina Sergheievna' What does that word 
mean? Only, that I love you, that you believe me — or — or — I dare not 
finish — ” 

"Yes,” repeated Katya, and this time he understood her He snatched 
her large beautiful hands and, breathless with rapture, pressed them 
to his heart He could scarcely stand on his feet and merely kept re- 
peating "Katya, Katya — " while she began weeping in a guileless way, 
smiling gently at her own tears He who has never seen such tears in 
the eyes of a beloved being has never experienced to what an extent, 
all faint with gratitude and shame, a man may be happy on earth 

The next day, early in the morning, Anna Sergheievna sent to sum- 
mon Bazarov to her study and, with a forced laugh, handed him a folded 
sheet of notepaper It was a letter from Arcadii, in it he asked for her 
sister's hand 

Bazarov quickly scanned the letter and made an effort to control 
himself, so as not to betray the feeling of malevolent joy which instan- 
taneously flared up in his breast 

"So that’s how it is,” he commented "And yet, I believe, you were 
supposing only yesterday that he loved Katerina Sergheievna with a 
brother’s love Well, what do you intend doing now?" 

"What would you advise me?” asked Anna Sergheievna, still laugh- 
ing 

"Why, I suppose,” Bazarov answered, also with a laugh, although 
he was not at all in a gay mood and had no more inclination to laugh 
than she had — "I suppose you ought to give the young people your 
blessing It's a good match in all respects, Kirsanov’s position is pass- 
able, he’s the only son, and his father's a good-natured fellow, he won’t 
want to thwart him " 

Odintsova walked through the room Her face alternately flushed 
and paled 

"You think so?” she asked "Well, I can see no obstacles I'm glad 
for Katya’s sake — and for Arcadii Nicolaich's Of course. I'll wait for 
his father’s answer I'll send him in person to him But it turns out I 
was right yesterday when I told you we’re both old people already. 
How was it I didn t see anything? 'Ihat's what amazes me'” 

She again broke into laughter and inunediately turned her head 
away. 
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"The younger generation of today has become very cunmng," te- 
marked Bazarov, and laughed in his turn "Good-by,” he began again 
after a short silence "1 hope you will bring the matter to the most satis- 
factory conclusion, as for me, ITl rejoice from a distance ” 

Odintsova quickly turned to him 

"Why, are you going away^ Why shouldn't you stay now^ Do stay 
It’s exciting to talk with you — as though one were walking along the 
edge of a precipice At first one feels timid, but then one gets courage 
from somewhere. Do stay ” 

"Thanks for the suggestion, Anna Sergheievna, and for your flatter- 
ing opinion of my conversational talents But I find I've been moving 
in a sphere which is not my own too long as it is Flying fishes can stay 
up in the air for a certain length of time, but they must plunge back 
into the water soon, allow me, too, to dive back into my own element ” 
Odintsova looked at Bazarov His pale face was twitching with a 
bitter smile 

"This was the man who loved me'" she thought — and she felt pity 
for him and held out her hand to him with sympathy 
But he, too, understood her 

"No' ' he said, taking a step back "I’m a poor man, but I've never 
accepted alms so far Good-by, Madam, and may all be well with you " 
"I am convinced we're not seeing each other for the last tune,” Anna 
Sergheievna declared with an involuntary gesture 

"Anything can happen in this world'” answered Bazarov, bowed, 
and walked out 

' So you ve gotten a notion of building a nest for yourself^” he was 
saying the same day to Arcadii, squatting on the floor and packing his 
suitcase "Well, why not — it’s a good thing Only you really shouldn’t 
have been so sly about it I expected something from you in altogether 
another quarter Or perhaps you were bowled over yourself^”’ 

"Yes, I certainly didn’t expect this when I parted from you,” an- 
swered Arcadii "But why are you being sly, telling me yourself, 'It’s a 
good thing,’ as though I didn’t know your opmion of marriage’” 

"Eh, my dear friend'” said Bazarov "How you talk' You see what 
I’m doing there turned out to be an empty space in the suitcase and 
so I’m filling it up with hay That’s how it is with the suitcase of our 
life It doesn’t matter what we stuff it with, as long as there is no void 
Don’t be offended, please, you probably remember the opinion I’ve 
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always had of Katerina Seigheievna Many a young lady's called clever 
simply because she can sigh cleverly, but yours can hold her own and, 
indeed, she’ll hold it so well that she’ll have you under her thumb as 
well — to be sure, though, that’s quite as it should be ” He slammed the 
lid to, and got up from the floor "And now I say again, in farewell — 
for It's no use deceiving ourselves — we’re parting for good, and you 
feel that yourself — you’ve acted sensibly, you’re not made for our sour, 
rough, lonely life There's no daring, no malice in you, but there is a 
youthful valor, a youthful cockiness, and that s no good in our business 
Your sort, you gentry, can never get beyond refined submission or re- 
fined indignation, and that’s just piffle You won’t fight, for instance, 
and yet you imagine yourselves brave lads — whereas we’re aching to 
fight Oh, well' Our dust would make your eyes smart, our mud would 
bemire you, and, besides, you’re not grown up enough for us, you can’t 
help admiring yourself, you find it pleasant to upbraid yourself, but 
we re bored with that — let’s have men of another sort' We’ve got to 
smash others' You’re a fine fellow, but you’re a namby-pamby liberal 
squire’s son, after all — ay volla-too, as my parent is fond of saying ’ 

"You are parting from me forever, Eugene,” Arcadii responded 
sadly "and have you nothing else to say to me^” 

Bazarov scratched the nape of his neck 

"I have, Arcadii — I do have something else to say to you, but I’m 
not going to say it, because that’s romanticism — which means getting all 
sirupy But you just get married as fast as you can, and build yourself a 
nest, and turn out as many children as you can They’ll be clever, if only 
because they’ll be born at the right time, which is something you and 
I failed to do Aha, I see the horses are ready Time to go' I’ve said 
good-by to everyone already Well, now, should we embrace, perhaps^’ 

Arcadii flung himself on the neck of his former preceptor and friend, 
and his tears fairly spurted 

"That’s what it means to be young' ’ Bazarov commented calmly 
"But I rely upon Katerina Sergheievna You’ll see how quickly she’ll 
console you' ’ 

"Good-by, brother'" he said to Arcadii, having already clambered 
into a light cart and, pxunting to a pair of jackdaws sitting side by side 
on the stable roof, he added "That’s meant for you' Qinsider and 
reflect'" 

' What’s all that for’” asked Arcadii 
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"What? Are you so weak Jti natural history, or have you forgotten 
that the jackdaw is a most respectable domestic bird’ That's an exam- 
ple to >ou' Good-by, Signor*” 

The cart began to rattle and rolled away 

Bazarov had spoken the truth Talking that evening with Katya, 
Arcadii completely forgot about his preceptor He was already begin- 
ning to submit to her, and Katya sensed this, and was not at all aston- 
ished He was to set off the next day for Maryino, to see his father 
Anna Sergheievna did not want to intrude upon the young people, 
and only out of propriety would not leave them by themselves for too 
long a time She magnanimously kept the Princess out of their way, 
the latter had been reduced to a state of tearful frenzy by the news 
of the proposed marriage. At first Anna Sergheievna had feared that 
the sight of their happiness might prove rather trying to herself, but 
it turned out quite the contrary, this sight not only was not trying to 
her — It interested her, it even touched her in the end She felt both 
gladdened and saddened by this "It’s evident Bazarov was right,” she 
thought "Curiosity, solely curiosity, and love of ease, and egoism — ” 

“Children," she said aloud, "what do you say, is love a purely as- 
sumed feeling’” 

But neither Katya nor Arcadii even understood her They fought 
shy of her, the conversation they had involuntarily overheard haunted 
their minds But Anna Sergheievna soon set them at rest, nor was this 
difficult for her — she had set herself at rest 


XXVII 

The old Bazarov couple was all the more overjoyed by their son’s 
sudden arrival, since it was quite unexpected Anna VlasSievna be- 
came so flustered, and kept running all through the house so much, 
that Vassilii Ivanovich compared her to a "hen partridge", the short 
tail of her abbreviated jacket did in fact give her something of a bird- 
like appearance He himself merely lowed and bit hard on the amber 
mouthpiece of the pipe on one side of his mouth or, clutching his neck 
with his fingers, would twist his head as though he were trying 
whether it were properly screwed on and, suddenly opening his wide 
mouth, go off into paroxysms of utterly silent laughter 
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''I’ve come to you for all of six weeks, old-timer,” Baxarov told^ 
him '’I want to work, so don't you hinder me, please ’' 

"Yon’ll forget what my physiognomy looks like, that’s how little 
I’ll hinder you'” Vassilii Ivanovich answered him 

He kept his promise After installing his son as before in his study, 
he all but hid himself away from him, and kept his wife from all 
superfluous demonstrations of tenderness 

"You and I, mother, pestered our dear Eugene a trifle on his first 
visit, we must act a little wiser this time ’ 

Anna Vlassievna agreed with her husband but came out but little 
ahead of the game, since she saw her son only at meals and was now 
absolutely afraid to address him 

■’Gene, dear,” she would say sometimes — ^but before he had time 
to look around, she was already nervously fingering the tassels of her 
reticule and faltering “Never mind, never mind, I was only—” and 
afterward she would betake herself to Vassilii Ivanovich and, prop- 
ping up her cheek, would tell him "If I could only find out, darling, 
which Eugene would like for dinner today — cabbage or beet soup^” 
— ' But why didn’t you ask him yourself’” — "Why, I’d be pestering 
him'” 

However, Bazarov of his own accord soon ceased shutting himself 
up, the fever of work shortly forsook him, and was replaced by dreary 
ennui and a dull unrest A strange fatigue could be noted in all his 
movements, even his walk, firm and impetuously bold, became 
changed He gave up his solitary walks and began to seek society, 
he drank tea in the drawing room, strolled about the tmek garden 
with his father, and smoked with him, "keeping mum”, once he even 
inquired about Father Alexis 

Vassilii Ivanovich at first rejoiced at this change but his joy did not 
last long “Gene’s breaking my heart,” he complained in secret to his 
tvife "It s not that he's discontented or angry — that wouldn t matter 
so much, he’s aggrieved, he’s sorrowing — that's what’s terrible He's 
always silent If he’d only scold us' He’s losing weight, the color of 
his face is so bad ” 

"Lord, Lord'” whispered the little crone "I’d like to put a blessed 
amulet around his neck, but of course he won’t allow it ” 

Vassilii Ivanovich several times attempted in the most circumspect 
manner to question Bazarov about his work, about his health, about 
Arcadii But Bazarov’s replies were reluctant and casual, and, once 
noticing that his father was trying gradually to lead up to something 
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in Dis conversation, he said to him crossly "Why do you always seem 
to be tiptoeing around me^ That way's worse than the old one " — 
"There, there, I didn't mean anything*” poor Vassilii Ivanovich an- 
swered hastily. 

Just as fruitless did his political hints remain He hoped to awaken 
his son's sympathy one day by broaching a conversation about the 
imminent emancipation of the serfs, about progress, but his son 
merely remarked apathetically "Yesterday I was passing by a fence, 
and I heard the peasant boys around here bawling a cheap sentimental 
street ballad instead of some grand old song That's progress for you ” 
Sometimes Bazarov went into the village and in his usual bantering 
tone entered into conversation with some muzhiK "Come,” he would 
say to him, "expound your views on life to me, brother, for they say 
all the strength and future of Russia lies in your hands, that you'll 
start a new epoch in history — you'll give us an authentic language 
as well as our laws " 

The peasant either did not answer at all or would utter such gems 
as "Why, we can, lief as not because, so to signify up to 
whatever limit is set up for us — " 

"You just explain to me what your m/r is,” Bazarov interrupted 
"And IS It the very same mir^ that is said to rest on three fishes’” 
"It's the earth, father of mine, that rests on three fishes,” the 
peasant would explain to him soothingly, in a patriarchally good- 
natured singsong "But over against our mir, now, as everybody 
knows, there’s the masters' will, since you are our fathers And the 
stricter the masters' rule, the more the peasant loves it ” 

After having heard out such a speech one day, Bazarov shrugged 
his shoulders disdainfully and turned away, while the muzhik am- 
bled onward on his own affairs 

"What was he talking about’” inquired another peasant, middle- 
aged and of glum appearance, who had been following the other’s 
conversation with Bazarov from a distaiKe, standing on the threshold 
of his hut "About arrears, or what’” 

"It weren’t about no arrears, brother o’ mine,” answered the first 
peasant, and by now there wasn’t even a trace of patriarchal singsong 
m his voice, on the contrary, there was a certain scornful gruffness to 
be heard in it "He was just battin’ away about something or other, 

* Bazarov is punning execrably oa two of several meaamgs of the word Commmul 
Council and Vniverst — Editor 
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wanted to gab a little You know how it is yourself, he’s a gentleman 
— so how can he understand anything?" 

"How could he?” answered the other muzhik, and, tossing back 
their hats and pushing down their belts, they proceeded to discuss 
their affairs and needs 

Alas' Bazarov, shrugging his shoulders disdainfully, Bazarov, who 
knew how to talk to muzhiks (as he had boasted in a dispute with 
Paul Kirsanov) — this self-assured Bazarov did not even suspect that 
in their eyes he was after all only something in the nature of a jack- 
puddmg 

However, he found an occupation for himself at last One day 
Vassilii Ivanovich was bandaging a muzhik’s wounded leg in his 
presence, but the old man's hands were trembling and he could not 
manage the bandages, his son helped him, and from then on began to 
participate in his practice, though at the same time he never ceased 
ridiculing both the remedies he himself advised and his father, who 
immediately availed himself of them But Bazarov's jeers did not in 
the least upset Vassilii Ivanovich, they were even a solace to him 
Holding his greasy dressing gown across his stomach with two fingers 
and puffing away at his pipe, he used to listen with enjoyment to his 
son, and the more malice there was in the latter s outbursts, the more 
good-naturedly did the happy father laugh, showing every last one 
of his black teeth He even used to repeat these outbursts, which were 
at times flat or pointless, and would, for instance, for several days in a 
row reiterate without rhyme or reason 'It’s no great shakes'” — 
simply because his son, on learning that he attended matins, had used 
that expression 

"Glory be to God' He’s gotten over his hypochondria' he whis- 
pered to his wife "What a tongue-lashing he gave me today — it was 
simply wonderful'” 

Moreover, the idea of having such an assistant threw him into 
raptures, it filled him with pride "Yes, yes,’ he would say to some 
countrywife in a man’s thick overcoat and a headdress with points 
like horns, as he handed her a vial of Goulard s solution or a box of 
white ointment, "you ought to be thanking God every minute, my 
good woman, because my son is staying with me, you’ll now be 
treated by the most scientific, most modern methods Do you under- 
stand that? You take even Napoleon, the Emperor of the French — 
well, even he hasn’t a better doctor than that ” But the countrywife, 
who had come to complain that her 'innards feel aJl-overish” (the 
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exact meaning of which words she was not able, however, herself to 
explain) , merely kept bowing low and reaching into her bosom, where 
she had four eggs tied up in the corner of a towel, by way of a fee. 

Bazarov once even pulled out a tooth for a passing dry-goods peddler, 
and though this tooth was merely an average specimen, Vassilii Iva- 
novich preserved it as a curiosity and, as he exhibited it to Father 
Alexis, kept ceaselessly repeating "Just look at those roots' What 
strength Eugene has' The peddler simply rose up in the air If it had 
been an oak, I think he'd have rooted it up |ust the same'" 

"Most promising' ' Father Alexis would comment at last, at a loss 
as to what answer to make, and how to get rid of the ecstatic old man 

One day a muzhik from a neighboring village brought his brother, 
ill with typhus, to Vassilii Ivanovich Lying face down on a truss of 
straw, the poor fellow was dying, his body was covered with dark 
splotches, he had long since lost consciousness Vassilii Ivanovich 
voiced his regret that no one had thought of turning to medical aid 
sooner and pronounced the case hopeless And, in fact, the peasant 
did not get his brother home alive, he died in the cart 
Three days later Bazarov came into his father's room and asked him 
if he had any lunar caustic 

"Yes, what do you want it for^” 

"I need it — to cauterize a cut " 

"For whom’" 

"For myself " 

"What — yourself’ How is that’ What sort of a cut’ Where is it’" 
"Right here, on my finger I went to the village today — you know, 
where they brought that peasant with typhus from They were about 
to perform an autopsy on him for some reason or other, and I’ve had 
no practice on that sort for a long while " 

"Well’" 

"Well, so I asked the district doctor to let me do it, and so I cut 
myself." 

Vassilii Ivanovich suddenly turned all white and, without uttering 
a word, rushed to his study, from which he returned at once carrying 
a bit of lunar caustic Bazarov was about to take it and leave 

"For dear God’s sake,” said the father, "let me do this myself," 
Bazarov smiled 

"What a devoted practitioner'" 
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"Doa't laugh, please Let me see your finger The cut isn’t so great 
Doesn't that hurt?'* 

"Press harder, don't be afraid." 

Vassilii Ivanovich stopped 

"What do you think, Eugene — wouldn’t it be better to cauterize 
it with a hot iron^" 

"That should have been done sooner, but now, if you get down to 
brass tacks, even the lunar caustic is useless If I’ve been infected, it’s 
too late now ’’ 

"What — too late — ’’ Vassilii Ivanovich could scarcely articulate the 
words 

"Of course' It’s more than four hours ago ’’ 

Vassilii Ivanovich cauterized the cut a little more 
"Why, didn’t the district doctor have any lunar caustic^’’ 

"No ’’ 

"My God, how is it possible^ A doctor — and he hasn't got such an 
mdispensable thing as that'" 

"You ought to have a look at his lancets,” Bazarov observed, and 
walked out 

Until late that evening, and all the following day, the father 
grasped at every possible excuse to drop in at his son’s room, and 
though he not only kept from referring to the cut but even tried to 
talk about the most irrelevant subjects, he nevertheless looked so per- 
sistently into his eyes, and watched him in such trepidation, that 
Bazarov lost patience and threatened to go away Vassilii Ivanovich 
gave him his word to stop worrying, all the more so since Anna 
Vlassievna (from whom, naturally, he had kept all this secret) was 
beginning to pester him as to why he did not sleep, and what had 
come over him For two whole days he held himself in, though he 
did not at all like the look of his son, whom he kept watching stealth- 
ily But on the third day, at dinner, he could bear it no longer Baza- 
rov sat with downcast looks, and would not touch a single dish 
"Why don’t you eat, Eugene^’’ he inquired, putting on a most care- 
free expression "The food, I think, is very tastily cooked ” 

"I don’t want to eat, and so I don’t eat ” 

"Have you no appetite^ And what about your head^” he added in 
a timid voice "Does it ache’” 

"It does And why shouldn’t it’’’ 

The mother straightened up and cocked her ears 
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"Don't be angry, please, Eugene," Vassilu Ivanovich went on, 
"but won't you let me feel your pulse?" 

Bazaiov got up 

"I can tell you without feeling my pulse that I’m ninning a high 
temperature " 

"And have you had chills^” 

"Yes, I've had chills, too I’ll go and lie down, and you can send 
me some lime-flower tea I must have caught a cold, probably ” 

"No wonder I heard you coughing last night,’’ observed Anna 
Vlassievna 

“I’ve caught a cold,” Bazarov repeated, and withdrew 

Anna Vlassievna busied herself about the preparation of the lime- 
flower tea, while Vassihi Ivanovich went into the next room and 
clutched his hair in silent despair 

Bazarov did not get up again that day, and passed the whole night 
in heavy, half-oblivious dozing At one o’clock in the morning, open- 
mg his eyes with an effort, he saw by the light of the image-lamp his 
father’s pale face bending over him, and told him to go away, the 
latter submitted but immediately tiptoed back and, half -hidden by a 
closet door, gazed at his son without taking his eyes off him Anna 
Vlassievna did not go to bed either, and leaving the study door open 
the tiniest crack kept constantly coming up to it to listen "how Gene 
was breathing," and to have a look at Vassihi Ivanovich She could see 
nothing but his motionless bent back, but even that afforded her 
a certain relief 

In the morning Bazarov attempted to get up, his head became 
dizzy, he had a nasal hemorrhage, and lay down again Vassihi Iva- 
novich tended him in silence, Anna Vlassievna came into his room 
and asked him how he was feeling He answered "Better," and turned 
to the wall The father waved his wife away with both hands, she 
bit her lips so as not to cry, and went out 

Everything in the house suddenly seemed to darken, all faces became 
long-drawn, there was a strange hush, a loud-throated rooster was 
carried away from the yard to the village, unable to comprehend why 
he should be treated so Bazarov continued to he still, with his face 
turned to the wall Old Bazarov tried to put various questions to him, 
but they fatigued Bazarov, and the father sat motionless in his arm- 
chair, merely cracking his Anger joints at rare intervals 

He would go out for a few moments into the garden, stand there 
like a graven image, as though overwhelmed with unutterable be- 
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wilderment (the expression of bewiJderment never left his face 
throughout), and then come back to his son anew, trying to avoid 
his wife’s questions She caught him by the arm at last, and convul- 
sively, almost menacingly, asked "What’s wrong with him’’’ There- 
upon he came to himself and forced himself to smile to her in reply, 
but to his own horror, instead of a smile, he found himself taken some- 
how by a fit of laughter 

He had sent for a doctor at daybreak He thought it necessary to 
warn his son of this, for fear he might be angered, somehow 
Bazarov suddenly turned over on the divan, looked dully at his 
father, and asked for drink 

Vassilii Ivanovich gave him some water and availed himself of the 
chance to feel his forehead It was simply on fire 

’’Old-timer,’’ Bazarov began, in a hoarse, slow voice, "my goose is 
cooked. I’ve caught the infection, and in a few days you’ll be burying 
me ’’ 

Vassilii Ivanovich swayed as though someone had knocked his legs 
from under him 

"Eugene'" he faltered "What are you saying’ God be with you' 
You've caught a cold — ’’ 

' Gime, now,’ Bazarov interrupted him slowly "A doctor can’t be 
allowed to talk like that There's every symptom of infection, you 
know that yourself ’’ 

'Where are the symptoms of — infection, Eugene’ Good Heavens'' 
"And what do you call this’" asked Bazarov and, pulling up his 
shirt sleeve, he showed his father the ominous red splotches coming 
out on his arm 

Vassiln Ivanovich shuddered and turned chill with terror 
"Supposing," he said at last, "even supposing — even if there’s 
something like — infection — ’’ 

"Pyemia," his son prompted him 

"Well, yes — something in the nature of epidemic — ” 

"Pyemia,” Bazarov repeated sternly and distinctly "Or have you 
forgotten your notebooks’” 

'Well, yes, yes, have it your way But just the same we’ll cure 
you'" 

"Cure me, fiddlesticks But that’s not the point I didn’t expect I’d 
die so soon, it’s a most unpleasant incident, to tell you the truth You 
and mother ought to make the most of your strong religious belief. 
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here's your chance to put it to the test " He drank a little more water 
"But I want to ask you about one thing — while my head is still under 
my control Tomorrow or the day after, you know, my brain will hand 
in Its resignation Even now I’m not quite certain whether I'm ex- 
pressing myself clearly While I’ve been lying here, it seemed to me 
there were red dogs running around me, while you were making them 
point at me, as if I were a woodcock Just as if I were drunk Do you 
understand me all right’" 

"I assure you, Eugene, you are talking perfectly correctly ” 

"So much the better You told me you’d sent for a doctor You did 
that to comfort yourself — comfort mt, too, send a messenger — ’’ 

"To Arcadii Nicolaich’” the old man said eagerly 
"Who’s Arcadii Nicolaich’’’ said Bazarov, as though trying to re- 
call "Ah, yes' That fledgling' No, let him be, he’s among the jack- 
daws now Don’t be surprised, that’s not delirium yet No, you send 
a messenger to Odintsova, Anna Sergheievna, she’s a landowner 
around here You know about her’’’ Vassilii Ivanovich nodded 
"Eugene Bazarov, now, sends his greetings, and sends word he’s dying 
Will you do that’" 

"Yes, I will But IS It a possible thing for you to die, Eugene’ Judge 
for yourself Where would justice be after that’’’ 

'"rhat’s something I know nothing about, you just send that mes 
senger now " 

"I’ll send him this minute and I’ll write a note myself ’’ 

"No, what for’ Say I send greetings, nothing more is necessary 
And now I'll go back to my dogs A strange thing' I want to fix my 
thoughts on death and nothing comes of it All 1 see is some sort of 
a blotch — and nothing more " 

He turned painfully to the wall again, while his father went out 
of the study and, having somehow managed to reach his wife’s bed- 
room, simply slumped on his knees before the holy images 
"Pray, Anna, pray'” he moaned ' Our son is dying ’’ 

The dcKtor, the same district dcKtor who had had no lunar caustic, 
arrived and, after examining the patient, advised them to maintain 
a watchful course, and at the same tune said a few words about the 
possibility of recovery 

"Have you eVer had occasion to see people in my state not set off 
for the Elysian fields’" asked Bazarov and, suddenly snatching the 
leg of a heavy table that stood near his divan, he shook it and moved 
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it from Its place "The strength, now, the strength is still there," he 
uttered, "and j'ct 1 must die' The old man at least has had tune to be 
weaned from life, but I Yes, go and try to renounce death 
Death renounces you, and that's that' Who's that crying there’" he 
added a little later. "Mother’ Poor thing' Whom will she feed now 
with her amazing beet soup’ And you, Vassilii Ivanovich, are also 
turning on the waterworks, it seems’ Why, if Christianity doesn't 
help, be a philosopher, a Stoic, or something Why, didn't you boast 
you were a philosopher’" 

"A fine philosopher I am*” wailed 'Vassilii Ivanovich, while the 
tears fairly pattered down his cheeks 

Bazarov grew worse with every hour, the progress of the disease 
was rapid, which is usually the case in surgical infections He still had 
not lost consciousness, and understood what was said to him, he was 
still struggling 

"I don't want to rave," he muttered, clenching his fists, “what non- 
sense all this is*" And immediately he would say "Come, take ten 
from eight, what remains’” 

His father wandered about like one demented, proposing now one 
remedy, now another, and was forever covering up his son’s feet 
"Try a cold pack an emetic mustard plasters on the stom- 
ach bleed him," he kept saying with an effort The doctor, 
whom he had entreated to remain, "yes'd' him, drenched the patient 
with lemonade, while for himself he requested now a pipe, now 
"something fortifying and warming” — that is, vodka Anna Vlassievna 
sat on a footstcxil near the door and left only from time to time to 
pray A few days before, a looking glass had slipped out of her hands 
and shattered, and this was something she had always considered an 
omen of evil, even Anphissushka could say nothing to comfort her. 
Timotheich had gone off to Odintsova's 

Bazarov passed a bad night He was in the agonies of high fever. 
Toward morning he felt a little easier He asked Anna Vlassievna 
to comb his hair, kissed her hand, and swallowed two gulps or so of 
tea Vassilii Ivanovich revived a little 

"Glory be to God'” he kept repeating "The crisis has come — the 
cnsis IS gone*” 

"There, think of it'” commented Bazarov "See what a word means* 
He's found it, he said 'crisis,' and is comforted It's an amazing thing 
how man believes in words If he's told he's a fool, for instance, and 
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even if he’s not beaten he'll feel blue, call him a clever fellow and 
he'll be delighted even if you go off without pacing him ” 

This little speech of Bazarov's, recalling his old "outbursts," moved 
Vassilu Ivanovich greatly 

"Bravo' Excellently put — excellently'” he cried, pretending to 
clap his hands 

Bazarov smiled sadly 

"What's your opinion, then?” he asked "Is the crisis gone, or has 
it come?” 

"You're better — that's what I see, that’s what makes me rejoice," 
answered Vassilii Ivanovich 

“Well, that's fine, rejoicings never come amiss And about her — 
do you remember? Did you send a messenger?” 

"I did that — how else'” 

The change for the better did not last long The disease renewed 
its onslaughts 

Vassilu Ivanovich was sitting by Bazarov Some particular anguish 
seemed to be tormenting the old man He was on the point of speak- 
ing several times — and could not 

"Eugene'” he brought out at last "My son, my dear one, my be- 
loved son'” 

This unusual appeal produced an effect on Bazarov He turned his 
head a little and, obviously trying to struggle free from under the 
load of oblivion weighing upon him, he asked 

"What IS It, my father?" 

"Eugene,” Vassilu Ivanovich went on, and he fell on his knees 
before Bazarov, though the latter did not open his eyes and could 
not see him "Eugene, you're better now, please God, you’ll get well, 
but make use of this tune, comfort your mother and me, perform the 
duty of a Christian' For me to say this to you is awful, but still more 
awful — for It’s forever, Eugene — just think what this means — " 

The old man’s voice broke, and somethmg strange crept over his 
son’s face, even though he continued to lie with closed eyes 

"I won’t refuse, if that can be any comfort to you,” he brought out 
at last "But it seems to me there’s no need for haste You say your- 
self I am better ” 

"You are better, Eugene, you are, but who knows, it’s all in God’s 
hands, but having done your duty — ” 
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'"No, ni wait," Bazarov cut him short *'I agree with you that the 
crisis has come But if we’re mistaken — well' For they give the sac- 
rament even to men who’ re unconsaous " 

"Eugene, I implore you — ’’ 

"I’ll wait And now I want to go to sleep Don’t disturb me ” 

And he laid his head back on the pillow 

The old man rose from his knees, sat down in the armchair, and, 
clutching his chin, began biting his fingers 

The sound of a light carriage on springs, that sound which is so 
particularly noticeable in the wilds of the country, suddenly struck 
upon his hearing Nearer and nearer rolled the light wheels, now 
even the snorting of the horses could be heard Vassilii Ivanovich 
)umped up and ran to the little window A carriage with seats for 
two, with four horses harnessed abreast, was driving into the court- 
yard of his little house Without stopping to consider what this might 
mean, under the impulse of some senseless joy, he ran out on the 
front steps A groom in livery was opening the carriage doors, a 
lady in a black veil and a black mantle was getting out of it 

"I am Odintsova," she said "Is Eugene Vassilyich still alive’ You 
are his father’ I have brought a doctor with me ’’ 

"My benefactress'” "Vassilii Ivanovich cried out, and snatching her 
hand he convulsively pressed it to his lips, while the doctor brought 
by Anna Sergheievna, a manikin in spectacles, with a German physiog- 
nomy, clambered leisurely out of the carriage "He’s still living, my 
Eugene is still living, and now he’ll be saved' Wife' Wife' An angel 
from heaven has come to us — " 

"Good Lord' What does this mean’’’ babbled the crone, running 
out of the drawing room, and, unable to grasp anything, she fell right 
in the entry at the feet of Anna Sergheievna and began kissing her 
garments like a mad woman 

"What are you doing' What are you doing' ’ protested Anna 
Sergheievna. but Anna Vlassievna did not heed her, while Vassilii 
Ivanovich could only repeat "An Angel' An Angel'” 

fst der Kranke^ Where is it the patient is at’” said the doctor 
at last, not without some indignation 

Vassilii Ivanovich came to himself 

"Right this way, right this way — ^please follow me, werthester Herr 
Kollege," * he added, recalling whatever he remembered of German 

‘ My most worthy colleague 
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"Ah'" atticulRted the German with a sour gnn. 

Vassilii Ivanovich led him into the study 

"The doctor from Anna Sergheievna Odintsova," he said, bendmg 
down to his son's very ear, "and she herself is here ” 

Bazarov suddenly opened his eyes 
"What did you say>” 

"1 say that Anna Sergheievna Odintsova is here and has brought 
this medical gentleman to you " 

Bazarov let his eyes rove about him "She’s here I want to 

see her ” 

' You shall see her, Eugene, but first we must have a little talk 
with the doctor I'll tell him the whole history of your illness, since 
Sidor Sidonch [this was the name of the district doctor] has gone, 
and we'll have a little consultation ” 

Bazarov glanced at the German 

"Well, talk away quickly, only not in Latin, you sec, I know the 
meaning of jam moritur ” ' 

'Der Herr schetnt des Deutschen machttg zu setn^” * began the 
newly-arrived foster child of Aesculapius, turning to Vassilii Ivanovich 
"hb babe ^ — Let’s better drop German," said the old man 

"Ah, ah' Shoost so' Shoost as you blease — ” 

And the consultation began 

Half an hour later Anna Sergheievna, conducted by Vassilii Ivano- 
vich, came into the study The doctor had had time to whisper to her 
that there was no use in even thinking of the patient’s recovery 

She looked at Bazarov — and halted in the doorway, so greatly was 
she struck by the inflamed and at the same time deathly face, with its 
turbid eyes fastened upon her She felt simply frightened, with a sort 
of cold and agonizing fright, the thought that she would not have felt 
like that if she had really loved him flashed mstantaneously through 
her head 

"Thanks,” he began with an effort "I did not expect this It’s a good 
deed There, we have seen each other again, just as you promised ” 
"Anna Sergheievna has been so kind — ” Vassilii Ivanovich began 
"Father, leave us alone Anna Sergheievna, you will allow it’ It 
would seem that now — ” 

' "Already dying 

* "Sir, 1 believe you have a knowledge of German^ ' 

• I have 


p a 
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With a motion of his head he mdicated his prostrate body, shorn of 
all its strength. 

Vassilii Ivanovich went out 

"Well, thanks," Bazarov repeated "This is a regal action They say 
that monarchs visit the dying, too " 

"Eugene Vassilyich, I hope — " 

"Eh, Anna Sergheievna, let's speak the truth It’s all over with me 
Tm caught under the wheel And now it turns out it was useless to 
think of the future Death is an old trick, yet it strikes everyone as some- 
thing new So far I have no craven fear of it — and later on a coma will 
come, and — ” he whistled and made a feeble nugatory gesture "Well, 
what am I to say to you^ 'That I loved you^ There was no sense in that 
even before, and less than ever now Love is a form, and my own form 
IS already decomposing I’d do better to say how fine you are' Even 
now you’re standing there, so" beautiful — ” 

Anna Sergheievna gave an involuntary shudder 
"Never mind, don't be upset Sit over there Don’t come close to 
me — after all, my illness is contagious ’’ 

Anna Sergheievna swiftly crossed the room and sat down in the arm- 
chair near the divan on which Bazarov was lying 

"Magnanimous one'" he whispered "Oh, how near and how young 
and fresh and pure in this loathsome room' Well, good- 
by! Live long, that's the best thing of all, and make the most of it while 
there is time Just see, what a hideous spectacle a worm half crushed, 
but writhing still And yet I, too, thought I’d accomplish so many 
things, I wouldn't die, not me' If there were any problem — well, I was 
a giant' And now all the problem the giant has is how to die decently, 
although that makes no difierence to anyone either Never mind. I'm 
not going to wag my tail " 

Bazarov fell silent, and began groping with his hand for the glass 
Anna Sergheievna gave him the drink without taking off her glove, 
and holding her breath apprehensively 

'"Vou will forget me," he began again "The dead man is no com- 
panion for the living My father will tell you, see, now, what a man 
Russia IS losing That’s nonsense, but don't disillusion an old man 
What does it matter what toy will comfort a child — ^you know And 
be kind to mother People like them aren’t to be found in your great 
world if you were to look for them by daylight with a candle Russia 
needs me No, evidently, she doesn't And, besides, who is needed'* The 
shoemaker's needed, the tailor's needed, the butcher — sells meat — the 
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butcher — ^wait a little, I’m getting muced up There’s a forest here — " 
Ba2arov put his hand to his brow 
Anna Sergheievna bent down to him 
"Eugene Vassilyich, I’m here — ’’ 

He at once took his hand away and raised himself 
"Good-by,' he said with sudden force, and his eyes gleamed with a 
last gleam “Good-by Listen — you know I didn’t kiss you that time 
Breathe on the dying lamp and let it go out — ” 

Anna Sergheievna put her lips to his forehead 
"Enough'” he murmured, and dropped back on the pillow "Now 
darkness — ” 

Anna Sergheievna went softly out 
"Well’” Vassilii Ivanovich asked her in a whisper 
"He has fallen asleep,” she answered, barely audibly 
Bazarov was not fated to awaken Toward evening he sank into 
complete unconsciousness, and the following day he died Father 
Alexis performed the last religious rites over him When they anointed 
him with the last unction, when the holy oil touched his breast, one 
eye opened, and it seemed as though at the sight of the priest in his 
vestments, of the smoking censer, of the tapers before the icon, some- 
thing like a shudder of horror passed over the death-stricken face 
And when finally he had breathed his last, and a universal lamenta- 
tion arose throughout the house, Vassilii Ivanovich was seized by a 
sudden frenzy 

"I said I would rebel,” he screamed hoarsely, with his face flaming 
and distorted, shaking his fist in the air, as though threatening some- 
one, "and I will rebel, I will rebel'” 

But Anna Vlassievna, all in tears, hung upon his neck, and both 
prostrated themselves together 

"Side by side,” Anphissushka related afterward in the servants’ 
quarters, "they let their poor heads droop, like lambs at noonday — ” 

But the sultriness of noonday passes, and evening comes, and night, 
and then follows the return to the calm refuge, where sleep is sweet 
for the tortured and the weary 
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XXVIII 

Six months had passed by White winter had come with the cruel still- 
ness of unclouded frosts, with packed, crunching snow, rosy rune on 
the trees, pale emerald sky, caps of smoke above the chimneys, clouds 
of steam rushing out of doors opened for an instant, with fresh faces 
that look stung by the cold, and thejiurrying trot of chilled horses 

A January day was drawing to its close, the cold of evening was 
more keen than ever in the still air, and a blood-red sunset was rapidly 
dying down Lights were being lit in the windows of the house at 
Maryino, Procophich in a black frock coat and white gloves was, 
with a special solemnity, laying the table for seven A week before 
in the small parish church two weddings had taken place quietly and 
almost without witnesses — those of Arcadii and Katya, and Nicolai 
Petrovich and Phenichka, and on this day Nicolai Petrovich was giving 
a farewell dinner for his brother, who was going away to Moscow on 
business Anru Sergheievna had also gone there immediately after the 
wedding, havmg made very handsome presents to the bridal couples 

Precisely at three o’clock they all gathered around the table Mitya 
was placed there too, he had already acquired a nurse in a cap of glazed 
brocade Paul Petrovich had the place of honor between Katya and 
Phenichka, the husbands took their places beside their wives Our 
friends had changed of late, they all seemed to have grown better- 
looking and more mature Paul Petrovich alone was thinner, which, 
however, added even more elegance and a still greater air of the grand 
seigneur to his expressive features And Phenichka, too, had become 
a different woman In a new silk gown, with a wide velvet ornament 
on her hair, with a thin gold chain around her neck, she sat with deco- 
rous immobility, respectful toward herself and everything surrounding 
her, and smiled as though she would say, "I beg your pardon. I’m not 
to blame ” And not she alone — all the others smiled, and also seemed 
apologetic, they were alt a little awkward, a little sorry, and in reality 
very pleased They all helped one another with amusing considerate- 
ness, as though they had all agreed to play out some sort of artless 
comedy Katya was the most composed of all, she looked trustingly 
about her, and one could notice that Nicolai Petrovich was already 
dotingly fond of her At the end of dinner he got up and, glass in hand, 
turned to Paul 

"You are leaving us — you are leaving us, dear brother,” he began. 
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"of course not for long, but still I cannot help expressing what I — 
what we — how much I — how much we — there, that’s just the trouble 
that I don't know how to make speeches' Arcadii, you make the speech " 

"No, Dad, I’m not prepared " 

"As though I were so well prepared' Well, Brother, I’ll simply say, 
let me embrace you, wish you all good luck, and come back to us as 
quick as you can'” 

Paul exchanged kisses with everyone, not excluding Mitya, of course, 
when it came to Phenichka, he also kissed her hand, which she had not 
yet learned to offer properly, and, drinking off the glass which had been 
filled again, he pronounced with a deep sigh ‘ May you be happy, my 
friends' Farewell'" 'This English flourish passed unnoticed, but just 
the same they were all moved 

"To the memory of Bazarov,” Katya whispered in her husband’s 
ear, as she clinked glasses with him Arcadii pressed her hand warmly 
in response, but he did not venture to propose this toast aloud 

This IS the end, it would seem^ But perhaps some reader would care 
to know what each of the characters we have introduced is doing in 
the present, the actual present We are ready to satisfy him 

Anna Serghcievna has recently married, not of love but out of con- 
viction, one of the future leaders of Russia, a very intelligent man, 
a lawyer, possessed of strong practical sense, firm will, and remarkable 
eloquence — still young, good-natured, and cold as ice They live in 
great harmony together, and will live perhaps to attain complete hap- 
piness — perhaps love The Princess K died, forgotten on the very 

day of her death The Kirsanovs, father and son, live at Maryino, their 
fortunes are on the mend Arcadii has become zealous in the manage- 
ment of the estate, and the "farm" is now yielding a rather good 
revenue 

Nicolai Petrovich has been made one of the mediators appointed to 
carry out the emancipation reforms, and works with all his might and 
main, he is forever traveling all over the district, delivers long speeches 
(he maintains the opinion that the lowly muzhiks ought to be "in- 
structed” — that IS, reduced to exhaustion by the constant repetition of 
the same words) , and yet, to tell the truth, he does not satisfy fully 
either the cultured gentry, who talk with heat or melancholy of the 
emancipation (giving the word a French twist by speaking the sec- 
ond syllable through the nose), or to the uncultured gentry, who un- 
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cerononiouslf curse "the damned 'mancipation " He xs too softhearted 
for both camps 

Katerina Sergheievna has a son, little Nicolai, while Mitya runs 
about ever so liveiily and talks beautifully, Phenichka, now generally 
dignified as Theodosia Nicolaievna, adores no one so much (next to 
her husband and son) as her daughter-in-law, and when the latter sits 
down at the piano, she would not mind spending the whole day at her 
side 

Incidentally, we might mention Peter He has become utterly petri- 
fied with stupidity and pompousness and has evolved a very high-class 
accent, however, he, too, is married, and received a respectable dowry 
with his bride, the daughter of a truck-gardener in town, who had 
turned down two excellent suitors only because they had no watches, 
whereas Peter had not only a watch but a pair of patent-leather half 
boots 

In Dresden, on the Bruhl Terrace, between two and four o'clock — 
the most fashionable time for walking — you may meet a man about 
fifty, by now altogether gray, and apparently afflicted with gout, but 
still handsome, exquisitely dressed, and with that special stamp which 
IS gained only by moving a long time in the higher strata of society 
That IS Paul Petrovich From Moscow he had gone abroad for the sake 
of his health, and has settled down in Dresden, where he associates 
for the most part with Englishmen and Russian visitors With the 
Fnglishmen he behaves simply, almost modestly, but with digmty, 
they find him a trifle boring but respect him for being, as they put it, 
a perfect gentleman With Russians he is more free and easy, gives 
vent to his spleen, and pokes fun at himself and them, but in his case all 
this IS very charming, nonchalant, and proper, He adheres to Slavophile 
views, this, as everybody knows, is regarded as tres distingue in the 
highest society He reads nothing Russian, but you will find on his 
desk a silver ashtray in the shape of a muzhik's plaited bast sandal. 
He is much run after by our tourists Matthew Ilyich Kolyazin, hap- 
pening to be among the political outs temporarily, paid him a 
majestic visit on his way to take the waters in Bohemia As for the 
natives (with whom, however, he is but little seen) , they all but worship 
him No one can obtain a ticket for the court chapel, for the theater, 
and so on, as quickly and readily as der Herr Baron von Kirsanoff He 
still does good, as far as it lies within his power, he still is making a 
modest noise in the world — it is not for nothing that he was once a 
lion, but hfe is a burden to him — a heavier burden than he suspects 
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himself One need but glance at him in the Russian church, when, 
leaning against the wall, off to one side, he sinks into thought and 
remains long without stirring, bitterly compressing his lips, then comes 
to with a start and begins, almost imperceptibly, making the sign of 
the cross over himself 

Kukshina, too, found herself abroad She is in Heidelberg at present, 
and it is no longer natural science she is studying but architecture, in 
which, according to her, she has discovered new laws She is still hail- 
fellow-well-met with students, espiecially with the young Russians 
studying physics and chemistry, with whom Heidelberg is crowded, and 
who, astounding the naive German professors at first by their sober 
views of things, later on astound the same professors no less by their 
utter apathy and absolute laziness 

With two or three just such young chemists, who don’t know oxygen 
from nitrogen, but are filled with skepticism and self-respect, Sitnicov 
IS knocking about Petersburg, also getting ready to be great, and, 
according to his own assertions, is carrying on Bazarov’s ’’work ” 
’There’s talk of someone having given him a beating recently, but 
Sitnicov made sure to pay his assailant out in an obscure little article, 
published in an obscure little journal, he has hinted that the man 
who had beat him was a coward He calls this irony His father bullies 
him as before, while his wife regards him as a harmless little fool — 
and a litterateur 

There is a small village graveyard in one of the remote nooks of 
Russia Like almost all our graveyards, it presents a woebegone appear- 
ance, the ditches surrounding it have long been overgrown, the weather- 
beaten wooden crosses lean over and rot under their once painted 
gable-boards, the stone slabs are all displaced, as though someone were 
pushing them up from below, two or three small trees with tattered 
leaves give a scanty shade, the sheep browse among the graves, and 
there's none to say them nay But among these graves there is one un- 
touched by man, untrampled by beast, the birds alone perch thereon 
and sing at dawn An iron railing runs around it, two young firs are 
there, one planted at each end 

Eugene Bazarov is buried in this grave Often, from the little village 
not far off, an old couple, decrepit by now, comes to visit it — man and 
wife Supporting each other, they move to it with heavy steps, they 
come close to the railing and get down on their knees And long and 
bitterly do they weep, and long and intently do they gaze at the mute 
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stone, under whjch their son is lying, they exchange some brief phrase, 
brush the dust from the stone, and set straight a branch on one of the 
firs, and then pray agam, and they cannot forsake this place, where 
they seem to feel nearer to their son, to their memories of him 
Can it be that their prayers, their tears are frutless? Can it be that 
love, holy devoted love, is not omnipotent’ Oh, nay' However pas- 
sionate, sinning, and riotous the heart hidden in the tomb, the flowers 
growing thereon gaze serenely at us with their innocent eyes, they tell 
us not of eternal peace alone, of that great peace of "indifferent' ' nature, 
they tell us, too, of eternal reconaliation and of hfe without end 



XheodoK Michaelovkh 

'Dostokvski 

1821-1881 


His books resemble Greek tragedies by the magnitude of the spiritual 
adventures they set forth , they are unlike Greek tragedies in the Christian 
charity and the faith and hope which goes out of them , they inspire the 
readerwith courage, never with despair. although Dostoievski, face to face 
with the last extremities of evil, never seeks to hide it or to shun it, but 
merely to search for the soul of goodness in it He did not search in vain 

MAURICE BARING 


From all that Dostoievski has created, however great in scope, it is 
evident that it is nothing compared with what he could have created 
under different social conditions 

MEREZHCOVSKl 


Most certainly he wrote only one tenth of the stories which for years 
he had planned The subyects which he had not bad time to write 
were without number 

STRAHOV 


The reader can best grasp the truth 
of the last two statements (which are 
in noway derogatory of Dostoievski 's 
actual unbelievable achievements) 
by grasping two stark, monstrous 
facts that all of his masterpieces 


came literally within a few seconds 
of never being written, and that the 
commutation of his death sentence to 
nine years of forced labor and mili- 
tary servitude, together with the im- 
prisonment before his sentence. 
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shortened his creative life by one 
third — and that, probably the best 
third 

Attempts have been made to prove 
that the Great Plebeian was of 
gentle blood Factually, Oostoievski's 
father, a doctor attached to a public 
hospital, came of a long line of 
priests, Theodore grew up in a 
puritan household that was always 
haunted by the fear of poverty From 
1835 to 1837 he attended a good 
private school in Moscow (his na- 
tive city) , from 1837 to 1843 he 
studied in the School for Military 
Engineers and, upon graduation, se- 
cured a post in the Engineering 
Department 

Even during his harrowing life 
as a poverty-stricken student he had 
dreamed of fame and security, to 
seek these he resigned his post after 
a year and tried many things, which 
proved so many soap bubbles But 
literature did smile on him D V 
Grigorovich, then beginning his own 
career as a writer, brought Dostoiev- 
ski's Poor Folk to Necrassov, who in 
his turn showed it to Belinski with 
the enthusiastic claim that a new 
Gogol had arisen, the cautious Be 
linski countered with the opinion 
that new Gogols grew as thick as 
mushrooms in the poet-publisher’s 
imagination, but was equally de- 
lighted on reading the manusaipt 
and, on its publication in 1846, 
hailed it as the most outstanding pro 
duction of the day Its author became 
a literary lion, but the salons made 
him feel like a plebeian jackdaw in 
peacock feathers (Turgenev was 
merely one of those who twitted 


and ndiculed him), and he broke 
abruptly with society This break was 
the precursor of a far more serious 
one just as Necrassov had broken 
off with ' noblemen s poetry," Dos- 
toievski became the promulgator of 
"the word of the burgher” as against 
the prose of the noblemen, whole 
sections of his plebeian novels (a 
label he proudly accepted) are actu- 
ally parodies of the "landowning 
style " 

It IS very difficult to pick out the 
worst among Czarism's unbroken 
chain of crimes against Russian 
genius, but the case of Dostoievski 
IS by all means the most appalling 
There IS no case ghastlier, more crim- 
inal or more Caliban-like anywhere, 
at any time 

The Petrashevtsi (or followers ol 
Petrashevski) used to meet in their 
leader's quarters to discuss Utopian 
Socialism and read the works of such 
horrendous fire-brands as Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, and Owen — with, of 
course, the usual agent provocateur 
in their guileless midst After a year’s 
surveillance, on April 23, 1840, 
thirty-three members of the nrcle 
were arrested Dostoievski, one of 
the number, was confined in the 
notorious oubliette of SS Peter and 
Paul for eight months He was found 
guilty not only of complicity in con- 
ducting a private press but of hav- 
ing circulated a letter [to Gogol] of 
one Belinski, a journalist, fflled with 
scurrilous expressions against the 
Orthodox Church and the Supreme 
Power [here the Czar, and not the 
Deity IS meant] ’’ He was, with 
twenty others, condemned to be shot 
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On December 22, 1849, as Dostoi- 
evski stood in a white shroud on the 
scaffold^ and withm a few seconds 
(thirtj, as estimated bf himself) of 
the h^dkerchief being dropped as a 
signal to the firing squad, the con- 
demned men were reprieved through 
the 'great mercy" of His Imperial 
Majesty, Nicholas I One of the men 
was taken oS the scafiold insane In 
Dostoievski's case the sentence was 
commuted to banishment to Siberia, 
for four years at hard labor and five 
of military servitude in the ranks (he 
had been graduated as a Second 
Lieutenant) He did not return to 
Petersburg until i860, and then only 
after incredible trouble However, 
just as the Bastille found its ardent 
and sentimental defenders in the 
France of a few years ago, this 
case of one of the world’s greatest 
v/riters having the best ten of the 
thirtjr productive years of his life 
turned into a hving death finds, to 
this very day, its Jesuitical defenders 
among certain ex-Russians This 
whole business of the execution 
' tragicomedy," we are chucklingly 
told, was really nothing but a hearty 
hoax, a mere good-natured prank To 
which one can only j uxtapose Dostoi- 
evski’s own description of the re- 
prieve "A monstrous and uncalled- 
for defamation," and his feeling 
about the commutation " a time 
of living burial I was put in a coffin 
The torture was inexpressible and 
incessant " Siberia intensified his in- 
cipient epilepsy to the point where 
the attacks were recurrent “every 
few days " And yet, in a book 
brought out as recently as 1934 and 
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of all places, in New York, we find 
the following airy dismissal of the 
inhuman crime "Dostoievsky’s in- 
carceration was a most paradoxical 
affair which should be looked upon 
as a classic in the voluminous his- 
tory of police blunders both within 
and without Russia ” (Notice the 
"incarceration ”) 

Dostoievski came back to Peters- 
burg and renewed his struggle 
against poverty In 1861 he started 
publication of his own periodical. 
Time, which became a success, and 
in which he published his House of 
the Dead and The Humiliated and 
Injured, rewinning his place in the 
front ranks as a writer 1862-3 are 
marked by his affair with Apollin- 
ana Suslova (see Pauline, m The 
Gambler, for a study of an "infernal 
woman") and his first trip abroad 

1863 began auspiciously enough, 
but in May of that year came a 
catastrophe that terminated in dis- 
aster for the author's fortunes and 
nullified years of his superhuman 
struggles against adversity the gov- 
ernment, failing to perceive that a 
certain article was really on all fours 
with its abysmal reartion, shut down 
his magazine Only after ten months 
of painful and countless negotiations 
was Dostoievski able to resume pub- 
lication Under the new name of Tfie 
Epoch the magazine failed , Dostoi- 
evski became involved financially 
(his debts ran to between ten and 
eleven thousand dollars, a consider- 
able sum at that time) 

1863 was the very nadir of his 
fortunes His wife, his child, his 
brother Michael (a minor yet sin- 
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cete writer) , and his friend Grigoner 
died , he was in unbelievable poverty, 
and to escape debtors' prison was 
forced to flee abroad But literature 
was still his way out He wrote what 
many fincluding the Editor) believe 
to be his supreme novel, Crime and 
Punishment, and with the proceeds 
was able to return and stave off his 
creditors In 1867 he married again 
and went abroad for four years This 
was a far from happy phase A 
disorderly, nomadic life, nostalgia, 
chronic poverty, unbelievably shame- 
ful exploitation, amounting to liter- 
ary peonage, all took their toll , even 
his exceptional productivity (The 
Idiot, The Eternal Husband, The 
Fiends were written during these 
years) failed to improve bis circum- 
stances 

Unbearably wearied, Dostoievski 
jumped from the frying pan of his 
chaotic life abroad into the Are of a 
creditors’ siege at home But now he 
returned to Petersburg a world- 
famous author In 1873 he became 
the exceedingly well-paid editor of 
The Citizen, a weekly His popu- 
larity was so great that periodi- 
cals of the most diverse political 
trends solicited his participation In 
1874 Notes of the Fatherland had 
to pay double rates to publish The 
Adolescent — a far cry from eight 
years before, when the over-shrewd 
Stellovski had acquired not only the 
copyright to all of Dostoievski's pub- 
lished work but the yet unwritten 
Gambler for the preposterous sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

As a publisher of his own works' 
Dostoievski fared infinitely better 


than Scott or Mack Twain Thus the 
serial publication of A Writer’s 
Diary (begun in 1B76) was enor- 
mously popular and very profitable 
Toward the end of the '70's his 
material conditions had improved 
vastly, and he was indisputably first 
among Russian authors He was be- 
coming something in the nature of 
prophet, apostle, preceptor of life 
In 1B80, with the publication, in part, 
of The Biotheis Karamazov (a novel 
he was never to finish) , and with his 
speech on Pushkin (delivered at the 
unveiling of a monument to the 
poet) his fame reached its very peak 
That speech was his swan song He 
had been living on his nerves (liter- 
ally) for years, he died January 
26th of the next year from pulmonary 
emphysema The mourners at Necras- 
sov’s funeral had been innumerable , 
those at Dostoievski’s have been esti- 
mated at forty thousand 

Dostoievski’s spiritual and crea 
live life IS a series of paradoxes He 
IS a revolutionary who wanted to 
be a reactionary and a reactionary 
who wanted to be a revolutionary 
Siberia seems to have had the same 
curious effect on him that religion 
had on Gogol Dostoievski came 
back to preach the morality of the 
Divine Spark, the Christian moral- 
ity-of-the-slave, the mystic balder- 
dash that Orthodoxy was right be- 
cause it was Slavic His hopeless 
struggles in the nets of social condi- 
tions prompted his reactionary mani- 
festations and made the clerical land- 
owning camp hail him as their own 
pet writer But his talented and sharp 
protest places him outside and above 
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tbe leal reactionaries of his time The 
speech on Pushkin is enough to prove 
this There was within him a con- 
flict between a bitter enmity against 
the existing social order, as well as 
against democracy and socialism on 
one hand and, on the other, his 
search after individual truth, his love 
for the humiliated and injured He 
was never, as an apologist for 
CzariSt Russia desaibes him, "a true 
adept of the Slavic philosophy with 
its firmly imbedded faith in the socio- 
nomic and super-class character of 
the Russian Czar's power , he re- 
mains what Beliiiski has called him, 
"the poet whose Muse loves the 
people who live in garret and cellar ” 
Some of the other aspects of the 
Cruel Genius must, of sheer neces- 
sity, be merely mentioned here his 
sombre, tragic tone and his senti- 
mentalism , the sadist masochist com- 
plexity of his heroes, his "grotesque 
naturalism " One can only indulge 
in phrases concerning the coiled- 
spring kinetics of his style, his 
unique mastery of the intuitive psy- 
chological (or psychopathological) 
scalpel To speak of his enormous 
influence (even greater outside Rus- 
sia than within) would be to risk 
banality one drop of the true 
Dostoievski, diluted homeopathically 
through a dozen novels, has sufficed 
to make a Wasserman Here it must 
suflice to say that the social under- 
ground determined the creative the- 
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matics of the Genius of the Under- 
ground Dostoievski, who (like 
Johnson) considered himself a mere 
literary hack, has, in Merezhcovski’s 
phrase, nevertheless "shown by his 
life that a man of letters may be as 
heroic as any warrior, martyr, or law- 
giver of the past ” 

Dostoievski, in his own words, be- 
gan a lawsuit against the literature 
of his day And he himself was the 
last word in that indictment of the 
decay of Russian society which led 
to the sentence and execution of 
1917 

Notes from Underground is the 
quintessence of Dostoievski Had he 
written nothing else it would stamp 
him as a great and original writer 
who, as explorer and dissector of the 
soul's most minute nerves and fibers, 
not merely preceded but out-Freuded 
Freud It IS the heart and core of 
Dostoievski — as none other than 
that Dostoievskian character Nie- 
tzsche has pointed out 
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^otes [rom Underground 

A NOVEL 


Part I — Underground 
I 

I AM a sick man I am a spiteful man I am an unattractive man 1 
believe my liver is diseased However, I know nothing at all about my 
disease and do not know for certain what ails me I don’t consult a 
doctor for it, and never have, though I have a respect for medicine and 
doctors Besides, I am extremely superstitious, sufficiently so to respect 
medicine, at any rate (I am well-educated enough not to be supersti- 
tious, even though lam) No, I refuse to consult a doctor out of spite 
That IS somethmg you probably will not understand Well, I do. Of 
course, I can’t explain whom precisely I am mortifying in this case by 
my spite I am perfectly well aware that I cannot "get even” with the 
doctors by not consulting them, I know better than anyone that by all 
this I am only injuring myself and no one else But still, if I don’t 
consult a doctor it is out of spite My liver is bad, well — let it get worse' 

I have been going on like that for a long time — twenty years Now 
I am forty I used to be in the government service, but am no longer 
I was a spiteful offiaal I was rude and took pleasure in being so I 
did not take bnbes, you see, so I was bound to find a recompense in 
that, at least (A poor jest, but I will not cross it out 1 wrote it thinking 

^ The author of the diary and the diary itself are, of course, ima ginar y Nevertheless 
It IS dear that such persons as the writer of these notes not only may, but positively 
must, exist in our soaety, when we consider the circumstances in the midst of which 
our soaety is formed I have tried to expose to the view of the public, more distinctly 
than is commonly done, one of the characters of the recent past He is one of the repre 
sentatives of a geneiation still livmg In this fragment, entitled Underground, this 
person introduces himself and his views and, as it were, tries to explain the causes 
owing to which he has made his appearance and was bound to make his appearance in 
our midst In the second fragment there are added the actual notes of this person 
concerning eertam events in his life — Authofs Note 
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It would sound very witty, but now that I have perceived myself that 
I was merely trying to show oB in a despicable way, I will purposely 
refrain from crossing it out') 

When petitioners would come to my desk for information, I 
would grind my teeth at them and feel intense enjoyment whenever I 
succeeded in making anybody unhappy I almost always did succeed 
For the most part they were all timid people — of course, since they 
were petitioners But of the uppity ones there was one officer in par- 
ticular I could not endure He simply would not be humble, and kept 
clanking his sword in a disgusting way I carried on a feud with him 
for eighteen months over that sword At last I got the better of him 
He left off clanking it That happened in my youth, though 

But do you know, gentlemen, what was the chief point about my 
spite’ Why, the whole point, the real sting of it lay in the fact that con- 
tinually, even in the moment of the acutest spleen, I was inwardly 
conscious with shame that I was not only not a spiteful man but not 
even an embittered one, that I was simply scaring sparrows at random 
and amusing myself by it I might foam at the mouth, but bring me 
a doll to play with, give me a cup of tea with sugar in it, and I could 
be appeased I might even be genuinely touched, though probably I 
should grind my teeth at myself afterward and he awake at night from 
shame for months after That was my way 

I was lying when I said just now that I was a spiteful official I was 
lying from sp.te I was simply amusing myself with the petitioners and 
with the officer, and in reality I never could become spiteful I was 
conscious every moment in myself of many, very many elements abso- 
lutely opposite to that I felt them positively swarming in me, these 
opposed elements I knew that they had been swarming in me all my 
life and craving some outlet from me, but let them out I would not 
I would not let them, 1 purposely would not let them come out They 
tormented me till I was ashamed, they drove me to convulsions and 
at last sickened me — how they sickened me' Now, aren’tyou imagining, 
gentlemen, that I am expressing remorse over something, that I am 
asking your forgiveness for something’ I am sure you are However, 
I assure you I don't care about that 

It was not only that I could not become spiteful, I did not know 
how to become anything either spiteful or kind, either a rascal or an 
honest man, either a hero or an insect Now I am living out my life 
in my corner, taunting myself with the spiteful and useless consolation 
that an intelligent man cannot seriously become anything and it is 
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only the fool who becomes something Yes, a man in the nineteenth 
century must and morally ouglit to be pre-eminently a characterless 
creature, a man of character, an active man is pre-eminently a limited 
creature That is my conviction of forty years I am forty years old now, 
and you know forty years is a whole lifetime, you know it is extreme 
old age To live longer than forty years is bad manners, it's vulgar, 
immoral Who lives beyond forty^ Answer that, sincerely and hon- 
estly I will tell you who fools and good-for-nothings I tell all old 
men that to their faces, all these venerable old men, all these silver- 
haired and reverend ancients* I tell the whole world that to its face* 
I have a right to say so, for I’ll go on living to sixty myself To seventy* 
To eighty* Hold on, let me catch my breath 

No doubt, gentlemen, you imagine that I wish to amuse you You 
are mistaken in that, too I am by no means such a mirthful person as 
you imagine, or may imagine, however, irritated by all this babble ( and 
I feel that you are irritated), you think fit to ask me who am I, my 
answer is, I am a Collegiate Assessor I went into Civil Service so as 
to have something to eat (that and nothing else), and when last year 
a distant relation left me six thousand rubles in his will I immediately 
retired from the Service and settled down in my hole I used to live in 
this hole before, but now I have settled down in it My room is a 
wretched, horrid one on the outskirts of the town My servant is an 
old countrywoman, ill-natured from stupidity, and, moreover, there 
IS always a nasty smell about her 1 am told that the Petersburg climate 
IS bad for me, and that with my small means it is very expensive to 
live there I know all that better than all these sage and exjserienced 
counselors and preceptors But I am remaining in Petersburg, I am not 
going away from Petersburg* I am not going away because — eh, it 
absolutely doesn’t matter whether I am going away or not going away 
But what can a decent man speak of witb most pleasure^ 

Answer Of himself 

Well, then, 1 will talk about myself 


II 

And now, gentlemen, whether you cate to hear it or not, I want to 
tell you why I could not become even an insect I tell you solemnly 
that I hive tried to become an insect, many’s the time But I was not 
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equal even to that I swear, gentlemen, that to be too consaous is an 
illness — a real out-and-out illness For man’s everyday needs it would 
have been quite enough to have the ordinary human consciousness, that 
IS, half or a quarter of the amount which falls to the lot of a cultivated 
man of our unhappy nineteenth century, especially one who has the 
fatal ill-luck to inhabit Petersburg, the most theoretical and intentional 
town on the whole terrestrial globe (There are intentional and unin- 
tentional towns ) It would have been quite enough, for instance, to 
have the consciousness by which all so-called straightforward persons 
and men of action live I'll bet you think I am writing all this from affec- 
tation, to be witty at the expense of men of action, and what is more, 
that from ill-bred a/fectation I am clanking a sword, like my officer 
But, gentlemen, whoever can pride himself on his diseases and even 
swagger over them^ 

Although, after all, everyone does do just that, people do pride 
themselves on their diseases, and I, perhaps, more than anyone else We 
will not dispute it, my contention was absurd And yet I am firmly 
persuaded that a great deal of consciousness — every sort of conscious- 
ness, in fact — is a disease I stick to that But let's leave that, too, for 
a minute Tell me this why does it happen that at the very — yes, at 
the tieiy — moments when I am most capable of feeling every refine- 
ment of all that IS good and beautiful (as they used to say at one time) , 
I would, as though on purpose, happen not only to feel but to do such 
ugly things that — well, in short, such actions as perhaps all men com- 
mit, but which, as though purposely, came at the very time when I 
was most conscious that they ought not to be committed The more 
conscious I was of goodness and of all that was good and beautiful, 
the more deeply I sank into my mire and the more ready I was to sink 
in It altogether But the chief point was that all this was not accidental 
in me, as it were, but apparently had to be so It was as though it were 
my most normal condition, and not in the least disease or depravity, 
so that at last all desire in me to struggle against this depravity passed 
It ended by my almost (perhaps actually) believing that this was per- 
haps my normal condition 

But at first, in the beginning, what agonies I endured in that strug- 
gle’ I did not believe it was the same with other people, and all my life 
I hid this fact about myself as a secret I was ashamed (even now, 
perhaps, I am ashamed) , I got to the point of feeling a sort of secret, 
abnormal, despicable enjoyment in returning home to my hole on 
some disgustingly inclement Petersburg night, acutely conscious that 
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that day 1 had committed a loathsome action again, that what was done 
could never be undone, and secretly, inwardly gnawing, gnawing at 
myself for it, rending and consuming myself till at last the bitterness 
turned into a sort of shameful accursed sweetness, and at last into 
positive real en)oyment’ Yes, into enjoyment — into enjoyment' I insist 
upon that I have spoken of this because I keep wanting to know for 
a fact whether other people feel such enjoyment’ I will explain the 
enjoyment was just from the too intense consciousness of one's own 
degradation, it was from feeling that you had reached the last barrier, 
that It was horrible, but that it could not be otherwise, that there was 
no escape for you, that you never could become a different man, that 
even if time and faith were still left you to change into something 
different you would most likely not wish to change, or if you did wish 
to, even then you would do nothing, because perhaps m reality there 
was nothing for you to change into 

And the worst of it, and the root of it all, was that it was all m 
accord with the normal fundamental laws of overacute consciousness, 
and with the inertia that was the direct result of those laws, and that 
consequently one was not only unable to change but could do abso- 
lutely nothing Thus it would follow, as the result of acute conscious- 
ness, that one is not to blame in being a scoundrel, as though that were 
any consolation to the scoundrel once he has come to realize that he 
actually is a scoundrel But enough' Eh, I've talked a lot of nonsense, 
yet what have I explained’ How is such enjoyment to be explained’ Yet 
explain it I will I will get to the bottom of it' That is why I have taken 
up my pen 

I, for instance, have a great deal of amour propre I am as suspicious 
and prone to take offense as a hunchback or a dwarf But, upon my 
word, I sometimes have had moments when, if I had happened to be 
slapped in the face, I should, perhaps, have been positively glad of it 
I say, in earnest, that I should probably have been able to discover even 
in that a peculiar sort of enjoyment — the enjoyment, of course, of 
despair, but in despair there ate the most intense enjoyments, especially 
when one is very acutely conscious of the hopelessness of one's position 
And when one is slapped in the face — why, then the consciousness of 
being rubbed into a pulp would positively overwhelm one The worst 
of It IS, look at it which way you will, it still turns out that I was always 
most to blame in everything And what is most humiliating of all, to 
blame for no fault of my own but, so to say, through the laws of nature 
In the first place, I was to blame because I am cleverer than any of the 
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people surrounding me (I have always considered myself cleverer 
than any of the people surrounding me, and sometimes, would you 
believe it, have been positively ashamed of it At any rate, I have all 
my life, as it were, turned my eyes away and never could look people 
straight in the face ) I was to blame, finally, because even if 1 had had 
magnanimity, I should only have had more suffering from the sense 
of its uselessness I should certainly have never been able to do any- 
thing because of being magnanimous — either to forgive (for my as- 
sailant would perhaps have slapped me from the laws of nature, and 
one cannot forgive the laws of nature) or to forget (for even if the 
slap were owing to the laws of nature, it is insulting all the same) 
Finally, even if I had wanted to be anything but magnanimous, had 
desired on the contrary to avenge myself on my assailant, I could not 
have avenged myself on anyone for anything, because I should cer- 
tainly never have made up my mind to do anything, even if I had been 
able to Why shouldn’t 1 have made up my mind^ I want to say a few 
words about that in particular 


III 

With people who know how to avenge themselves and to stand up 
for themselves in general, how is it done^ Why, when they are pos- 
sessed, let us suppose, by the feeling of revenge, then for the time being 
there is nothing else but that feeling left in their whole being Such a 
gentleman simply dashes straight for his object like an infuriated bull 
with Its horns down, and nothing but a wall will stop him (By the 
way facing the wall, such gentlemen — that is, the stratghlforivard 
persons and men of action — are genuinely nonplused For them a wall 
IS not an evasion, as for us who think and consequently do nothing, it 
IS not an excuse for turning aside, an excuse which we always are very 
glad of, though we scarcely believe in it ourselves, as a rule No, they 
are nonplused in all sincerity The wall has for them something tran- 
quilizing, morally soothing, final — perhaps even something myste- 
rious — but of this wall more later ) 

Well, such a straightforward person I regard as the real normal man, 
as his tender Mother Nature wished to see him when she graciously 
brought him into being on the earth I envy such a man till I am green 
1^1 the face He is stupid I am not disputing that, but perhaps, for all 
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we know, the normal man should be ^pid PerhafM it’s all very beau- 
tiful, m fact And 1 am the more persuaded of that suspicion, if one 
can call it so, by the fact that if you take, for instance, the antithesis of 
the normal man, that is, the man of acute consciousness, who has come, 
of course, not out of the lap of nature but out of a retort ( this is almost 
mysticism, gentlemen, but I suspect that this, too, is so), this retort- 
made man is sometimes so nonplused in the presence of his antithesis 
that with all his exaggerated consciousness he genuinely thinks of him- 
self as a mouse and not a man It may be an acutely conscious mouse, 
yet it is a mouse, while the other is a man, and, therefore, et cetera, et 
cetera And the worst of it is, he himself, his very own self, looks on 
himself as a mouse, no one asks him to do so, and that is an important 
point Now let us look at this mouse in action Let us suppose, for 
instance, that it feels insulted, too (and it almost always does feel 
insulted), and wants to revenge itself likewise There may even be a 
greater accumulation of spite in it than in I’homme de la nature et de 
la vertte 'The base and nasty desire to vent that spite on its assailant 
rankles perhaps even more nastily in it than in I’homme de la nature 
et de la vertte For through his innate stupidity the latter looks upon 
his revenge as justice, pure and simple, while in consequence of its 
acute consciousness the mouse does not believe in the justice of it 
To come at last to the deed itself, to the very act of revenge Apart 
from the one fundamental nastiness the luckless mouse succeeds in 
creating around it, so many other nastinesses in the form of doubts and 
questions add to the one question so many unsettled questions that 
there inevitably works up around it a sort of fatal ferment, a stinking 
mess, made up of its doubts, emotions, and of the contempt spat upon 
It by the straightforward men of action who stand solemnly about it 
as judges and arbitrators, laughing at it till their healthy sides ache 
Of course, the only thing left for it is to dismiss all that with a wave 
of its paw and, with a smile of assumed contempt in which it does not 
even itself believe, creep ignominiously into its mousehole 'There in 
Its nasty, stinking, underground home our insulted, crushed and ridi- 
culed mouse promptly becomes absorbed in cold, malignant, and, above 
all, everlasting spite For forty years together it will remember its 
injury down to the smallest, most ignominious details, and every time 
will add, of itself, details still more ignominious, spitefully teasing and 
tormenting itself with its own imagination It will itself be ashamed 
of Its imaguungs, but yet it will recall everythmg, it will go over and 
over every detail, it will invent unheard-of things against itself, pre- 
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tending that those things might happen, and will forgive nothing 
Perhaps it will take to avenging itself, too, but piecemeal, as it were, 
in trivial ways, from behind the stove, incognito, without believing 
either in its own right to vengeance or in the success of its revenge, 
knowing that from all its efforts at revenge it will suffer a hundred 
times mote than he on whom it revenges itself, while the victim, I 
daresay, will not even know a thing about it On its deathbed the mouse 
will recall everything all over again, with interest compounded through 
all the years, and — 

But it is just in that cold, abominable half-despair, half -belief, in 
that conscious burying of oneself alive for grief in the underworld for 
forty years, in that acutely recognized and yet partly doubtful hope- 
lessness of one’s position, in that hell of unsatisfied, introverted de- 
sires, in that fever of oscillations, of resolutions determined for ever 
and repented of again a minute later — that the savor of that strange 
enjoyment of which I have spoken lies It is so subtle, so difficult of 
analysis, that persons who are a little limited, or even simply persons 
of strong nerves, will not understand a single atom of it "Possibly,” 
you will add on your own account with a grin, 'people who have never 
received a slap in the face will not understand it either,” and in that 
way you will politely hint to me that 1, too, perhaps, have had the ex- 
perience of a slap in the face in my life, and therefore speak as one 
who knows I'll bet that's what you’re thinking But set your minds at 
rest, gentlemen, I have not received a slap in the face, though it is abso- 
lutely a matter of indifference to me what you may think about it 
Possibly I even regret, myself, that I have given so few slaps in the 
face during my life But enough — not another word on that subject of 
such extreme interest to you 

I will continue calmly concerning persons with strong nerves who 
do not understand a certain refinement of enjoyment Though m certam 
circumstances these gentlemen bellow their loudest hke bulls, though 
this, let us suppose, does them the greatest credit, yet, as I have said 
already, confronted with the impossible they subside at once The im- 
possible means the stone wall' What stone wall’ Why, of course, the 
laws of nature, the deductions of natural saence, mathematics As 
soon as they prove to you, for instance, that you are descended from a 
monkey, there’s no use scowling, accept it for a fact When they prove 
to you that in reahty one drop of your own suet must be dearer to you 
than a hundred thousand of your fellow creatures, and that this con- 
clusion IS the final solution of all the so-called virtues and duties and 
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all such prejudices and fancies, why, you just have to accept it, there’s 
no help for it, for two tunes two is a law of mathematics Just try 
refuting it' 

"Upon my word," they will shout at you, "it is no use protesting 
it’s a case of two times two making four' Nature does not ask your 
permission, she has nothing to do with your wishes, and whether you 
like her laws or dislike them, you’re bound to accept her as she is, and 
consequently all her conclusions A wall, you see, is a wall — ’’ and 
so on and so on 

Merciful Heavens' But what do I care for the laws of nature and 
arithmetic, when, for some reason, I dislike those laws and the fact that 
two times two makes four^ Of course I can’t break through the wall by 
battering my head against it if I really haven’t the strength to knock 
It down, but I'm not going to be reconciled to it simply because it is 
a stone wall and I haven’t the strength 

As though such a stone wall really were a consolation and really did 
contain some word of conciliation, simply because it is as true as that 
two times two makes four Oh, absurdity of absurdities' How much 
better it is to understand all, to recognize all — all the impossibilities 
and the stone wall, not to be reconciled to one of those impossibilities 
and stone walls if it disgusts you to be reconciled to it, by the way of 
the most inevitable, logical combinations to reach the most revolting 
conclusions on the everlasting theme that you yourself are somehow 
to blame even for the stone wall, though again it is as clear as day 
you are not to blame in the least, and therefore grinding your teeth 
in silent impotence to sink into luxurious inertia, brooding on the fact 
that there's no one for you -even to feel vindictive against, that you 
have not, and perhaps never will have, an object for your spite, that it 
IS a sleight of hand, a bit of jugglery, a cardsharper's trick, that it is 
simply a mess, no knowing what and no knowing who But in spite of 
all these uncertainties and juggleries, there is still an ache in you, and 
the more you do not know, the worse the ache 


IV 

"Ha, ha, ha' You’ll be finding enjoyment in toothache next,” you 
cry with a laugh 

"WelP There is enjoyment even in toothache,” I answer I had a 
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toothache for a whole month and I know there is. In that case, of 
course, people aren't silently spiteful but moan, the moans, however, 
are not candid but malevolent And it is in their malevolence thRt the 
whole point lies The enjoyment of the sufferer finds expression in 
those moans; if he did not feel enjoyment in them he would not moan 
It IS a good example, gentlemen, and I will develop it Those moans 
express in the first place all the aimlessness of your pain, which is so 
humiliating to your consciousness, the whole legal system of nature 
on which you spit disdainfully, of course, but from which you suffer 
all the same while nature doesn’t They express the consciousness that 
you have no enemy to punish, but that you do have pain, the con- 
sciousness that in spite of all possible autosuggestionists you are in 
complete slavery to your teeth, that if someone wishes it, your teeth 
will leave off aching, and if he does not, they will go on aching an- 
other three months, and that, finally, if you are still contumacious 
ana still protest, all that is left you for your own gratification is to beat 
yourself, or beat your wall with your fists as hard as you can — that, and 
absolutely nothing more Well, these mortal insults, these jeers on the 
part of someone unknown, end at last in an enjoyment which some- 
times reaches the highest degree of voluptuousness 

I ask you, gentlemen, listen sometimes to the moans of an educated 
man of the nineteenth century suffering from toothache on the second 
or third day of the attack, when he is beginning to moan not as he 
moaned on the first day — that is, not simply because he has toothache, 
not just as any coarse peasant, but as a man affected by progress and 
European civilization, a man who is "divorced from the soil and the na- 
tional elements," as they express it nowadays His moans become nasty, 
disgustingly malevolent, and go on for whole days and nights And 
of course he himself knows that he isn't doing himself the least good 
with his moans, he knows better than anyone that he is only lacerating 
and harassing himself and others for nothing, he knows that even the 
audience before whom he is making his efforts, and his whole family, 
listen to him with loathing, without the least belief in him, and in- 
wardly understand that he might moan differently, more simply, with- 
out trills and grace notes, and that he is only amusing himself like 
that from ill-humor, from malevolency Well, it is in all these recog- 
nitions and disgraces that the voluptuous pleasure lies As though he 
would say "I am worrying you, I am lacerating your hearts, I am 
keeping everyone in the house awake Well, stay awake, then you, 
too, will feel every moment that I have toothache I am not a hero to 
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you DOW, as I tiiecj to seem before, but simply a nasty person, an im- 
postor Weil, so be it, then' I am very glad that you see through me 
It is.nasty for you to hear my despicable moans, well, let it be nasty, 
there. I'll let you have a nastier quaver in just a moment'' You do 
not understand even now, gentlemen^ No, it seems our development 
and our consciousness must go further to understand all the intricacies 
of this pleasure You laugh’ Delighted' My jests, gentlemen, are of 
course in bad taste, abrupt, involved, lacking in self-coniidence But 
of course that is because I do not respect myself fan a man of percep- 
tion respect himself at all? 


V 

G)me, can a man who attempts to find enjoyment in the very feeling 
of his own degradation possibly have a spark of respect for himself’ 
I am not saying this now from any mawkish kind of remorse And 
indeed, I could never endure saying "Forgive me. Papa, 1 won't do 
It again" — not because I am incapable of saying that, on the contrary, 
perhaps just because I have been too capable of it, and how, at that' 
As though on purpose, I used to get into trouble in cases when I was 
not to blame in any way That was the nastiest part of it At the same 
time I was genuinely touched and penitent, I used to shed tears and, 
of course, deceived myself, though I was not acting in the least and 
there was a sick feeling in my heart at the time For that, one could 
not blame even the laws of nature, though the laws of nature have 
continually all my life offended me more than anything else It is 
loathsome to remember it all, but it was loathsome even then Of 
course, a minute or so later I would realize wrathfully that it was all 
a lie, a revolting lie, a stilted he — I mean all this penitence, this emo- 
tion, these vows of reform You will ask why I upset myself with 
such antics the answer is because it was very dull to sit with one's 
hands folded, and so I began cutting capers That's it, really Ob- 
serve yourselves more carefully, gentlemen, then you will understand 
that it's so I invented adventures for myself and made up a life, so as at 
least to live in some way How many times it has happened to me — 
well, for instance, to take offense simply on purpose, for nothing, and 
you know yourself, of course, that you're offended at nothing, that 
you're putting on an act, and yet you brmg yourself at last to the point 
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of beiag really o£Fended All my life have I had an impulse to play 
such pranks, so that in the end I could not control that impulse m 
myself. 

Another time — twice, in fact — I tried hard to fall in love I suf- 
fered, too, gentlemen, I assure you In the depth of my heart there was 
no faith in my suffering, only a faint stir of mockery, yet suffer I did, 
and that in the teal, orthodox way, I was jealous, beside myself — and 
it was all from ennui, gentlemen, all from ennui, inertia overcame me 
You know the direct, legitimate fruit of consciousness is inertia, that 
IS, conscious sittmg-with-your-hands-folded I have referred to this 
already I repeat, I repeat with emphasis all straighijorward persons 
and men of action are active just because they are stupid and limited 
How explain that^ I will tell you in consecjucnce of their limitation 
they take immediate and secondary causes for primary ones, and in 
that way persuade themselves more quickly and easily than other people 
that they have found an infallible basis for their activity, and their 
minds are at ease and that, you know, is the chief thing Tohegin to 
act, you know, you must first have your mind completely at ease and 
no trace of doubt left in it Why, how am I, for example, to set my 
mind at rest’ Where are the primary causes on which I am to build’ 
Where are my bases’ Where am I to get them from’ I exercise myself 
in reflection, and consequently with me every primary cause at once 
draws after itself another still more primary, and so on to infinity 
That IS just the essence of every sort of consciousness and reflection 
It must be a case of the laws of nature again What is the result of it 
in the end’ Why, the same unvarying one 

Remember I spoke just now of vengeance (I am sure you did not 
take It in ) I said that a man avenges himself because he sees justice 
in it Therefore he has found a primary cause — that is, justice And so 
he is at rest all around, and consequently he carries out his revenge 
calmly and successfully, being persuaded that he is doing a just and 
honest thing But I see no justice in it, I find no sort of virtue in it, 
either, and consequently if I attempt to avenge myself, it is only out of 
spite Spite, of course, might overcome everything, all my doubts, and 
so might serve quite successfully in place of a prunary cause, precisely 
because it is not a cause But what is to be done if I have not even 
spite (I began with that just now, you know) ’ In consequence again of 
those accursed laws of consciousness, anger in me is subject to chemical 
dismtegration You look into it, the object flies off into air, your 
reasons evaporate, the criminal is not to be found, the wrong becomes 
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not a wrong but a phantom, something like the toothache, for which 
no one is to blame, and consequently there is only the same outlet left 
again — that is, to pound the wall as hard as you can So you give it up 
with a wave of the hand because you have not found a fundamental 
cause And you try letting yourself be earned away by your feelings, 
blindly, without reflection, without a primary cause, repelling con- 
sciousness at least for a time, you hate or love, just so as not to sit with 
your hands folded The day after tomorrow, at the latest, you will 
begin despising yourself for having knowingly deceived yourself Re- 
sult a soap bubble and inertia Oh, gentlemen, do you know, perhaps 
I consider myself an intelligent man only because all my life I have 
been able neither to begin nor to finish anything Granted I am a bab- 
bler, a harmless, vexatious babbler, like all of us But what is to be 
done if the direct and sole vocation of every intelligent man is babbling 
— that IS, the intentional pouring of water through a sieved 


VI 

Oh, if I had done nothing simply from laziness’ Heavens, how I 
should have respected myself then’ I should have respected myself 
because I should at least have been capable of being lazy, there would 
at least have been one positive quality, as it were, in me, in which I 
could have believed myself Question What is he’’ Answer A slug- 
gard How very pleasant it would have been to hear that of oneself 
It would mean that I was positively defined, it would mean that there 
was something to say about me "Sluggard ” — why, it is a calling and 
vocation, it is a career Do not jest — it is so I should then be a member 
of the best club, by right, and should find my occupation in continually 
respecting myself I knew a gentleman who prided himself all his life 
on being a connoisseur of Lafitte He considered this as his positive 
virtue and never doubted himself He died not simply with a tranquil 
but with a triumphant conscience, and he was quite right, too Then 
I should have chosen a career for myself, I should have been a sluggard 
and a glutton, not a simple one, but, for instance, one with sympathies 
for everything good and beautiful How do you like that” I have long 
had visions of it That good and beautiful weighs heavily on my mind 
at forty But that is at forty, then — oh. then it would have been dif- 
ferent' I should have found for myself a form of activity in keeping 
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with it — to be precise, drinking to the health of everything good and 
baaittrful I should have snatched at every opportunity to drop a tear 
into my glass and then to drain it to all that is good and beautiful I 
should then have turned everything into the good and the beautiful, 
in the nastiest, unquestionable trash, I should have sought out the 
good and the beautiful I should have exuded tears as a wet sponge 
exudes water An artist, for instance, paints a picture worthy of Goya 
At once I drink to the health of the artist who painted the picture 
worthy of Goya, because I love all that is good and beautiful An 
author has written As You Like It at once I drink to the health of 
As Y ou lake It because I love all that is good and beautiful 

I should claim respect for doing so I should persecute anyone who 
would not show me respect I should live at ease, I should die with 
dignity, why, it's charming, utterly charming' And what a good round 
belly I'd grow, what a triple chin I d fit myself out with, what a ruby 
nose I'd color for myself, so that everyone would say, looking at me 
"Here is an asset' Here is something real and solid'" 

And, say what you like, it is very agreeable to hear such remarks 
about oneself in this negative age 


VII 

But these are all golden dreams Oh, tell me, who was it first an- 
nounced, who was it first proclaimed, that man only does nasty things 
because he does not know his own interests, and that if he were en- 
lightened, if his eyes were opened to his real normal interests, man 
would at once cease to do nasty things, would at once become good 
and noble because, being enlightened and understanding his real ad- 
vantage, he would see his own advantage in the good and nothing else, 
and we all know that not one man can, consciously, act against his own 
mterests, consequently, so to say, through necessity, he would begin 
doing goodt* Oh, the babe' Oh, the pure, innocent child' 'Why, in the 
first place, when in all these thousands of years has there been a time 
when man has acted only from his own interestt* What is to be done 
with the millions ef facts that bear witness that men, consciously, 
that is, fully understanding their real interests, have left them in the 
background and have rushed headlong on another path, to meet peril 
and danger, compelled to this course by nobody and by nothing, but. 
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as it were, simply disliking the beaten trade, and have obstinately, will- 
fully, beaten another difficult, absurd path, seekmg it almost m the 
darkness’ So, I suppose, this obstinacy and perversity were pleasanter 
to them than any advantage Advantage' What is advantage’ And will 
you take it upon yourself to define with perfect accuracy of what the 
advantage of man consists’ And what if it so happens that a man's 
advantage, sometimes, not only may, but even must, consist in his 
desiring in certain cases what is harmful to himself and not advan- 
tageous’ i^nd if so, if there can be such a case, the whole principle falls 
into dust What do you think — are there such cases’ You laugh, laugh 
away, gentlemen, but only answer me have man s advantages been 
reckoned up with perfect certainty’ Are there not some which not 
only have not been included but cannot possibly be included under any 
classihcation’ 

You see, you gentlemen have, to the best of my knowledge, taken 
your whole register of human advantages from the averages of sta 
tistical figures and politico-economical formulas Your advantages are 
prosperity, wealth, freedom, peace — and so on, and so on & that 
the man who should, for instance, go openly and knowingly in oppo- 
sition to all that list would, to your thinking, and indeed mine, too, of 
course, be an obscurantist or an absolute madman wouldn’t he’ But, 
you know, this is what is surprising why does it so happen that all 
these statisticians, sages and lovers of humanity, when they reckon up 
human advantages, invariably leave out one’ They don t even take it 
into their reckoning in the form in which it should be taken, yet the 
whole reckoning depends upon that It would be no great matter, they 
would simply have to take it, this advantage, and add it to the list But 
the trouble is that this strange advantage does not fall under any classi- 
fication and IS out of place in any list I have a friend, for instance — 
Eh, gentleman, but of course he is your friend, too, and indeed there 
is no one — no one' — to whom he is not a friend' When he prepares for 
any undertaking this gentleman immediately explains to you, elegantly 
and dearly, exactly how he must act in accordance with the laws of 
reason and truth What is more, he will talk to you with animation and 
passion of the true normal interests of man, with irony he will upbraid 
the shortsighted fools who do not understand their own interests, nor 
the true significance of virtue, and, withm a quarter of an hour, with- 
out any sudden outside provocation, but simply through something 
inside him which is stronger than all his interests, he will go off on 
quite a different tack — that is, act in direct opposition to what he has 
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just been saying about himself, in opposition to the laws of reason, in 
opposition to his own advantage, in fact, in opposition to everything 
I warn you that my fnend is a compound personality, and therefore it 
IS difficult to blame him as an individual 

The fact IS, gentlemen, there apparently must really exist something 
that IS dearer to almost every man than his greatest advantages, or (not 
to be illogical) there is a most advantageous advantage (the very one 
omitted, of which we spoke )ust now) which is more important and 
more advantageous than all other advantages, for the sake of which a 
man if necessary is ready to act in opposition to all laws, that is, in 
opposition to reason, honor, peace, prosperity — in fact, in opposition 
to all those excellent and useful things if only he can attain that funda- 
mental, most advantageous advantage which is dearer to him than all 

"Yes, but It’s an advantage all the same,” you will retort But excuse 
me. I’ll make the point clear, and it isn t a case of playing upon words, 
either What matters is that this advantage is remarkable from the 
very fact that it breaks down all our classifications and continually 
shatters every system constructed by lovers of mankind for the benefit 
of mankind In fact, it upsets everything But before mentioning this 
advantage to you, I want to compromise myself personally, and there- 
fore I boldly declare that all these fine systems — all these theories for 
explaining to mankind its real normal interests, so that inevita- 
bly striving to pursue these interests men may at once become good 
and noble — are, in my opinion, so far, mere logical exercises' Yes, 
logical exercises Why, to maintain this theory of the regeneration of 
mankind by means of the pursuit of its own advantage is to my mind 
almost the same thing as — as to affirm, for instance, following Buckle, 
that through civilization mankind becomes softer, and consequently 
less bloodthirsty and less fitted for warfare Logically it does seem to 
follow from his arguments But man has such a predilection for sys- 
tems and abstract deductions that he is ready to distort the truth'inten- 
tionally, he is ready to deny the evidence of his senses only to justify 
his logic 

I take this example because it is the most glaring instance of it Only 
look about you blood is being spilt in streams, and in the merriest 
way, as though it were champagne Take the whole of the nineteenth 
century in which Buckle lived Take Napoleon — the Great, and also 
the present one Take North America — the eternal Union Take the 
farce of Schleswig-Holstein And what is it that civilization softens 
in us^ The only gain of avilization for mankind is the greater capacity 
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for vanety of sensations — and absolutely nothing more And through 
the development of this many-sidedness man may come to finding en- 
joyment in bloodshed In fact, this has already happened to him Have 
you noticed that it is the most civilized gentlemen who have been the 
subtlest slaughterers, to whom the Attilas and Stenka Razins ^ could 
not hold a candle’ And if they are not so conspicuous as the Attilas and 
Stenka Razins, it is simply because they are so often met with, are so 
ordinary and have become so familiar to us In any case, civilization 
has made mankind, if not more bloodthirsty, at least more vilely, more 
loathsomely bloodthirsty 

In the old days man saw justice in bloodshed, and with his conscience 
at peace exterminated people as he saw fit Now we do think blood- 
shed abominable and yet we engage in this abomination, and with mote 
energy than ever Which is worse’ Decide that for yourselves They 
say that Cleopatra (excuse an instance from Roman history) was fond 
of sticking gold pins into her slave-girls' breasts and derived gratifica- 
tion from their screams and writhings You will say that that was in 
the comparatively barbarous times, that these are barbarous times, too, 
because also, comparatively speaking, pins are stuck in even now, that 
though man has now learned to see more clearly than in barbarous ages, 
he IS still far from having learned to act as reason and science would 
dictate But yet you are fully convinced that he will be sure to learn 
when he gets rid of certain old bad habits, and when common sense 
and science have completely re-educated human nature and turned it 
in a normal direction You are confident that then man will cease from 
intentional error and, so to say, will be compelled not to want to set 
his will against his normal interests That is not all, then, you say, 
science itself will teach man (though to my mind it's a superfluous 
luxury) that he never has really had any caprice or will of his own, 
and that he himself is something in the nature of a piano-key or the 
stop of an organ, and that there are, besides, things called the laws of 
nature, so that everything he does is not done by his willing it, but is 
done by itself, by the laws of nature Consequently we have only to 
discover these laws of nature, and man will no longer have to answer 
for his actions and life will become exceedingly easy for him All 

' Stepan (Stenka) Razin was the leader of a peasant Cossack rebellion, the objectives 
of which were the abolition of serfdom and landlordism and the establishment of a 
Cossaclt republic The uprising was ^narked by mass executions of landlords and 
officials , Razin s execution was followed by bloody repressions Stenka Razin has be- 
come the Russian counterpart of Robin Hood — Ednot 
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huaun actions will then, of course, tie tabulated according to these 
laws, mathematically, like tables of logarithms up to 108,000, and 
entered in an index, or, better still, there would be published certam 
edifying works in the nature of encyclopedic lexicons, in which every- 
thing will be so clearly calculated and explained that there will be no 
more inadents or adventures in the world 
Then — it is you who are saying all this — new economic relations will 
be established, all ready-made and worked out with mathematical 
exactitude, so that every possible question will vanish in the twinkling 
of an eye, simply because every possible answer to it will be provided 
Then will the Palace of Crystal be built Then in fact, those will 
be halcyon days Of course, there is no guaranteeing (this is my com- 
ment) that it will not be, for instance, frightfully dull then (for what 
will one have to do when everything will be calculated and tabulated’ ) , 
but on the other hand everything will be extraordinarily rational Of 
course boredom may lead you to anything It is boredom that sets one 
to sticking golden pins into people, but all that would not matter 
What IS bad (this is my comment again) is that, I dare say, people 
will be thankful for the gold pins then Man is stupid, you know, 
phenomenally stupid, or rather be is not at all stupid, but he is so 
ungrateful that you could not find his like in all creation 

I, for instance, would not be m the least surprised if all of a sudden, 
a propos of nothing, in the midst of general prosperity, a gentleman 
with an Ignoble, or rather with a reactionary and ironical, countenance 
were to arise and, putting his arms akimbo, say to us all "I say, gen- 
tlemen, hadn’t we better kick over the whole show and scatter rational- 
ism to the winds, simply to send these logarithms to the devil, and to 
enable us to live once more at our own sweet foolish will?" 

'That, again, would not matter, but what is annoying is that he would 
be sure to find followers — such is the nature of man And all that for 
the most foolish reason, which, one would think, was hardly worth 
mentioning that is, that man everywhere and at all times, whoever he 
may be, has preferred to act as he chose and not m the least as his reason 
and advantage dictated And one may choose what is contrary to one's 
own interests, and sometimes one positively ought (that is my idea) 
One’s own free, unfettered choice, one’s own caprice, however wild it 
may be, one’s own fancy worked up at tunes to frenzy — is that very 
most advantageous advantage which we have overlooked, which comes 
under no classification and against which all systems and theories are 
continually being shattered to atoms And how do these wiseacres know 
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that man wants a normal, a virtuous choice’ What has made them con- 
ceive that man must want a rationalljr advantageous choice’ What man 
wants is simplf independent choice, whatever that independence may 
cost and wherever it may lead And a choice, of course, whose nature 
only the devil knows. 


VIII 

"Ha' ha' ha' But 3rou know there is no such thing as choice in reality, 
say what you like," you will interpose with a chuckle "Science has 
succeeded in so far analyzing man that we know already that choice 
and what is called freedom of will is nothing else than — ” 

Hold on, gentlemen, I meant to begin with that myself I confess 
I was rather frightened I was just going to say that the devil only 
knows what choice depends on, and that perhaps that was a very good 
thing, but I remembered the teachings of saence — and pulled myself 
up short And here you have begun upon it Indeed, if a formula for 
all our desires and caprices is really discovered some day — that is, an 
explanation of what they depend upon, by which laws they arise, how 
they develop, what they are aiming at in this case and that, and so on, 
that is, a real mathematical formula — then, most likely, man will at 
once cease to feel desire, indeed, he will be certain to cease feeling de- 
sire For who would want to choose by rule’ Besides, he will at once 
be transformed from a human being into an organ-stop or something 
of the sort, for what is a man without desires, without free will and 
without choice, if not a stop in an organ’ What do you think’ Let us 
reckon the chances — can such a thing happen or not’ 

"H’m'" you decide "Our choice is usually mistaken from a false 
view of our advantage We sometimes choose absolute nonsense be- 
cause in our foolishness we see in that nonsense the easiest means for 
attaining a supposed advantage But when all that is explained and 
worked out on paper (which is perfectly possible, for it is contemptible 
and senseless to suppose that some laws of nature man will never 
understand), then certainly so-called desires will no longer exist For 
if a desire should come into conflict with reason we shall then reason 
and not desire, because it will be impossible, retaining out reason, to 
be senseless in our desires, and in that way knowingly act against reason 
and desire to injure ourselves And as all choice and reasoning can be 
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really calculated — because there will some day be discovered the laws 
of our so-called free will — so, )oking apart, there may one day be some- 
thing like a table constructed of them, so that we really shall choose in 
accordance with it If, for instance, some day they calculate and prove 
to me that I thumbed my nose at someone because I could not help 
thumbing my nose at him and that I had to do it in that particular way, 
what freedom is left me, especially if I am a learned man and have 
taken my degree somewhere’ Then I should be able to calculate my 
whole life for thirty years beforehand In short, if this could be ar- 
ranged there would be nothing left for us to do, anyway, that would 
have to be our understanding And, in fact, we ought unwearyingly 
to repeat to ourselves that at such and such a time and in such and such 
circumstances nature does not ask our leave, that we have got to take 
her as she is and not fashion her to suit our fancy, and if we really 
aspire to formulas and tables of rules, and — well, even to the chemical 
retort — there’s no help for it, we must accept the retort, too, or else it 
will be accepted without our consent ” 

Yes, but here I come to a stop' Gentlemen, you must excuse me for 
being overphilosophical, it's the result of forty years underground' 
Allow me to indulge my fancy You see, gentlemen, reason is an excel- 
lent thing, there’s no disputing that, but reason is nothii^g but reason 
and satisfies only the rational side of man’s nature, while will is a 
manifestation of the whole life, that is, of the whole human life in- 
cluding reason and all the impulses And although our life, in this 
manifestation of it, is often worthless, yet it is life and not simply 
extracting square roots Here I, for instance, quite naturally want to 
live, in order to satisfy all my capacities for life, and not simply my 
capacity for reasoning, that is, not simply one-twentieth of my capacity 
for life What does reason know’ Reason only knows what it has suc- 
ceeded in learning (some things, perhaps, it will never learn, this is 
a poor comfort, but why not say so frankly’), and human nature acts 
as a whole, with everything that is in it, consciously or unconsaously, 
and, even if it goes wrong, it still lives on I suspect, gentlemen, that 
you’re looking at me with compassion, you tell me again that an en- 
lightened and developed man, such, m short, as the future man will 
be, cannot consciously desire anything disadvantageous to himself, that 
this can be proved mathematically I thoroughly agree it can — by 
mathematicians But 1 repeat for the hundredth tune, there is one case, 
one only, when man may consaously, purposely, desire what is in- 
jurious to himself, what is stupid, very stupid — simply m order to 
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have the ngfat to desire for himself even what is very stupid and aol 
to be bound by an obligation to desire only what is sensible 

Of course, this very stupid thing, this capnce of ours, may be in 
reality, gentlemen, more advantageous for us than anything else on 
earth, espeaally m certain cases And m particular it may be more 
advantageous than any advantage even when it does us obvious harm 
and contradicts the soundest conclusions of our reason concerning our 
advantage — for it preserves for us, at any rate, what is most precious 
and most important — that is, our personality, our individuality Some, 
you see, maintain that this really is the most precious thing for man- 
kind, choice, of course, if it chooses, can be m agreement with reason, 
and especially if the choice be not abused but kept within bounds It 
IS prohtable and sometimes even praiseworthy But very often, and 
even most often, choice is utterly and stubbornly opposed to reason 
and and do you know that that, too, is prohtable, 
sometimes even praiseworthy^ 

Gentlemen, let us suppose that man is not stupid ( Indeed, one can- 
not refuse to suppose that, if only from the one consideration, that, 
if man is stupid, then who is wise’) But if he is not stupid, he is 
monstrously ungrateful* Phenomenally ungrateful In fact, I believe 
that the best definition of man is the ungrateful biped But that is not 
all, that IS not his worst defect, his worst defect is his perpetual moral 
obliquity, perpetual — from the days of the Flood to the Schleswig- 
Holstein period Moral obliquity and consequently lack of good sense, 
for it has long been accepted that lack of good sense is due to no other 
cause than moral obliquity Put it to the test and cast your eyes upon 
the history of mankind What will you see’ Is it a grand spectacle’ 
Grand, if you like Take the Colossus of Rhodes, for instance, that's 
worth something With good reason Mr Anaevski testifies of it that 
some say that it is the work of man's hands, while others maintain that 
it has been created by nature herself Is history motley with many colors’ 
Maybe it is, at that if you take the dress umforms, nuhtary and 
civihan, of all peoples in all ages — that alone is worth something, and 
if you take the undress uniforms you'll never get to the end of the 
thing; no historian would be equal to the )ob Is it monotonous’ Maybe 
It's monotonous, too it's all fighting and fighting, they are fighting 
now, they fought first and they fought last — ^you will admit that it's 
almost too monotonous 

In short, one may say anythmg about the history of the world — 
anything that might enter the most disordered imagination The only 
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thing you can't say is that it's rational The very word sticks in your 
throat And, indeed, this is the odd dung that is continually happening, 
there are continually turning up in hfe moral and rational persons, 
sages and lovers of humanity, who make it their object to live all their 
lives as morally and rationally as possible, to be, so to speak, a light 
to their neighbors simply in order to show them that it is possible to 
live morally and rationally in this world And yet we all know that 
those very people sooner or later have been false to themselves, playing 
some queer trick, often a most unseemly one Now I ask you what 
can be expected of man since he is a being endowed with such strange 
qualities’ Shower upon him every earthly blessing, drown him in a 
sea of happiness, so that nothing but bubbles of bliss can be seen on 
the surface, give him economic prosperity, such that he should have 
nothing else to do but sleep, live on cakes and ale and busy himself 
wth the continuation of his species, and even then out of sheer ingrati- 
tude, sheer spite, man would play you some nasty trick He would 
even risk his cakes and ale and would deliberately desire the most 
fatal rubbish, the most uneconomical absurdity, simply to introduce 
into all this positive good sense his fatal fantastic element It is just his 
fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly, that he will desire to retain, simply 
in order to prove to himself — as though that were so necessary — that 
men still ate men and not the keys of a piano, which the laws of nature 
threaten to control so completely that soon one will not be able to 
desire anything but by the calendar And that is not all even if man 
really were nothing but a piano-key, even if this were proved to him 
by natural science and mathematics, even then he would not become 
reasonable, but would purposely do something perverse out of simple 
ingratitude, simply to gam his point And if he does not find means 
he will contrive destruction and chaos, will contrive sufferings of all 
sorts, only to gam his point' He will launch a curse upon the world, 
and as only man can curse ( it is his privilege, the primary distinction 
between him and other animals), maybe by his curse alone he will 
attain his object — that is, convince himself that he is a man and not 
a piano-key' If you say that all this, too, can be calculated and tabulated 
— chaos and darkness and curses, so that the mere possibility of cal- 
culating it all beforehand would stop it all, and reason would reassert 
itself — then man would purposely go mad in order to be rid of reason 
and gam his point' I believe m it, I answer for it, for the whole work 
of man really seems to consist in nothing but proving to himself every 
minute that he is a man and not a piano-key' It may be at the cost of 
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his skin, it may be by cannibalism' And this being so, can one help 
being tempted to rejoice that it has not yet come off, and that desire 
still depends on something we don't know? 

You will scream at me (that is, if you condescend to do so) that 
no -oi.e IS touching my free will, that all they are concerned with is 
that my will should of itself, of its own free will, coincide with my 
own normal interests, with the laws of nature and arithmetic 

Good Heavens, gentlemen, what sort of free will is left when we 
come to tabulation and arithmetic, when it will all be a case of two 
times two making four? Two times two makes four without my will 
As if free will meant that' 


IX 

Gentlemen, I am joking, and I know myself that my jokes are not 
brilliant, but you know one can’t take everything as a joke I am, per- 
haps, jesting against the gram Gentlemen, I am tormented by ques- 
tions, answer them for me You, for instance, want to cure men of their 
old habits and reform their will in accordance with saence and good 
sense But how do you know, not only that it is possible, but also that 
It IS desnahle, to reform man in that way? And what leads you to the 
conclusion that man's inclinations need reforming? In short, how do 
you know that such a reformation will be a benefit to man? And to 
go to the root of the matter — ^why are you so positively convinced that 
not to act against his real normal interests as guaranteed by the con- 
clusions of reason and arithmetic is certainly always advantageous fo- 
man, and must always be a law for mankind? So far, you know, this 
IS only your supposition It may be the law of logic, but not the law 
of humanity 'You think, gentlemen, perhaps that I am mad? Allow 
me to defend myself I agree that man is pre-eminently a creative ani- 
mal, predestined to strive consciously for an object and to engage m 
engineering — that is, incessantly and eternally to make new roads, 
wherever they may lead But the reason why he wants sometimes to go 
off at a tangent may be precisely because he is predestined to make the 
road, and perhaps, too, that however stupid the straightforward prac- 
tical man may be, the thought sometimes will occur to him that the 
road almost always does lead somewhere, and that the destination it 
leads to is less important than the process of making it, and that the 
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chief thing is to save the ■well-conducted child from despising engi- 
neering, and so giving way to fatal idleness, which, as we all know, is 
the mother of all the vices 

Man likes to make roads and to create, that’s a fact beyond dispute 
But why has he such a passionate love for destruction and chaos also^ 
Tell me that’ But on that point I want to say a couple of words myself 
May it not be that he loves chaos and destruction (there can be no 
disputing that he does sometimes Jove them) because he is instinctively 
' afraid of attaining his object and completing the edifice he is con- 
structing^ Who knows, perhaps he only loves that edifice from a dis- 
tance, and IS by no means in love with it at close quarters, perhaps 
he only loves building it and does not want to live in it, but will leave 
It, when completed, for the use of Us ammaux domesttques — such as 
the ants, the sheep, and so on Now the ants have quite a diflferent taste 
They have a marvelous edifice of that pattern whiA endures forever — 
the ant heap 

With the ant heap the respectable race of ants began and with the 
ant heap it will probably end, which does the greatest credit to the 
perseverance and good sense of ants But man is a frivolous and ludi- 
crous creature, and perhaps, like a chess player, loves the process of 
the game, not the end of it And who knows ( there is no saying this 
with certainty ) , perhaps the only goal on earth to which mankind is 
striving lies in this incessant process of attaining (in other words, in 
life itself), and not in the thing to be attained, which must always 
be expressed as a formula, as positive as that two times two makes four, 
and such positiveness is not life, gentlemen, but is the beginning of 
death Anyway, man has always been afraid of this mathematical cer- 
tainty, and I am afraid of it now Granted man does nothing but seek 
that mathematical certainty, he traverses oceans, he sacrifices his life 
in the quest, but I assure you, he dreads to succeed, really to find it 
He feels that when he has found it there will be nothing for him to 
look for When workmen have finished their work they do at least 
receive their pay, they go to the tavern, then they are taken to the police 
station — and there is occupation for a week But where can man go’ 
Anyway, one can observe a certain awkwardness about him when he 
has attained such objects He loves the process of attaining, but does 
not quite like to have attained, and that, of course, is very absurd 
In fact, man is a comical creature, there seems to be a kind of jest in 
It all But yet mathematical certainty is, after all, something insufferable 
Two tunes two making four seems to me simply a piece of insolence 
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Two times two making four is a pert coxcomb who stands with arms 
akimbo barring your path and spitting I admit that two times two 
making four is an excellent thing, but if we are to give everything its 
due, two times two making five is sometimes a very charming thing, too 
And why are you so firmly, so triumphantly convinced that only 
the normal and the positive — in other words, only what is conducive 
to welfare — is for the advantage of man^ Is not reason in error as 
regards advantage^ Does not man, perhaps, love something besides 
well-being^ Perhaps he is /ust as fond of suffering’ Perhaps suffering 
is just as great a benefit to him as well-being’ Man is sometimes ex- 
traordinarily, passionately in love with suffering, and that’s a fact There 
is no need to appeal to universal history to prove that, only ask yourself, 
if you are a man and have lived at all As far as my personal opinion 
IS concerned, to care only for well-being seems to me positively ill-bred 
Whether it's good or bad, it is sometimes very pleasant, too, to smash 
things I hold no brief for suffering nor for well-being either I am 
standing for my caprice, and for its being guaranteed to me when 
necessary Suffering would be out of place m musical comedies, for 
instance, I know that In the Palace of Crystal it is unthinkable, suffer- 
ing means doubt, negation, and what would be the good of a [>alace 
of crystal if there could be any doubt about it’ And yet I think man will 
never renounce real suffering, that is, destruction and chaos Why, 
suffering is the sole origin of consciousness Though I did lay it down 
at the beginning that consciousness is the greatest misfortune for man, 
yet I know man prizes it and would not give it up for any satisfaction 
Consciousness, for instance, is infinitely superior to two times two 
making four Once you have mathematical certainty there is nothing 
left to do or to understand There will be nothing left but to bottle 
up your five senses and plunge into contemplation While if you stick 
to consciousness, even though the same result is attained, you can at 
least flog youtself at times, and that will, at any rate, liven you up 
Reactionary as it is, corporal punishment is better than nothing 


X 

You believe m a palace of crystal that can never be destroyed — a 
palace at which one will not be able to put out one's tongue or thumb 
one's nose on the sly And perhaps that is just why 1 am afraid of this 
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edifice, that it is of crystail, and can never be destroyed, and that one 
can’t put one’s tongue out at it even on the sly 

You see, if it were not a palace, but a henhouse, I might creep into 
It to avoid getting wet, and yet I would not call tne henhouse a palace 
out of gratitude to it for keeping me dry You laugh and say that m 
such circumstances a henhouse is as good as a mansion Yes, I answer, 
if one had to live simply to keep out of the ram 

But what IS to be done if I have taken it into my head that that is 
not the only object in life, and that if one must live one had better live 
in a mansion’ That is my choice, my desire You will only eradicate it 
when you have changed my preference Well, do change it, allure me 
with something else, give me another ideal But meanwhile I will not 
take a henhouse for a mansion The palace of crystal may be an idle 
dream, it may be that it is inconsistent with the laws of nature and that 
I have invented it only through my own stupidity, through the old- 
fashioned irrational habits of my generation But what does it matter 
to me that it is inconsistent’ That makes no difference, since it exists 
in my desires, or rather exists as long as my desires exist Perhaps you 
are laughing again’ Laugh away, I will put up with any mockery rather 
than pretend that I am sated when I am hungry I know, anyway, that 
I will not be put off with a compromise, with a recurring zero, simply 
because it is consistent with the laws of nature and actually exists I 
will not accept as the crown of my desires a block of slum tenements 
on a lease of a thousand years, and perhaps with a signboard of a dentist 
hanging out Destroy my desires, eradicate my ideals, show me some- 
thing better, and I will follow you You will say, perhaps, that it is 
not worth your trouble, but in that case I can give you the same answer 
We are discussing things seriously, but if you won t deign to give me 
your attention, I'll drop your acquaintance I can retreat into my under- 
ground hole 

But while I am alive and have desires I would rather my hand were 
withered off than bring one brick to such a building' Don't remind me 
that I have just rejected the palace of crystal for the sole reason that 
one cannot put out one's tongue at it I did not say that because I am 
so fond of putting my tongue out Perhaps the thing I resented was 
that of all your edifices there has not been one at which one could not 
put out one’s tongue On the contrary, I would let my tongue be cut 
off out of gratitude if things could be so arranged that I should lose 
all desire to put it out It’s not my fault that things cannot be so arranged, 
and that one must be satisfied with model flats Then why am I made 
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with such desires’ Can 1 have been constructed simply in order to come 
to the conclusion that all my construction is a cheat’ Can this be my 
whole purpose’ I do not believe it 

But do you know what’ I’m convinced that we underground folk 
ought to be kept in check Though we may sit forty years underground 
without speaking, when we do come out into the light of day and break 
out we talk and talk and talk 


XI 

The long and the short of it is, gentlemen, that it’s better to do noth- 
ing' Better conscious inertia' And so hurrah for the underground' 
’Though I have said that I envy the normal man to the last drop of 
my bile, yet I should not care to be in his place such as he is now (though 
I shall not cease envying him) No, no, anyway, the underground life 
is more advantageous TTiere, at any rate, one can Oh, but even 

now I’m lying' I'm lying because 1 know myself that it is not the 
underground that is better, but something different, quite different, 
for which I am thirsting, but which I cannot find Damn the under- 
ground' 

I will tell you another thing that would be better, and that is, if I 
myself believed in anything of what I have just written I swear to you, 
gentlemen, there is not one thing, not one word of what I have written 
that I really believe That is, I believe it, perhaps, but at the same time 
I feel and suspect that lam lying like a politician 

"Then why have you written all this’’’ you will say to me 

' I ought to put you underground for forty years without anything 
to do and then come to you in your cellar to find out what stage you 
have reached' How can a man be left with nothing to do for forty 
years’” 

"Isn’t that shameful, isn’t that humiliating’’’ you will say, perhaps, 
wagging your heads contemptuously "You thirst for life and try to 
settle the problems of life by a logical tangle And how persistent, how 
insolent are your sallies, and at the same time what a fright you are in' 
You spout nonsense and are pleased with it, you say impudent things 
and are in continual alarm and apologizing for them You declare that 
you are afraid of nothing and at the same time try to ingratiate yourself 
in our good opinion You declare that you are gnashing your teeth and 
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at the same time you try to be witty io as to amuse us You know that 
your wittiaSms arc not witty, but you are evidently well satisfied with 
their literary value You may, perhaps, have really suffered, but you 
have no respect for your own suffering You may have sincerity, but 
you have no modesty, out of the pettiest vanity you expose your sincerity 
to publicity and ignominy You doubtless mean to say something but 
hide your last word through fear, because you haven’t the resolution 
to utter It and have only a cowardly impudence You boast of con- 
sciousness, but you are not sure of your ground, for though your mind 
works, yet your heart is darkened and corrupt, and you cannot have a 
full, genuine consciousness without a pure heart And how intrusive 
you are, how you insist and grimace' Lies, lies, lies'” 

Of course I have myself made up all the things you say That, too, 
IS of the underground I have been for forty years listening to you 
through a crack under the floor I have invented them myself, there 
was nothing else I could invent It is no wonder that I have learned 
It all by heart and it has taken a literary form 

But can you really be so credulous as to think that I will print all 
this and give it to you to read, too^ And another problem Why do I 
call you "gentlemen,” why do I address you as though you really were 
my readers’ Such confessions as I intend to make are never printed nor 
given to other people to read Anyway, I am not strong-minaed enough 
for that, and I don't see why I should be But, you see, a fancy has 
struck me and I want to realize it at all costs Let me explain 

Every man has reminiscences which he would not tell to everyone, 
but only to his friends He has other matters in his mind which he 
would not reveal even to his friends, but only to himself, and that in 
secret But there are other things which a man is afraid to tell even 
to himself, and every decent man has a number of such things stored 
away in his mind The more decent he is, the greater the number of 
such things in his mind Anyway, I have only lately determined to 
remember some of my early adventures Till now I have always avoided 
them, esen with a certain uneasiness Now, when I am not only re- 
calling them, but have actually decided to write an account of them, 
I want to try the experiment whether one can, even with oneself, be 
perfectly open and not take fright at the whole truth I will observe, 
in parenthesis, that Heme says that a true autobiography is almost an 
impossibility, and that man is bound to lie about himself He considers 
that Rousseau certainly told lies about himself in his Confessions, and 
even intentionally lied, out of vanity I am convinced that Heine is right. 
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I quite understand how sometimes one may, out of sheer vamty, attrib- 
ute regular crimes to oneself, and indeed I can very well conceive 
that kind of vanity But Heine judged of people who made their 
confessions to the public I write only for myself, and I wish to declare 
once and for all that if 1 write as though 1 were addressing readers, 
that IS simply because it is easier for me to write in that form It is a 
form, an empty form — I'll never have readers I have made this plain 
already 

I don't wish to be hampered by any restrictions in the compilation of 
my notes I shall not attempt any system or method I will jot things 
down as I remember them 

But here, perhaps, someone will catch at the word and ask me' "If 
you really don t reckon on readers, why do you make such compacts 
with yourself — and on paper, too — as that you won’t attempt any 
system or method, that you'll jot things down as you remember them, 
and so on, and so on^ Why the explanations^ Why the apologies^" 
"There, now'" I answer 

There is a whole psychology in all this, though Perhaps it is simply 
that I am a coward And perhaps that 1 purposely unagine an audience 
before me in order that I may be more dignified while I write There 
are perhaps thousands of reasons Again, what precisely is my object in 
writing'’ If it IS not for the benefit of the public why should I not simply 
recall these incidents in my own mind without putting them on paper'* 
Quite so, but yet it is more imposing on paper There’s something 
more impressive about it. I'll be better able to critiaze myself and 
improve my style Besides, I may obtain actual relief from writing 
Today, for instance, I'm particularly oppressed by one memory of a 
distant past It came back vividly to my mind a few days ago, and has 
remained haunting me like an annoying tune that one cannot get rid of 
And yet get rid of it I must, somehow I have hundreds of such rem- 
iniscences, but at times some one of them stands out from a hundred 
others and oppresses me For .some reason I believe that if I wrote it 
down I’d get rid of it Why not try'* 

Besides, I'm bored, and I never have anything to do Writing will 
be a sort of work They say work makes man kindhearted and honest 
Well, here is a chance for me, anyway 

Snow is falhng today, yellow and dingy It fell yesterday, too, as well 
as a few days ago I fancy it is the wet snow that has reminded me of 
that inadent which I cannot shake off now And so let it be a story 
d propos of the falhng snow 
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Part II — A promos of the Wet Snout 

From out dark error's subjugation 
My words of passionate exhortation 

Had wrenched thy fainting spirit free, 

And writhing prone in thine affliction 
Thou didst recall with malediction 
The vice that had encompassed thee 
And then, thy slumbering conscience fretting 
From recollection's torturing flame, 

Thou didst reveal the hideous setting 
Of thy life's current ere 1 came. 

And suddenly I saw thee sicken. 

And weeping, hide thine anguished face. 

Revolted, maddened, horror stricken. 

At iT’“"iorics of foul disgrace 

Necrassov 
(Translated by 
Juliet Sosktce) 

I 

At that time I was only twenty-four My life was even then gloomy, 
ill-regulated, and as solitary as that of a savage I made friends with 
no one and positively avoided speech, burying myself more and more 
in my hole At work in the office I never looked at anyone, and I was 
perfectly well aware that my companions looked upon me not only 
as a queer fellow, but even — I always fancied this — ^with a sort of 
loathing I sometimes wondered why it was that nobody else fancied 
that he was looked upon with aversion One of the clerks had a most 
repulsive, pock-marked face, which looked positively villainous I be- 
lieve I should not have dared to look at anyone with such an unsightly 
countenance Another had such a very dirty old uniform that there was 
an unpleasant odor in his proximity Yet neither of these gentlemen 
showed in any way the slightest self-consaousness, either about his 
clothes or his countenance or his character Neither of them ever im- 
agined that he was looked at with disgust, if they had imagined it 
they would not have minded — so long as their superiors did not look 
at them in that way 

It IS clear to me now that, owing to my unbounded vanity and to 
the high standard I set for myself, I often looked at myself with furious 
discontent, which verged on loathing, and so I inwardlv attributed the 
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same feeling to everyone I hated my face, for instance I thought it 
disgusting, and even suspected that there was something base in my 
expression, and so every day when I turned up at the office I tned to 
behave as independently as possible and to assume a lofty expression, 
so that I might not be suspected of being abject "My face may be ugly," 
I thought, "but let it be lofty, expressive, and, above all, extremely 
intelhgent " But 1 was positively and painfully certain that it was im- 
possible for my countenance ever to express those qualities And what 
was worst of all, I thought it actually stupid-looking, and I would have 
been quite satisfied if I could have looked intelligent In fact, I would 
even have put up with looking base if, at the same time, my face could 
have been tljnught strikingly intelligent 

Of course, I hated my fellow clerks one and all, and I despised them 
all, yet at the same time I was, as it were, afraid of them In fact, it 
happened at times that I thought more highly of them than of myself 
It somehow happened quite suddenly that I alternated between despis- 
ing them and thinking them superior to myself A cultivated and decent 
man cannot be vain without setting a fearfully high standard for him- 
self, and without despising and almost habng himself at certain mo- 
ments But whether I despised them or thought them superior, I dropped 
my eyes almost every time I met anyone I even made experiments 
whether 1 could face so-and-so's looking at me, and I was always the 
first to drop my eyes This worried me to distraction I had a sickly 
dread, too, of being ridiculous, and so had a slavish passion for the 
conventional in everything external I loved to fall into the common 
rut and had a wholehearted terror of any kind of eccentricity in myself 
But how could I live up to it^ I was morbidly sensitive, as a man of 
our age should be They were all stupid and as like one another as 
so many sheep Perhaps I was the only one in the office who fancied 
that I was a coward and a slave, and I fancied it just because I was 
more highly developed But it was not only that I fanaed it, it really 
was so 1 was a coward and a slave I say this without the slightest 
embarrassment Every decent man of our age must be a coward and 
a slave That is his normal condition Of that I am firmly convinced 
He IS made and constructed to that very end And not only at the 
present bme, owing to certain casual arcumstances, but always, at all 
times, a decent man is bound to be a coward and a slave It is the law 
of nature for all decent people all over the earth If any one of them 
happens to be valiant about something, he need not be comforted nor 
earned away by that, he would show the white feather just the same 
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before something else That's how it invariably and inevitably ends. 
Only donkeys and mules are valiant, and then only till they are up 
against the wall It’s not worth while to pay attention to them, for they 
really don t count 

Another circumstance, too, worried me in those days that there was 
no one like me and that I was not like anyone else "I am unique, but 
they are like all,” I thought — and pondered 

From which it's evident that 1 was still a youngster 

Sometimes the very opposite would happen It was loathsome some- 
times to go to the office, things reached such a point that I often came 
home ill But all at once, <3 propos of nothing, there would come a phase 
of skepticism and indifference (everything happened in phases to me), 
and I myself would laugh at my intolerance and fastidiousness, I would 
reproach myself with being romantic At one time I was unwilling to 
speak to anyone, while at other times I would not merely talk with 
people but go to the extent of contemplating friendship with them. 
All my fastidiousness would suddenly, without rhyme or reason, vanish 
Who knows, perhaps I never had really had it, and it had simply been 
affected and gotten out of books I haven’t decided that question even 
up to now Once I actually made friends with them, visited their homes, 
played cards, drank vodka, talked of promotions But here let me make 
a digression 

We Russians, speaking generally, have never had those foolish tran- 
scendental romantics (German, and still more French) on whom noth- 
ing produces any effect, if there were an earthquake, if all France 
perished at the barricades, the French romantics would still be the same, 
they would not even have the decency to affect a change, but would 
still go on singing their transcendental songs to the hour of their death, 
because they are fools We, in Russia, have no fools, that’s something 
everybody knows well That's what distinguishes our land from others 
Consequently these transcendental natures are not found amongst us 
in their pure form The idea that they are so found is due to our 
realistic journalists and critics of the day, always on the lookout for 
Kostanzhoglos ^ and Uncle Peter Ivanichs“ and foolishly accepting them 
as our ideal, they have slandered our romantics, taking them for the 
same transcendental sort as in Germany or France On the contrary, 

' Kostanzhoglos 13 an impossibly perfect personification of all the ant and bee virtues, 
in Dead Souls (Book Two) — Editor 

* A character in Goncharov s A Common Story The Editor is obliged for this datum 
to Marc Slonim and Inna Aleksander 
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the characteristics of our romantics are absolutely and directly opposed 
to the transcendental European type, and no European standard can 
be applied to them (Allow me to make use of this word romantic — 
an old-fashioned and much-respected word which has done good 
service and is familiar to all ) The characteristics of our romantic are 
to understand everything, to see everything and to see it often tncom 
parably more clearly than our most realistic mtnds see it, to refuse to 
accept anyone or anything, but at the same time not to despise anything, 
to give way, to yield, from policy, never to lose sight of a useful prac- 
facal object (such as rent-free quarters at the government expense, 
pensions, decorations), to keep an eye on that object through dl the 
enthusiasms and volumes of lyrical poems, and at the same time to 
preserve the good and the beautiful inviolate within them to the hour 
of their death, and to preserve themselves also, incidentally, like some 
precious jewel wrapped in cotton wool, if only for the benefit of the 
good and the beautiful Our romantic is a man of great breadth and the 
greatest rogue of all our rogues, I assure you I can assure you of that 
from experience, indeed Of course, that is, if he is intelligent But 
what am I saying’ The romantic is always intelligent, and I only meant 
to observe that although we have had foolish romantics they don’t 
count, and they were foolish only because in the flower of their youth 
they degenerated into Germans and, to preserve their precious jewel 
more comfortably, settled somewhere out there — by preference in 
Weimar or the Black Forest 

I, for instance, genuinely despised my o£cial work and did not 
openly abuse it simply because I was in it myself and got a salary out 
of It Anyway, take note, 1 did not openly abuse it Our romantic would 
rather go out of his mind — a thing, however, which very rarely happens 
— than take to open abuse, unless he had some other career in view, 
and he is never kicked out At most, they would take him to the lunatic 
asylum as "the King of Spam” if he should go very mad But it is only 
the slim, fair-haired lads who go out of theu minds in Russia. Innumer- 
»Kli- romantics attain later in life to considerable tank in the Service 
Their many-sidedness is remarkable' And what a faculty they have for 
the most contradictory sensations' I was comforted by this thought even 
m those days, and I am of the same opinion now That is why there ate 
so many broad natures among us who never lose their ideal even in 
the depths of degradation, and though they never stir a finger for their 
ideal, though they ate arrant thieves and knaves, yet they tearfully 
cherish their first ideal and are extraordinarily honest at heart Yes, 
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it IS only among us that the most incorrigible rogue can be absolutely 
and lofbly honest at heart without in the least ceasing to be a rogue 
1 repeat, our romantics, frequently, become such accomplished rascals 
(I use the term rascals affectionately), suddenly display such a sense 
of reality and practical knowledge, that their bewildered superiors and 
the public generally can only ejaculate in amazement 

TTieir many-sidedness is really amazing, and goodness knows what 
It may develop into later on, and what the future has in store for us 
It IS not a poor material' I do not say this from any foolish or boastful 
patriotism But I feel sure that you are again imagining that I am joking 
Or perhaps it's just the contrary, and you are convinced that I really 
think so Anyway, gentlemen, I shall welcome both views as an honor 
and a special favor And do forgive my digression 

I did not, of course, maintain friendly relations with my comrades 
and soon was at loggerheads with them, and in my youth and in- 
experience I even gave up bowing to them, as though I had cut off all 
relations That, however, only happened to me once As a rule, I was 
always alone 

In the first place I spent most of my time at home, reading I tried 
to stifle all that was continually seething within me by means of external 
impressions And the only external means I had was reading Reading, 
of course, was a great help — stirring me, giving me pleasure and pain 
Yet at times it bored me fearfully One longed for movement in spite 
of everything, and I plunged all at once into dark, underground, loath- 
some vice of the pettiest kind My wretched passions were acute, 
smarting, from my continual, sickly irritability I had hysterical im- 
pulses, accompanied by tears and convulsions I had no resource except 
reading — that is, there was nothing in my surroundings which I could 
respect and which attracted me I was overwhelmed with depression, 
too, I had an hysterical craving for incongruity and for contrast, and 
so I took to vice I have not said all this to justify myself But, 
no — I’m lying I did want to justify myself I made that little obser- 
vation for my own benefit, gentlemen I don’t want to he I vowed to 
myself I wouldn’t 

And so, furtively, timidly, in solitude, at night, I indulged in filthy 
vice, with a feeling of shame which never deserted me, even at the 
most loathsome moments, and which at such moments nearly made 
me curse Already even then I had my underground world in my soul 
I was fearfully afraid of being seen, of being met, of being recognized 
1 visited various obscure haunts 
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One night as I was passing a tavern I saw through a lighted window 
some gentlemen fighting with bilhard cues, and saw one of them thrown 
out of a window At other times I should have felt very much disgusted, 
but I was in such a mood at the time that I actually envied the gentle- 
man thrown out of a window — and I envied him so much that I even 
went into the tavern and into the billiard room "Perhaps,” I thought, 
"I’ll have a fight, too, and they'll throw me out of a window," 

I wasn’t drunk — but what is one to do’ Depression will drive a man 
to such a pitch of hysteria' But nothing happened It seemed that I was 
not even up to being thrown out of a window, and I went away without 
having had my fight 

An officer put me in my place from the first moment 
I was standing by the billiard table and in my ignorance blocking 
up the way, and he wanted to pass, he took me by the shoulders and 
without a word — without a warning or explanation — thrust me from 
where I was standing to another spot and passed by as though he had 
not noticed me I could have forgiven blows, but I could not forgive 
his having thrust me aside without noticing me 

The devil knows what I would have given for a real, regular quarrel 
— a more decent, a more literary one, so to speak 1 had been treated 
like a fly This officer was over six feet, while I was a spindly little 
fellow But the quarrel was in my hands 1 had only to protest and I 
certainly would have been thrown out of a window But I changed my 
mind and preferred to beat a resentful retreat 

From the tavern I went straight home, confused and troubled, and 
the next night I went out again with the same lewd intentions, still 
more furtively, abjectly and miserably than before, as it were, with tears 
in my eyes — but still I did go out again Don’t imagine, though, it was 
cowardice which made me slink away from the officer I never have 
been a coward at heart, though I have always been a coward in action 
Don’t be in a hurry to laugh — I assure you I can explain it all 

Oh, if only that officer had been one of the sort who would consent 
to fight a duel' But no, he was one of those gentlemen (alas, long 
extinct') who preferred fighting with cues or, like Gogol’s Lieutenant 
Pirogov, appealing to the police They did not ffght duels and would 
have thought a duel with a civilian like me an utterly unseemly pro- 
cedure in any case — and they looked upon the duel altogether as some- 
thing impossible, something freethinking and French But they were 
quite ready to bully, especially when they were over six feet 

I did not slink away through cowardice, but through an unbounded 
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vanity I was afraid not of his six-foot height, nor of getting a sound 
thrashing and being thrown out of a window, I should have had phys- 
ical courage enough, I assure you, but I hadn't the moral courage What 
I was afraid of was that everyone present, from the insolent marker 
down to the lowest little stinking, pimply clerk in a greasy collar, would 
jeer at me and fail to understand when I began to protest and to address 
them in literary language For of the point of honor — not of honor, 
but of the point of honor {point d’ honneur) — one cannot speak among 
us except in literary language You can't allude to the point of honor 
in ordinary language I was fully convinced (the sense of reality, in 
spite of all my romanticism') that they would all simply split their sides 
with laughter, and that the officer would not simply beat me ( that is, 
without insulting me) , but would certainly give me his knee in the back 
kick me round the billiard table, and only then, perhaps, have pit / and 
drop me out of a window 

Of course, for me this trivial incident could not end in that I often 
met that officer afterward in the street and noticed him very carefully 
I'm not quite sure whether he recognized me, I imagine not 1 judge 
from certain signs But 1 — I stared at him with spite and hatred, and 
so It went on — for several years' My resentment grew even deeper with 
the years At first I began making stealthy inquiries about this officer 
It was difficult for me to do so, for I knew no one But one day 1 heard 
someone shout his last name in the street as I was following h.m at a 
distance, as though I were tied to him — and so I learned his last name 
Another time I followed him to his flat, and for a small silver com 
learned from the janitor where he lived, on which floor, whether he 
lived alone or with others, and so on — in fact, everything one could 
learn from a janitor One morning, though I had never tried my hand 
with the pen, it suddenly occurred to me to write a satire on this officer 
in the form of a novel which would unmask his villainy I WTOte the 
novel with relish I did unmask his villainy, I even exaggerated it, at 
first I so altered his last name that it could easily be recognized, but 
on second thoughts I changed it and sent the story to Notes of the 
Fatherland But at that time such attacks were not the fashion and my 
story was not printed Which was a great vexation to me 

Sometimes I was positively choked with resentment At last I deter- 
mined to challenge my enemy to a duel I composed a splendid, charm- 
ing letter to him, imploring him to apologize to me and hinting rather 
plainly at a duel in case of refusal "^he letter was so composed that if 
the officer had had the least understanding of the good and the beau- 
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tiful he would certainly have flung himself on my neck and have 
offered me his friendship And how fine that would have been' How 
we should have got on together' "He could have shielded me with his 
higher rank, while I could have improved his mind with my culture, 
and, well my ideas, and all sorts of things might have happened ” 

Just imagine, this was two years after his insult to me, and my challenge 
would have been a ridiculous anachronism, in spite of all the ingenuity 
of my letter in disguising and explaining away the anachronism But, 
thank God (to this day I thank the Almighty with tears in my eyes), 
1 did not send the letter to him Cold shivers run down my back when 
I think of what might have happened if I had sent it 

And all at once I revenged myself in the simplest way, by a stroke 
of genius' A brilliant thought suddenly dawned upon me Sometimes 
on holidays I used to stroll along the sunny side of the Nevski Prospect 
about four o’clock in the afternoon Though it was hardly a stroll so 
much as a senes of innumerable miseries, humiliations and resentments, 
but no doubt that was just what I wanted I used to squirm along m 
a most unseemly fashion, like an eel, continually movmg aside to nuke 
way for generals, for officers of the guards and hussars, or for ladies 
At such moments there used to be a convulsive twinge at my heart, and 
1 used to feel hot all down my back at the mere thought of the wretched- 
ness of my attire, of the wretchedness and abjectness of my little scurry- 
ing figure This was a regular martyrdom, a continual, intolerable 
humiliation at the thought, which passed into an incessant and direct 
sensation, that I was a mere fly in the eyes of all this world, a nasty, 
disgusting fly — more intelligent, more highly developed, more refined 
in feeling than any of them, of course — but a fly that was continually 
making way for everyone, insulted and injured by everyone Why 
I inflicted this torture upon myself, why I went to the Nevski Prospect, 
I don t know I felt simply drawn there at every possible opportunity 
Already then I began to experience a rush of the enjoyment of which 
I spoke in the first chapter After my affair with the officer I felt even 
more drawn there than before it was on the Nevski Prospect that I 
met him most frequently, there I could admire him He, too, went 
there chiefly on holidays He, too, turned out of his path for generals 
and persons of high rank, and he, too, squirmed in and out among them 
like an eel, but people like me, or even those better dressed, yet like 
me, he simply walked over, he made straight for them as though there 
was nothing but empty space before him, and never, under any circum- 
stances, turned aside I gloated over my resentment, watching him and 
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— always made way for him resentfully It exasperated me that even in 
the street I could not be on an even footing with him 

"Why must you invariably be the first to move aside^” I kefit asking 
myself in hysterical rage, waking up sometimes at three o’clodc in the 
morning "Why you and not he^ There’s no regulation about it, there's 
no written law Let there be equality about making way, as there usually 
IS when refined people meet he moves halfway and you move half 
way, you pass with mutual respect ” 

But that never happened, and I always moved aside, while he didn't 
as much as notice my making way for him And lo and behold, a bright 
idea dawned upon me' "What,’’ I thought, "if I meet him and don’t 
move to one side’ What if I don’t move aside on purjxise, even if I 
bump against him’ How would that do’’’ This audacious idea took 
such a hold on me that it gave me no peace 1 was dreaming of it con- 
tinually, horribly, and I purposely went more frequently to the Nevski 
Prospect in order to picture more vividly how I should do it when I 
did do it I was delighted This intention seemed to me more and more 
practical and feasible 

"Of course I won’t really jostle him,’’ I thought, already more good- 
natured in my joy "I simply won’t turn aside, will run up against him, 
not very violently, but merely shouldering him — just as much as decency 
permits I’ll jostle against him just as much as he jostles against me ’’ 
At last I made up my mind completely But my preparations took a 
great deal of time To begin with, when I earned out my plan I’d have 
to look rather more decent, and so I had to think of my getup "In 
case of emergency, if, for instance, there were any sort of public scandal 
(and the public there is of the most recherche the Countess walks 

there. Prince D walks there, all the literary world is there), I must 

be well dressed, that inspires respect and of itself puts us on an equal 
footing in the eyes of society ” 

With this object I asked for some of my salary in advance and bought 
at Churkin’s a pair of black gloves and a decent hat Black gloves seemed 
to me both more dignified and bon ton than the lemon-colored ones 
which I had contemplated at first "The color is too gaudy, it looks as 
though one were trying to be conspicuous," and I did not take the 
lemon<olored ones I had got ready long beforehand a good shirt, with 
white bone studs, my overcoat was the only thing that held me back 
The coat in itself was a very good one, it kept me warm, but it was 
quilted and it had a raccoon collar, which was the height of vulgarity. 
I had to change the collar at any sacrifice, and get one of beaver, like 
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an officer’s For this purpose I began visiting the Drapers’ Row and after 
several attempts I decided upon some cheap German beaver Though 
German beaver soon grows stagey and looks wretched, yet at first it 
looks exceedingly well, and I only needed it for one occasion I asked 
the price, even so, it was too expensive After thinking it over thor- 
oughly I decided to sell my raccoon collar, the rest of the sum (a con- 
siderable one for me) I decided to borrow from Anton Antonich 
Syetochkin, my immediate superior, an unassuming person, though 
grave and judicious He never lent money to anyone, but I had, on 
entering the service, been specially recommended to him by an impor- 
tant personage who had got me my job I was horribly worried To 
borrow from Anton Antonich seemed to me monstrous and shameful 
I did not sleep for two or three nights Indeed, I did not sleep well at 
that time, I was in a fever, I had a vague sinking at my heart or else a 
sudden throbbing, throbbing, throbbing' Anton Antonich was sur 
prised at first, then he frowned, then he reflected, and after all lent me 
the money, receiving from me a written authorization to take from mv 
salary a fortnight later the sum that he had lent me 

In this way everything was at last ready Tlie handsome beaver re- 
placed the mean-looking raccoon, and I began by degrees to get ready 
for action It would never have done to act offhand, at random, the plan 
had to be carried out skillfully, by degrees But I must confess that after 
many efforts I began to despair we simply could not run into eacl 
other I made every preparation, I was quite determined — it seemed 
as though we should run into one another directly — and before I knew 
what I w IS doing I had stepped aside for him again and he had passed 
w'lthout noticing me I even prayed as I apjsroachcd him that God would 
grant me determination One time I had made up my mind thoroughly, 
but it ended in my stumbling and falling at his feet because at the very 
last instant when I was only six inches from him my courage failed me 
He very calmly stepped over me, while I flew to one side like a ball 
That night I was ill again, feverish and delirious 

And suddenly it ended most happily The night before I had made 
up my mind not to carry out my fatal plan and to abandon it all, and 
with that object I went to the Nevski Prospect for the last time, just 
to see how I would abandon it all Suddenly, three paces from my 
enemy, I unexpectedly made up my mind — I closed my eyes, and we 
ran full tilt, shoulder to shoulder, against one another' I did not budge 
an inch and passed him on a perfectly equal footing' He did not even 
look round and pretended not to notice it, but he was only pretending. 
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I am convinced of that I am convinced of that to this day' Of course, 
I got the worst of it — he was stronger, but that was not the point The 
point was that I had attained my object, I had kept up my dignity, 
I had not yielded a step and had put myself publicly on an equal social 
footing with him I returned home feeling that I was fully avenged 
for everything I was delighted I was triumphant and sang Italian anas 
Of course, I will not describe to you what happened to me three days 
later, if you have read my first chapter you can guess that for yourself 
The officer was afterwards transferred, I have not seen him now for 
fourteen years What is the dear fellow doing now^ Whom is he tram- 
pling now^ 


II 

But the period of my dissipation would end, and I always felt very 
sick afterward It was followed by remorse — I tried to drive it away 
I felt too sick By degrees, however, I grew used to that, too I grew used 
to everything, or rather I voluntarily resigned myself to enduring it 
But I had a means of escape that reconciled everything — that was to 
find refuge in the good and the beautiful — in dreams, of course I was 
a terrible dreamer, I would dream for three months on end, tucked 
away in my corner, and you may believe me that at those moments I 
had no resemblance to the gentleman who, in his chickenhearted per- 
turbation, had put a collar of German beaver on his overcoat I suddenly 
became a hero I would not have admitted my six-foot lieutenant even 
if he had called on me I could not even picture him before me then 
What were my dreams and how could I satisfy myself with them^ It 
IS hard to say now, but at the time I was satisfied with them Though, 
indeed, even now, I am to some extent satisfied with them 

Dreams w'ere particularly sweet and vivid after a spell of dissipation, 
they came with remorse and with tears, with curses and transports 
There were moments of such positive intoxication, of such happiness, 
that there was not the faintest trace of irony within me, on my honor 
I had faith, hope, love I believed blindly at such times that by some 
miracle, by some external circumstance, all this would suddenly open 
out, expand, that suddenly a vista of suitable activity — beneficent, good, 
and, above all, leady-made (what sort of activity I had no idea, but 
the great thing was that it should be all ready for me) — would rise 
up before me — and I should come out into the light of day, well-nigh 
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ndmg a white horse and crowned with laurel Anything but the fore- 
most place I could not concave for myself, and for that very reason, 
m reality, I quite contentedly occupied the lowest Either to be a hero 
or to grovel in the mud — there was nothing between That was my nun, 
for when I was in the mud I comforted myself with the thought that 
at other times I was a hero, and the hero was a cloak for the mud for 
an ordinary man it was shameful to defile himself, but a hero was too 
lofty to be utterly defiled, and so he might defile himself It is worth 
noting that these attacks of the good and the beautiful visited me even 
durmg the period of dissipation and just at the times when I was touch- 
ing bottom They came in separate spurts, as though reminding me of 
themselves, but did not banish the dissipation by their appearance On 
the contrary, they seemed to add a zest to it by contrast, and were only 
suifiaently present to serve as an appetizing sauce That sauce was made 
up of contradictions and sufferings, of agonizing inward analysis, and 
all these pangs and pinpricks gave a certain piquancy, even a signifi- 
cance, to my dissipation — in fact, completely answered the purpose 
of an appetizing sauce There was a certain depth of meaning in it 
And I could hardly have resigned myself to the simple, vulgar, direct 
debauchery of a clerk and have endured all the filthiness of it What 
could have allured me about it then and have drawn me at night into 
the street^ No, I had a lofty way of getting out of it all 
And what loving-kindness, O Lord, what loving-kindness I felt at 
times in those dreams of mine, in those flights into the good and the 
beautiful Though it was fantastic love, though it was never applied to 
anything human in reality, yet there was so much of this love that one 
did not feel afterward even the impulse to apply it in reality — that 
would have been superfluous Everything, however, passed satisfactorily 
by a lazy and fasanatmg transition into the sphere of art, that is, into 
the beautiful forms of life, lying ready, largely stolen from the poets 
and novelists and adapted to all sorts of needs and uses I, for instance, 
was tnumphant over everyone, everyone, of course, was in dust and 
ashes, and was forced spontaneously to recognize my superiority, and 
I forgave them all I was a poet and a grand gentleman, I fell in love, 

I came in for countless millions and immediately devoted them to 
humanity, and at the same time I confessed before all the people my 
shameful deeds, which, of course, were not merely shameful but had 
in them much that was good and beautiful, somethmg in the style of 
Manfred Everyone would kiss me and weep (what idiots they would 
be if they didn't), while I’d go barefoot and hungry preaching new 
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ideas and fighting a victorious Austerlitz against the obscurantists Then 
the band would play a march, an amnesty would be declared, the Pope 
would agree to retire from Rome to Brazil, then there would be a ball 
for the whole of Italy at the Villa Borghese on the shores of the Lake 
of Como (the Lake of Como being for that purpose transferred to the 
neighborhood of Rome), then would come a scene in the bushes, and 
so on, and so on — as though you didn't know all about it* 

You will say that it is vulgar and contemptible to drag all this out 
before everybody after all the tears and transports which I have myself 
confessed But why is it contemptible^ Can you imagine that I am 
ashamed of it all, and that it was stupider than anything in your life, 
gentlemen^ And I can assure you that some of these fancies were by 
no means badly composed It did not all happen on the shores of Lake 
Como And yet you are right — it really is vulgar and contemptible 
And most contemptible of all is the fact that I am now attempting to 
justify myself to you And even more contemptible than that is my 
making this remark now But that’s enough, or there will be no end 
to It each step will be more contemptible than the last 
1 could never stand more than three months of dreaming at a time 
without feeling an irresistible desire to plunge into society To plunge 
into society meant to visit my superior at the office, Anton Antonich 
Syetochkin He was the only permanent acquaintance I ever had in my 
life, and I wonder at the fact myself now But I only went to see him 
when that phase came over me and when my dreams had reached such 
a point of bliss that it became essential at once to embrace my fellows 
and all mankind, and for that purpose I needed, at least, one human 
being, actually existing I had to call on Anton Antonich, however, on 
Tuesday — his at-home day, so I always had to time my passionate desire 
to embrace humanity so that it might fall on a Tuesday 

This Anton Antonich lived on the fourth floor m a house in Five 
Corners, in four low-pitched rooms, each smaller than the next, of a 
particularly frugal and sere appearance He had two daughters, and the 
daughters had an aunt, who used to pour out the tea Of the daughters 
one was thirteen and the other fourteen, they both had snub noses, and 
I was awfully shy m their presence because they were always whispering 
and giggling together The master of the house usually sat in his study 
on a leather couch m front of the table with some gray-headed gentle- 
man, usually a colleague from our office or some other department 
I never saw more than two or three visitors there, always the same 
They talked about the excise duties, about matters in the &nate, about 
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salaries, about promotions, about His Excellenqi, and the best means 
of pleasmg him, and so on I had the patience to sit like a fool beside 
these people for four hours at a stretch, listening to them without know- 
ing what to say to them or venturing to say a word I became stupefied, 
several times I felt myself perspiring, I was overcome by a sort of 
paralysis, but this was pleasant and good for me On returning home 
I deferred for a time my desire to embrace all mankind 

I had, however, one other acquaintance of a sort, Simonov, who was 
an old schoolfellow In fact, I had a number of schoolfellows in Peters- 
burg, but I did not associate with them and had even given up nodding 
to them in the street I believe I had asked to be transferred into the 
department I was in simply to avoid their company and to cut off all 
connection with my hateful childhood Curses on that school and all 
those terrible years of penal servitude' In short, I parted from my- 
schoolfellows as soon as I got out into the world There were two or 
three left to whom I did nod in the street One of them was Simonov, 
who had been in no way distinguished at school, and was of a quiet 
and equable disposition, but I discovered in him a certain independence 
of character and even honesty I don't even suppose that he was par- 
ticularly stupid I had at one time spent some rather soulful moments 
with him, but these had not lasted long and had somehow been sud- 
denly clouded over He was evidently uncomfortable at these recollec- 
tions and was, I imagine, always afraid that I might take up the same 
tone again I suspeaed that he had an aversion for me, but still I went 
on going to see him, not being quite certain of it 

And so on one occasion, unable to endure my solitude and knowing 
that since it was Thursday Anton Antonich’s door would be closed, I 
thought of Simonov Climbing up to his fourth-floor flat, I was thinking 
that the man disliked me and that it was a mistake to go and see him 
But as It always happened that such reflections impelled me, as though 
purposely, to put myself into a false position, I went in It was almost 
a year since I had last seen Simonov 


III 

I found two of my old schoolfellows with him They seemed to be 
discussing an important matter All of them took scarcely any notice 
of my entrance, which was strange, for I had not met them for years 
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Evidently they looked upon me as something on the level of a common 
housefly I had not been treated like that even at school, though they 
had ail hated me I knew, of course, that they must despise me now 
for my lack of success in the Service, and for my having let myself sink 
so low, going about badly dressed, and so on — which seemed to them 
a sign of my incapacity and insignificance But I had not expected such 
contempt Simonov was positively surprised at my turmng up Even in 
the old days he had always seemed surprised at my coming All this 
disconcerted me I sat down, feeling rather miserable, and began listen- 
ing to what they were saying 

They were engaged in warm and earnest conversation about a fare- 
well dinner which they wanted to arrange for the next day to a comrade 
of theirs called Zvercov, an officer in the army, who was going away 
to a distant province This Zvercov, too, had been at school all the time 
I was there I had begun to hate him, particularly in the upper grades 
In the lower grades he had simply been a pretty, playful boy whom 
everybody liked I had hated him, however, even in the lower grades, 
just because he was a pretty and playful boy He was always poor at his 
lessons and got worse and worse as he went on, however, he left with 
a good certificate, since he had influential people interested in him 
During his last year at school he came in for an estate of two hundred 
serfs, and as almost all of us were poor he took to swaggering among 
us He was vulgar in the extreme, but at the same time he was a good- 
natured fellow, even in his swaggering In spite of superficial, fantastic 
and sham notions of honor and dignity, all but very few of us positively 
groveled before Zvercov, and the more he swaggered the more they 
groveled And it was not from any interested motive that they groveled, 
but simply because he had been favored by the gifts of nature More- 
over, it was, as It were, an accepted idea among us that Zvercov was a 
specialist in tact and the social graces This last fact particularly infuri- 
ated me I hated the abrupt self-confident tone of his voice, his admira- 
tion of his own witticisms, which were often frightfully stupid, though 
he was bold in his language, I hated his handsome but stupid face (for 
which I would, however, have gladly exchanged my intelligent one), 
and the free-and-easy military manners in fashion in the forties 

I hated the way in which he used to talk of his future conquests of 
women ( he did not venture to begin his attacks upon women until he 
had the epaulettes of an officer, and was looking forward to them with 
impatience), and boasted of the duels he would constantly be fighting 
I remember how I. invariably so taaturn, suddenly fastened upon 
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Zvetcov, when one day while talking at a leisuie moment with his 
schoolfellows of his future relations with the fair sex, and growing as 
sportive as a puppy in the sun, he all at once declared that he would not 
leave a single vdJage girl on his estate unnoticed, that that was hts drort 
de seigneur, and that if the peasants dared to protest he would have 
them all flogged and double the tax on them, the bearded raKals Our 
servile rabble applauded, but I attacked him, not from compassion for 
the girls and their fathers, but simply because they were applauding 
such an insect I got the better of him on that occasion, but though 
Zvercov was stupid he was also lively and impudent, and so laughed 
It off, and in such a way that my victory was not really complete the 
laugh was on his side He got the better of me on several occasions 
afterward, but without malice, jestingly, casually I remained angrily 
and contemptuously silent and would not answer him 

When we left school he made advances to me, I did not rebuff them, 
for I was flattered, but we soon parted, and quite naturally Afterward 
1 heard of his barrack-room success as a lieutenant, and of the fast life 
he was leading Then there came other rumors — of his successes in 
the Service By then he had taken to cutting me in the street, and I 
suspected that he was afraid of compromising himself by greeting a 
personage as insignificant as myself 1 saw him once at a theater, in 
the tnird tier of boxes By then he was wearing shoulder straps He was 
twisting and turning, ingratiating himself with the daughters of an 
ancient general In three years he had become considerably shopworn, 
though he was still rather handsome and adroit One could see that 
by the time he was thirty he would be corpulent 

So It was to this Zvercov that my schoolfellows were going to give 
a dinner on his departure They had kept up with him for those three 
years, though privately they did not consider themselves on an equal 
footing with him, I am convinced of that 

Of Simonov’s two visitors, one was Ferfichkin, a Russianized German 
— a little fellow with the face of a monkey, a blockhead who was always 
deriding everyone, a very bitter enemy of mine from our days in the 
lower grades — a vulgar, impudent, swaggering fellow, who affected a 
most sensitive feeling of personal honor, though, of course, he was a 
wretched little coward at heart He was one of those worshipers of 
Zvetcov who made up to the latter from interested motives, and often 
borrowed money from him Simonov s other visitor, Trudolyubov, was 
a person in no way remarkable — -a tall young fellow, in the army, with 
a cold face, fairly honest, though he worshiped success of every sort, 
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and was capable only of thinking about promotion He was some sort 
of distant i^ation of Zvercov’s, and this, foolish as it seems, gave him 
a certain importance among us He always thought me of no conse- 
quence whatever, his behavior to me, though not quite courteous, was 
tolerable 

"Well, with seven rubles each," said Trudolyubov, "which is twenty- 
one rubles for the three of us, we ought to be able to get a good dinner 
Zvercov, of course, won't pay ” 

"Of course not, since we're inviting him," Simonov decided 
"Can you imagine," Ferfichkin interrupted hotly and conceitedly, 
like some insolent flunky boasting of his master’s, the general's, deco- 
rations, ' can you imagine that Zvercov will let us pay alone^ He’ll 
accept from delicacy, but he'll order half a dozen bottles of champagne " 
"Do we want half a dozen for the four of us^’’ observed Trudol- 
yubov, taking notice only of the half dozen 

"It’s settled then — the three of us, with Zvercov for the fourth, 
twenty-one rubles, at the Hotel de Pans, at live o’clock tomorrow,” 
Simonov, who had been asked to make the arrangements, concluded 
finally 

"How do you figure twenty-one rubles’” I asked in some agitation, 
with a show of being offended "If you count me it won’t be twenty- 
one but twenty-eight rubles ” 

It seemed to me that to invite myself so suddenly and unexpiectedly 
would be positively graceful, and that they would all be conquered at 
once and would look upon me with respect 

"Do you want to join, too’’’ Simonov observed, with no appearance 
of pleasure, seeming to avoid looking at me He knew me through and 
through 

It infuriated me that he knew me so thoroughly 
"Why not’ I’m an old schoolfellow of his, too, I believe, and I must 
own I feel hurt at your having left me out,” I said, boiling over again 
"And where were we to find you’" Ferfichkin put in rudely 
"You never were on good terms with Zvercov," Trudolyubov added, 
frowning 

But I had already grabbed at the idea and would not give it up 
"It seems to me that no one has a right to form an opinion upon 
that,” I retorted in a shaky voice, as though something tremendous had 
happened "Perhaps that is just my reason for wishing it now, that I 
have not always been on good terms with him ’’ 
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"Oh, there's no making you out — with all these refinements,” 
Trudolyubov jeered 

' We’ll put your name down,” Simonov decided, addressing me 
"Tomorrow at five o'clock, at the Hotel de Pans ” 

"What about the money^ " Ferfichkin began in an undertone, indi- 
cating me to Simonov, but he broke off, for even Simonov was embar- 
rassed 

"That will do," said Trudolyubov, getting up "If he wants to come 
so much, let him ” 

"But it’s a private affair, among friends,” Ferfichkin said crossly as 
he, too, picked up his hat "It's not an official gathering " 

They went away Ferfichkin did not greet me in any way as he went 
out, Trudolyubov barely nodded Simonov, with whom I was left tfte-i- 
tete, was in a state of vexation and perplexity, and looked at me queerly 
He did not sit down nor did he ask me to 

"H’m yes tomorrow, then Will you pay your share now? 
I’m merely asking to make sure," he muttered in embarrassment 
I flushed crimson, and as I did so I remembered that I had owed 
Simonov fifteen rubles for ages — ^which I had, indeed, never for- 
gotten, though I had not paid it 

"You will understand, Simonov, that I could have no idea of this 
when I came here I'm very much embarrassed that I have forgotten — ” 
"All right, all right, that doesn t matter You can pay tomorrow after 
the dinner I simply wanted to know Please don t — ” 

He broke off and began pacing the room, still more vexed As he 
walked he began to stamp with his heels 

"/m I keeping you^" I asked after two minutes of silence 
"Oh'” he said, starting, "for — to be truthful — ^yes I have to go 
and see someone — not far from here,” he added in an apologetic voice, 
somewhat abashed 

"My goodness, why didn't you say so’’” I cried, seizing my cap, 
with an astonishingly free-and-easy air, which was the last thing I 
should have expected of myself 

"It's close by — not two steps away,” Simonov repeated, accompany- 
ing me to the front door with a fussy air which did not suit him at all 
"So five o’clock, punctually, tomorrow,” he called down the stairs after 
me He was very glad to get rid of me I was furious 

"What possessed me — what possessed me to force myself upon 
them’” I wondered, grinding my teeth ss I strode along the street, "for 
a scoundrel, a swine like that Zvercov' Of course, I’d better not go. 
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of course, 1 must just snap my fingers at them I'm not bound in any 
way I’ll send Simonov a note by tomorrow's mail — ” 

But what made me furious was that I knew for certain that I should 
go, that I should make a point of going, and the more tactless, the more 
unseemly my going would be, the more certainly 1 would go 

And there was a positive obstacle to my going I had no money All 
I had was nine rubles I had to give seven of that to my servant, 
Apollon, for his monthly wages That was all 1 paid him — he had to 
keep himself 

Not to pay him was impossible, considering his character But I will 
talk about that fellow, about that plague of mine, another time 
However, I knew I would go and wouldn’t pay him his wages 
That night I had the most hideous dreams No wonder, all the eve- 
ning I had been oppressed by memories of my miserable days at school, 
and I couldn't shake them off I had been sent to the school by distant 
relations, upon whom I was dependent and of whom I have heard 
nothing since, they had sent me there a forlorn, silent boy, already 
crushed by their reproaches, already troubled by doubt, and looking 
with savage distrust at everyone My schoolfellows met me with spite- 
ful and merciless gibes because I was unlike any of them But 1 could 
not endure their taunts, I could not give in to them with the ignoble 
readiness with which they gave in to one another I hated them from 
the first, and shut myself away from everyone in timid, wounded, and 
disproportionate pride Their coarseness revolted me They laughed 
cynically at my face, at my clumsy figure, and yet what stupid faces they 
had themselves' In our school the boys’ faces seemed m a special way 
to degenerate and grow stupider How many fine looking boys came 
to us' In a few years they became repulsive Even at sixteen I wondered 
at them morosely, even then I was struck by the pettiness of their 
thoughts, the stupidity of their pursuits, their games, their conversa- 
tions They had no understanding of things that were so essential, they 
took no interest in matters that were so striking, so impressive, that 
I could not help considering them inferior to myself 

It was not wounded vanity that drove me to this, and for God’s sake 
do not thrust upon me your hackneyed remarks, repeated ad nauseam, 
that "I was only a dreamer," while they even then had an understanding 
of life They understood nothing, they had no idea of real life, and 
I swear that that was what made me most indignant about them On 
the contrary, the most obvious, striking reality they accepted with 
fantastic stupidity and even at that lime were accustomed to respect 
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success Everything that was just, but oppressed and looked down upon, 
they laughed at heartlessly and shamefully They took rank for intelli- 
gence, even at sixteen they were already talking about a snug berth 
Of course, a great deal of it was due to their stupidity, to the bad 
examples with which they had always been surroonded in their child- 
hood and boyhood They were monstrously depraved Of course, a 
great deal of that, too, was superficial and an assumption of cyniasm, 
of course, there were glimpses of youth and freshness even in their 
depravity, but even that freshness was not attractive, and showed itself 
in a certam rakishness 

I hated them horribly, though perhaps I was worse than any of them 
They repaid me in the same way, and did not conceal their aversion 
for me But by then I did not desire their affection on the contrary, 
I continually longed for their humiliation To escape from their derision 
I purposely began to make all the progress I could with my studies and 
forced my way to the very top This impressed them Moreover, they 
all began by degrees to grasp that I had already read books none of 
them could read, and understood things (not forming part of our 
school curriculum) of which they had not even heard Tliey took a 
savage and sarcastic view of it, but were morally impressed, esj^eually 
as the teachers began to notice me on those grounds The mockery 
ceased, but the hostility remained, and cold and strained relations be- 
came permanent between us In the end 1 could not put up with it, 
with years a craving for society, for friends, developed in me I at- 
tempted to get on friendly terms with some of my schoolfellows, but 
somehow or other my mtimacy with them was always strained and soon 
ended of itself 

Once, indeed, I did have a friend But I was already a tyrant at heart, 

I wanted to exerase unbounded sway over him, I tried to instill in him 
a contempt for his surroundings, I required of him a disdainful and 
complete break with those surroundings I frightened him with my 
passionate affection, I reduced him to tears, to hysterics He was a 
simple and devoted soul, but when he devoted himself to me entirely 
I began to hate him immediately and repulsed him — as though all I 
needed him for was to win a victory over him, to subjugate him and 
nothing else But I could not subjugate all of them, my friend was not 
at all like them either, he was, in fact, a rare exception The first thing 
I did on leavmg school was to give up the special job for which I had 
been destined, so as to break all ties, to curse my past and shake its dust 
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from off my feet And goodness knows why, after all that, I should 
go trudging off to Simonov's' 

Early next morning I roused myself and jumped out of bed with 
excitement, as though it were all about to happen at once But I believed 
that some radical change in my hfe was coming, and would come 
inevitably on that day Owing to its rarity, perhaps, any external event, 
however trivial, always made me feel as though some radical change 
in my life were at hand 1 went to the office, however, as usual, but 
sneaked away home two hours earlier to get ready The great thing, I 
thought, was not to be the first to arrive, or they would think me over- 
joyed at coming But there were thousands of such great points to con- 
sider, and they all agitated and overwhelmed me I polished my boots 
a second time with my own hands, nothing in the world would have 
induced Apollon to clean them twice a day, as he considered that it was 
more than his duties required of him I stole the brushes to clean them 
from the passage, being careful he should not detect it, for fear of his 
contempt Then I minutely examined my clothes and thought that 
everything looked old, worn, and threadbare I had let myself get too 
slovenly My uniform, perhaps, was tidy, but I could hardly go out to 
dinner in it The worst of it was that there was a big yellow stain on the 
knees of my trousers I had a foreboding that that stain would deprive 
me of nine-tenths of my personal dignity I knew, too, that it was very 
bad to think so "But this is no time for thinking now I am in for the 
real thing,” I thought, and my heart sank 

I knew, too, perfectly well even then, that I was monstrously ex- 
aggerating the facts But how could I help it^ 1 could not control myself 
and was already shaking with fever With despair I pictured to myself 
how coldly and disdainfully that scoundrel Zvercov would meet me, 
with what dull-witted, invincible contempt that blockhead Trudolyubov 
would look at me, with what impudent rudeness that insect Ferfichkin 
would snigger at me in order to curry favor with Zvercov, how com- 
pletely Simonov would take it all in, and how he would despise me for 
the abjectness of my vanity and tack of spirit — and worst of all, how 
paltry, unliterary, commonplace it would all be Of course, the best 
thing would be not to go at all But that was most impossible of all 
if I feel impelled to do anything, I seem to be pitchforked into it I 
should have jeered at myself ever afterward "So you fell down, you 
fell down, you fell down when it came to the real thing^" On the con- 
trary, I passionately longed to show all that "rabble” that I was by no 
means such a spiritless creature as I seemed to myself 
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What IS more, even in the acutest paroxysm of this cowardly fever, 
I dreamed of getting the upper hand, of dominating (hem, carrying 
them away, making them like me — if only for my "elevation of thought 
and unmistakable wit ” They would abandon Zvercov, he would sit 
to one side, silent and ashamed, while 1 would crush him Then, per- 
haps, we'd be reconciled and drink to our everlasting friendship, but 
what was most bitter and most humiliating for me was that I knew 
even then, knew fully and for certain that I really needed nothmg of all 
this, that I did not really want to crush, to subdue, to attract them, and 
that 1 didn’t really care a straw for the result, even if I did achieve it 
Oh, how I prayed for the day to pass quickly' In unutterable anguish 
I went to the window, ofiened the ventilator, and looked out into the 
troubled darkness of the thickly falling wet snow 

At last my wretched little clock hissed out five I seized my hat and, 
trying not to look at Apollon, who had been all day expecting his 
month's wages, but in his foolishness was unwilling to be the first to 
speak about it, I slipped out between him and the door and, jumping 
into a high-class sleigh on which I spent my last half ruble, I drove 
up in grand style to the Hdtel de Paris 


IV 

I had been certain the day before that I should be the first to arrive 
But It was not a question of being the first to arrive Not only were they 
not there, but I had difficulty in finding our room The table had not 
been laid even What did it mean^ After a good many questions I 
elicited from the waiters that the dinner had been ordered not for five 
but for SIX o’clock This was confirmed at the bar as well I felt really 
ashamed to go on questioning them It was only twenty-five minutes 
past five If they had changed the dinner hour they ought at least to 
have let me know — that's what the mail is for — and not put me in an 
absurd position in my own eyes and and even before the waiters 
I sat down, the servant began laying the table, I felt even more humili- 
ated when he was present Toward six o’clock they brought in candles, 
though there were lamps burning in the room It had not occurred to 
the waiter, however, to bring them in at once when I arrived In the 
next room two gloomy, angry-looking persons were eating their dinners 
in silence at two different tables There was a great deal of noise, even 
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shouting, in a room further away, one could hear the laughter of a 
crowd of people and nasty little shrieks in French- there were ladies 
at the dinner It was sickening, to fact 1 rarely passed more unpleasant 
moments, so much so that when they did arrive all together punctually 
at SIX I was overjoyed to see them, as though they were my deliverers, 
and even forgot that I really -ought to show resentment 

Zvercov walked in at the head of them, evidently he was the leading 
spirit He and all of them were laughing, but, seeing me, Zvercov drew 
himself up a little and walked up to me deliberately with a slight, 
rather jaunty bend from the waist He shook hands with me m a 
friendly, but not overfriendly, fashion, with a sort of circumspect 
courtesy like that of a general, as though in giving me his hand he were 
warding off something I had imagined, on the contrary, that on coming 
in he would at once break into his habitual thin, shrill laugh and fall 
to makmg his insipid jokes and witticisms I had been preparing for 
them ever since the previous day, but I had not expected such conde^ 
scension, such high-official courtesy So, then, he felt himself ineffably 
superior to me in every respect' If he only meant to insult me by that 
high-official tone it would not matter, I thought — I could pay him back 
for It one way or another But what if, in reality, without the least desire 
to be offensive, that muttonhead had a notion in earnest that he was 
superior to me and could only look at me in a patronizing way’ The 
very supposition made me gasp 

"1 was surprised to hear of your desire to join us,” he began, lisping 
and drawling, which was something new ' You and I seem to have 
seen nothing of each other You fight shy of us You shouldn't We're 
not such dreadful people as you think Well, anyway, I am glad to 
renew our acquaintance " 

And he turned carelessly to put down his hat on the window 
Have you been waiting long’' Trudoljoibov inquired 

"I arrived at five o'clock as you told me yesterday,” 1 answered loudly, 
with an irritability that threatened an explosion 

"Didn't you let him know that we had changed the hour’” said 
Trudolyubov to Simonov 

"No, I didn’t I forgot,” the latter replied, with no sign of regret, 
and, without even apologizing to me, he went off to order the hors 
d oeuvres 

"So you've been here a whole hour’ Oh, you poor fellow'” Zvercov 
cried out ironically, for to his notion this was bound to be extremely 
funny That rascal Ferfichkin chimed in with his nasty little smgger, 
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like a puppy yappnng My position struck him, too, as exquisitely ludi- 
aous and emburassing 

"It isn't funny at all'" I cried to Ferfichkin, more and more irritated 
"It wasn't my fault, but that of others. They neglected to let me know 
It was It was it was simply absurd'" 

“It’s not only absurd, but something else as well," muttered Tru- 
dolyubov, naively taking my part "You're too mild about it It was 
simply rudeness — ^unintentional, of course And how could Simonov — 
h'm'" 

“If a trick like that had been played on me," observed Ferfichkin, 
"I'd— " 

"But you should have ordered something for yourself," Zvercov 
interrupted, “or simply asked for dinner without waiting for us " 
"You'll admit that I might have done that without your permission," 
I rapped out "If I waited, it was because — " 

"Let us sit down, gentlemen," called out Simonov, coming in 
“Everything is ready, I can answer for the champagne, it is capitally 
iced You see, I didn't know your address, where was I to lock for 
you^" He suddenly turned to me, but agam he seemed to avoid looking 
at me Evidently he had something against me It must have been 
what had happened yesterday 

All sat down, I did the same It was a round table Trudolyubov was 
on my left, Simonov on my right Zvercov was sitting opposite, Ferfich- 
kin next to him, between him and Trudolyubov 

“Tell me, are you m a government office^" Zvercov went on 
being attentive to me Seeing that I was embarrassed, he seriously 
thought that he ought to be friendly to me, and, so to speak, cheer 
me up 

"Does he want me to throw a bottle at his head^” I thought, in a rage. 
In mv novel surroundings I was unnaturally ready to be irritated 

"In thcN office," I answered jerkily, with my eyes on my plate 

"And ha-ave you a goo-ood berth^ I say, what ma-a-de you leave your 
original job^" 

"What ma-a-de me was that I wanted to leave my original job," I 
drawled more than he, hardly able to control myself Ferfichkin went 
off into a guifaw Simonov looked at me sarcastically Trudolyubov left 
off eating and began looking at me with curiosity 
Zvercov winced, but he tried cot to notice anything 
"And the remuneration?" 

"What remuneration^” 
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"I mean, your sa-a-laiy^” 

"Why are you cross-examining me^” However, I told him at once 
what my salary was I turned horribly red 

"It's not very handsome," Zvercov observed majestically 
"Yes, you can’t afford to dine at cafes on that," Ferfichkin added 
insolently 

"To my thinking it's very poor,” Trudolyubov observed gravely 
"And how thin you have grown* How you have changed'" added 
Zvercov, with a shade of venom m his voice, scanning me and my 
attire with a sort of insolent compassion 

"Oh, spare his blushes,” cried Fetfichkin, sniggering. 

"My dear Sir, allow me to tell you I am not blushing," I broke out 
at last "Do you hear^ I am dining here, at this cafe, at my own expense, 
not at other people’s — note that, Mr Ferfichkin ” 

“Wha-at^ Isn't everyone here dining at his own expense^ You seem 
to be — ’’ Ferfichkin turned on me, becoming as red as a lobster and 
looking me in the face with fury 

"We won't go into tha-at," I mimicked m answer, feeling I had gone 
too far "And I imagine it would be better to talk of something more 
intelligent ’’ 

"You intend to show off your intelligence, I suppose^’’ 

"Don’t upset yourself, that would be quite out of place here ” 
"Why are you jabbering away like that, my good Sir, eh^ Have you 
gone out of your wits in your office^’ 

"Enough, gentlemen, enough’’’ Zvercov cried authoritatively 
"How stupid all this is'" muttered Simonov 

"It really is stupid We’ve met here, a party of friends, for a farewell 
dinner to a comrade, and you carry on a fight,” said Trudolyubov, rudely 
addressing himself to me alone "You invited yourself to jom us, so 
don’t disturb the general harmony ” 

"Enough, enough’’’ cried Zvercov "Quit it, gentlemen, it’s out-of 
place Better let me tell you how I nearly got married the day before 
yesterday — ’’ 

And then followed a burlesque narrative of how this gentleman had 
almost been married two days before. There was not a word about the 
marriage, however, but the story was adorned with generals, colonels, 
and gentlemen-in-waiting, while Zvercov almost took the lead among 
them It was greeted with approving laughter, Ferfichkin positively 
squealed 

No one paid any attention to me, and I sat crushed and humiliated 
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"Good Heavens, these are not the people for me'” I thought "And 
what a fool I have made of myself before them' I let Ferhchkm go too 
far, though The brutes imagme they are doing me an honor in lettmg 
me sit down with them They don't understand that it’s an honor to 
them and not to me' I ve grown thinner' My clothes' Oh, damn my 
trousers' Zvercov noticed the yellow stain on the knee as soon as he 
came in But what's the use' I must get up at once, this very minute, 
take my hat and simply go without a word — with contempt! And 
tomorrow I can send a challenge The scoundrels' As though I cared 
about the seven rubles. They may think Damn it' I don't care 

about the se\’en rubles I'U go this minute'” 

Of course I remained I drank sherry and Lafitte by the glassful in 
my discomfiture Being unaccustomed to it, I was quickly afllected My 
annoyance increased as the wine went to my head I longed, all of a 
sudden, to insult them all in a most flagrant manner and then go away 
To seize the moment and show what I could do, so that they would say 
"He’s clever, though he's absurd,” and and in fact, damn 
them all' 

I scanned them all insolently with my drowsy eyes But they seemed 
to have forgotten me altogether They were noisy, vociferous, cheerful 
Zvercov was talking all the time I began listening Zvercov was talking 
of some exuberant lady whom he had at last led on to declaring her 
love (of course he was lying like a trooper), and how he had been 
helped in this affair by an intimate friend of his, a Prince Nicky, an 
officer in the hussars, who had three thousand serfs 

"And yet this Nicky, who has three thousand serfs, hasn’t put in an 
appearance here tonight to see you off,” I cut in suddenly 

For a minute everyone was silent "You are drunk already" Tru- 
dolyubov deigned to notice me at last, glancing contemptuously m my 
direction Zvercov, without a word, examined me as though I were 
an insect I dropped my eyes Simonov made haste to fill up the goblets 
with champagne 

Trudolyubov raised his goblet, as did everyone else but me 
"Your health and good luck on the journey'” he cried to Zvercov 
"To old times, to our future, hurrah'” 

They all tossed off their goblets and crowded around Zvercov to kiss 
him I didn't stir, my full goblet stood untouched before me 

"Why, aren t you going to drink the toast^” roared Trudolyubov, 
losing patience and turning menacingly to me 
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"I want to make a speech separately, on my own account — and then 
I’ll drink to it, Mr Trudolyubov " 

"Spiteful brute'” muttered Simonov 

I drew myself up in my chair and feverishly seized my goblet, pre- 
pared for something extraordinary, though I did not know myself 
precisely what I was going to say 

"Silence'" cried Ferfichkin "Now for a display of wit'" 

Zvercov waited very gravely, knowing what was coming 
"Lieutenant Zvercov, Sir,” I began, "let me tell you that I hate 
phrases, phrasemongers, and men who wear corsets — that’s the first 
point, and there’s a second one to follow it ’’ 

'There was a general stir 

"The second point is I hate loose talk and loose talkers Especially 
loose talkers' The third point I love justice, truth, and honesty ’’ I went 
on almost mechanically, for I was beginning to shiver with horror my- 
self and had no idea how I had come to be talking like this "I love 
thought. Monsieur Zvercov, I love true comradeship, on an equal foot- 
ing and not — h'm' I love — but, however, why not^ I II drink your 
health, too. Monsieur Zvercov Seduce the Circassian girls, shoot the 
enemies of the fatherland, and — and — here's to your health. Monsieur 
Zvercov'” 

Zvercov got up from his seat, bowed to me, and said 
"I’m very much obliged to you ” He was frightfully offended and 
had turned pale 

"Damn the fellow'” roared Trudolyubov, bringing his fist down 
on the table 

"Well, he ought to get a punch in the nose for that,” squealed 
Ferfichkin 

"We pught to turn him out," muttered Simonov 
"Not a word, gentlemen, not a move'” cried Zvercov gravely, check- 
ing the general indignation "I thank you all, but I am able to show 
him myself how much value I attach to his words ” 

’ Mr Ferfichkin, you will give me satisfaction tomorrow for your 
words just now'” I said aloud, turning with dignity to Ferfichkin 
"A duel, you mean'’ Certainly,” he answered But probably I was 
so ridiculous as I challenged him, and it was so out of keeping with my 
appearance, that everyone, including Ferfichkin, was prostrate with 
laughter 

"Yes, let him alone, of course' He’s quite drunk,” Trudolyubov said 
with disgust 
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'TU never forgive myself for lettmg bun join us," Simonov muttered 
again 

"Now IS the time to throw a bottle at their heads,” I thought to 
myself I picked up the bottle — and filled my glass 

"No, I’d better sit on to the end," I went on thinking, "you would 
be pleased, my friends, if I went away Nothing will induce me to go 
I'll go on sitting here and drinking to the end, on purpose, just to show 
that I don't think you of the slightest consequence I’ll go on sitting 
and drinking, because this is a tavern and I paid my entrance money 
I’ll sit here and drink, for I look upon you as so many pawns, so many 
inanimate pawns I'll sit here and dnnk — and sing if I want to. Yes, 
sing, for I have the right to — to smg H’m*’’ 

But I did not smg I simply tried not to look at any of them I assumed 
various attitudes, ever so unconcerned, and waited with impatience 
for them to speak first But alas, they did not address me! And oh, how 
I wished at that moment to be reconciled to them' It struck eight, and 
nine, at last They moved from the table to the sofa Zvercov stretched 
himself on a lounge and put one foot on a round table Wine was 
brought there He did, as a fact, order three bottles on his own account 
I, of course, was not invited to join them They all sat round him on 
the sofa They listened to him, almost with reverence It was evident 
that they were fond of him 

"What for^ What for^" I wondered From time to time they were 
moved to drunken enthusiasm and kissed one another They talked of 
the Caucasus, of the nature of true passion, of snug berths in the Service, 
of the income of an hussar called Podharzhevski, whom none of them 
knew personalty, and rejoiced at the hugeness of it, at the extraordinary 

grace and beauty of a Princess D , whom none of them had ever 

seen, then it came to Shakespeare’s being immortal 
I smiled contemptuously and walked up and down the other side 
of the room, opposite the sofa, from the table to the stove and oack 
again I tried my very utmost to show them that I could do without them, 
and yet I purposely made a noise with my shoes, thumping my heels 
But it was all m vain They paid no attention I had the patience to walk 
up and down in front of them from eight o’clock till eleven, m the 
same place, from the table to the stove and back agam "I walk up and 
down to please myself, and no one can prevent me ’’ The waiter who 
came into the room stopped, from time to time, to look at me I was 
somewhat giddy from turning round so often, at moments it seemed 
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to me that I was m delirium Durmg those three hours I was three times 
soaked with sweat and dry again 

At tunes, with an intense, acute pang, I was stabbed to the heart by 
the thought that ten years, twenty years, forty years would pass, and 
that even in forty years I would remember with loathing and humilia- 
tion those filthiest, most ludicrous, and most awful moments of my life. 
No one could have gone out of his way to degrade himself more shame- 
lessly, and I fully realized it fully, and yet I went on pacing up an4 
down from the table to the stove "Oh, if you only knew what thoughts 
and feelings I am capable of, how cultured I am'" I thought at mo- 
ments, mentally addressing the sofa on which my enemies were sitting 
But my enemies behaved as though I were not m the room Once — only 
once — they turned toward me, just when Zvercov was talking about 
Shakespeare, and I suddenly gave a contemptuous laugh I laughed in 
such an affected and disgusting way that they all at once broke off their 
conversation and silently and gravely for two minutes watched me 
walking up and down from the table to the stove, taking no notice of 
them But nothing came of it they said nothing, and two minutes later 
they ceased to notice me again It struck eleven 

"Friends," cried Zvercov, gettmg up from the sofa, "let us all 
go there now' 

"Of course, of course,” the others assented I turned sharply to 
Zvercov I was so harassed, so exhausted, that I would have cut my 
throat to put an end to it I was in a fever, my hair, soaked with per- 
spiration, stuck to my forehead and temples 

"Zvercov, I beg your pardon,” I said abruptly and resolutely "Fer- 
fichkin, youis, too, and everyone's, everyone’s I have insulted you all'” 
"Aha' A duel is not in your line, old man," Ferfichkin got out veno- 
mously through clenched teeth 
It sent a sharp pang to my heart 

"No, it’s not the duel I’m afraid of, Ferfichkin' I’m ready to fight 
you tomorrow, after we’re reconaled I insist upon it, in fact, and you 
cannot refuse I want to show you that I am not afraid of a duel You 11 
fire first and I’ll fire into the air ’’ 

"He’s comforting himself," said Simonov 
"He’s simply ravmg," said Trudolyubov 

' Look, let us pass Why are you barring our way^ What do you 
want^’’ Zvercov answered disdainfully 

They were all flushed, their eyes were bnght, they had been drinkmg 
heavily 
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"I ask for your friendship, Zvercov, I insulted you, but — ” 
"Insulted? You insulted me? Understand, Sir, that you never, under 
any circumstances, could possibly insult me ’’ 

"And that’s enough for you Out of the way'” concluded Tnidol- 
yubov 

"Olympia is mine, friends, that’s agreed'" cried Zvercov 
"We won t dispute your right, we won't dispute your right,” the 
others answered, laughing 

I stood there as though they had spat upon me The party went 
noisily out of the room Trudolyubov struck up some stupid song 
Simonov remained behind for a moment to tip the waiters I suddenly 
went up to him 

"Simonov, give me six rubles'" I said with desperate resolution 
He looked at me in extreme amazement, with vacant eyes He, too, 
was drunk 

You don't mean you re coming with us^" 

"Yes " 

"I've no money," he snapped out, and with a scornful laugh he went 
toward the door 

I clutched at his overcoat It was a nightmare 
"Simonov, I saw you had money Why do you refuse me'’ Am I a 
scoundreP Beware of refusing me if you knew, if you but knew why 
I m asking' My whole future, my whole plans depend upon it'” 
Simonov pulled out the money and almost flung it at me 
“Take it, if you have no sense of shame' " he uttered pitilessly, and 
ran to overtake the others 

I was left alone for a moment Disorder, the remains of dinner, a 
broken wineglass on the floor, spilt wine, cigarette ends, fumes of drink 
and delirium in my brain, an agonizing misery in my heart and finally 
the waiter, who had seen and heard all and was looking inquisitively 
into my face 

"I’m going there'" I cried "Either they’ll all go down on their knees 
to beg for my friendship or I’ll give Zvercov a slap in the face'" 


V 


"So this IS it, this IS it at last — contact with real life,” I muttered 
as I ran headlong down the stairs lliis is very different from the 
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Pope’s leaving Rome and going to Braail, very different from the ball 
on Lake Como' ’ 

"You're a scoundrel," a thought flashed through my mind, "if you 
laugh at this now ” 

"No matter'' I cried, answering myself "Now everything is lost'" 

There was no trace to be seen of them, but that made no difference — 
I knew where they had gone 

At the steps stood a solitary mghthawk of a sleigh driver in a rough 
peasant coat, powdered over with the still-falling snow, wet and seem- 
ingly warm It felt hot and steamy The little shaggy piebald horse was 
also covered with snow and wheezing — I remember that very well 
I made a rush for the ramshackle sleigh, but as soon as I raised my foot 
to get into It, the recollection of how Simonov had just given me six 
rubles seemed to double me up and I tumbled into the sledge like 
a sack 

' No, I must do a great deal to make up for all this'’ I cried "But I 
will make up for it or perish on the spot this very night Get going' 

I told the driver 

We set off My head was all in a whirl 

' They won t go down on their knees to beg for my friendship 
That's a mirage, a cheap mirage, revolting, romantic, and fantastical — 
that's another ball on Lake Como And so I’m bound to slap Zvercov's 
face' It s my duty to And so it’s settled. I’m rushing to give him a slap 
in the face Hurry up'" 

The driver tugged at the reins 

"Soon as I go in I’ll let him have it Should I say a few words by 
way of preface before giving him a slap in the face^ No I’ll simply go 
in and let him have it They will all be sitting in the drawing room 
and he with Olympia on the sofa That damned Olympia' She laughed 
at my looks on one occasion and turned me down I’ll pull Olympia’s 
hair, pull Zvercov’s ears' No, better one ear, and drag him by it round 
the room Maybe they’ll all begin beating me and will kick me out 
That’s most likely, indeed No matter' Anyway, 1 11 first slap him, the 
initiative will be mine, and by the laws of honor that’s everything he’ll 
be branded and unable to wipe off the slap by any blows, by nothing 
short of a duel He’ll be forced to fight And let them beat me now 
Let them, the ungrateful wretches' Trudolyubov will beat me hardest, 
he’s so strong, Ferfichkin will be sure to edge in and tug at my hair 
But no matter, no matter' That’s what I’m going for The blockheads 
will be forced at last to see the tragedy of it all' When they drag me 
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to the door I'll call out to them Qtat in reality they're not worth my 
little finger Hurry, driver, hurry'" I cried He started and flicked hu 
whip, so savagely had I shouted 

"We'll fight at daybreak, that's settled I've done with my job 
Ferfichkin made fun of it just now But where can I get pistols^ Non- 
sense' I’ll get my salary in advance and buy them And powder and 
bullets? That's the second’s business And how can it all be done by 
daybreak? And where am I to get a second? I have no friends Non- 
sense'” I cried, working myself up more and more "It’s of no con- 
sequence' The first person I meet in the street is bound to be my second, 
just as he would be bound to pull a drowning man out of water The 
most peculiar things may happen Even if I were' to ask the director 
himself to be my second tomorrow, he’d be bound to consent, if only 
from a feelmg of chivalry, and to keep the secret' Anton Antoruch — ’’ 
The fact is that at that very minute the disgusting absurdity of my 
plan and the other side of the question was clearer and more vivid to 
my imagination than it could be to anyone else on earth But — 
"Hurry, driver' Hurry, you' Hurry'" 

"Yes, Sir'” said the son of toil, and grunted 
Osld shivers suddenly ran down my back Wouldn’t it be better 
to go straight home? My God, my God' Why did I invite myself 
to this dinner yesterday? But no, it’s impossible And my pacing up 
and down for three hours from the table to the stove? No, they, they 
and no one else must pay for that promenade of mine' They must wipe 
out that dishonor' Drive on' 

And what if they give me into custody? They won’t dare' They’ll 
be afraid of the scandal And what if Zvercov is so contemptuous that 
he refuses to fight a duel? He’s sure to, but in that case I'll show them' 
I’ll turn up at the posting station when he is setting off tomorrow. I’ll 
catch him by the leg. I’ll pull off his coat when he gets into the carnage 
I’ll sink my teeth into his hand. I’ll bite him "See what lengths you can 
drive a desperate man to'" He may hit me on the head and they may 
belabor me from behind I’ll shout to the assembled multitude "Look 
at this puppy who’s driving off to captivate the Circassian girls after 
letting me spit in his face'” 

Of course, after that everything will be over' The office will have 
vanished off the face of the earth I shall be arrested, I shall be tried, 

I shall be dismissed from the Service, thrown in prison, sent to Siberia 
Never mind' In fifteen years when they let me out of prison I'll trudge 
off to him, a beggar, in rags I shall find him m some provinaal town 
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He'll be marned and happy. He'll have a grown-up daughter. . 

I'll say to him: "Look, monster, at my hollow cheeks and my rags' 
I’ve lost everything — my career, my happiness, art, science, the woman 
I loved, and all through you Here are pistols I have come to discharge 
my pistol in the air and — and — I forgive you Then I'll fire mto the air 
and he'll hear nothmg more of me . 

I was actually on the point of tears, though I knew perfectly well 
at that momei^t that all this was out of Pushkin's Sylvto and Lermontov’s 
Masquerade And all at once I felt horribly ashamed, so ashamed that 
I stopped the horse, got out of the sleigh, and stood still in the snow in 
the imddle of the street The driver gazed at me with a gasping wonder 
What was I to do^ I could not go on there — it was evidently stupid, 
and I could not leave things as they were, because that would seem as 
though . Heavens, how could 1 leave things just so^ And after 
such insults' "No'” I cried, throwing myself into the sleigh again "It 
IS ordained' It is fate' Drive on, drive on'” 

And in my impatience I hit the back of the driver’s neck 
"What are you up to^ What are you hitting me for^” the peasant 
shouted, but he whipped up his nag so that it began kicking 
The snow was falling in big wet flakes, I opened my coat in spite 
of that I forgot everything else, for I had finally decided on slapping 
Zvercov's face, and felt with horror that the thing was going to happen 
now, at once, and that no force could stop it The deserted street lamps 
gleamed sullenly in the snowy darkness like torches at a funeral The 
snow d/ifted under my greatcoat, under my coat, under my cravat, and 
melted there I did not wrap myself up — all was lost, anyway 
At last we arrived I jumped out, almost unconscious, ran up the 
steps, and began knocking and kicking at the door I felt fearfully weak, 
particularly in my legs and knees The door was opened quickly as 
though they knew I was coming As a fact, Simonov had warned them 
that perhaps another gentleman would arrive, and this was a place in 
which one had to give notice and to observe certain precautions It was 
one of those mtlltnery em porta which the police had closed down some 
time ago By day it really was a shop, but at night, if one had an intro- 
duction, one might visit it for other purposes 

I walked rapidly through the dark shop into the familiar drawing 
room, where there was only one candle burning, and stood still in 
amazement there was no one there "Where are they^” I asked some- 
b6dy But by now, of course, they had separated Before me was stand- 
ing a person with a stupid smile, the madam herself, who had seen 
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me before, A minute later a door opened and another person came in 
Taking no notice of anything, I strode about the room and, I beheve, 
I talked to myself I felt as though I had been saved from death and 
was conscious of this, joyfully, all over I should have given that slap, 
I should certainly, certainly have given it* But now they were not here 
and everything had vanished and changed’ I looked around 
I could not realize my condition yet I looked mechanically at the girl 
who had come in, and had a glimpse of a fresh, young, rather pale face, 
with straight, dark eyebrows, and with grave, as it were wondering, 
eyes that attracted me at once, I should have hated her if she had been 
smiling I began looking at her more intently and with something like 
an effort I had not fully collected my thoughts There was something 
simple and good-natured in her face, yet somehow strangely grave 1 
am sure that this stood in her way here, and no one of those fools had 
noticed her She could not, however, have been called a beauty, though 
she was tall, strong-looking, and well built She was very simply dressed 
Something loathsome stirred within me I went straight up to her 
I chanced to look into the glass My harassed face struck me as re- 
volting m the extreme, pale, wrought-up, abject, with disheveled hair 
"No matter, I'm glad of it," I thought "I’m glad I’ll seem repulsive 
to her, I like that ’’ 


VI 

Somewhere behind a screen a clock began wheezing, as though op- 
pressed by something, as though someone were strangling it After 
an unnaturally prolonged wheezing there followed a shrill, nasty, and, 
as It were, unexpectedly rapid, chime — as though someone were sud- 
denly leaping forward It struck two I woke up, though I hadn’t really 
been asleep but lying half conscious 

It was almost completely dark m the narrow, cramped, low-ceiled 
room, cumbered up with an enormous wardrobe and piles of cardboard 
boxes and all sorts of frippery and litter The candle end that had been 
burning on the table was going out and gave a faint flicker from time 
to time In a few minutes there would be complete darkness 
I was not long ui commg to myself, everything came back to my mind 
^ once, without an effort, as though it had been in ambush to pounce 
out on me again And, indeed, even while I was unconscious a point 
seemed continually to remain in my memory unforgotten, and round 
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it my dreams moved drearily But, strange to say, everything that had 
happened to me in that day seemed to me now, on waking, to be in 
the far, faraway past, as though I had long, long since lived all that 
down 

My head was full of fumes Something seemed to be hovering over 
me, rousing me, exciting me, and making me restless Misery and spite 
seemed surging up in me again and seeking an outlet Suddenly I saw 
beside me two wide-open eyes scrutinizing me curiously and persist- 
ently The look in those eyes was coldly detached, sullen, utterly remote, 
as It were, it weighed upon tjie 

A grim idea came into my brain and passed all over my body, as a 
horrible sensation, such as one feels when one goes into a damp and 
moldy cellar There was something unnatural in those two eyes, begin- 
ning to look at me only now 1 recalled, too, that during those two 
hours I had not said a single word to this creature, and had, in fact, 
considered it utterly superfluous, in fact, the silence had for some reason 
gratified me Now I suddenly realized vividly the hideous idea — 
revolting as a spider — of vice, which, without love, grossly and shame- 
lessly begins with that in which true love finds its consummation For 
a long time we gazed at each other like that, but she did not drop her 
eyes before mine and her expression did not change, so that at last 
I felt uncomfortable 

"What IS your name^" I asked abruptly, to put an end to it 

"Liza," she answered almost m a whisper, but somehow far from 
graciously, and she turned her eyes away 

I was silent 

' What weather' The snow is disgusting'" I said, almost to myself, 
putting my arm under my head despondently and gazing at the ceiling 

She made no answer This was horrible 

"Have you always lived in Petersburg?" I asked a minute later, 
almost angrily, turning my head slightly toward her. 

"No ” 

"Where do you come from?” 

"From Riga," she answered reluctantly 

"Ate you a German?” 

"No, Russian ” 

"Have you been here long?" 

"Where?” 

"In this house?" 

"A fortnight ” 
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She spoke more and more /erktly The candle went out, I could no 
longer distinguish her face 

"Have you a father and mother?" 

"Yes no Yes, I have " 

"Where are they?" 

"There — in Riga " 

"Who are they?” 

"Oh, nobody in particular ” 

"Nobody? Why, what do they do?" 

"They’re tradespeople " 

"Have you always lived with them?" 

"Yes " 

'How old are you?" 

"Twenty ” 

"Why did you leave them?” 

"Oh, for no speaal reason ” 

That answer meant "Let me alone, 1 feel sick, sad.” 

We were silent 

God knows why I did not go away I felt myself more and more sick 
and dreary The images of the previous day began of themselves, aprt 
from my will, flitting through my memory in confusion I suddenly 
recalled something I had seen that morning when, full of anxious 
thoughts, I was hurrying to the office 

"I saw them carrying a coffin out yesterday and they nearly dropped 
it, ' I suddenly said aloud, not that I desired to open the conversation, 
but by accident, as it were 
"A coffin?” 

"Yes, in the Hay Market, they were bringing it up out of a cellar " 
"From a cellar?” 

"Not from a cellar, but from a basement Oh, you know — from some- 
where underground — from a sporting house It was all so filthy there 
Eggshells, rubbish, stink It was loathsome ” 

Silence 

"A nasty day to be buried," I began, simply to avoid being silent 
"Nasty — m what way?" 

"The snow, the wet ’’ (I yawned ) 

"It makes no difference," she said suddenly, after a brief silence 
"No, It’s horrid " (I yawned again ) "The gravediggers must have 
sworn at getting wet from the snow And there must have been water 
m the grave ” 
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"Why should there be water in the grave?" she asked with a sort 
of curiosity, but speaking even more harshly and abruptly than before 
I suddenly began to feel provoked 

"Why, there must have been water at the bottom a foot deep You 
can’t dig a dry grave in Volkovo Cemetery " 

"Why?” 

"Why? Because the place is quaggy It’s a regular marsh So they 
bury them in water I’ve seen it myself — many times ” 

(I had never seen it once, as a matter of fact. I’d never been in 
Volkovo and had only heard stories of it ) 

"Do you mean to say, you don’t mind how you die?” 

"But why should I die?” she answered, as though defending herselt 
"Why, some day you’ll die, and you’ll die just the same as that dead 
woman She was a — girl — like you She died of consumption ” 

"A tart would have died in a hospital ” (She knows all about 
It already she said tart, not girl ) 

"She was m debt to her madam,” I retorted, more and more pro- 
voked by the discussion, "and went on earning money for her up to 
the end, though she had consumption The sleigh drivers standing 
about were talking about her to some soldiers and telling them so No 
doubt they knew her ’They were laughing 'They were going to meet 
in a pothouse to drink to her memory ” 

A great deal of this was my own invention Silence followed, pro- 
found silence She did not stir 

"And IS it better to die in a hospital?” 

"Isn’t it just the same? Besides, why should I die?” she added 
irritably 

"If not now, a little later.” 

"Why a little later?” 

"Why, indeed? Now you’re young, not bad-looking, fresh, you fetch 
a high price But after another year of this life you’ll be very deSerent — 
you'll pop off ” 

"In a year?” 

"Anyway, in a year you’ll be worth less," I contmued mahaously 
"You’ll go from here to somethmg lower, to some other house, a year 
later — to a third, lower and lower, and in seven years you will come 
to a basement around the Hay Market That is, if you’re lucky But it 
would be much worse if you got some disease, tuberculosis, say All 
you have to do is catch a chill or something It’s not easy to get over 
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an illness in your way of life If you catch anything you may not get 
rid of It And so you 11 die " 

"Oh, well, then I'll die," she answered quite vindictively, and she 
made a quick movement 
"Still, one feels sorry ” 

"Sorry for whom^ Or what^" 

"Sorry for life ’ 

Silence 

"Were you ever engaged^ Eh^" 

"What's it to you^' 

"Oh, I m not cross-examining you It's nothing to me Why are you 
so cross^ Of course you may have had your own troubles What's it 
to me’ It's simply that I felt sorry " 

"Sorry for whom’" 

' Sorry for you " 

No need," she whispered hardly audibly, and again made a faint 
movement 

That incensed me at once What' I was so gentle with her, but she — 
"Why, do you think that you're on the right path’ ' 

"I don't think anything " 

"Thats just what's wrong You don't think Come to your senses 
while there's still time There still /r time You are still young, not 
bad-looking, you might love, be married, be happy — ’ 

"Not all married women are happy, ' she snapped in the rude, abmpt 
tone she had used at first 

"Not all, of course, but anyway it's much better than the life here 
Infinitely better Besides, with love one can live even without happiness 
Even in sorrow life is sweet, life is sweet however one lives But here — 
what IS there except filth’ Phew'" 

I turned away with disgust, I was no longer reasoning coldly I my- 
self began to feel what I was saying and warmed to the subject I was 
already longing to expound the cherished ideas I had brooded over 
in my cubbyhole Something suddenly flared up in me An object had 
appeared before me 

"Never mind my being here. I’m no example for you I am, perhaps, 
worse than you are I was drunk when I came here, though,” I never- 
theless hastened to say in self-defense "Besides, a man is no example 
for a woman It’s a different thing I may degrade and defile myself, 
but I’m not anybody's slave I come and go, and that’s the end of it 
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I shake it off and I'm a different man But you are a slave from the 
start Yes, a slave’ You give up everything, your whole freedom If 
you want to break your chains afterward, you won’t be able to you'll 
get more and more tangled It's an accursed bondage I know it I won’t 
speak of anything else, maybe you won’t understand, but tell me no 
doubt you’re in debt to your madam’ There, you see,” I added, though 
she made no answer, but only listened in silence, entirely absorbed, 
"that’s bondage for you’ You’ll never buy your freedom They’ll see 
to that It's like selling your soul to the Devil And besides, perhaps I, 
too, am just as unlucky — how do you know — and wallow in the mud 
on purpose, out of misery’ You know, men take to drink from grief, 
well, maybe I’m here from grief Come, tell me, what is there good 
here? Here you and I came together just now and didn’t 
say a single word to each other all the time, and it was only afterward 
you began staring at me like a wild creature, and I at you Is that love’ 
Is that how one human being should meet another’ It’s hideous, that’s 
what It is’’’ 

"Yes’” she assented sharply and quickly 

I was positively astounded by (he promptitude of this "Yes ” So the 
same thought may have been straying through her mind when she was 
staring at me just before So she, too, was capable of certain thoughts’ 
"Damn it all, this was interesting, this was a point of likeness’” 1 
thought, almost rubbing my hands And indeed it’s easy to turn a young 
soul like that' 

It was the exercise of my power that attracted me most 

She turned her head nearer to me, and it seemed to me m the darkness 
that she propped herself on her arm Perhaps she was scrutinizing me 
How I regretted that I could not see her eyes I heard her deep breathing. 

"Why have you come here’” I asked her, with a note of authority 
already in my voice 

"Oh, I don't know ” 

"But how fine it would be to be living in your father’s house’ It’s 
warm, and no one bothers you, you have a home of your own,” 

"But what if it’s worse than this’” 

"I must take the right tone,” flashed through my mind "I may not 
get far with sentimentality ” But it was only a momentary thought 
I swear she really did interest me Besides, I was exhausted and moody 
And cunning so easily goes hand-in-hand with feeling 

"Who denies it’” I hastened to answer "Anything may happen 
I am convinced that someone has wronged you, and that you are more 
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sinned against than sinning Of course, I know nothing of your story, 
but it's not likely a girl like you has come here of her own inclina- 
tion ” 

"A girl like me^” she whispered, hardly audibly, but I heard it 
Damn it all, I was flattering her That was horrid But pierhaps it 
was a good thing She was silent 

"Look, Liza, 1 11 tell you about myself If I had had a home from 
childhood, I shouldn t be what I am now I often think that However 
bad It may be at home, anyway they are your father and mother, and 
not enemies, strangers Once a year, at least, they’ll show their love of 
you Anyhow, you know you are at home I grew up without a home, 
and perhaps that's why I've turned so — unfeeling " 

I waited again "Perhaps she doesn’t understand," I thought, "and, 
indeed, it’s absurd, this morahzing ’’ 

"If I were a father and had a daughter, I believe I’d really love my 
daughter more than my sons," I began indirectly, as though talking of 
something else, to distract her attention 1 must confess I blushed 
"Why so’’’ she asked 
Ah' so she was listening' 

"I don’t know,.Liza I knew a father who was a stern, austere man, 
but used to go down on his knees to his daughter, used to kiss her hands, 
her feet, he couldn't make enough of her, really When she danced 
at parties he used to stand for live hours at a stretch, gazing at her He 
was mad over her I understand that' She’d fall asleep tired at night, 
and he’d wake to kiss her in her sleep and make the sign of the cross 
over her He would go about m a dirty old coat, he was stingy to every- 
one else, but would spend his last penny for her, giving her expensive 
presents, and it was his greatest delight when she was pleased with 
what he gave her Fathers always love their daughters more than the 
mothers do Some girls live happily at home' And I believe I’d never 
let my daughters marry ’’ 

"What next’’’ she asked with a faint smile 

"I’d be jealous, I really should To think that she should kiss anyone 
else' That she should love a stranger more than her father' It’s painful 
to imagine it Of course, that’s all nonsense, of course, every father 
would be reasonable at last But I believe before I should let her marry 
I’d worry myself to death, I'd find fault with all her suitors But Td 
end by letting her marry whomever she herself loved The one whom 
the daughter loves always seems the worst to the father, you know 
That's always so So many family troubles come from that " 
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"Some are glad to sell their daughters rather thaa to marry them 
off honorably ” 

Ah, so that was it' 

"Such a thing, Liza, happens in those accursed families m which 
there is neither love nor God," I retorted warmly, "and where there 
IS no love, there is no sense either There are such families, it s true, 
but I am not speaking of them You must have seen wickedness in your 
own family, if you talk like that Truly, you must have been unlucky 
H’m' That sort of thing mostly comes about through poverty ” 

"And is It any better with the gentry^ Even among the poor, honest 
people live happily 

"H'm . . yes Perhaps Another thing, Liza, man is fond of reck- 

onmg up his troubles, but does not count his joys If he counted them 
up as he ought, he'd see that every lot has enough happiness provided 
for it And what if all goes well with the family, if the blessing of 
God IS upon it, if the husband is a good one, loves you, cherishes you, 
never leaves you' There’s happiness in such a family' Even sometimes 
there is happiness in the midst of sorrow, and indeed sorrow is every- 
where If you marry you wtll find out for yourself But think of the first 
years of married life with one you love what happiness, what happiness 
there sometimes is in it' And indeed it's the usual thing In those early 
days even quarrels with one's husband end happily Some women get 
up quarrels with their husbands just because they love them Indeed, 
I knew a woman like that she seemed to say that because she loved 
him she'd torment him and make him feel it You know that you 
may torment a man on purpose through love Women are particularly 
given to that, thinking to themselves 'I will love him so, I will make 
so much of him afterward, that it’s no sin to torment him a little now ’ 
And all in the house rejoice at the sight of you, and you are happy and 
gay and peaceful and honored Then there are some women who are 
jealous I knew one such woman, she couldn’t restrain herself, but 
would jump up at night and run off on the sly to find out where he 
was, if he went off anywhere, whether he was with some other woman 
That’s a pity And the woman knows herself it’s wrong, and her heart 
fails her and she suffers, but she loves — it’s all through love And how 
sweet it IS to make up after quarrels, to own herself in the wrong or 
to forgive him' And they are both suddenly so happy — as though they 
had met anew, been married over again, as though their love had begun 
afresh And no one, no one should know what passes between husband 
and wife if they love one another. And whatever quarrels there may 
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be between them, they ought not to call in even their own mothefs to 
judge between them and tell tales of one another They are their own 
judges Love is a holy mystery and ought to be hidden from all other 
eyes, whatever happens That makes it holier and better. They respect 
one another more, and much is built on respect And if once there has 
been love, if they have been married for love, why should love pass 
away’ Surely one can keep it' It is rare that one can’t keep it And if 
the husband is kind and straightforward, why should not love last’ 
The first phase of married love will pass, it's true, but then there will 
come a love that is better still Then there will be the union of souls, 
they will have everything in common, there’ll be no secrets between 
them And once they have children, the most difficult times will seem 
to them happy, so long as there is love and courage Even toil will be 
a joy, you may deny yourself bread for your children and even that will 
be a joy They'll love you for it afterward, so you are putting some- 
thing away for your future, As the children grow up you feel that you’re 
an example, a support for them, that even after you die, your children 
will always keep your thoughts and feelings, because they have received 
them from you, they will take on your semblance and likeness So you 
see this is a great duty How can it fail to draw the father and mother 
nearer’ People say it s a trial to have children Who says that’ It is 
heavenly happiness' Are you fond of little children, Liza’ I’m awfully 
fond of them You know — a little rosy baby boy at your bosom, and 
what husband s heart isn’t touched, seeing his wife nursing his child' 
A plump little rosy baby, sprawling and snuggling, chubby little hands 
and feet, clean tiny little nails, so tiny that it makes one laugh to look 
at them, eyes that look as if they understand everything And while 
it sucks it clutches at your bosom with its little hand and plays When 
its father comes up, the child tears itself away from the bosom, fiings 
Itself back, looks at its father, laughs, as though it were fearfully futmy, 
and falls to sucking again Or it will bite its mother’s breast when its 
little teeth are coming, while it looks sideways at her, with its little 
eyes as though to say, ’Look, I’m biting'' Isn’t it happiness when the 
three are together, husband, wife, and child’ One can forgive a great 
deal for the sake of such moments Yes, Liza, one must first learn to 
live oneself before one blames others'” 

"It’s by pictures, pictures like that one must get at you,” I thought 
to myself, though I did speak with real feeling, and all at once I flushed 
crimson "What if she were suddenly to burst out laughing, what should 
I do then’” That idea drove me to fury Toward the end of my speech 
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1 really was exated, and now my vanity was somehow wounded The 
silence contmued I almost nudged her 

"Why are you — ” she began and stopped But I understood, there 
was a quiver of something different in her voice, not abrupt, harsh, 
and unyieldmg as before, but something soft and shamefaced, so shame- 
faced that I suddenly felt ashamed and guilty 
"What^” I asked with tender curiosity 
"Why, you — " 

"What?” 

"Why, you — talk like a book, somehow," she said, and again there 
was a note of irony in her voice 

That remark sent a pang through my heart It wasn’t what I had been 
expecting 

I did not understand that she was hiding her feelings under ironj, 
that this IS usually the last refuge of modest and chaste-souled people 
when the privacy of their soul is coarsely and unfeelingly invaded, and 
that their pride makes them refuse to surrender till the last moment 
and shrink from giving expression to their feelings before you I ought 
to have guessed the truth from the timidity with which she had re- 
peatedly approached her sarcasm, only bringing herself to utter it at 
last with an effort But I did not guess, and an evil feeling took pos- 
session of me 

"Wait a bit'” I thought 


VII 

"Oh. hush, Liza' How can you talk about talking like a book, when 
it makes even me, an outsider, feel sick? Though I don't look at it as 
an outsider, for. indeed, it touches me to the heart Is it possible — is it 
possible that you do not feel sick at being here yourself? Evidently habit 
does wonders' God knows what habit can do with anyone Can you 
seriously think that you'll never grow old, that you’ll never lose your 
looks, and that they’ll keep you here for ever and ever? I say nothing 
of the loathsomeness of the life here Though let me tell you this about 
It — about your present life, I mean, here though you are young now, 
attractive, nice, with soul and feeling, yet you know as soon as I came 
to myself )ust now I felt at once sick at being here with you' One can 
only come here when one is drunk But if you were anywhere else, 
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living as good people live, I would perhaps be more than attracted by 
you, fall in love with you, be glad of a look from you, let alone a word, 
I'd hang about your door, go down on my knea to you, look upon you as 
my betrothed and think it an honor I would not dare to have an impure 
thought about you But here, you see, I know that I have only to whistle 
and you have to come with me whether you like it or not I don't consult 
your wishes, but you mine The lowest laborer hires himself as a work- 
man but he doesn't make a slave of himself altogether, besides, he 
knows that he will be free again presently But when are you free^ Only 
think what you’re giving up here' What are you enslaving'^ Your soul, 
together with your body, you're selling your soul, which you have no 
right to dispiose of You give your love to be outraged by every drunk- 
ard ' Love' But that's everything, you know, it's a priceless diamond, it’s 
•a maiden's treasure, love — why, a man would be ready to give his soul, 
to face death to gain that love But how much is your love worth now? 
You are sold, all of you, body and soul, and there's no need to strive for 
love when one can have everything without love And you know there’s 
no greater insult to a girl than that, do you understand? To be sure. I’ve 
heard that they comfort you poor fools, they let you have lovers of your 
own here But you know that’s simply a farce, that’s simply a sham, it's 
just mockery, and you're taken in by it' Why, do you suppose he really 
loves you, that lover of yours? I don’t believe it How can he love you 
when he knows you may be called away from him any minute? He 
would be adow fellow if he did' Will he have a gram of respect for 
you? What have you in common with him? He laughs at you and robs 
you — that's all his love amounts to' You are lucky if he doesn't beat 
you Very likely he does beat you, too Ask him, if you have got one, 
whether he’ll marry you He'll laugh in your face, if he doesn’t spit in 
it or give you a blow — though maybe he isn’t worth a damn himself 
And for what have you ruined your life, if you come to think of it? 
For the cofiee they give you to drink and the plentiful meals? But with 
what object ate they fattening you? An honest girl couldn’t swallow 
the food, for she'd know what she was being fed for You re in debt 
here, and, of course, you'll always be in debt, and you will go on being 
in debt to the very end, till the visitors here begin to scorn you. And 
that 11 happen soon enough Don’t rely upon your youth — all that flies 
by express here, you know You’ll be beked out And not simply 
beked out, long before that the madam will begin nagging at you, 
scolding you, abusing you, as though you had not sacrificed your health 
for her, hid not thrown away your youth and your soul for her benefit 
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but as though 3rou had ruined her, beggared her, robbed her And don’t 
expect anyone to take your part the others, your companions, 'will 
attack you, too, to 'wm her favor, for all are in slavery here, arKl here 
they have lost all conscience and pity long ago They have become utterly 
vile, and nothing on earth is viler, more loathsome, and more insulting 
than their abuse And you’re laying down everything here, uncon- 
ditionally, youth and health and beauty and hope, and at twenty-two 
you will look like a woman of five-and-thirty, and you’ll be lucky if 
you’re not diseased, pray to God to save you from that' No doubt you 
are thinking now that you have a line time and no work to do' Yet there 
IS no work harder or more dreadful in the world or ever has been 
One would think that the heart alone would be worn out with tears 
And you won t dare to say a word, not half a word, when they drive 
you away from here, you 11 go away as though you were to blame 
You’ll change to another house, then to a third, then somewhere else, 
till you come down at last to the Hay Market 'There you’ll be beaten at 
every turn, that’s good manners there, the visitors don’t know how to 
be friendly without beating you You don’t believe that it s so hateful 
there^ Go and look for yourself some time, you can see with your own 
eyes Once, one New Year’s Day, I saw a woman at a door They had 
turned her out as a joke, to give her a taste of the frost because she had 
been crying so much, and they shut the door behind her At nine o’clock 
in the morning she was already quite drunk, disheveled, half naked, 
covered with bruises, her face was powdered but she had a black eye, 
blood was trickling. from her nose and her teeth, some cabman had just 
given her a drubbing She was sitting on the stone steps, a salt iish of 
some sort in her hand, she was crying, wailing something about her 
luck and slapping the fish on the steps, and cabmen and drunken sol- 
djers were crowding in the doorway taunting her You don’t believe 
that you’ll ever get to be like that^ I'd be sorry to believe it, too, but 
how do you know — maybe ten years, eight years ago, that very woman 
with the salt fish came here fresh as a cherub, innocent, pure, knowing 
no evil, blushing at every word Perhaps she was like you, proud, ready 
to take offense, not like the others, perhaps she looked like a queen, 
and knew what happiness was m store for the man who should love 
her and whom she should love Do you see how it ended ^ And what 
if at that very moment when she was pounding her salted fish on the 
filthy steps, drunken and disheveled — ^what if at that very moment she 
recalled the early days of her purity in her father’s house, when she 
used to go to school and the neighbor’s son watched for her on the way, 
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declaring that he’d love her as long as he lived, that he’d devote his 
life to her, and when they vowed to love one another for ever and be 
married as soon as they were grown upi No, Liza, it would be happy 
for you if you were to die soon of tuberculosis in some corner, in some 
cellar like that woman just now In the hospital, do you say’ You’ll be 
lucky if they take you, but what if you are still of use to the madam 
here’ Tuberculosis is a queer disease, it's not like fever The patient 
goes on hoping till the last minute and says he’s all right He deludes 
himself And that just suits your madam Never doubt it, that’s how it 
IS You’ve sold your soul, and what is more, you owe money, so you 
daren't say a word But when you’re dying, everyone will abandon you, 
everyone w'lll turn away from you, for then there will be nothing to 
get from you Wliat's more, they will reproach you for cumbering the 
place, for being so long over dying However you beg you won t get 
a drink of water without abuse 'Whenever are you going off, you 
nasty hussy, you won’t let us sleep with your moaning, you make the 
gentlemen sick ’ That’s true. I’ve heard such things said myself They 
will thrust you dying into the filthiest corner in the cellar — in the damp 
and the darkness, what will your thoughts be, lying there alone’ When 
you die, strange hands will lay you out, with grumbling and impatience, 
no one will bless you, no one will sigh for you, all they want is to get 
rid of you as soon as possible, they’ll buy a coffin, drag you to the grave 
as they did that poor woman today, and celebrate your memory at some 
pothouse There'll be sleet, filth, melting snow in the grave — no need 
to put themselves out for you 'Let her down, Vanuha It’s just like her 
luck — even here she’s upside down, the hussy Tauten the rope, you 
scalawag ’ 'It's all right as it is ’ 'All right, is it’ Why, she's on her 
side' She was a fellow creature, after all' But, never mind, throw the 
earth on her ’ And they won t care to waste much time quarreling over 
you They'll throw on the wet blue clay as quick as they can and go off to 
the pothouse — and there all memory of you on earth will end, other 
women have children to go to their graves, fathers, husbands But for 
you there’ll be never a tear, nor a sigh, nor any remembrance, no one 
in the whole world will ever come to you, your name will vanish from 
off the face of the earth — as though you’d never existed, never been 
born at all' Nothing but filth and mud, however you knock at your 
coffin lid at night, when the dead arise, however you cry 'Let me out, 
kind people, to live in the light of day' My life was no life at all, my 
life was thrown away like a dishclout, it was drunk away in the pothouse 
at the Hay Market, let me out, kind people, to live in the world again'' " 
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And I worked myself up 4 o such a pitch that I began to have a lump 
in my throat myself, and . and all at once I stopped, sat up m 
dismay, and, bending over apprehensively, began to listen with a beat- 
ing heart I had reason to be worried 

I had felt for some time that I was turning her soul inside out and 
rending her heart, and — and the more I was convinced of it, the more 
eagerly I desired to gam my object as quickly and as effectually as 
possible It was the exercise of my skill that carried me away, yet it 
was more than mere sport 

I knew I was speaking stiffly, artificially, even bookishly, in fact, 
I could not speak except "like a book ” But that did not trouble me 
I knew, I felt that I should be understood and that this very bookish- 
ness might be a help But now, having attained my effect, I was suddenly 
panic-stricken Never before had I witnessed such despair' She was 
lying on her face, thrusting her face into the pillow and clutching at it 
with both hands Her heart was being rent Her youthful body was 
shuddering all over as though in convulsions Suppressed sobs rent her 
bosom and suddenly burst out in weeping and wailing, whereupon 
she buried her face deeper in the pillow she did not want anyone here, 
not a living soul, to know of her anguish and her tears She bit the 
pillow, bit her hand till it bled (I saw that afterward), or, plunging 
her fingers into her disheveled hair, seemed rigid with the effort of 
restraint, holding her breath and clenching her teeth I started to say 
something, begging her to calm herself, but felt that I did not dare, 
and all at once, in a sort of cold shiver, almost in terror, began fumbling 
in the dark, trying hurriedly to get dressed and then go It was dark 
though I tried my best I could not finish dressing quickly Suddenly 
I felt a box of matches and a candlestick with a whole candle in it 
As soon as the room was lighted up, Liza sprang up, sat up in bed, 
and with a contorted face, with a half-insane smile, looked at me almost 
senselessly I sat down beside her and took her hands, she came to her- 
self, made an impulsive movement toward me, would have caught hold 
of me, but did not dare, and slowly bowed her head before me 

"Liza, my dear, I was wrong — forgive me, my dear,” I began, but 
she squeezed my hand in her fingers so tightly that I felt I was saying 
the wrong thing and stopped 

"This IS my address, Liza Come to me ” 

"I'll come,” she answered resolutely, her head still bowed 
"But now I am going, good-by — till we meet again " 
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I got up She, too, stood up and suddenly flushed all over, gave a 
shudder, snatched up a shawl that was lying on a chair, and muffled 
herself in it to her dim. As she did this she gave another sickly smile, 
blushed and looked at me strangely I felt wretched, I was in haste to 
get away — to disappear 

"Wait a minute," she said suddenly in the passage just at the door- 
way, stopping me with her hand on my overcoat She put down the 
candle in hot haste and ran ofl, evidently she had thought of somethmg 
or wanted to show me something As she ran away she flushed, her 
eyes shone, and there was a smile on her lips — what was the meanmg 
of It’ Against my will I waited, she came back a minute later with an 
expression that seemed to ask forgiveness for something In fact, it 
was not the same face, not the same look as the evemng before — sullen, 
mistrustful, and obstinate Her eyes now were imploring, soft, and 
at the same time tmstful, caressing, timid The expression with which 
children look at people they are very fond of, of whom they are asking 
a favor Her eyes were a light hazel, they were lovely eyes, full of life, 
and capable of expressing love as well as sullen hatred 

Malang no explanation, as though I, as a sort of higher being, must 
understand everything without explanations, she held out a piece of 
paper to me Her whole face was pwsitively beaming at that instant with 
naive, almost childish triumph 1 unfolded it It was a letter to her from 
a medical student or someone of that sort — a very highflown and 
flowery, but extremely respectful, love letter I don't recall the words 
now, but I remember well that through the highflown phrases there 
was apparent a genuine feeling, which could not be feigned When I 
had finished reading it I met her glowing, questioiung, and childishly 
impatient eyes fixed upon me She fixed her eyes ujjon my face and 
waited impatiently for what I should say In a few words, hurriedly, 
but with a sort of joy and pride, she explained to me that she had be^ 
to a dance somewhere in a private bouse, a family of "very nice people, 
who knew nothing, absolutely nothing, for she had only come here 
so lately, and it was only through chance she’d gotten in here 
and she hadn’t made up her mind to stay and was certainly going away 
as soon as she’d paid her debt ” And the student had teen at that 
party and had danced with her all evening He had talked to her, and 
It turned out that he’d known her in the old days at Riga when he was a 
child, they had played together, but a very long time ago — and he knew 
her parents, but about this he knew nothing, nothing whatever, and 
had no suspicion' And the day after the dance (three days ago) he had 
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sent her that letter through the friend with whom she had gone to 
the party and well, that was all 

She dropped her shirung eyes with a sort of bashfulness as she 
finished 

The poor girl was keeping that student’s letter as a precious treasure, 
and had run to fetch it, her only treasure, because she did not want me 
to go away without knowing that she, too, was honestly and genuinely 
loved, that she, too, was addressed respectfully No doubt that letter 
was destined to lie in her box and lead to nothing But none the less 
I am certain that she would keep it all her life as a precious treasure, 
as her pride and justification, and now at such a minute she had thought 
of that letter and brought it with naive pride to raise herself in my 
eyes that I might see, that I, too, might think well of her I said nothing, 
pressed her hand, and went out I very much longed to get away 1 
walked all the way home, in spite of the fact that the snow was still 
falling in heavy melting flakes I was exhausted, shattered, m bewilder- 
ment But behind the bewilderment the truth was already glinting 
The loathsome truth 


VIII 

It was some time, however, before I consented to recognize that 
truth Waking up in the morning after some hours of heavy, leaden 
sleep, and immediately realizing all that had happened on the previous 
day, I was positively amazed at my last night’s sentimentality with Liza, 
at all those "outcries of horror and pity ’’ "To think of having such an 
attack of womanish hysteria, pah'” I concluded And what did I thrust 
my address upon her for’ What if she comes’ Let her come, though, 
it doesn’t matter But obviously, that was not now the chief and the 
most important matter I had to make haste and at all costs save my 
reputation in the eyes of Zvercov and Simonov as quickly as possible, 
that was the chief business And I was so taken up that morning that 
I actually forgot all about Liza 

First of all I had at once to repay what I had borrowed the day before 
from Simonov I resolved on a desperate measure to borrow fifteen 
rubles at once from Anton Antonich As luck would have it, he was 
m the best of moods that morning and gave me the sum right away, 
without waiting to be asked twice I was so delighted at this that, as 
I signed the I O U with a swaggering air, 1 told him casually that the 
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night before "I'd been hitting it up with some friends at the Hdtel de 
Pans, we were giving a farewell party to a comrade, in fact, I might 
say a friend of my childhood, and you know — a desperate rake, fear- 
fully spoilt — of course, he belongs to a good family, and has consid- 
erable means, a brilliant career, he's witty, charming, a regular Don 
Juan, you understand, we drank an extra half-dozen and — ” 

And it went off all right, all this was uttered very casually, uncon- 
strainedly, and complacently 

On reaching home I promptly wrote to Simonov 
To this hour I am lost in admiration when I recall the truly gentle- 
manly, good-humored, candid tone of my letter With tact and good 
breeding and, above all, entirely without superfluous words, I blamed 
myself for all that had happened I defended myself, “if I really may be 
allowed to defend myself,” by alleging that being utterly unaccustomed 
to wine, I had been intoxicated with the first glass, which I said I had 
drunk before they arrived, while waiting for them at the Hotel de Pans 
between five and six o'clock I begged Simonov's pardon in particular 
I asked him to convey my explanations to all the others, especially to 
Zvercov, whom "I seemed to remember insulting as though in a dream 
I added that I would have called upon all of them myself, but my head 
ached, and besides I could not face them I was particularly pleased with 
a certain lightness, almost nonchalance (strictly within the bounds of 
politeness, however), which was apparent in my style, and better than 
any possible arguments gave them at once to understand that I took 
rather an independent view of "all that unpleasantness last night,” 
that I was by no means so utterly crushed as you, my friends, probably 
imagine, but on the contrary looked upon it as a gentleman serenely 
respecting himself should "On a young hero's past no censure is cast’” 
“There is actually an aristocratic playfulness about it'” I thought 
admiringly as I read over the letter And it's all because I am an 
intellectual and cultured man' Another man in my place would not 
have known how to extricate himself, but here I have gotten out of it 
and am again as jolly as ever, and all because I am "a cultured and 
educated man of our day ' And, indeed, perhaps everything was due 
to the wine yesterday H'm' No, it wasn't the wine I hadn't drunk 
anjrthing at all between five and six when I was waiting for them 
I had lied to Simonov, I had lied shamelessly, and indeed I wasn't 
ashamed now Hang it all, though, the great thing was that I was nd 
of the mess 

1 put SIX rubles in the letter, sealed it up, and asked Apollon to take 
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jt to Simonov When he learned that there was money in the letter, 
Apollon became more respectful and agreed to take it Toward evening 
I went out for a walk My head was still aching and dizzy after yester- 
day But as evening came on and the twilight deepened, my impressions 
and, following them, my thoughts grew more and more different and 
confused Something was not dead within me, in the depths of my 
heart and conscience it would not die, and it evinced itself in acute 
depression For the most part I jostled my way through the most 
crowded business streets, along Meshchanski Street, along Sadovyi 
Street, and in Yusupov Garden I always liked particularly sauntering 
along these streets in the dusk, just when there were crowds of working 
people of all sorts going home from their daily work, with faces look- 
ing cross from worry What I liked was just that cheap bustle, that bald 
prose On this occasion the jostling of the streets irritated me more 
than ever I could not make out what was wrong with me, I could not 
find the clue, something seemed rising up in my soul continually, pain- 
fully, and refusing to be appeased 1 returned home completely upset 
It was just as though some crime were lying on my conscience 

The thought that Liza was coming worried me continually It seemed 
queer to me that of all my recollections of yesterday this, seemingly, 
tormented me especially, quite by itself, as it were Everything else I 
had quite succeeded in forgetting by evening, I dismissed it all and was 
still perfectly satisfied with my letter to Simonov But on this point I 
was not satisfied at all It was as though I were worried only by Liza 
"What if she comes^” I thought incessantly "Well, it doesn’t matter, 
let her come' H’m, it’s horrid that she should see how I live, for in- 
stance Yesterday I seemed such a hero to her, while now — h’m' It’s 
horrid, though, that I have let myself go so, my room looks like a 
beggar’s And I brought myself to go out to dinner in such a suit' And 
my leatheroid sofa with the stuifing sticking out, and my dressing gown 
which won’t cover me, it s so tattered And she’ll see -all this — and 
Apollon, too ’That beast is certain to insult her He’ll fasten upon her 
in order to be rude to me And, of course. I'll be panic-stricken as usual. 
I'll begin bowing and scraping before her and pulling my dressing 
gown about me. I’ll begin smiling, telling lies Oh, the loathsomeness 
of It all' And it isn’t the loathsomeness that matters most' 'There’s some- 
thing more important, more loathsome, viler' Yes, viler' And to put 
on that dishonest lying mask again'” 

When I reached that thought I fired up all at once 

"Why dishonest^ How dishonest^ I was speaking sincerely last night 
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I remember there was real feelmg in me, too What I wanted was to 
excite an honorable feelmg in her . . Her ciymg was a good thing, 
it’ll have a good effect " 

Yet I could not feel at ease All that evening, even when I had come 
back home, even after nine o’clock, when I calculated that Liza could 
not possibljr come, she still haunted me, and what was worse she came 
back to my mind always m the same attitude One moment out of all 
that had happened last night stood vividly before my imagination the 
moment when I struck a match and saw her pale, distorted face, with 
its look of torture And what a pitiful, what an unnatural, what a dis- 
torted smile she had at that moment' But I did not know then that 
fifteen years later I should still see Liza in my imagination, always with 
the pitiful, distorted, incongruous smile which was on her face at that 
moment 

Next day I was ready again to look upon it all as nonsense, due to 
overexated nerves, and, above all, as exaggerated I was always con- 
scious of that weak point of mine, and sometimes very much afraid of 
It "I exaggerate everything, that’s where I go wrong,” I repeated to 
myself every hour But, however, "Liza will very likely come all the 
same” was the refrain with which all my reflections ended I was so 
uneasy that I sometimes flew into a fury ’’She’ll come, she’s certain to 
come'” I aied, dashing about the room, ”if not today then tomorrow, 
she'll find me out' The damnable romanticism of these pure hearts' 
Oh, the vileness — oh, the silliness — oh, the stupidity of these "wretched 
sentimental souls”' Why, how could one fail to understand’ How could 
one’ 

But at this point I stopped short, and in gieat confusion, at that 

And how few, how few words, I thought, in passing, were needed, 
how little of the idyllic (and affectedly, bookishly, artificially idyllic 
too) had sufficed to turn a whole human life at once according to my 
will That s virginity, to be sure' Freshness of soil' 

At times a thought occurred to me, to go to her to "tell her all,” and 
beg her not to come to me But this thought stirred up such wrath in 
me that I believed I would have crushed that "damned” Liza if she 
had chanced to be near me at the time I would have insulted her, have 
spat at her, have turned her out, have struck her' 

One day passed, however, then another and another, she did not 
come and I began to grow calmer I felt particularly bold and cheerful 
after nine o’clock I even sometimes began dreaming and rather sweetly 
I, for instance, became Liza’s salvation, simply through her coming to 
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me and taf talking to her I developed her, educated her. Finally, I 
noticed that she loved me, loved me passionately I pretended not to 
understand (I don't know, however, why I pretended — just for effect, 
perhaps ) At last all m confusion, transfigured, trembling and sobbing, 
she flung herself at my feet and said that I was her savior, and that 
she loved me better than anything in the world I was amazed, but — 
"Liza,” I said, "can you imagine that I have not noticed your love’ 
I saw it all, I divined it, but I did not dare to approach you first, 
because I had on influence over you and was afraid that you would 
force yourself, from gratitude, to respond to my love, would try to 
rouse in your heart a feeling which was perhaps absent, and I did not 
wish that — because it would be tyranny It would be indelicate [ in short, 
I launched off at that point into Continental, inexplicably lofty sub- 
tleties a la George Sand] , but now, now you are mine, you are my crea- 
tion, you are pure, you are good, you are my noble wife 

‘And into my house, calm and fearless. 

As Its full mistress walk thou in ’ ” 

Then we began living together, went abroad, and so on and so on 
In fact, in the end it seemed vulgar to my own self, and I began putting 
out my tongue at myself 

Besides, they won’t let the hussy out, I thought They don’t let them 
go out very readily, especially in the evening ( for some reason I fancied 
she would come in the evening, and at seven o’clock precisely) Though 
she did say she was not altogether a slave there yet, and had certain 
rights, so — h m' Damn it all. she will come, she’s sure to come* 

It was a good thing, in fact, that Apollon distracted my attention 
at that time by his rudeness He drove me beyond all patience* He was 
the bane of my life, the curse laid upon me by Providence We had 
been squabbling continually for years, and I hated him My God, how 
I hated him* I believe I had never hated anyone in my life as I hated 
him, especially at certain moments He was an elderly, dignified man, 
who worked part of his tune as a tailor But for some unknown reason 
he despised me beyond all measure, and looked down upon me in- 
sufferably Though, for that matter, he looked down upon everyone. 
Simply to glance at that flaxen, smoothly brushed head, at the tuft 
of hair he combed up on his forehead and oiled with sunflower oil, at 
that dignified mouth, compressed into the shape of the letter ofl, made 
one feel one was confronting a man who never had any doubts of him- 
self He was a pedant, to the utmost degree, the greatest pedant I had 
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met on this CRitfa, and with that had a vanity befitting only Alexander 
of Macedonia, He was in love with every button on his coat, every nail 
on his fingers — absolutely in love with them, and he looked it' In 
his behavior to me he was a perfect tyrant, he sfioke very little to me, 
and if he chanced to glance at me he gave me a firm, majestically self- 
confident and invariably sarcastic look that sometimes drove me to 
fury He did his work with the air of doing me the greatest favor — 
though he did scarcely anything for me, and did not, indeed, con- 
sider himself bound to do anythmg There could be no doubt that he 
looked upon me as the greatest fool on earth, and that he did not 
"get rid" of me was simply so he could get wages from me every 
month He consented to do nothing for me for seven rubles a month 
Many sms should be forgiven me for what I suffered from him 
My hatred reached such a point that sometimes his very step almost 
threw me mto convulsions What 1 loathed particularly was his hsp 
His tongue must have been a little too long or something of that sort, 
for he continually lisped, and seemed to be very proud of it, imagining 
that It greatly added to his dignity He spoke in a slow, measured tone, 
with his hands behmd his back and his eyes fixed on the ground He 
maddened me particularly when he read aloud the Psalms to himself 
behind his partition. Many a battle 1 waged over that reading' But 
he was awfully fond of reading aloud in the evenings, m a slow, even, 
singsong voice, as though over the dead Interestingly enough, that’s 
just how he wound up his career he hired himself out to read the 
Psalms over the dead, and at the same time killed rats and made shoe- 
blacking But at that time I could not get rid of him, it was as though 
he were chemically combined with my existence Besides, nothing 
would have induced him to consent to leaving me I could not live in 
furnished lodgings my lodging was my private solitude, my shell, my 
cave, in which I concealed myself from all mankind, and Apollon 
seemed to me, for some reason, an integral pact of that flat, and for 
seven years I could not turn him away 

To be two or three days behind with his wages, for instance, was 
impossible He would have made such a fuss that I wouldn’t have 
known where to hide my head But I was so exasperated with everyone 
during those days that I made up my mind for some reason and with 
some object to pumsh Apollon and not to pay him for a fortnight the 
wages that were due him I had for a long time — for the last two 
years — been intending to do this, simply in order to teach him not to 
give hmiself airs before me, and to show him that if I liked I could 
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withhold his wages I proposed to say nothing to him about it, and was 
indeed purposely silent, in order to score off his pride and force him 
to be the first to speak of his wages Then I would take the seven rubles 
out of a drawer, show him I had the money put aside on purpose, but 
that I wouldn’t, I wouldn't, I simply wouldn’t pay him his wages, I 
wouldn’t, just because that was "my wish,’’ because "I was master, and 
it was for me to decide,” because he had been disrespectful, because 
he had been rude, but if he were to ask respectfully I might be softened 
and give it to him, otherwise he might wait another fortnight, an- 
other three weeks, a whole month 

But angry as I was, he nevertheless got the better of me I could 
not hold out for four days He began as he always did in such cases, 
for there had heen such cases already, there had been attempts (and 
it may be observed I knew all this beforehand, I knew his nasty tactics 
by heart) He would begin by fixing upon me an exceedingly severe 
stare, keeping it up for several minutes at a time, particularly on meet- 
ing me or seeing me out of the house If I held out and pretended not 
to notice these stares he would, still in silence, proceed to further 
tortures All at once, d propos of nothing, he would glide softly into 
my room, when I was pacing up and down or reading, stand at the 
door, one hand behind his back and one foot back of the other, and 
fix upon me a stare more than severe, utterly contemptuous If I sud- 
denly asked him what he wanted he would make me no answer but 
continue staring at me persistently for some seconds, then, with a 
peculiar compression of his lips and a most significant air, deliberately 
turn around and deliberately go back to his room Two hours later he 
would come out again, and again present himself before me in the 
same way Sometimes I was so infuriated I did not even ask him what 
he wanted but simply raised my head sharply and imperiously and 
began staring back at him We stared at one another for two minutes, 
at last he turned with deliberation and dignity and went back again 
for two hours 

If I were still not brought to reason by all this but persisted in my 
revolt, he would suddenly begin sighing while he looked at me, long, 
deep sighs as though measuring by them the depths of my moral 
degradation, and, of course, it ended at la^t by. his triumphing com- 
pletely I raged and shouted, but still was forced to do what he wanted 

This time the usual staring maneuvers had scarcely begun when 1 
lost my temper and flew at him m a fury 1 was irritated beyond en- 
durance, and not only on his account 
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"Wait'" I cited in a frenzy as be was slowly and silently turning, 
with one hand behind his bade, to go to his room. '"Wait' Qime bade, 
oune bade, I tell you'" and 1 must have screamed so unnaturally that 
he turned around and even looked at me with some wonder However, 
he persisted in saying nothing, and that infuriated me 

' How dare you come and look at me like that without being sent 
for’ Answer me'” 

After looking at me calmly for half a minute, he began turning 
round again 

"Waif” I roared, running up to him "Don’t stir' 'There Answer, 
now — what did you come to look at’" 

"If you have any order to give me it’s my duty to carry it out,” 
he answered after another silent pause, with a slow, measured lisp, 
raising his eyebrows and calmly twisting his head from side to side, all 
this with exasperatmg composure 

"That's not what I'm asking you about, you torturer'" I shouted, 
turning crimson with anger "I'll tell you myself why you came here 
You see, I don't give you your wages, but you are so proud you don't 
want to bow down and ask for them, and so you come to punish me 
with your stupid stares, to worry me, and you have no sus-pi-cion how 
stupid It IS — stupid, stupid, stupid, stupid'" 

He would have turned around again without a word, but I seized 
him 

"Listen,” I shouted to him, "here's the money, do you see, here it 
IS [I took It out of the table drawer], here are the seven rubles, in 
full, but you're not going to get them You — are — not — agoing — to 
— get — them until you come respectfully with bowed head and beg 
my pardon You hear’” 

"That cannot be," he answered with the most preternatural self- 
confidence 

"It shall be so,” I said “I give you my word of honor it shall be'” 

"And there’s nothing for me to beg your pardon for,” he went on, 
as though he had not noticed my exclamations at all "And, besides, 
you called me a 'torturer,' for which I can summons you to the police 
station at any time, for an insulting action ” 

"Go, summons me,” I roared "Go at once, this very minute, this 
very second' You are a torturer all the same' A torturer'” 

But he merely looked at me, then turned, and, regardless of my loud 
calls to him, walked to his room with an even step and without looking 
around 
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"If it had oot been for Liza nothing of this would have happened,” 
1 decided inwardly. Then, after waiting a minute, I went myself behmd 
his screen with a dignified and solemn air, though my heart was beatmg 
slowly and violently 

"Apollon,” I said quietly and emphatically, though I was breathless, 
"go at once without a minute's delay and fetch the police officer " 
He had meanwhile settled himself at his table, put on his spectacles, 
and picked up some garment he was mending But, hearing my order, 
he burst into a guffaw 

"At once, go this minute' Go on or else you can’t imagine what 
will happen ” 

"You are certainly out of your mind,” he observed without even 
raising his head, lisping as deliberately as ever and threading his needle 
"Whoever heard of a man sending for the police against himself ^ 
And as for being frightened — you are upsetting yourself about noth- 
ing, for nothing will come of it ” 

"Go'" I shrieked, shaking him by the shoulder I felt I would strike 
him in a minute 

But I did not notice the door from the passage softly and slowly 
open at that instant and a figure come in, stop short, and begin staring 
at us m perplexity I glanced, nearly swooned with shame, and rushed 
back to my room There, clutching at my hair with both hands, I 
leaned my head against the wall and stood thus motionless 
Two minutes later I heard Apollon’s deliberate footsteps 
"There’s some woman asking for you," he said, looking at me 
with peculiar severity Then he stood aside and let in Liza He would 
not go away, but stared at as sarcastically 

"Go away, go away," I commanded in desperation At that moment 
my clock began whirring and wheezing and struck seven 


IX 

And into my house, calm and fearless. 

As its full mistress walk thou in 

I stood before her crushed, crestfallen, revoltingly confused, and I 
believe I smiled as I did my utmost to wrap myself in the folds of my 
ragged quilted dressing gown — exactly as, in a fit of depression, I 
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had imagined the scene not long before After standing over us for 
a couple of minutes Apollon went awa^, but that did not put me any 
more at ease What made it worse was that she, too, was overwhelmed 
with confusion — more so, in fact, than I might have expected Over- 
whelmed at the sight of me, of course 

"Sit down,” I said mechanically, moving a chair up to the table, 
and I sat down on the sofa She obediently seated herself at once and 
gazed at me open-eyed, evidently expecting something from me at 
once This naivete of expectation drove me to fury, but I restrained 
myself. 

She ought to have tried not to notice, as though everything had been 
as usual, while instead of that, she And 1 dimly felt that I 

should make her pay dearly for all thts 

"You have found me in a strange position, Liza,” I began, stam- 
mering and knowing that this was the wrong way to begin "No, no, 
don't imagine anything," I cried, seeing that she had suddenly flushed 
“I am not ashamed of my poverty On the contrary, I regard my poverty 
with pride I am poor but honorable One can be poor and honorable," 
I mumbled "However . Would you like tea?” 

"No" — she was about to refuse 
"Wait a minute ” 

I leaped up and ran to Apollon I had to get out of the room somehow 
"Apollon," I whispered in feverish haste, flinging down before him 
the seven rubles which had remained all the time in my clenched 
fist, "here are your wages See, I give them to you, but for that you 
must come to my rescue bring me tea and a dozen zwieback from the 
restaurant If you won t go, you'll make me a miserable man' You 
don't know who this woman is This is — everything' You may be 
imagining something — but you don't know what that woman is'” 
Apollon, who had already sat down to his work and put on his 
spectacles again, at first glanced askance at the money without speaking 
or putting down his needle, then, without paying the slightest attention 
to me or making any answer, he went on busying himself with his 
needle, which he had not yet threaded I waited before him for three 
minutes with my arms crossed a la Napoleon My temples were dank 
with sweat I was pale, I felt But, thank God, he must have been 
moved to pity, looking at me Having threaded his needle he de- 
liberately got up from his seat, deliberately moved back his chair, 
deliberately took off his spectacles, deliberately counted the money, 
and, finally asking me over his shoulder "Shall I get enough for two?". 
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deliberately walked out of the room As I was going back to Liza the 
thought occurred to me Shouldn't I run away just as I was in my 
dressing gown, no matter where, and then let come what might^ 

I sat down again She looked at me uneasily For some minutes we 
were silent 

"I will kill hiiD,” I shouted suddenly, striking the table with my 
fist so that the ink spurted out of the inkstand 
"What are you saying'" she cried, starting 

"I will kill him' lOll him'” I shneked, suddenly striking the table 
in absolute frenzy and at the same time fully understanding how 
stupid It was to be so frenzied "You don't know, Liza, what a torturer 
he IS to me He is my torturer He went just now to fetch something, 
he — " 

And suddenly I burst into tears It was an hysterical attack How 
ashamed I felt in the midst of my sobs' But still I could not restrain 
them 

She was frightened 

"What's the matter’ What's wrong’” she cried, fussing about me. 
"Water, give me water' Over there'” I muttered faintly, though 
I was inwardly conscious that I could have got on very well without 
water and without muttering faintly But I was what is called putting 
on an act, to save appearances, though the attack was a genuine one 
She gave me water, looking at me in bewilderment At that moment 
Apollon brought in the tea It suddenly seemed to me that this com- 
monplace, prosaic tea was horribly undignified and paltry after all 
that had happened, and I blushed crimson Liza looked at Apollon 
with positive alarm He went out without a glance at either of us 
"Liza, do you despise me’” I asked, looking at her fixedly, trembling 
with impatience to know what she was thinking 
She was confused and did not know what to answer 
"Drink your tea,” I said to her angrily I was angry with myself, but, 
of course, it was she who would have to pay for it A horrible spite 
against her suddenly surged up in my heart, I believe I could have 
killed her To revenge myself on her I swore inwardly not to say a 
word to her all the time "She is the cause of it all,” I thought 
Our silence lasted for five minutes The tea stood on the table, we 
did not touch it I had got to the point of purposely refraining from 
breaking the silence in order to embarrass her further, it was awkward 
for her to begin Several times she glanced at me with mournful per- 
plexity 1 was obstinately silent I was, of course, myself the chief 
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mffjTgf, because I was fully conscious of the disgusting meanness of 
my spiteful stupidity, and yet at the same time I could not cestcain 
myself 

"1 want to— get away from there altogether,’’ she began, to break 
the silence m some way, but, poor girl, that was just what she ought 
not to have spoken about at such a stupid moment to a man as stupid 
as I was My heart positively ached with pity for her tactless and un- 
necessary straightforwardness But something hideous at once stifled 
all compassion in me, it even provoked me to greater venom 1 did 
not care what happened Another five minutes passed 

"Perhaps I am in your way," she began with timidity, hardly audibly, 
and was getting up 

But as soon as 1 saw this first impulse of wounded dignity I positively 
trembled with spite, and at once burst out 

“Why have you come to me> Tell me that, please?” I began, gasping 
for breath and disregarding all logical connection in my words 1 
longed to have it all out at once, at one sweep, I did not even trouble 
how to begin "Why have you come? Answer me, answer me'” 1 cried, 
hardly knowing what I was doing "I’ll tell you, my good girl, why 
you have come You’ve come because I talked sentimental bosh to 
you that time So now you are soft as butter and longing for fine 
sentiments again But you may as well know that I was laughing at 
you then And I'm laughing at you now Why are you shuddering? 
Yes, I was laughing at you' I had been insulted just before, at dinner, 
by the fellows who came that evening before me I came to you, mean- 
ing to thrash one of them, an officer But I didn’t succeed, I didn’t 
find him, I had to avenge the insult on someone to get even, you turned 
up, I vented my spleen on you and laughed at you I had been humili- 
ated, so I wanted to humiliate, I had been treated like a rag, so I wanted 
to show my power ’That’s what it was, and you imagined I had come 
there on purpose to save you Yes? You imagined that? You imagined 
that?” 

I knew that she would perhaps be muddled and not take it all in 
exactly, but I knew, too, that she would grasp the gist of it, very well 
indeed And so, in fact, she did She turned white as linen, tried to 
say something, and her lips worked painfully, but she sank on a chair 
as though she had been felled by an ax And all the time afterward 
she hstened to me with her lips parted and her eyes wide open, shud- 
dering in awful terror ’The cynicism, the cynicism of my words over- 
whelmed her 
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"Save you'” I went on, jumping up from my chair and dashing up 
and down the room before her "Save you from what? But perhaps I 
myself am worse than you Why didn't you throw it in my teeth when 1 
was giving you that sermon ‘But what did you yourself come here for? 
Was it to read me a sermon?’ Power, power was what I wanted then, 
sport was what I wanted, I wanted to wring out your tears, your hu- 
miliation, your hysteria — that was what I wanted then' Of course, I 
couldn't keep it up then, because I’m a foolishly wretched creature, I 
was frightened, and, the devil knows why, foolishly gave you my ad- 
dress Afterward, before I got home, I was curbing and swearing at you 
because of that address, I hated you already because of the lies I had 
told you Because I only like playing with words, only dreaming. 
But, do you know, what I really want is that you should all go to hell. 
That's what I want I want peace, yes, I’d sell the whole world for a 
copper, straight off, if only I'd be left in peace Is the world to go to 
pot or am I to go without my tea? I say that the world may go to 
pot for all I care, so long as I always get my tea Did you know that 
or not? Well, anjrway, I know that I’m a blackguard, a scoundrel, 
an egoist, a sluggard Here I ve been shuddering for the last three 
days at the thought of your coming And do you know what has 
worried me particularly for these three days? Iliat I posed as such 
a hero to you, and now you would see me in a wretched, torn dressing 
gown, beggarly, loathsome I told you just now that I was not ashamed 
of ray poverty, well, you may as well know that I am ashamed of it 
I am ashamed of it more than of anything, more afraid of it than of 
being found out if I were a thief, because I am as touchy as though 1 
had been flayed, and the very air blowing on me hurts Surely by now 
you must realize that I shall never forgive you for having found me 
in this wretched dressing gown, just as I was flying at Apollon like 
a spiteful cur The savior, the former hero, was flying like a mangy, 
unkempt sheep dog at his flunky, and the flunky was jeering at him' 
And I shall never forgive you for the tears I could not help shedding 
before you just now, like some silly woman put to shame' And for what 
I am confessing to you now I’ll never forgive you either' Yes — ^you 
must answer for it all because you turned up like this, because I am a 
blackguard, because 1 am the nastiest, stupidest, absurdest, and most 
envious of all the worms on earth, who are not a bit better than I am, 
but, the devil knows why, are never embarrassed, while I shall always 
be insulted by every louse That is my doom' And what is it to me 
that you don’t understand a word of this? And what do I care, what 
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do I care about you, and whether you go to nun there or not^ Do you 
understand’ How I'll hate you now after saying this, for having been 
here and listening Why, it's not once in a lifetime a man speaks 
out hke this, and then it is in hysterics' What more do you want’ 
Why do you sbll stand confronting me, after all this’ Why are you 
upsetting me’ Why don't you go’" 

But at this pomt a strange thing happened 1 was so accustomed to 
thinking and imagining everything from books, and to picturing 
everything in the world to myself just as I had made it up in my dreams 
beforehand, that I could not all at once take in this strange circumstance 
What happened was this Liza, insulted and crushed by me, understood 
a great deal more than I imagined She understood from all this what 
a woman understands first of all, if she feels genuine love, that is, that 
I was myself unhappy 

The frightened and wounded expression on her face was followed 
first by a look of sorrowful perplexity When I began calling myself 
a scoundrel and a blackguard and my tears flowed (the tirade was 
accompanied throughout by tears), her whole face worked convul- 
sively She was on the point of getting up and stopping me, when I 
finished she took no notice of my shouting "Why are you here, why 
don't you go away’" but realized only that it must have been very bitter 
for me to say all this Besides, she was so crushed, poor girl, she con- 
sidered herself infinitely beneath me, how could she feel anger or 
resentment’ She suddenly leaped up from her chair with an irresistible 
impulse and held out her hands, yearning toward me, though still timid 
and not daring to move forward At this point there was a revulsion in 
my heart, too Then she suddenly rushed to me, threw her arms around 
me, and burst into tears I, too, could not restrain myself and sobbed as 
I never had before 

"They won't let me — I can't be good'" I managed to articulate, 
then I went to the sofa, fell on it face downward, and sobbed on it for 
a quarter of an hour in genuine hysterics She came close to me, put 
her arms around me, and stayed thus, motionless But the trouble was 
that the hysterics could not go on forever, and (lam writing the loath- 
some truth) lying face down on the sofa with my face thrust into my 
nasty leatheroid cushion, I began by degrees to be aware of a faraway, 
involuntary but irresistible feeling that it would be awkward now for 
me to raise my head and look Liza straight in the face Why was I 
ashamed’ I don't know, but I was ashamed The thought, too, came 
into myoverwrought brain that our parts now were completely reversed. 
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that she was now the heroine, while I was just such a crushed and 
humiliated creature as she had been before me that mght — four days 
before And all this came into my nund during the nunutes I was lying 
on my face on the sofa 

My God' Surely I was not envious of her then 

I don’t know, to this day I cannot deade, and at the time, of course, 
I was still less able than now to understand, what I was feelmg 1 can- 
not get on without domineering and tyrannizing over someone, but 
there is no explaining anything by reasoning and so it is useless 
to reason 

I mastered myself, however, and raised my head, I had to do so 
sooner or later And I am convinced to this day that it was just because 
I was ashamed to look at her that another feeling was suddenly kindled 
and flamed up in my heart — a feeling of mastery and possession My 
eyes gleamed with passion and I gripped her hands tightly How I hated 
her and how I was drawn to her at that minute' The one feeling inten- 
sified the other It was almost like an act of vengeance At first there 
was a look of amazement, even of terror on her face, but only for one 
instant She warmly and rapturously embraced me 


X 

A quarter of an hour later I was rushing up and down the room in 
frenzied impatience, from minute to minute I went up to the screen 
and peeped through the crack at Liza She was sitting on the ground 
with her head leaning against the bed, and must have been crying. 
But she did not go away, and that irritated me This time she understood 
it all I had insulted her finally, but there’s no need to describe it 

She realized that my outburst of passion had been simply revenge, a 
fresh humiliation, and that to my earlier, almost causeless hatred was 
added now a personal hatred, born of envy ’Though I do not maintain 
positively that she understood all this distinctly, but she certainly did 
fully understand that I was a despicable man, and, what was worse, 
incapable of loving her 

I know I shall be told that this is incredible — but it is incredible to 
be as spiteful and stupid as I was, it may be added that it was strange 
I should not love her, or, at any rate, appreaate her love Why is it 
strange^ In the first place, by then I was incapable of love, for I repeat. 
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with me loving meant tyrannizmg and showing my moral supenonty 
I have never in my life been able to imagine any other sort of love, and 
have nowadays come to the point of sometimes thinking that love really 
consists in the right — freely given by the beloved — to tyrannize over 
her 

Even m my underground dreams I did not imagine love except as 
a struggle I began it always with hatred and ended it with moral sub- 
jugation, and afterward I never knew what to do with the subjugated 
object And what is there to wonder at in that, since I had succeeded 
in so corrupting myself, since I was so out of touch with "real life,” 
as to have actually thought of reproaching her and putting her to shame 
for having come to me to hear "fine sentiments”, and did not even 
guess that she had come, not to hear fine sentiments but to love me, 
because to a woman all reformation, all salvation from any sort of ruin, 
and all moral renewal, is contained in love and can only show itself 
in that form 

I did not hate her so much, however, when I was dashing about the 
room and peeping through the crack in the screen I was only insuffer- 
ably oppressed by her being here I wanted her to disappear I wanted 
"peace," to be leh alone in my underground world Real life oppressed 
me with Its novelty so much that I could hardly breathe 

But several minutes passed and she still remained, without stirring, 
as though she were unconscious I had the shamelessness to tap softly 
on the screen as though to remind her She started, sprang up, and flew 
to seek her kerchief, her hat, her coat, as though making her escape 
from me Two minutes later she came from behind the screen and, 
with heavy eyes, looked at me I gave a spiteful grin, which was forced, 
however, to keep up appearances, and turned away from her eyes 

"Good-by” she said, going toward the door 

I ran up to her, seized her hand, opened it, thrust something in it, 
and closed it again Then I turned at once and dashed away in haste 
to the other corner of the room to avoid seeing her, at any rate 

I did mean a moment ago to tell a he — to write that I did this aca- 
dentally, not knowing through foolishness, through having lost my 
head, what I was doing But I don't want to lie, and so I'll say right 
out that I opened her hand and put the money in it from spite It came 
mto my head to do this while I was dashing up and down the room 
and she was sitting behind the screen But this I can say for certain 
though I did that cruel thing purposely, it was not an impulse from 
the heart, but came from my evil brain This cruelty was so affected. 
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so purposely made up, so completely a product of the brain, of books, 
that I could not even keep it up a minute — first I dashed away to avoid 
seeing Liza, and then in shame and despair rushed after her I-opened 
the door in the passage and began listening 

"Liza' Liza'" I cried on the stairs, but in a low voice, not boldly 

There was no answer, but I fancied 1 heard her footsteps, lower down 
on the stairs 

"Liza'” I cried more loudly 

No answer But at that minute I heard the unwieldy outer glass door 
open heavily with a creak and slam violently, the sound echoing up 
the stairs 

She had gone I went back to my room hesitatingly I felt horribly 
oppressed 

I stood still at the table, beside the chair on which he had sat, and 
looked aimlessly before me A minute passed, suddenly I started, 
straight before me on the table I saw — in short, I saw a crumpled blue 
five-ruble note, the one I had thrust into her hand a minute before 
It was the same note, it could be no other, there was no other in the flat 
So she had managed to fling it from her hand on the table at the mo- 
ment when I had dashed into the coiner furthest from her 

Well' I might have expected that she would do that Might I have 
expected it’ No, 1 was such an egoist, I was so lacking m respect for 
my fellow creatures that I could not even imagine she would do so. 
I could not endure it A minute later I flew like a madman to dress, 
flinging on what I could at random and ran headlong after her She 
could not have got two hundred paces away when I ran out into the 
street 

It was a still night, and the snow was coming down thick and falling 
almost perpendicularly, covering the pavement and the empty street 
as though with a pillow There was no one in the street, not a sound 
was to be heard The street lamps gave a disconsolate and ineffectual 
glimmer 1 ran two hundred paces to the street intersection and stopped 
short 

Where had she gone’ And why was I running after her’ 

Why’ To fall down before her, to sob with remorse, to kiss her feet, 
to entreat her forgiveness' I longed for that, my whole breast was being 
rent to pieces, and never, never shall I recall that moment with m- 
difference "But — what for’” I thought Should I not begin to hate her, 
perhaps, even tomorrow, just because I had kissed her feet today’ 
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Should I give her happiness’ Had I not recognized that day, for the 
hundredth tune, what I was worth’ Should I not torture her’ 

I stood in the snow, gazing into the troubled darkness, and pondered 
this 

"And will It not be better," I mused fantastically afterward at home, 
stifling the living pang of my heart with fantastic dreams — "will it 
not be better that she should keep the resentment of the insult forever’ 
Resentment — why, it is purification, it is a most stinging and painful 
consciousness' Tomorrow I should have defiled her soul and have ex- 
hausted her heart, while now the feeling of insult will never die in 
her heart, and however loathsome the filth awaiting her, the feeling of 
insult will elevate and purify her through hatred H'm' Perhaps, too, 
by forgiveness Will all that make things easier for her, though’” 
And, indeed, I will ask an idle question here on my own account 
Which IS better — cheap happiness or exalted sufferings’ Well, which 
IS better’ 

So I dreamed as I sat at home that evening, almost dead with the 
pain in my soul Never had I endured such suffering and remorse, 
yet could there have been the faintest doubt when I ran out from my 
lodging that I should turn back halfway’ 

I never met Liza again and I have heard nothing of her I will add, 
too, that I remained for a long time afterward pleased with the phrase 
about the benefit from resentment and hatred in spite of the fact that 
I almost fell ill from misery 

Even now, so many years later, all this is somehow a very evil mem- 
ory I have many evil memories now, but — hadn’t I better end my 
"Notes’ here’ I believe I made a mistake in beginning to write them, 
anyway, I have felt ashamed all the time I’ve been writing this story 
So It’s hardly literature as much as a corrective punishment Why, to 
tell long stones, showing how I have spoiled my life through morally 
rotting in my cubbyhole, through lack of fitting environment, through 
divorce from real life and rankling spite in my underground, world, 
would certainly not be interesting, a novel needs a hero, and all the 
traits for an antihero are expressly gathered together here, and (what 
matters most) it all produces an unpleasant impression, for we are all 
divorced from life, we are all cripples, every one of us, more or less 
We are so divorced from it that we feel at once a sort of loathing 
for real life, and so cannot bear to be reminded of it Why, we have 
come almost to look upon real life as an effort, almost as hard work. 
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and we are all privately agreed that it is better in books And why do 
we fuss and fume sometimes’ Why are we perverse, askmg for some- 
thing else, without ourselves knowing what’ It would be the worse for 
us if our petulant prayers were answered Gime, try, give any one of 
us, for instance, a little more independence, untie our hands, widen 
the spheres of our activity, relax the control and we — yes, I assure you — 
we'd be begging to be under control again at once I know that you 
will very likely be angry with me for that, and will begin shouting and 
stamping Speak for yourself, you will say, and for your miseries m 
your underground holes, and don’t dare to say "all of us ” Excuse me, 
gentlemen. I'm not justifying myself with that "all of us ” 

As for what concerns me in particular, I have in my life only carried 
to an extreme what you have not dared to carry halfway, and what’s 
more, you have taken your cowardice for good sense, and have found 
comfort in deceiving yourselves So that perhaps, after all, there is more 
life m me than in you Look into it more carefully' Why, we don’t even 
know what living means now, what it is, and what it is called Leave 
us alone without books and we’ll be lost and m confusion at once We’ll 
not know what to join to, what to cling to, what to love and what to 
hate, what to respect and what to despise We are oppressed at being 
men — ^raen with real individual flesh and blood, we are ashamed 
of It, we think it a disgrace and try to contrive to be some sort of im- 
possible generalized man We are stillborn, and for generations past 
have been begotten not by living fathers, and that suits us more and 
more We are developing a taste for it Soon we shall contrive to be 
born from an idea somehow But enough, I don’t want to write more 
from underground 

IThe notes of this paradoxahst do not end here, however He could 
not refrain from going on with them, but it seems to uj that we may 
stop here j * 
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The Saltycovs are described both 
as an ancient noble family and as 
middle-class landowners Michael's 
mother seems to have been very much 
of a tyrannical terror, the satirist 
himself has given a merciless portrait 
of her in one of his works His en- 
t.re outlook on life was formed by 
a Bible which fell into his hands as 
a child, making him sense the abyss 
between the Book's desired truth and 
vulgar reality and opening his eyes 
to the nature of hypocrisy After two 
years at the aristocratic Moscow In- 
stitute he entered the Alexandrovski 
Lyceum Since Pushkin s day each 
graduating class had followed the 
custom of choosing a future Pushkin 
from its nudst, in 1844 the choice 
fell on Saltycov Upon graduation he 
entered the avil service, with very 
much the same ideahsm as Gogol's, 
and later on was to experience the 
same disenchantment that Gogol had 


felt But whereas Gogol had broken 
with the civil service very quickly, 
Saltycov had, by 1858, worked him- 
self up to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
and did not resign (to devote him- 
self entirely to literature) until 1868 

He wrote his first poem in 1841, 
but soon abandoned poetry for satire 
His first story appeared in 1847. His 
Mixed Affair is quite weak as com- 
pared with his later work, but, pub- 
lished in the fateful year of 1848 
(he was involved in the Petrashevski 
circle, just as Dostoievski was), it 
was enough to rouse such wrath in 
the authorities that he was banished 
to a provioaal hellhole for eight 
years 

He attained fame with his Pro- 
vinaal Sketches, which created a most 
profound impression Although these 
character studies of bureaucrats were 
scathingly described by Pisarev, the 
extreme Nihilist (in an article that 
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has become famous) as "flowers of 
naive humor," the perccprtrve Cher- 
nyshevskj wrote of them and their 
author "Their purpose is not at all 
to expose venal bureaucrats , they are, 
rather, a truthful, artistic picture of 
a milieu in which the conditions 
branded by the author are not only 
possible but actually unavoidable 
No one has chastised social vices in 
words more bitter, no one has ex- 
posed our social sores to us with such 
mercilessness " 

His writings are a satirical chroni- 
cle (unbroken for twoscore years) 
of Russian society They are the most 
exquisite- — and virulent — analysis of 
Czanst Russia He has himself listed 
some of his targets "the law of the 
club, double-dealing, lying, rapacity, 
perfidy, erapty-headedness " Venal 
authority, serf-owning squirearchy, 
feral bourgeoisie, weak and pol- 
troonish intellectuals — his satire was 
a puissant weapon against them all 
at a time when all struggle seemed 
unavailing He depicted with amaz 
ing vividness the disintegration and 
decay of the Russian nobility The 
Mon-Repos Retreat is the opening 
note in a funeral march of which the 
ax-strokes in Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard ace the last And in this 
genre The Colovlev Family (1872- 
1876) towers even over Oblomov 
(supreme as that novel is on another 
score) and all but dwarfs Bunin’s 
Diy Valley The Golovlev Family is 
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his greatest book, it places him in 
the forefront of Russian realists It 
has become an undisputed classic — 
ranked by some as equal to Dead 
Souls 

But it IS as a virtuoso of artistic 
satire that he 15 supreme, as a master 
of pure satire he is greater even than 
Gogol And until the utter reforma- 
tion of mankind topples the world’s 
great satirists into oblivion, hiS place 
among them is secure (His univer- 
sality the reader can judge for him- 
self from the selection here given ) 

His Fairy Tales (Vices and Vir- 
tues IS one of these) are an unfor- 
gettable, unsurpassed work of genius 
They are profound in concept, amus- 
ing in their inexhaustible good hu- 
mor, and at the same time tragic in 
their brilliant, venomous wit, their 
genial malice Their style is perfect 
Saltycov himself called it Aesopic, 
he had to evolve a special one — col- 
loquial, allusive, connotative, neolo- 
gistic — as a mask of "naive hu- 
mor" against the censorship And of 
course Saltycov’s style is another 
"despair of translators” — which may 
account for his obscurity in Eng- 
lish 

The "master of that laughter 
which makes man wise," who valued 
personal liberty and human dignity 
above all else, had no mean shate in 
drawing up the indictment of old 
Russia — that indictment of which 
Oostoievski was the last word 
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Zke Virtues and the Vices 


The Virtues and the Vices were at daggers drawn from the times of 
old The Vices led a merry Lfe and did their business cleverly, whereas 
the life of the Virtues was more on the drab side, but then they were 
cited as an example for emulation in all the A B C’s and school readers 
Yet just the same, on the quiet, they used to think "There, if only we, 
too, could manage to turn a nice little deal or two, the way the Vices 
do*" And truth compels us to say they did just that under the covei 
of the general hubbub 

It IS difficult to say what lay at the very beginning of their feud, or 
who had been the first to start it It looks as if the Virtues had been 
the instigators Sin, now, was spry and ever so wise in all sorts of 
shrewd dodges When he started covering space with great strides, 
like a fleet steed, and strutting about through all the wide world in his 
cloths-of-gold and his silks — why, the Virtues just couldn't catch up 
with him And having failed in keeping up with him and his many 
children, the Vices, they got good and sore. 

"Very well," they shook their fists at Sin, "strut about in your silks 
and satins, you insolent scalawag* Us, we’ll be respected even in sack- 
cloth and tatters*” 

But all the answer the Vices made to them was 
"Go ahead and be respected, and God be with ye*” 

The Virtues couldn't take all those sneers and they began lacing it 
into the Vices on all the highways and byways They d come out in 
their sackcloth rags and tatters on to some fork of the roads and start 
pestering the passers-by "Ain’t it true, now, all you honest folk, that 
we're near and dear to you even in our rags’" 

But the passers-by would answer them 

"My, but there s an awful lot of you old beggarwomen sprung up 
of late* On your way, now, and don’t be keeping us back* God will 
provide for you*” 

TransUted by Benuud Guilbeit Gueiaey 
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The Virtues also took a stab at turning to the guardians of law and 
order for co-operation 

"Where's your eyes? Look at what a loose rein you’ve given to the 
public Why, first thing you know, it II be mired up to its ears in Vices!" 

But all the guardians knew was to stand there and touch their caps 
to the Vices And so the Virtues were left out in the cold, all they could 
do was to threaten in vexation 

"Just you wait' You'll get a long stretch at hard labor in Siberia for 
your goin's-on'" 

But the Vices, in the meanwhile, were dashing forrarder and for- 
rarder all the time — and not only that, but bragging about it, too 

"You sure have found something to scare us with'" they taunted 
"Hard labor, indeed' As for us, it’s maybe yes and maybe no, but 
you've been in hard labor up to your ears ever since you was born' 
Lookit them spiteful things' Skin and bones, but just see how their 
eyes glitter They snap their teeth at the pie, but don’t know how to 
go about gettin’ a holt of it'" 

In short, the feud grew worse and worse with every day Ever so 
many times matters came to a pitched battle, but even here Fortune 
betrayed the Virtues, practically every time The Vices would get the 
upper hand and clap the Virtues in irons "Stay there and don’t be 
raising no fuss, you troublemakers'" And stay there they would, until 
the administrative powers would step in and set them free 

It was during one of these battles that Simple Simon, happening 
to pass by, stopped and said to the combatants 

"My, but you re silly — so silly' Why in the world are you committing 
such mayhem on one another^ For in the beginning all of you alike 
were mere attributes, and it was only later on, because of human 
sloppiness and chicanery, that Virtues and Vices came about Some 
Attributes were squeezed hard, others were given a free swing — and 
so the wheels and thingumabobs in the mechanism got out of order 
And confusion, dissension, and sorrow came to reign in the world 
But here’s what you do turn to the source primeval perhaps you may 
actually get together on some point'" 

That's what Simple Simon said, and after that he went on his way 
to the Treasury, to pay his income tax 

Whether it was that Simple Simon's words had an effect upon them, 
or whether the powder had run out and they couldn’t go on with the 
fight, the fact remains that the warriors put their swords back in then 
scabbards and got to thinking 
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However, it was the Virtues that did most of the thinking, because 
their belhes had shrunk from hunger, but as for the Vices, no sooner 
had the bugles sounded to cease fighting than they wandered off to 
attend to their scoundrelly affairs and began started living gloriously 

"It's all well and good for Simple Simon to shoot his mouth off 
about Attributes — " Humility was the first to speak up "We know 
all about them Attributes as well as he does' But then, there's some 
Attributes as struts about in velvet, and eats off of gold services, whilst 
there's others what walks around in shabby ticking and have to sit all 
day long without a bite to eat It ain’t no skin off of Simple Simon’s 
nose he’s stuffed his guts with chaff and feels righteous, but you can’t 
take old birds like us in with chaff — ^we know a hawk from a handsaw'” 

"Besides, what’s all this stuff about Attributes^" Decorum voiced 
his uneasiness "Isn’t this some sort of a trap^ There’d always been 
Virtues and there’d always been Vices, this business has been going 
on for hundreds of thousands of years, and hundreds of thousands 
of big thick books have been written about it, but, no, he’s got to come 
spang out with it ’Attributes’’ No, you just try and tackle those hun- 
dreds of thousands of books and you’ll see what a cloud of dust will 
rise from them' ” 

They deliberated and deliberated and finally decided Decorum had 
spoken truly For how many thousands of millenniums had the Virtues 
been held Virtues and the Vices Vices' How many thousands of books 
had been written about that, what mountains of paper and oceans of 
ink had been used up' The Virtues had always stood on the right hand, 
the Vices on the left, and suddenly, according to Simple Simon’s fool 
speech, you’ve got to renounce everything and call yourselves some 
sort of Attributes' Why, it was almost the same thing as renouncing 
the rights of your status and calling yourself man' As for being simple, 
simple enough it was — but then simplicity at times is worse Aan 
thievery Just go and touch something in all simplicity, and from the 
very first step you’ll fall into such an incomputable number of pitfalls 
that, like as not, you’ll leave your head behind you' 

No, there was no use in thinking about Attributes, but as for seeking 
a compromise of some sort (or making a deal, as they say), that might 
be good business Such a deal as might both cheer up the Virtues and 
be right up the Vices’ alley For, after all, even the Vices must have 
had a scare thrown into them from time to time. 

There, just the other day. Lust had been caught tn flagratite deheto 
in a bathhouse, and proceedings had been instituted, and that very 
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same night Fornication had been thrown down several flights of stairs 
in nothing but his underwear And was it so long ago that Latitudi- 
narianism had been in full and magnilicent flower, yet now it had been 
torn up, root and alP Consequently, it wouldn’t be disadvantageous 
even for the Vices to make a deal 

"My dear ladies and gentlemen' Wouldn't some one of you care to 
make a motion’ Who has some sort of an er little expe- 
dient in mind’” 

The first to respond to this call was an ancient little codger, whom 
they called Experience (there are two Experiences one Vicious, the 
other Virtuous, well, this fellow was Virtuous Experience) And he 
had a proposition 

"You will have to find," he told his fellow Virtues, "an invaluable 
someone who would be respected by the Virtues and, at the «ame time, 
one whom the Vices would not shy away from And you send him for 
a parley into the enemy's camp " 

They started looking about and, naturally, came across what they 
wanted They found two dark horses Moderation and Accuracy Both 
of them hung out in the back lots of the places settled by the Virtues, 
theirs being the portion of all orphans, but they bootlegged moonshine 
and, on the sly, received the Vices at their shebang 

However, the first time the Virtues came a cropper Their dark horses 
were both none too impressive and far too yielding to carry out the 
problem imposed upon them Hardly had they appeared at the camp 
of the Viccs, hardly had they wound up for their long-winded dis- 
course "Little by little does it, slow but sure — " when the whole horde 
of Vices started gobbling at them 

"We’ve heard all them sayings, now, many's the time You’ve been 
stalking us with them oats for a long time now, but that am t our fare' 
Git goin’, you poor little things, and God go with ye' Don’t run up 
no board-bill around here'” 

And, just as if to show the Virtues that you couldn’t put anything 
over on them, they went on an all-night bender at the Samarkand 
Tavern, and in the morning, as they were leaving, they caught Absti- 
nence and Chastity, and what they did to those poor girls was so very 
low-down that even the Tatar waiters at the Samarkand couldn't get 
over It "Nice gents, yet lookit what they’re doin''' 

It was then that the Virtues grasped that this matter was serious, 
and that they’d have to tackle it in real earnest 

There had sprouted up among them about that time a creature of 
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a neuter gender' not fish nor flesh nor good red hernng, not knight 
nor lady, but just a httle pinch of each It had sprouted, straightened 
up, and burst into flower. And the name of this indeterminate inter- 
mediate was also of the neuter gender Hypocrisy 

Everything about this creature was an enigma, beginning with its 
origin The old-timers used to say that once upon a time Resignation 
and Lechery had come to know each other in a dark hallway, and that 
this was the fruit of that union That fruit the Virtues had watered 
and nurtured communally, and then had placed it in the boarding school 
run by Mme Commeilfaut, a Frenchwoman This surmise as to its 
origin was also borne out by Hypocrisy's outward semblance, inasmuch 
as, although it never went about otherwise than with its eyes cast down 
to the floor, close observers had noted more than once that lecherous 
shadows ran rather often over its face, while its buttocks, on occasion, 
would quiver in a way that was even very far from decorous Indubi- 
tably, Mme Commeilfaut's boarding school was to a considerable 
degree to blame for this outward equivoque There Hypocrisy had mas- 
tered all the major subjects walking a chalked line, and not letting but- 
ter melt m your mouth, and getting under somebody’s everything 

in short, that assures a virtuous life But at the same time it had not es- 
caped the influence of the cancan, with which influence the walls and the 
very air of the boarding school were saturated But, besides that, Mme 
Commeilfaut had gummed up things still more by imparting to Hypoc- 
risy the details concerning its parents About the father. Lechery, she 
confessed that he was mauvais ton and impudent — he tried to pinch 
everybody About the mother. Resignation, she admitted that, although 
Resignation was not at all stunning in looks, she nevertheless cried 
out so charmingly whenever she was pinched that even such Vices as 
were not given to amatory pinching (such as Venality, Insolence-in- 
OfRce, Despondence, and the like) — well, even they could not deny 
themselves this pleasure 

And It was none other than precisely this neuter being, which kept 
its eyes cast down on the floor, yet kept looking all around with wanton 
glances from under its lowered eyelids, whom the Virtues chose to 
enter into parleys with the Vices, and to invent a common modus 
Vivendi under which both the one group and the other might lead a 
free and easy life 

"Yes, but do you know how to act the way we do^’’ Gallant Behavior 
had the notion of putting the creature through a preliminary exam- 
ination 
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"Who, me^” Hypocrisy was amazed "Why, this is how I’d go about 
it — ” 

And before the Virtues had a chance to think. Hypocrisy already 
had Its darling little eyes cast down and its tiny hands folded on its 
bosom, and the daintiest blush mantling its innocent-looking little 
cheeks Just a virgin, and that's all there was to it' 

"Look at the cunning creature' Well, now, and what about their 
ways — the way the Vices act’” 

But Hypocrisy did not even bother answering this question In an 
instant it had perpetrated something that no one could clearly perceive, 
yet realistic to such a degree that Penetration could only spit in disgust 
And thereafter they all resolved, without a single dissenting vote, 
to have pettifogger Oyster execute a general power-of-attorney for 
the prosecution of the Virtues’ lifairs and to put it in Hypocrisy's hands 
When you tackle something, don t try to back out, no matter how 
bitter the pill was to take, yet the Virtues had to sue the Vices for 
pardon So Hypocrisy went off to their vile rookery and, for very shame, 
didn't know which way to avert its eyes "This abomination has spread 
all over now'” it complained aloud, but mentally added "My, what 
a line life the Vices are leading'” And, sure enough, Hypocrisy hadn't 
gone even a mile from the habitation of the Virtues when it could sniff 
a sea at full tide on all sides of it Peals of laughter, and dancing, and 
games, the very air was filled with the din of revelry And what an 
outstanding town the Vices had built for themselves spacious, well- 
lighted, with streets and lanes, with squares and boulevards Here was 
Perjury Street, there Treason Square, and over there, actually. Dis- 
grace Boulevard 'The Father of Lies Himself ran a dive there, dis- 
pensing slander over the bar and for home consumption 

But no matter how merrily the Vices lived, no matter how experi- 
enced they were in all low-down matters, yet when they laid eyes on 
Hypocrisy even they had to gasp To look at her, she was, for all the 
world, a sure enough virgin, but whether she really was that the Devil 
himself could not make out Even the Father of Lies, who thought there 
was no vileness in the world which he could not surpass — well, even his 
eyes were popping out 

"Well,” he admitted, "it was in vain I dreamed that there was no 
one in the world more harmful than I Where do I come in’ There 
it IS, the real venom, now' My forte is brazening things out, that's 
why — not often, it's true, but just from time to time — that s why they 
give me the bum’s rush and chuck me down all the stairs But this 
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treasure, once it clings to you, you'U never get shut of It will enmesh 
you so, will entwine you so, that it’ll never let you go till it has sucked 
you bone-dry'" 

Nevertheless, no matter how great the enthusiasm that had been 
aroused by Hypocnsy, even here dissension could not be avoided The 
more substantial citizens among the V ices (the aborigines ) , who valued 
above all else the traditions of antiquity (such pillars as Sophistry, 
Inanity, Pride, Misanthropy, and their ilk) , not only refrained from 
going to meet Hypocrisy but warned others likewise 

"A true Vice has no need of concealment,” said they, "but himself 
carries his banner high and awe-inspinngly What substantially new 
thing can Hypocrisy reveal to us that we haven’t known and practiced 
since the very start of time’ Absolutely none On the contrary, it will 
teach us dangerous subterfuges and will compel us, if not to be outright 
ashamed of ourselves, then, in any event, to assume an air of being 
ashamed Caveant Consules' Up to now we have had a sufficiency of 
firm and faithful followers, but eventually they, too, beholding our 
subterfuges, may say 'The Vices sure must have gotten into a jam, 
since they'll soon have to deny their own selves'’ And they’ll turn away 
from us Vices — turn away they will' There, you'll see'” 

Thus spake the inveterate Vices-Catos, who recogmzed no new 
tendencies, nor enticements, nor conditions Having been born on a 
dunghill, they preferred to suffocate in the dung, as long as they would 
not have to depart from the traditions of their grandsires 

These were followed by another category of Vices who likewise 
did not evince any particular enthusiasm at meeting Hypocrisy, how- 
ever, not because the latter went against their grain, but because they 
already, even without the intermediacy of Hypocrisy, had secret rela- 
tions with the Virtues To this category belonged Perfidy, Disloyalty, 
Treachery, Tale Bearing, Chicanery, and the like They burst into no 
cheers of triumphant greeting, broke into no plaudits, offered no vtvas, 
but merely winked to Hypocrisy on the sly, as much as to say "Wel- 
come'” 

Be all that as it may. Hypocrisy’s triumph was nevertheless assured 
’The youthful element, in the persons of Fornication, Inebriation, Bar- 
room-Brawling, and so on, immediately called a meeting and met the 
truce-bearer with such ovations that Sophistry found himself com- 
pelled to cease his grousing forever 

"You only go upsetting everybody, you nasty old men'" the young- 
sters shouted at the elders "We want to live, but you give us the willies' 
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We’ll get into some school reader [this was especially enticing], will 
shine in the salons' The nice old ladies will simply love us'" 

In a word, grounds for agreement were found at once, so that when 
Hypiocrisy, on retummg in due time, submitted a report to the Virtues, 
It was unanimously admitted that every reason for the existence of the 
Virtues and Vices as separate and inimical groups was set aside for 
all time Nevertheless, they hadn’t the hardihood to abrogate the old 
nomenclature How could you tell, maybe it might even come in handy 
again’ Instead, they decided to use it with such discretion that it would 
be perceptible to everybody that the names covered nOthmg but dust 
and ashes 

From that time forth great hospitality sprang up between the Vices 
and the Virtues If Dissoluteness felt a yen to stay a while with 
Abstinence, he'd offer his arm to Hypocrisy — and Abstinence, having 
already caught sight of them from afar, would greet them 

"Welcome' Step right in' We was talkin’ about you just the other 
day — " 

Or the other way around If Abstinence felt a yen to try some tasty 
Lenten dish at Dissoluteness’, she’d offer her arm to Hypocrisy — and 
Dissoluteness already had his door flung wide open 

"Welcome' Step right m' Just the other day we was talkin’ about 
you — " 

On fast days they'd treat each other with Lenten dainties, on days 
when fasting was relaxed they’d treat each other with forbidden ones 
With one hand they'd make the sign of the cross, with the other they’d 
do outrageous things One eye would be turned up to heaven on high, 
the other would be lusting ever so busily and unceasingly For the first 
time the Virtues came to know frailties — but the Vices didn’t lose out 
on the deal, either On the contrary, they were saying to all and sundry 
“Never have we known any such tempting dainties as we now enjoy 
in passing'" 

As for Simple Simon, he can’t get it through his head even to this 
day How come the Virtues and the Vices had so willingly made peace 
through Hypocrisy, when it would have been far more natural to meet 
on the common ground that both the one group and the other were 
really nothing but Attributes — and let it go at that! 



Count JCco f^icolaievick 

Zolstoi 

1828-1910 


He [Tolstoi] IS on very indeterminate terms with God, but at times Chef 
remind me of the terms of two bears in one lair 

GORKI 

Dear and beloved Leo Nicolaievich 1 have not written you for a long 
lime, for I have been, and am now, lying on my deathbed I cannot get 
well , that IS out of the question But I write to tell you how glad I am 
to have been a contemporary of yours, and to make my last earnest re 
quest My friend, resume your literary work Oh, how happy I 
should be if I could believe that my supplication would prevail with 
you My friend, our great national writer, grant my request' 

TURGENEV 


Those landowning ho-^art, the 
Tolstois, are as interwoven with the 
tapestry of Russian history as the 
Pushkins and Turgenevs, the Tol- 
stoi family has produced three major 
writers, the greatest of them being, 
of course, Leo, who is credited by 
excellent critical opinion with no 
fewer than three of the ' world s 
greatest novels He was born at 
Yasnaya Polyana — Radiant (or Se- 


rene] Meadow — in the Province of 
Tula, and was orphaned at nine In 
1843 he entered the iJniversity of 
Kazan, to study Or<ental languages, 
but in 1844 to study law, he 

did not finish, however, Jeaving the 
University in 1847 He stayed at Ra- 
diant Meadow until 1851, when he 
entered the army (as a Qdet of Ar- 
tillery) in the Caucasus, where he 
saw aaion in skirmishes with the 
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mountiuieeis In 1832 he began his 
literaiy career with Childhood, pub- 
lished by Necrassov in The Contem- 
porary He took part in the Crimean 
War, the only gam Russia realized 
from that disastrous campaign was 
the Sebastopol Sketches of the young 
Tolstoi 

In 1B36 he settled in Petersburg, 
writing a series of stories evincing 
disillusionment with existing social 
conditions The appearance of Tol- 
stoi as a writer was hailed enthusi- 
astically, but he kept very much to 
himself In 1857 he resigned his 
comimssion and visited Germany, 
France, Italy, and England The next 
trip abroad was in 1859, to study 
schools, welfare institutions — and 
jails, i860 IS marked by the death 
of his brother Nicholas (literally in 
his aims) and the beginning of his 
work on IP'ar and Peace (written at 
Radiant Meadow and published 
1864-69) In 1861 he had his most 
serious quarrel with Turgenev, which 
almost led to a duel In 1862, at 
thirty-four, he married the eighteen- 
year-old Sophia Andreievna, daugh- 
ter of Dr Behrs, and went back to 
Radiant Meadow Here begins the 
stage of educating the peasants in a 
model school, and editing Radiant 
Meadow, a periodical devoted to ex- 
pounding Tolstoi s views, which at 
the time were actually regarded as 
radical (It was Tolstoi himself who 
said "We’ll do almost anything m 
the world for the toiler — except get 
off his back ") 

Anna Karenina was published 
Levin, in that novel, is the 
portrait of Tolstoi at this stage of his 
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life Roughly, the death of Tolstoi 
the Artist and the birth of Tolstoi 
the Man coincided with the pub- 
lication of the final portion of Anna 
Karenma The contiadictirms due to 
a heart overflowing with humanity 
but under the guidance of a mind 
filled with skeptiasm became more 
pronounced 

It IS a woeful error but a common 
one to regard all of Tolstoi’s writings 
as literature, merely because they 
bear his great name But the Tolstoi 
who was Pushkin’s green-oak-on-a- 
curved-seashore is not Tolstoi Sty- 
lites The rabid Tolstoians object, 
naturally, to this theorem , the dichot- 
omy, none the less, is complete 

Ten years were taken from Dos- 
toievski s creative life by Siberia 
Ten years were taken from Tolstoi’s 
aeative life by his exclusive interest 
in his religious ideas He wrote prac- 
tically nothing worthy of the name 
of literature from the final publica- 
tion of Anna Karenina in 1876 until 
1886, when his Death of Ivan Ilyich 
appeared The Tolstoians jubilantly 
chided those who had maintained 
that their god had ceased to be an 
artist "See,” they said, "his tram has 
come out of the tunnel at last'” 
Whether it actually had or not, is 
something the reader can best judge 
for himself 

Of course, the case of Tolstoi is not 
so appalling as Dostoievski’s Tol- 
stoi had his masterpieces already 
behind him, he was not afflicted by 
epilepsy, he was not only m a posi- 
tion to write, but to write in comfort , 
if he chose to carry bricks he could 
do so m a wheelbarrow, as a seignior- 
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lal whim, he did not have to lug 
them with the skirts of a convict’s 
blouse for a hod, under the knout 
of a prison guard And Tolstoi was 
ID a position to put his later works 
in the public domain (a dubious 
generosity that hardly benefited any- 
body but the publishers), instead of 
having to sell most of his early copy- 
rights and a contract for a new novel 
for fifteen hundred dollars, as Dos- 
toievski had to do On the other 
hand, Tolstoi used the powerful 
weapon of his world wide fame to 
castigate Czarism, Orthodoxy, and 
militarism with impunity, although 
not even he could escape either the 
political or the spiritual censorships 
his later, nonliterary works had to 
be published outside of Russia or, 
like Whal IS My Faith? znd My Con- 
fession, had only an illegal (though 
enormous) circulation in his native 
land And to Tolstoi's eternal credit 
jt must be pointed out that he was 
excommunicated by the Orthodox 
Church (1901), instead of indulg- 
ing in mystical nonsense about Slavic 
Orthodoxy like Dostoievski 

Nor was the effect of religion as 
harrowing in Tolstoi's case as in 
Gogol s Gogol committed the un- 
believable stupidity of Choice Pas- 
sages from Correspondence unlh 
Friends, Tolstoi published (Geneva, 
1880 8i) Criticism of Dogmatic 
Theology — one of the most impor- 
tant works of Tolstoi the Man 
Of course, nothing in this sketch is 
meant as a disparagement of Tolstoi 
the Man, the Moralist It is merely 
pointed out that Tolstoi the Man, 
the Moralist, great as his written or 


recorded moralities may be, is not 
Tolstoi the Literary Artist And if he 
did not deliberately abandon art, art 
certainly abandoned him In one in- 
stance we have his own word for it, 
as reported by his Boswell, Maude 
"When I asked Tolstoi what he 
thought of the tale (Walk in the 
Light While There is Light), he 
said 'I never hear it mentioned 
without feeling ashamed of myself 
It IS thoroughly inartistic ' " 

No literary artist has ever diva- 
gated into religiosity without los- 
ing his literary artistry, and literary 
standards should no more be applied 
to the latter day Tolstoi than to Mary 
Baker Eddy or Joanna Southcott 

From War and Peace to Sunday- 
school stories, theological tracts, and 
rehashing the Bible, from Anna 
Karenina to pleas for vegetarian- 
ism and fulmmations against liquor 
and tobacco, from Yaidstick to 
a condemnation of all art (including 
all he had himself written up to his 
getting religion, with the exception 
of two stones) , that did not earn the 
approval of that supreme critic of 
the arts, the "unperverted country 
peasant " Degeneration and Whal 
IS Arp , Tolstoi and Nordau, brack- 
eted Wine, woman, and Song have 
never wrought a comparable debacle 
in all literature 

Tolstoianism (a mixture of back 
to - the - soil - and the-simple-life-ism, 
pctit-bourgeoisie-and-muzhik Chris- 
tian anarchism, and negative Chns- 
tianity and vegetarianism, finally 
jelling into a semi-intellectual, semi- 
peasant sectarianism) was, it may be 
admitted, a necessary and not en- 
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tuely ineffectual movement in Czarist 
Russia Even today it has its follow- 
ers — but so has Fletcherism Again, 
there is absolutely no impugnment 
here of Tolstoi's utter sincerity and 
partial renunciations, nor any mini- 
mizing of his stature as a moralist It 
IS merely pointed out that not even 
a Tolstoi could reconale personal 
metaphysics with impossible social 
conditions, or transform a pink plas- 
ter mto an effective remedy Dos 
toievski became the darling of the 
reactionaries, Tolstoi the Man has 
been taken over by the anarchists 
And, ironically, Tolstoi's two great- 
est sermons — ]^ar and Ptace and 
Anna Karenina — were delivered by 
Tolstoi the Artist, a Titan among 
aeative Titans 

His death at a wayside railroad 
station after his Oedipus-like exodus 
from Radiant Meadow occasioned 
political demonstrations throughout 
Russia, while the removal of his 
living, protective presence led to un- 
speakable persecutions of Tolstoians 
by the Russian Church and State 

Some critic has said, wittily if 
unkindly, that Tolstoi was appar- 
ently given to the world solely for 
the purpose of comparison and con- 
trast with Dostoievski The best of 
such antithetical works is Merezh- 
covski's Tolstoi as Man and Artist, 
with an Essay on Dostoievski, avail- 
able. though incompletely, in an 
anonymous English version 

Tolstoi's works, with but few ex- 
ceptions, are available in numerous 
English translations, the best being 


those done, con amore, by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude 

Obviously, the ideal representa- 
tion for Tolstoi would be If'ar and 
Peace, all 600,000 words of it Or 
Anna Karenina, which runs to only 
half a million words But since nei- 
ther of these ideals is hardly feasible 
in an anthology until Gutenberg's in- 
vention IS improved by the addition 
of elasticity, it has been thought best 
to resort to an approximation of an 
alpha and omega selectivity for Tol- 
stoi Yardstick (1861) shows him at 
the height of his creative power, as 
sheer storytelling it can hardly be 
surpassed It 15 'Tolstoi in love with 
life and the forces of life , in the field 
of animal stories, an extremely rich 
one in Russian hterature (perhaps 
because in Russia it was the horse 
that was man's best friend, rather 
than the dog). Yardstick is one 
of the supreme examples The Death 
of Ivan Ilyich may be called the swan 
song of Tolstoi as creative artist, 
merging into Tolstoi-Ecclesiastes, 
and IS also a supreme achievement 
The other two stories are thoroughly 
typical of Tolstoi the preacher Both 
were, significantly, published in the 
same year as T he Death of Ivan Ilyich 
(1886) The Imp and the Crust is, 
strictly speaking, a temperance tract 
— but what a tract * It shows Tolstoi 
as a master of the fairy tale, a genre 
that has enticed so many of the great 
writing Russians And How Much 
Land Does a Man Need? will always 
remain one of the great moralities. 
It IS Tolstoi in his austerest, most 
objective vein 
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yardstick 


THE STORY OF A HORSE 


Dtdtcdied to th§ Memory of M A Stahovich *■ 


I 

Ever higher and higher rose the sky, ever wider spread the dawn 
glow, the dull silver of the dew turned paler and paler, there was less 
and less life to the sickle of the moon, the forest was becoming more 
and more resonant Men were beginning to get up out of their sleep, 
and in the seigniorial stable yard one heard more and more frequently 
equine snorting, much to-do in the straw, and even the angry high- 
pitched whinnying of the huddled horses, foolishly quarrelsome over 
something or other 

"Ho-o-o' You’ve got plenty of time, even if you’re starved,’ said 
the old drover, quickly opening the creaking gates "Where you goin’^” 
he swung at a filly that tried to get through the gates 

Nester the drover was clad in a'cossackeen girdled with a belt of 
inlaid leather, the lash of his whip was wound around his left shoulder, 
and a towel holdmg a loaf of bread was tucked in at his belt He was 
carrying a saddle and a bridle in his arms 

The horses were not in the least frightened and took no offense at 
the drover’s mocking tone, they made believe they were utterly in- 
different and leisurely walked away from the gates, except for one old 
mare, a dark bay with a flowing mane, who laid back an ear and Hung 
her croup around quickly At which a very young filly, standing behind. 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 

'The sub)ei:t was conceiYed by M A SuhovicK, author oi At Night and The 
Horseman, and was transmitted to Tolstoi by A A Stahovich — Editor 
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whom the matter did not concern in anjr way, squealed and backed up 
against the first horse she could find 

"Ho'" the drover cried out still more loudly and threateningly, and 
went to a corner of the yard 

Of all the horses in the paddock (about a hundred), the least im- 
patience was evinced by a skewbald gelding standing by himself under 
an overhang in a corner and, with his eyes half closed, licking an oaken 
post of the shed Nobody knows just what taste the skewbald gelding 
found in it, but his air was serious and thoughtful enough as he went 
through this performance 

"Keep up your shenanigans, you'" The drover addressed him with- 
out changing his tone, walking up to him and putting the saddle and 
a greasy saddlecloth in the manure near the animal 

The skewbald gelding stopped licking the post and, without stirring, 
contemplated Nester for a long time He did not give him a horse 
laugh, did not get into a temper, did not frown, but merely distended 
his whole belly and sighed, ever so heavily, and turned away The 
drover put an arm about the gelding's neck and put a bridle on him. 
"What are you sighing about^” asked Nester 
The gelding twitched his tail, as though to say "Nothing in par- 
ticular, Nester " Nester put the saddlecloth on him and then the sad- 
dle, meanwhile the gelding laid back his ears, probably by way of 
expressing his displeasure, but he was merely cursed as "Trash'" — 
after which the saddle girths were tightened At this the gelding 
sucked himself full of wind, but a finger was thrust in his mouth and 
he received a blow with the knee in his belly and had to let the wind 
out Despite this, when the shabrack girth was being tightened, he once 
more laid back his ears and even looked over his shoulder Even though 
he knew that it would not help, he nevertheless deemed it necessary 
to express his discomfort at this and would always demonstrate against 
it When he was fully saddled, he thrust out his right foreleg, which 
had fallen asleep, and took to champing at the bit, also through some 
peculiar considerations of his own, for it was high time he knew that 
the bit could not possibly have any savor 

Nester set his foot in the shortened stirrup and clambered up on 
the gelding, unwound the lash of his whip from his shoulder, freed 
his cossackeen from under his knees, settled down in the saddle with 
a peculiar coachman s-hunter's-drover's seat, and gave a tug at the reins 
The geldmg lifted up his head, evincing his readiness to go wherever 
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he was bid, but did not budge from the spot He knew that before 
starting out there would yet be much yelling from his back, that there 
would be commands to the other drover, Vasska, and to the horses 
And, sure enough, Nester began shouting 

"Vasska' Hey, Vasska' Did you let the brood mares out, or didn’t 
you? Where you headm' for, you devil' Ho-o-ol Are you asleep or 
what^ Open them gates' Let the brood mares out first,” and so on 

The gates creaked Vasska, surly and sleepy, holding his horse by 
a halter, stood near the gatepost and let the horses through 'The horses, 
following one another, stepping daintily over the straw and sniffing 
it, began going through the gate fillies, dock-maned yearling stal- 
lions, suckling foals, and gravid brood mares, the latter cautiously, 
one by one, maneuvering their heavy bellies through the gates They 
crowded through, now and then in twos and threes, laying their heads 
over the backs of those ahead and with their legs becoming livelier in 
the gateway, for which they received hearty oaths from the drovers 
every time The suckling foals at times threw themselves at the feet of 
brood mares who were not their own dams, and neighed ringingly in 
response to the choppy, tumbling calls of the brood mares 

One very young mischievous filly, as soon as she’d gotten outside the 
gates, bent her head down and off to one side, bucked with her croup 
and squealed, but just the same could not get up courage enough to 
get ahead of closely dappled gray old Zhuldyba, who, as always, went 
staidly at the very head, at a quiet, ponderous gait, her belly shifting 
from side to side 

In a few minutes the paddock, which had been so full of life, be- 
came sadly desolate, the posts of the empty shed stuck up depressingly, 
and all one could see was rumpled, manure-strewn straw No matter 
how familiar this picture of desolation was to the skewbald gelding. 
It had, in all probability, a depressing effect upon him Slowly, as 
though he were bowing, he lowered and then lifted his head, sighed 
as deeply as the shabrack girth would allow him and, shuffling his 
bent, stiff legs, ambled off after the drove, bearing old Nester on his 
bony back 

' I know what s coming next, as soon as we get out on the toad he’ll 
start striking a flint and then light up his stubby brier with its brass 
rim and a cap on a small chain,” the gelding was thinking "I m glad 
enough, because in the early morning, while the dew is still on the 
grass, I find the smell of his pipe pleasant and it remiiuls me of much 
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that was likewise pleasant, the only thing vexing me, though, is that 
once the old man gets the pipe between his te^ he always gets in 
a cocky mood, imagines he's the Lord knows what, and then sits side- 
ways — sideways, without fail, yet it’s that side which hurts me How- 
ever, God be with him, it's nothmg new for me to suffer for the 
pleasure of others, I have even begun to find some sort of horsy sat- 
isfaction in It Let the poor fellow preen himself For he can feel chipper 
only as long as nobody sees him, let him sit sideways,” reasoned the 
gelding and, stepping cautiously on his gnarled legs, walked m the 
middle of the ro^ 


II 

Having gotten the drove to the river, along which the horses were to 
graze, Nester dismounted and unsaddled the gelding The drove in 
the meanwhile had already begun to scatter slowly over the yet un- 
grazed meadow, covered with dew and a mist rising both from the 
meadow and the river curving around it 

Nester Cook the bit off the skewbald gelding and then scratched his 
throatlatch, in response to which the gelding shut his eyes as a sign 
of gratitude and pleasure 

"So you like that, you old hound'" Nester remarked 
The gelding, however, did not in the least like this caress, and it 
was only out of considerateness that he pretended to find it agreeable, 
he tossed his head as a sign of assent But suddenly, altogether un- 
expectedly and for no reason whatsoever, probably supposing that too 
great familiarity might give the skewbald gelding false notions of 
his importance, Nester without any preliminaries thrust the gelding’s 
head away from him and, swinging the bridle hard, dealt the gelding's 
bony leg a very painful blow with the buckle and, without a word, 
went up on a hillock, to a tree stump near which he usually sat 
But even though this action had hurt the skewbald gelding’s feel- 
ings, he did not betray this m any way and, slowly switching his scanty 
tail and sniffing something or other, nibbling the grass now and then 
only by way of diversion, ambled off to the river Paying no attention 
whatsoever to the cavortings of the morn-gladdened fillies or the dock- 
tailed yearling stallions and suckling foals around him, and knowing 
that the best thing of all for one's health, especially at his age, was 
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first of all to dnnk heartily on an empty stomach, and only then to 
graze, he chose a spot on the bank where it was least steep and there 
was most room and, wetting his hoofs and fetlocks, thrust his muzzle 
in the water and began suckmg in the water through his torn lips, 
twitching his fast-fiUing sides and swinging, from pleasure, his scanty 
skewbald tail, with the stump all but exposed 

A chestnut filly, always ready to start something, who was forever 
teasing the ancient and playing all sorts of nasty tricks upon him, this 
time waded up to him as though she had some business of her own 
to attend to there, but really for the sole purpose of muddying the 
water before his muzzle But the skewbald had already drunk his fill 
and, as though not noticing the chestnut filly's intention, calmly, one 
after the other, drew out his legs, which had sunk in the silt, shook 
his head and, going off to one side from the younger element, began 
to graze Shifting his legs in all sorts of ways and without trampling 
down any grass unnecessarily, he grazed for almost three hours, almost 
without straightening up, Having filled himself up so that his belly 
hung down like a sack from his gaunt, steep ribs, he distributed his 
weight on all his four ailing legs in such a way as to minimize their 
aches and pains— espeaally his right foreleg, which was the weakest 
of all — and dozed off 

There is an old age which is majestic, there is a vile one, and there 
is a pitiful old age There is an old age that is both majestic and vile 
The old age of the skewbald gelding was precisely of the last sort 

The gelding was of great height — not less than fifteen hands 
Originally his color had been pied — black and white, that is what he 
btui been, but now the raven-black spots had turned a dirty chestnut 
His markings consisted of three patches One was on the head (with 
an irregular bald spot on the side of the nose) , reaching halfway down 
the neck His mane, long and with plenty of burrs in it, was irregularly 
white and tending to chestnut A second patch went along the right 
Side and halfway down to the belly, the third patch was on the croup, 
taking in some of the tail and reaching halfway down the thighs What 
was left of his tail was whitish, streaked The big, bony head (with 
deep hollows over the eyes and a black drooping lower lip that had 
been torn at some time in the past) hung heavy and low on a neck 
that was bent from gauntness and seemed to be of wood The drooping 
lower lip exposed the blackish tongue, held by the teeth off to one 
Side, and the yellow stumps of the ground-down lower teeth The ears, 
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one of whidi was nicked, drooped low at the sides and twitched lazily 
only at rare intervals, to shoo off the flies that clung to them A tuft 
of the forelock, which was still long, hung behind one ear, the large 
forehead was depressed and rough the skin hung down in bags at 
the broad jowls The smews on neck and head had become knotted, 
quivering and trembling at the least touch of a fly The expression of 
the face was austerely patient, deeply thoughtful, and betrayed suffer- 
ing 

The forelegs were bent in a bow at the knees, there were bouillons 
on both hoofs, while on the leg where the dirty chestnut patch reached 
halfway down there was a lump as big as your fist The hind legs were 
fresher, but had been galled at the thighs, evidently a long time ago, 
and the hair no longer grew there All four legs seemed dispropor- 
tionately long owing to the gauntness of the body The ribs, although 
steep enough, were very much in evidence, and the skin was so tightly 
drawn over them that it seemed to have dried up in the hollows be- 
tween them The withers and the back were crisscrossed with traces of 
old beatmgs, while toward the croup there was a fresh sore, swollen 
and suppurating, the black Stump of the tail, with the vertebrae clearly 
defined, stuck out long and almost hairless On the chestnut-colored 
croup there was an old wound, the size of a palm, grown over with 
white hair — it looked something like a bite Another wound, healed 
into a scar, could be seen on the foreshoulder The hocks and the tail 
were soiled from a chronic disorder of the stomach The hair all over 
the body, even though it was short, was up on end But, despite the 
repulsive old age of this horse, one involuntarily stopped in thought 
after one glance at it, while a judge of horseflesh would say right off 
that this had been a remarkably good horse in its day Such a judge 
would even have said that there was but one breed in Russia which 
could have produced such broad bones, such enormous cannons, such 
hoofs, such slenderness of leg bones, such a set of the neck — and, 
chiefest of all, such a skull — an eye so large, black, and clear, such 
thoroughbred plexuses of veins about the head and neck, and such 
fine hide and hair 

There was, in reality, something majestic about the figure of this 
horse and about its horrible conjunction of the repulsive signs of 
decrepitude (intensified by the parti-coIoring of the hair) and the 
maruierisms, the expression of self-confidence and sereruty due to a 
consciousness of beauty and power 

Like a living rum he stood solitary in the middle of the dew-covered 
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meadow, while not far from him could be heard the youthful neighing 
and whinnying and stamping and snortmg of the scattermg drove. 


Ill 

The sun had already climbed above the forest and was vividly spar- 
kling on the grass and the bends of the river The dew was evaporating 
and gathering into drops, the last of the morning mist was dissipating 
like light smoke The small clouds were curly, but there was no wind 
yet The green rye, the ears forming into tubes, was bristling beyond 
the river, and there was a smell of fresh verdure and flowers The 
cuckoo was sending forth its hoarse call from the forest, and Nester, 
sprawled out on his back, was reckoning up how many more years he 
had left to live The larks were rising up over rye and meadow A 
belated rabbit got right in among the drove and then loped out into 
the open and froze near a bush, listening 

Vasska had dozed ofl, his head down in the grass, the fillies, roam- 
ing ever wider, skirted him and scattered down the slope The older 
mares, snorting, laid a light trail through the dew and were con- 
stantly looking for a spot where none would intrude upon them, they 
were no longer grazing, however, but merely fiiaking their dessert on 
tasty herbs and grass shoots The whole drove was imperceptibly mov- 
mg in a smgle direction 

And again old Zhuldyba, staidly stepping out in front of the others, 
showed them the possibility of further progress Midge, a young raven- 
black mare who had foaled for the first time, was incessantly neighing, 
choppingly and rumblingly, and, with tail up, snorted at her lilac-black 
suckling colt, young Silky Girl, her hide sleek and glossy, her head 
so low that her black, silky forelock covered her forehead and eyes, 
was toying with the grass — she'd nibble it and stop and tap her dew- 
wet foot with Its downy fetlock One of the older suckling colts, with 
his stubby, curly tail lifted" up like a panache, probably inventing a 
game for himself, had, for the twenty-sixth time by now, galloped 
around his dam, who kept calmly nibbling the grass, having already 
managed to get used to the nature of her son, and only now and then 
looking at him out of the corner of her great dark eye 

One of the smallest sucklings, black, big-headed, with his forelock 
sticking up between his ears as if he were astonished, and his little tail 
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sbli twisted to the side in which it had been turned in his dam’s belly, 
with ears cocked and his eyes stolid, stood rooted, intently watching 
the colt who was galloping and backing, and one could not tell whether 
the baby was staring in envy or condemning the other for his per- 
formance Some colts were sucking, nuzzling the teats, some, for no 
known reason, despite the calls of their dams, ;og-trotted awkwardly in 
a directly opposite direction, as though in search of something, and 
then, for some purpose equally unknown, stopped and neighed in ear- 
piercing despair, some wallowed on their sides, some were learning 
to graze, some were scratching themselves behind their ears with their 
hind legs Two other gravid mares were walking apart and, slowly 
shifting their feet, were still grazing Evidently their condition was 
respected by all, and none of the younger element ventured to approach 
and intrude on them But if some mischievous fillies did get the notion 
of coming near, a mere twitch of ear and tail sufficed to show such 
hussies the entire indecorum of such conduct 

The dock-maned yearling stallions and the yearling fillies pretended 
that they were already mature and staid, they cavorted but rarely and 
got into gay companies They grazed with decorum, arching their 
closely cropped necks like swans and, as though they, too, had tans, 
waved their docked stumps Just like the full-grown horses, they laid 
down, rolled in the grass or scratched one another The gayest company 
of all consisted of two- and three-year-olds and unmated mares Almost 
all of these went about together in a separate maidenly throng One 
could heat stamping, squealing, neighing, snorting among them They 
came together, put their heads on one another’s shoulders, sniffed one 
another, cavorted, and at times, lifting up their tails like trumpets, half 
at jog trot, half at a canter, proudly and coquettishly pranced before 
their sister fillies 

The first beauty and instigator among all these youngsters was the 
chestnut filly Whatever she started, the others followed suit, wherever 
she went, thither would the whole throng of beauties go as well The 
mischief-maker was in a particularly playful mood this morning This 
streak of gaiety had come upon her just as it comes upon men Even 
at the drenching place, having had her joke at the expense of the 
ancient, she had started running along through the water, made believe 
she had been startled by something, had gasped and then dashed off for 
all she was worth over the field, so that Vasska had had to gallop off 
after her and all the others who had followed at her heels 

After which, having grazed a little, she had begun to roll, then to 
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tease the equine crones by walking in front of their noses; then had 
cut off a suckling and had started chasing hirn, as if she would bite him 
The dam had become frightened and stopped grazing, the suckling 
bawled heartrendingly, but the mischief-m^er did him no harm what- 
soever, having merely thrown a good scare into him and staged a 
spectacle for her sister fillies, who regarded her pranks with a sym- 
pathetic eye After that she got the notion of turning the head of an 
inoffensive little roan whom a peasant was using to plow a field beyond 
the rye She proudly took her stand, leaning somewhat to one side, 
lifted up her head, shook herself, and neighed sweetly, tenderly, and 
long And there was an expression of misdiievousness and of emotion 
and of a certain longing in that neigh There was m it desire, and a 
promise of love and a longing therefor 

There, a land rail among the thick reeds passionately calls his mate 
to him as he darts from place to place, there are the cuckoo and the 
quail singing of love, and the flowers send their fragrant pollen to one 
another through their messenger the wind 

“For I, too, am young and beautiful and strong,” said the neighing 
of the mischievous filly, “yet up to now it has not been given to me to 
experience the delight of this emotion, and not only has it not been 
given to me, but never a lover — not one' — ^has yet beheld me ” 

And the neighing, fraught with so much significance, aroused a 
pensive and youthful echo from bottom land and field and was borne 
from afar to the little roan He cocked up his ears and stopped The 
peasant kicked him with his bast sandal, but the little roan was be- 
witched by the silvery sound of the distant neighing, and he neighed 
in his turn The peasant became angered, pulled at the traces, and kicked 
him in the belly so hard with the bast sandal that the neigh was cut 
short, and the roan plodded on But the roan now had a feeling that 
was both delectable and sad, and from beyond the growii^ rye for a 
long time yet there were borne to the drove the sounds of the neigh 
the roan had begun and of the angry voice of the peasant 

If from the mere sound of this call the little roan could have lost his 
senses to the extent of forgetting his duty, what would have befallen 
him if he could have seen the mischief-maker in all her beauty, could 
have seen how she, with her ears cocked, her nostrils distended, sucking 
in the air, and yearning to be off somewhere, her whole young and 
beautiful body quivering, was calling him^ 

But the mischief-maker did not spend much time in thinking of 
her impressions When the call of the roan had died away she neighed 
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mockiogljr again and, lowering her head, began pawing the ground, 
after which she went to awaken and tease the skewbald gelding The 
skewbald gelding was an eternal martyr and butt for these haf^y young- 
sters He suffered more from those youngsters than fromifmen. He did 
no evil either to the ones or the others Men were motivated by needing 
him — but why did the young horses torture him^ 


IV 

He was old, they were young, he was gaunt, they were feeling their 
oats, he was woebegone, they were gay Therefore he was an alien, 
an outsider, altogether a different being, and it was out of the question 
to pity him Horses feel pity only for their own selves and only rarely 
for those in whose skin they might easily imagine themselves But then, 
was the skewbald gelding to blame because he was old and emaciated 
and disfigured’ 

It would seem not, yet, according to equine standards, he was to 
blame, and those who were always in the right were only those who 
were strong, young, and happy, those who had everything ahead of 
them, those whose every muscle quivered and whose tail went up like 
a stake from utterly uncalltd-for expenditures of energy It is even 
possible that the skewbald gelding himself understood this and during 
his calm moments agreed that he was to blame, that he had already 
lived hi5 life, that he had to pay for that life, but he was a horse, after 
all, and often could not refrain from feeling insults, sadness, and 
indignation as he looked at this younger element, punishing him for 
that very thing which they all would be subject to toward the end of 
life An aristocratic feeling was also one cause of the horses' pitiless- 
ness Every horse in the drove traced his or her pedigree either through 
sire or dam from the famous Sour Cream Pitcher, whereas no one knew 
what line the skewald was from, the skewbald was a newcomer, bought 
three years ago at a fair for eighty paper bills 

The chestnut filly, as though she were strolling about, walked up to 
the very nose of the skewbald gelding and nudged him He already 
knew what was coming and, without opening his eyes, laid his ears 
back and bared his teeth The filly turned her croup to him and made 
believe she was about to kick him He opened his eyes and walked 
off m a different direction He no longer wanted to sleep and fell to 
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grazing The mischief-maker, accompanied by her sister fillies, ap 
proached him anew A two-year-old filly, very stupid and marked with 
a star on her forehead, who always mutated the chestnut and followed 
her in everything, came up with her and, as unitators always do, began 
overdoing the very same thing the instigator was doing 

The chestnut had a way of walking up as if she were minding her 
own busmess and passing by the gelding's very nose, with never a look 
at him, so that he absolutely did not know whether he should get angry 
or not, and this was really funny She went through this performance 
this bme as well, but the filly with the starred forehe^, who was 
following the chestnut and was in a particularly gay mood, struck the 
gelding right in the chest He again bared his teeth, squealed, and 
with a spirit that could hardly be expected from him, made a dash for 
her and bit her on the thigh The little starred filly backed with her 
whole croup, and backed hard, striking painfully the ancient's 
banel-staved, prominent ribs The anaent actually rattled in his throat, 
was about to throw himself at her, but then changed his mind and, 
with a heavy sigh, walked off to one side The entire youthful element 
of the drove must have taken as a personal affront the impertinence 
which the skewbald had permitted himself against the starred filly, 
and for all the rest of that day they absolutely would not allow him 
to graze and would not give him a moment’s peace, so that the drover 
had to calm them down several times and could not understand what 
had gotten into them 

The gelding felt so hurt that he walked up of his own accord to 
Nester when the old man got ready to bring the drove back," and the 
old horse felt happier and calmer when he was saddled and mounted 
God knows what the ancient gelding was thinking about as he bore 
the ancient Nester on his back Whether he was reflecting with bitter- 
ness on the relentless and cruel younger element, or whether he was 
forgiving those who had wronged him, with that contemptuous and 
taciturn pride peculiar to ancients, the fact remains that he did not 
betray his reflections all the way home 

On this evening some cronies had come to visit Nester and, as he 
was driving the horses past the huts of the house serfs, he noticed a 
horse and cart hitched near his front steps Having corailed the drove, 
he was in such a hurry that he let the gelding mto the yard without 
taking the saddle off and, after yellmg to Vasska to unsaddle him, 
locked the gates and went off to his cronies 

Whether as a consequence of the insult inflicted on the star-marked 
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hll^, a great-granddaughter of Sour Cream Pitcher, by the "scabby 
trash" bought at a horsefair and knowing neither his sire nor dam, 
and therefore insulting the aristocratic feelings of the whole paddock, 
or as a consequence of the gelding's still carrying a high saddle without 
a mount and therefore presenting a strangely fantastic spectacle for the 
horses, the fact remains that something out of the ordinary went on 
in the paddock that night All the horses, young and old, pursued the 
gelding with their teeth bared, chasing him all over the yard, there 
were sounds of hoofs kicking against his gaunt sides, and heavy groan- 
ing The gelding could not bear this any more, he could no longer avoid 
the kicks He stopped in the middle of the yard, his face expressed the 
revolting, weak malevolence of impiotent old age, followed by despair, 
he laid back his ears — and suddenly something happened that made 
all the horses quiet down abruptly Vyazopuriha, the oldest mare of 
all, approached, sniffed the gelding, and sighed The gelding sighed 
as well 


V 

In the middle of the yard, flooded by the light of the moon, stood the 
tall, gaunt figure of the gelding still carrying a high saddle with an 
upright, knobbed pommel The other horses stood around him without 
stirring and in profound silence, as though they had learned something 
new from him, something out of the ordinary And they truly had 
learned something new, something unexpected 
Here is what they learned from him 


NIGHT THE FIRST 

Yes, I am the son of Amiable I and Country Wife According to 
the pedigree my name is Muzhik I I am Muzhik 1 according to the 
pedigree, I am Yardstick m street talk, so nicknamed by the crowd for 
my long and sweeping stride, the equal of which was not to be found 
in all Russia By birth there is not in the world a horse of better blood 
than mine I’d never have told you this What would be the use^ You 
wouldn't have recognized me, just as Vyazopuriha failed to recognize 
me, even though she had been at the Hrenovo stud with me, and who 
only now has acknowledged me You wouldn't believe me even now, 
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if it weren’t for the testimony of this Vyazopuriha I’d never tell you 
this I've no need of horsy commiseration But you wanted this Yes, 
I’m that Yardstick whom the lovers of horseflesh are searching for and 
cannot And, that Yardstick whom the Count himself used to know and 
whom he got out of his stud because I humiliated Swan, his favorite 
stallion 

When I was foaled I didn’t know what skewbald meant — I thought 
I was just a horse The first remark about my coat made, I remember, 
a deep impression upon me and my dam 

I must have been foaled late at night, toward morning, hcked down 
by my dam, I was already standing on my legs I remember that I was 
constantly wishing for something, and that everything seemed ex- 
ceedingly amazing to me and, at the same time, exceedingly simple 
Our stalls were in a long, warm corridor with a gate of latticework, 
through which you could see everything 

My dam offered me her teats, but I was still so innocent that I kept 
nuzzLng now her forelegs, now her udder Suddenly my dam looked 
around at the latticed door and, stepping over me, stood aside The 
day groom was looking into our stalls through the lattice 

“Look at that, will you — Country Wife has foaled,’’ said he, and 
began to lift the latch He walked over the fresh-strewn straw and put 
his arms around me "Just look, Taras,’ he shouted “What a skew- 
bald — just like a magpie ’’ 

I struggled free from him and stumbled to my knees 
"What a little devil'" 

My dam felt uneasy, she did not come to my defense, however, but 
merely walked a little off to one side after a heavy, heavy sigh The 
grooms came and began looking me over One of them ran off to inform 
the head groom 

'They all laughed, looking at my markings, and gave me all sorts 
of odd names Not only I, but my mother, too, did not understand the 
meaning of their words Up to now in my immediate line, as well as 
among all those of my blood, there had never been a single skewbald 
We didn't think there was anything bad about that As for my build 
and strength, they were praised by all even then 

“Look at how spry he is,” said one of the grooms ‘"rhere’s no hold- 
ing him ’’ 

Some time later the head groom came and began to wonder at my 
color, he actually seemed disappiointed 
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"Who in the world did a great freak like that take after^” he com- 
mented "The General will never let him stay at the stud Eh, Country 
Wife, you sure have fixed my wagon for me," he turned to my dam, 

' if you’d at least foaled him with a star marking — ^but, no, it had to 
be an out-and-out skewbald'' 

My dam made no answer and, as females always do in such cases, 
sighed again 

"And who the devil did he take after'* — he looks just like a muzhik," 
the head groom went on "You can t have a disgrace like that hanging 
around the stud And yet he’s good-looking — right good-looking'” 
he was saying — and so said they all as they looked at me 

A few days later the General himself came, he took one look at me — 
and again for some reason all were horrified by something — and swore 
both at me and my dam for the color of my coat 

"And jet he’s good-looking — right good-looking'” said everyone 
who looked at me 

Until spring we foals lived in the mares’ quarters, each one with his 
dam — only when the snow on the paddock roofs had already begun 
to thaw in the sun did they begin to let us out with our dams into 
the wide yard, strewn with fresh straw, but this was only rarely Here 
for the first time I came to know all those of my blood, both near and 
far removed Here I saw all the famous brood mares of the time com- 
ing out with their sucklings from the different wickets Here were 
Dutchwoman, Midge (own daughter to Sour Cream Pitcher), Scarlet 
Fever, Good and Quiet — a mount, she was, all celebrities of that day, 
they all gathered there with their sucklings, ambled about in the sun, 
rolled in the freshly laid straw and sniffed one another, just as common 
horses do I can’t forget to this day the appearance of that paddock, 
filled with the beauties of that period You would have seen there that 
same Vyazopuriha, who was then only a one-year-old, a charming, gay, 
and spirited filly, but — and this isn’t said to offend her — despite the 
fact that she’s considered a blooded rarity among you, she was at that 
time one of the poorest horses of that brood 

My piebaldness, which men disliked so, proved very much to the 
liking of horses, they all surrounded me, admired me, and made over- 
tures to me I was already beginning to forget what men said of my 
piebaldness and felt happy But I soon came to know the first grief 
in my life, and the cause of it was my dam When it had already 
begun to thaw, when the sparrows were chirruping under the sheds and 
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one felt more keenly the spring in the air, my dam began to change 
in her treatment of me 

Her whole manner changed either she would suddenly become 
playful, running through the yard, which was utterly unbecoming to 
one of her respectable age, or she would become moody and take to 
neighing, or she would bite and kick out at her sister mares, or start 
sniffing me and snorting in dissatisfaction, or, coming out into the sun, 
she would lay her head on the shoulder of her cousin. Merchant’s Lady, 
and for a long while would scratch the other's back and thrust me away 
from her teats 

One day the head groom came, ordered a halter put on her, and she 
was led out of the stable, she neighed, I answered her and darted after 
her, but she did not even look back at me Taras, the groom, put his 
arms about me just as they were shutting the door after my dam had 
been led out 

I made a dash, knocking the groom down in the straw, but the door 
was shut, and all I heard was the constantly receding neighing of my 
dam And in that neighing I no longer heard her call to me — what I 
heard was expressive of something else In answer to her neigh there 
came a migh^ answering one from k distance — as I learned later, it 
was that of Goodfellow I, who, with a groom on either side of him, 
was going to an assignation with my dam 

I don’t remember how Taras left our stall — I was far too sad, I felt 
I had lost my dam’s love forever And all because I was skewbald, 
I thought, remembering what men said about my coat, and such rancor 
overcame me that I took to knocking my head and knees against the 
walls of the stall, and kept doing that until I was all in a sweat and 
had stopped from exhaustion 

After some time my dam came back to me I heard her coming at 
a hand gallop, with an unusual stride, down the aisle and to our stall 
They opened the wicket for her, and I did not recognize her, she had 
grown so much younger and handsomer She sniffed me all over, 
snorted, and began a choppy, rumbling neigh By her whole aar 1 saw 
that she did not love me 

She told me how handsome Goodfellow I was, and about her love 
for him These assignations went on, and the relations between my 
dam and myself were becoming cooler and cooler 

Soon we were let out to graze From that tune on I learned new 
joys, which replaced for me the loss of my dam’s love I had play- 
mates, both colts and fillies All of us learned together how to graze. 
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to neigh just as the adults did, and, with our tails up, to prance around 
our dams That was a happy period Everything was forgiven me, every- 
body admired my looks and regarded with tolerance anythmg I imght 
do 'Hus did not last long 

Soon thereafter something horrible happened to me 

The gelding heaved a sigh, ever so deep a sigh, and walked away 
from the other horses 

Dawn had already begun The gates creaked, Nester entered The 
drover fixed the saddle on the gelding and drove all the horses out 
to pasture 


VI 

NIGHT THE SECOND 

As soon as the horses had been driven into the yard, they again crowded 
about the gelding 

In the month of August my dam and I were separated (the gelding 
went on) Nor did I feel any particular grief I saw that my mother 
was already heavy with a younger brother, the famous Mustachio, and 
I was no longer what I had once been I wasn’t jealous, but I felt that 
I was becoming colder toward her Besides, I knew that after leaving 
my dam I would go into the quarters where all the colts were kept, 
where we were stalled in twos and threes and where we young fellows 
were let out for an airing daily, all of us in a crowd 

There I shared the same stall with Dear Lad Dear Lad was a mount, 
and subsequently the Emperor rode on him, and he was portrayed in 
paintings and statues At that time he was just a plain suckling with 
a sleek fine coat, a small neck as arched as a swan's, and legs straight 
and slender, like harp strings He was always jolly, kindhearted and 
amiable, he was always ready to play, to lick you, and to try pranks 
on horse or man We became friends, perforce, living together as we 
did, and that friendship continued through all our youth He was jolly 
and lightheaded Even then he was becoming the great lover, flirting 
with the fillies and laughing at my innocence And to my misfortune 
I began unitating him, out of vanity, and was soon all taken up with 
love And this early inchnation of mme was the cause of the greatest 
change in my destiny It so happened that I became infatuated 
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Vyazopunha was older than I by a year, she and 1 were espeaally 
friendly, but toward the end of fail 1 noticed that she was fighting 
shy of me — 

However, I’m not going to tell you the whole unfortunate story of 
my love, she herself remembers my msane infatuation, which ended 
for me in the most important change in my life 

The drovers took to chasing her and beating me One evening they 
drove me into a special stall, 1 neighed all through the night, as though 
I had a premonition of what would take place on the morrow 

In the morning there came to the corridor of my stall the General 
himself, the head groom, the grooms and the drovers, and there was 
a terrible uproar The General was bawling out the head groom, the 
head groom was making excuses for himself, saying that he'd given 
no orders to let me have my way, but that the grooms had done so of 
their own accord The General said he’d have all of 'em horsewhipped, 
but that you couldn't keep colts stalled all the time Then they quieted 
down and left I did not understand a thing, but I saw that they had 
something or other in mmd for me 

The day after that my neighing days were over and done with for- 
ever, I became that which I am now The whole world changed in my 
eyes Everything lost its appeal for me, I withdrew into myself and be- 
came reflective At first everything was distasteful to me I ceased even 
drinking, eating, and walking about, as for play, it goes without saying 
I didn't even think of it At times Td get the notion into my head of 
kicking up my heels, of cavorting a little, of neighing a little, but imme- 
diately the fearful question would occur to me What for? What's the 
use? And my last strength would desert me 

Once, of an evening, 1 was being led home at the time when the 
drove was coming home from pasture Even from afar I caught sight 
of a cloud of dust with vague, familiar outlines of all the brood mares 
in our stud I heard cheerful, choppy neighing and the stamping of 
hoofs I stopped, despite the fact that the rope of the halter by which 
the groom was pulling me was cutting into my neck, and began looking 
at the approaching drove, as one looks at happiness lost forever and 
gone beyond retrieve They were neanng, and I made out, one after the 
other, all the familiar, beautiful, majestic, healthy, well-fed figures 
Here and there some of them also turned around to look at me I did not 
feel the pam from the halter the groom was tugging at I forgot myself 
and involuntarily, through old memories, began to neigh and started 
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running at a trot But my neighing echoed sadly, mirth-provokingly, and 
absurdly Those in the drove did not start laughing loudly, but I noticed 
that many of them, out of decency, turned away from me They, evi- 
dently, felt not only aversion but pity and conscience-struck shame, but 
above all, they felt like laughing at me They found something funny 
about my scrawny, unimpressive neck (I had lost weight at that time) , 
my great head, my long, awkward legs, and the silly jog-trot gait in 
which I had, through my habit of old, begun to cavort around my 
groom None responded to my neighing, all turned away from me I 
suddenly understood everything — understood to what an extent I had 
forever become far removed from all of them, and I do not remember 
how I came home in the wake of the groom 

Even before, I had already evinced an inclination to gravity and pon- 
dering, but now there was a decisive overturn in me My markings, 
which aroused such strange contempt in men, my fearful, unexpected 
misfortune, and also my somehow anomalous position at the stud, 
which I felt but as yet could not explain to myself no matter how 1 
tried, compelled me to withdraw into myself I pondered deeply on the 
injustice of men, who were condemning me because 1 was a skewbald, 
I pondered deeply about the inconstancy of maternal love — and female 
love in general, and the dependence of that love on physical conditions, 
and, chiefly, I pondered deeply over the qualities of that strange breed 
of animals with whom we are so closely bound and whom we call men 
— those qualities out of which issued that anomalousness of my posi- 
tion at the stud, which I felt but could not understand 

The signiflcance of this anomalousness and of the human qualities 
upon which it was based was revealed to me by the following incident 
It was in winter, during the holidays For a whole day I was given 
no fodder and was not drenched As I learned later, this was because 
our groom was drunk That same day the head groom came to my stall, 
saw that there was no fodder, began to swear in the vilest of vile words 
about the absent groom, and then went away 

The next day the groom, with another one, a crony of his, came into 
our stable to give us hay I noticed that he was particularly pale and 
woebegone — especially about the look of his long back was there some- 
thing significant and calling forth one’s compassion 

He angrily tossed the hay m the rack I was about to reach with my 
head over his shoulder, but he hit me with his fist on the nose so pain- 
fully that I leaped back Whereupon he kicked me with his boot in the 
belly 
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"If It hadn’t been lot this scaU^ creature nothin’ would have hap- 
pened,” said he 

"Why, how come’’’ asked the other groom 

"Never fear, he don’t go checkmg up on the G>unt’s horses, but he 
visits his own hoss twice a day ” 

"Why, did they give him that there skewbald, now’” asked the other 

"Whether they sold it to him or made him a present of it — who the 
hell knows If you was to starve all of the Count's horses to death, 
nothin' would happen, but how dared 1 not give h/s yearling any fod- 
der’ 'Lie down,' says he, and did he larrup me' There s no Christianity 
in him Has more pity for a brute beast than a human bein' He wears 
no cross on him, it's easy to see, he counted the lashes himself, the 
monster' The General himself never gave me no dose like that, he criss- 
crossed my whole back with welts You can see he ain’t got a Christian's 
soul " 

That which they were saying about a whipping and Christianity I 
understood well, but it was utterly obscure to me then what the words 
"his oum colt, ha colt," meant, from which I saw that people presup- 
posed some sort of connection between me and the head groom What 
that connection consisted of I could not at that time grasp, no matter 
how I tried It was only considerably later, when they separated me 
from the other horses, that I understood what was meant At that time 1 
simply could not understand the significance of calling me the property 
of a man The words "My horse” referred to me, a living horse, and 
seemed to me just as strange as "Myland,” "Myair," "My water ” 

However, these words had an enormous influence upon me I 
kept thinking of this without cease, and only long after the most diver- 
sified dealings with men did I come to understand, at last, the sig- 
nificance which men ascribe to these queer words Their significance is 
this. Men are guided in life not by deeds but by words 'They do not 
love the opportunity of doing or not doing a thing so much as they 
love the opportunity of speaking about different objects in words agreed 
upon among themselves Such words, which are considered very impor- 
tant among them, are really nothing but words, and their gist lies in the 
one word my, which they apply to different things, beings and objects — 
even to land, to men, and to horses They agree among themselves that 
only one of them may say my about one particular thing And he who 
can apply my to the greatest number of things in this game agreed upon 
among themselves is considered the happiest Why that is so I don’t 
know, but so it is Formerly I tried for a long time to explain this to 
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n^self some direct gam they may denve, but this explanation proved 
to be unjust 

Many of those men who called me, for instance, their horse, never 
rode me, but it was wholly different people who did ride me It was 
also not they who fed me, but entirely others The good things, again, 
were not done to me by those who called me their horse, but by coach- 
men, veterinaries, and, in general, outsiders Subsequently, having 
widened the circle of my observations, I became convinced that it is 
not only concerning us horses that the concept of my has no other basis 
save a low and brute human instinct, which among them is called 
the sense or right of property Man says "The house is mine," and never 
Irves in it, but merely worries about the building and maintenance of 
the house A merchant says “My shop, my dry-goods shop,” for in- 
stance, and doesn't own a suit of the best material to be found in that 
shop of his 

■There ace men who call land theirs, yet have never set eyes on that 
land and have never trodden it There are men who call other men 
theirs, but yet have never set eyes on the other men, and their sole 
relation to those other men consists of doing them evil 

There are men who call women their women or wives, but these 
women live with other men who do not own them And men do not 
strive in life to do that which they consider good, but toward calling 
as many things as possible them 

Now I am convinced that the distinction between us and men con- 
sists of just that And therefore, to say nothing whatsoever about our 
other points of superiority over men, we can through this alone boldly 
say that in the scale of living creatures we stand higher than men the 
activity of men — at least of those whom I've had to do with — is guided 
by words, whereas ours is guided by horse sense 

And so the head groom had received this right to say my horse about 
me, and because of that he had horsewhipped the groom This dis- 
covery made a strong impression on me, and together with those 
thoughts and opinions which my pied color called forth in men, and 
the reflectiveness called forth in me by my dam's betrayal, compelled 
me to become the serious and deeply reflective gelding I am 

1 was thrice misfortunate 1 was a skewbald, 1 was a gelding, and 
people had gotten the notion that I belonged not to God and to myself, 
as IS natural to every living creature, but that I belonged to the head 
groom 

The consequences of the notion they'd gotten about me were many 
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The first one, for instance, was that I was kept apart, had better fodder, 
was exercised more often, and was put earlier in harness, than the 
others I was first harnessed when I was going on my third year I re- 
member how, the first time the head groom himself, who imagined 
that I belonged to him, began to harness me amid a crowd of grooms, 
expecting me to be obstreperous or to balk They tied ropes all over me 
before backing me in between the shafts, they put a broad cross of 
leather on my back and tied it to the shafts, so that I might not throw 
myself back on my croup, whereas all I was waiting for was to show 
my eagerness and love for work 

They wondered because I started off like a veteran horse They be- 
gan pacing me and I began to practice trotting With every day 1 
scored greater successes, so that three months later the General himself 
and many others were praising my stride But what a strange thing 
precisely because they imagined I was not my own but belonged to the 
head groom, my stride took on for them an entirely different signifi- 
cance 

The stallions, my brethren, were driven on the track, they were paced 
and clocked, men came out to watch them, they were driven in gilded 
sulkies, expensive horsecloths were thrown over them I was driven in 
the unpretentious sulky of the head groom, when he had business in 
Chesmenka and other farms All this was due to my being a skewbald, 
but chiefly because I was, in their opinion, not the Count’s but the head 
groom’s own 

Tomorrow, if we’re still alive. I’ll tell you what was the most im- 
portant consecjuence to me of this right of property which the head 
groom imagined he had over me 

All that day the horses treated Yardstick with respect But Nester’s 
treatment of him was as rough as ever The muzhik’s little roan stallion 
began neighing as soon as he was nearing the drove, and the chestnut 
filly was coquetting again 


VII 

NIGHT THE THIRD 


The new moon was already born, and its slender, narrow sickle lit up 
the figure of Yardstick, standing in the middle of the yard, the horses 
were crowding around him 
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The most important — and astonishing — consequence for me of my 
being not the Count s, not God's, but the head groom’s (the skewbald 
went on), was that that which constitutes our chief merit — a spirited 
stnde — became the cause of my banishment 

They were pacing Swan around the course when the head groom 
drove me up from Chesmenka and stopped near the course Swan went 
past us He was going well, but just the same he was showing off 
there wasn't in him that effiaency which I had worked out for myself 
that faculty of having another foot come up the second the first touches 
the ground, and of not having the least effort go to waste but to have 
every effort carry you forward Swan passed by us I started going onto 
the track, the head groom did not hold me back 

"What say — want to try out my skewbald dog>” he shouted, and 
when Swan came up to us again he let me go The other had already 
gotten up speed, and so I fell back at the first lap, but in the second 
I began gaining on him, began drawing near his sulky, began to run 
side by side with him — and got ahead of him I tried it again — with 
thrsame result I was the more spirited And this threw everybody into 
panic The General asked that I be sold as quickly as possible and as 
far away as possible, so as to see nor hide nor hair of me "Or else the 
Count will find out, and there’ll be trouble ’ — that’s what he said 
And I was sold to a jobber as a shaft horse I didn’t stay on the 
jobber’s hands long I was bought by a Hussar, who had come for a re- 
mount 

All this was so unjust, so cruel, that I was glad when I was led out of 
Hrenovo and parted forever from all that was near and dear to me I 
felt far too sad among them Before them lay love, honors, freedom, 
before me — work and humiliation, and humiliation and work, to the 
end of my life' For what’ For that I was skewbald, and because, for 
that reason, I had had to become somebody’s horse 

Yardstick could not tell them more of his story that evening There 
was an occurrence in the paddock which created a great stir among all 
the horses Merchant’s Lady, a gravid mare who was overdue with her 
foaling, and who had been an attentive listener to Yardstick's story 
since Its beginning, suddenly turned around and slowly walked under 
the shed, where she began to groan so loudly that she attracted the at- 
tention of all the horses, she lay down, then she got up again, and again 
lay down The old brood mares understood what was happening to her, 
but the youngsters were all excited and, leaving the gelding, surrounded 
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the ailing mare Toward morning there was a new colt, swaying on its 
wobbly legs Nester shouted for the head groom, and the mare with her 
foal were led off to the day stable, while the rest of the horses were 
driven out without them 


VIII 

NIGHT THE FOURTH 

In the evening, when the gates were closed and everything had quieted 
down, the skewbald went on as follows 

Many are the observations, both of men and of horses, that I man- 
aged to make during the time I was passing from hand to hand I stayed 
the longest of all with two owners the Prince, who was an officer in 
the Hussars, and a little crone who lived near the church of Nicola of 
the Presentation 

At the Hussar officer's I passed the best time of my life 

Even though he was the cause of my perdition, even though he never 
loved anything or anybody, I love him now and I loved him then for 
precisely that reason 

What I liked about him precisely was that he was handsome, happy, 
rich, and because of that loved no one 

You will understand this lofty equine feeling of ours' His coldness, 
my dependence upon him, lent particular ardor to my love for him 
"Kill me, founder me.” I used to think in those days when both his 
luck and mine ran high, "and 1 11 be all the happier for that ' 

He had bought me from the jobber, to whom the head groom had 
sold me, for eight hundred rubles Tlie Hussar had bought me because 
nobody had any pied horses 

He had a mistress I knew this because I carried him to her every day, 
I carried her, too, and at times carried the two of them together 

His mistress was a Venus and he was an Adonis And I loved both 
of them for that And I lived well 

Here s how my life went in the morning the groom would come to 
attend to me — not the coachman himself, mind you, but a groom This 
hostler was a young boy, fresh from the country He'd open the door, 
let out all the horsy fumes and vapor, get nd of the manure, take off 
the horsecloths, and then begin to run a brush over my body and knock 
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out small rows of whitish fluff and the like on the floor joist, which was 
all splintery from caulks I'd nibble at his sleeve, just m horseplay, and 
paw Then, one by one, we were brought up to the trough of cold water, 
and the lad contemplated admiringly my markings, that he had worked 
at so hard, or my leg, as straight as an arrow, with its broad hoof, and 
my sleek croup and back, so smooth and broad you could bed on it 
Hay was tossed up into the high racks, oats were poured into the 
mangers of oak Then Theophan, the head coachman, would arrive 

The master and the coachman resembled each other Neither one 
feared anything or loved anybody, except his own self, and for that 
reason everybody loved them Theophan walked about in a red shirt 
and plush trousers and a sleeveless jacket I loved it when, of holidays, 
in that jacket and with his hair slicked down with pomatum, he would 
walk mto the stable and call out "There, you brute creature, you're for- 
gettin' yourself" and would prod my thigh with the handle of the 
pitchfork, yet never painfully, however, but merely as a joke I’d imme- 
diately appreciate the joke and, cocking back an ear, would click my 
teeth 

We had a coal-black stallion, one of a pair Of nights they would 
team me up in harness with him, among others This Regimental had 
no sense of humor, but was out-and-out mean, mean as the Devil I 
stood in the stall next to his, with just the barrier between us, and 
many's the tough fight we had But Theophan wasn’t afraid of him He 
used to walk straight up to him and yell at him, it looked as if the black 
would kill him, but, no, he'd side-step, and Theophan would clap the 
harness right on him 

At one time he and I were teamed up, and we dashed down Kusnetski 
Bridge, which isn't a bridge at all but a great street Neither the master 
nor the coachman was afraid they laughed, shouted at the people, and 
held us back, and turned us this way and that — so in the end the black 
didn t succeed in running over anybody 

It was in their service that I lost my best points and half my life 
That’s where they overdrenched me and ruined my legs and feet But 
despite everything that was the best period of my life' At noon they’d 
come, harness me, grease my hoofs, slick down my forelock and mane, 
and back me in between the shafts 

The sleigh was of reed-work, upholstered in velvet, the harness had 
little silver buckles on it, the reins were of silk and, at the same time, 
filleted The harness was sudi that when all the traces, all the little 
straps and things, were put on and fastened m place, you couldn't tdll 
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where the harness ended and the horse began They’d harness us ui 
the coach house Theophan would enter, with his behind broader than 
his shoulders, with a red belt that reached up to his armpits, he'd look 
over the harness, take his seat, fix his robe, put his feet in the footrests, 
pass some joke or other, always heft his whip, with which he hardly 
ever even flicked me, but just for the sake of etiquette, and would say 
"Let ’er go'" And, with every stride a frolic. I'd start out of the gate, 
and the cook, who'd come out with tlie slops, and the muzhik who’d 
brought firewood into the yard, would stand watching with goggling 
eyes 

Theophan would drive out, ride back and forth a little, and pull up. 
The flunkies would come out, other coachmen drove up And they'd 
start talking Everybody waited, sometimes we’d stand for three hours 
at the front entrance, going for a little ride occasionally and then pulling 
up again. 

At last there’d be a noise in the entry, gray-headed Tihon with his 
little potbelly would run out in his livery coat "Drive up'" At that 
time they didn’t have that coarse way of saying "Come on'” as though 
I didn’t know that it's customary to go onward and not backward 
Theophan would make a kissing sound with his lips and drive up closer, 
the Prince would come out, hurriedly and nonchalantly, as though 
there was nothing astonishing about that sleigh, or about the horse, or 
about Theophan, who’d straighten up his back and hold his arms in 
so rigid a way that it seemed impossible for him to keep it up for long 
The Prince would come out in a shako and a uniform overcoat with a 
collar of silvery beaver, which hid his handsome face with its fresh 
color and black eyebrows, a face that never should have been hidden 
He'd come out with his sword, spurs, and the brass-tipped heels of his 
galoshes jingling, walking over the carpet as though he were in a 
hurry and paying no attention to me or to Theophan — whom every- 
body, except himself, was looking at and admiring Theophan would 
make that kissing noise with his lips. I’d lean into my harness, and at 
a round honest pace we'd drive up to wherever we were going and pull 
up. I'd look at the Prince out of the corner of my eye and toss my 
blooded head and fine forelock If the Prince were in good spirits he'd 
jest with Theophan, Theophan would reply in kind, turning his hand- 
some head around just the least bit and, without lowering his arms, 
make a barely perceptible move with his reins, which was nevertheless 
perfectly comprehensible to me, and thud, thud, thud ' — I d run, ever 
more sweepingly, quivering in every muscle and throwmg the snow 
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and mire back against the dashboard At that time there was none of 
that coarse way of shouting ''Ho-o-o'” as though the coachman had a 
bellyache or something, but there was an esoteric phrase "Watch out, 
now'" — "Watch out, now'" Theophan would shout from time to time, 
and the common folk would hug the wall and stop and crane their 
necks, looking around at the handsome gelding, the handsome driver, 
and the handsome master 

I was especially fond of overtaking a trotter When we, Theophan 
and I, used to catch sight in the distance of a rig worthy of our exertion, 
we, flying like a whirlwind, would gradually float nearer and nearer 
By now, spattering mire far beyond the sleigh, I d evened up with the 
occupant and was snorting over his head, then I d even up with the 
driver's seat, with the front shaft, then I no longer saw the horse, and 
only heard his hoofbeats falling farther and farther behind But the 
Prince and Theophan and I, we all kept silent and made believe that 
we were simply out for a ride, minding our own business, that we 
weren t even noticing riders with gentle horses when we came across 
them I was fond of overtaking a good trotter, but I also loved to meet 
up with one One instant, a sound, a glance — and we had already gone 
apart and each one was flying solitarily on his own way 

The gates creaked, and the voices of Nester and Vasska were heard 


NIGHT THE FIFTH 

The weather began to change It was overcast, there was no dew of 
mornings, but it was still warm and the midges simply stuck to one As 
soon as the drove had been corralled, the horses gathered about the 
skewbald, and he ended his story as follows 

My happy life soon came to an end I had lived thus for only two 
years At the end of the second winter occurred the most joyous event 
in my life, and after it my greatest misfortune This was at Shrovetide 
I took the Prince to the races Satm-Smooth and Bullock were to run 
off a race I don't know what went on in the clubhouse But I know 
that the Prince came out and ordered Theophan to drive on into the 
track I remember I was led into the track and placed there, and then 
Satin-Smooth was placed alongside Satin-Smooth was in regular racing 
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rig, but I came on just as I was, drawing a city sleigh At a turn I showed 
hun my heels 1 was greeted by loud laughter and roars 

When 1 was led off I was followed by a aowd And five men or so 
were offering the Pnnce thousands of rubles He merely laughed, show- 
ing his white teeth 

"No," he was saying, "this isn’t a horse but a friend, I wouldn't take 
a mountain of gold for him Au revotr, gentlemen'' 

He unbuttoned the apron and got into the sleigh 
"To Ostezhenka'” 

His mistress had her apartment there And we flew off 
That was the last happy day for the Prince and me We came to her 
He called her hts But she'd fallen in love with some other man and 
had gone off with him The Prince found this out at her apartment It 
was five o'clock, and without unharnessing me he went off after her I 
was given the whip, something that had never been done to me before, 
and was let out at a gallop For the first time I changed my pace clumsily 
and became ashamed of myself, I wanted to correct it but suddenly I 
heard the Prince shouting in a voice that was not his own "Let him 
have it'" And the whip whistled and cut me, and I galloped off, my 
hind legs striking against the metal of the dashboard 

We caught up with her sixteen miles farther on I had brought him 
where he wanted, but I trembled all night long and could not eat a 
mouthful In the morning they drenched me I drank, and forever 
ceased to be the horse I had been I was sick, they tortured and maimed 
me — curing me, as men cajl it My hoofs sloughed off, I got bouillons, 
and my legs became bowed, my chest caved in, and there was listlessness 
and weakness all through my body I was sold to a coper He fed me up 
on carrots and something else, and made me over into something else 
that did not resemble me but that could take in someone who didn’t 
know much about horses There was no longer any strength, any speed 
left in me 

Besides that, the coper used to torture me every time any buyers came, 
by walking into my stall and starting in to lash me with a great whip 
and frighten me, so that he threw me into a frenzy Then he'd rub down 
the welts from the whip and lead me out 

A little old crone bought me from the coper She was forever riding 
to Nicola of the Presentation, and she used to whip her coachman 
The coachman actually cried in my stall And I learned that tears have 
a pleasant, salty taste Then the little crone died Her estate manager 
took me to the country and sold me to a dry-goods peddler, then I 
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overate on wheat and became sicker than ever 1 was sold to a muzhik. 
With him I had to plow and went almost without eatmg, and lay leg 
was almost cut o£F by a plowshare I was sick agam A gypsy got me in 
a swap He tortured me horribly and at last sold me to the manager of 
this stud And here I am 

They were all silent A drizzle began to fall 


IX 

As the drove was coming home the next evening it was met by the owner 
and a guest of his Zhuldyba, as she was nearing home, looked out of 
the corner of her eye at the two male figures one was that of the young 
owner, in a straw hat, the other was that of a military man, tall, stout, 
bloated The old mare looked out of the corner of her eye at the men 
and, crowding the owner, went past him, the others — the youngsters 
— became flustered and got in a huddle, especially when the owner 
and his guest deliberately walked in right among the horses, pointing 
something out to each other and talking 

"That dappled gray mare I bought from Voyecov,” the owner was 
saying 

"And whose is that black filly with the white legs’ Damn good- 
looking," the guest was saying They looked over many of the horses, 
making them run and stop They noticed the chestnut filly, too 

“This is one of the Hrenov breed left over, one of their mounts,” 
the owner pointed out 

They could not examine all the horses as they went past The owner 
shouted for Nester, and the old man, hastily prodding the sides of the 
skewbald with his heels, started forward at a jog trot The skewbald 
hobbled, leaning heavily on one leg, but it was evident that he would 
under no circumstances have raised any protest even if he were ordered 
to run just as he was doing, as long as his strength lasted, and to the 
end of the world He was ready even to gallop, and actually made a 
start with his right leg 

"There, I dare say there’s no better horse in Russia than this mare,” 
said the owner, pointing out one The guest praised her The owner 
began bustling, dashing, showing the horses and giving the history and 
breed of each horse 
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The guest evidently felt bored listening to him and was trying to 
think of some questions, so that he might seem interested in all this 

"Yes, yes,” he kept saying absent-mindedly 

"Just take a look," the owner was saying without heeding the 
other, look at those legs She came dear, but I have a three-year-old 
from her, already running 

' Does he run welP" asked the guest 

In this manner they went over almost all the horses, and there was 
nothing more to show And they fell silent 

"Well, what do you say — shall we go?’ 

"Let s ” 

They went through the gates The guest was glad the exhibition was 
at an end and that he d go into the house, where he'd be able to have 
a bite, a drink, a smoke, and he became visibly more cheerful 

As they were passing by Nester, who, sitting on the skewbald, was 
awaiting further orders, the guest slapped the croup of the skewbald 
with his big, puffy hand 

"There's a painted fellow,' said he ' I had )ust such a skewbald — 
remember, 1 was telling you about him?" 

The host, perceiving that it was not his horses the guest was speaking 
about, ceased even to listen but, looking over his shoulder, kept watch- 
ing his drove 

Suddenly, over his very ear, he heard a stifled, weak, senile neighing 
It was the skewbald who had sent up this neigh, then paused, and, as 
though becoming ashamed, cut it short 

Neither the guest nor the host paid any attention to this neigh and 
went on to the house 

Yardstick had recognized in the bloated old man his beloved master, 
Serpuhovskoi, the erstwhile brilliant Croesus and Adonis 


X 

The rain kept on drizzling It was g\oomy m the paddock, but it was 
quite otherwise in the manor house A sumptuous evening tea was set 
on the table in the sumptuous reception room The host, the hostess, 
and their newly arrived guest were seated at the table 

The hostess, who was pregnant (which was very noticeable because 
of her bulging abdomen, her straight, shoulders-back pose, her stout- 
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ness, and particularly her eyes, great eyes that svere meekly and sol- 
emnly directed inwardly) , was officiating at the samovar. 

The host was holding in his hands a box of special cigars, aged for 
ten years, such as no one else had, according to his words, and was about 
to boast of them before his guest The host was an Adonis of twenty- 
five, fresh, well-groomed, well-combed At home he wore a new, 
roomy, substantial suit that had been tailored m London He had large, 
expensive charms on his watch chain His cuff links were large, like- 
wise massive, of gold, mounted with turquoise His imperial was d la 
Napoleon III, and the mousetail tips of his mustache were pomatumed 
and stuck out in a manner that could have originated only in Pans 
The hostess had on a dress of silky muslin patterned with huge gay 
bouquets There was some sort of special golden pins in her thick 
ruddy hair, not quite all of it her own but beautiful nevertheless There 
were many bracelets on her arms and many rings on her fingers, and 
every one of them was expensive 

The samovar was of silver, the table service of the finest china A 
flunky, magnificent in his swallowtail and white vest and tie, stood at 
the door like a carven image, awaiting orders The furniture was of 
bentwood and brightly lacquered, the wallpaper was dark, with a large 
flower design Near the table, with her silver collar tinkling, lay an 
unusually slender greyhound bitch, which had an unusually hard Eng- 
lish name that was but poorly pronounced by both hosts, who knew no 
English In a corner, flooded over with flowers, stood an mcrusti 
grand piano Newness, luxuriousness, and rarity were wafted from it 
Everything was good, but upon everything lay a peculiar tinge of su- 
perfluousness, of riches and an absence of intellectual interests 

The host was a sportive hunter, a sturdy and sanguine fellow, one of 
those whose breed never dies out, they ride about in sable-lined over- 
coats, toss expensive bouquets to actresses, drink the most expensive 
wines of the very latest brand, in the most expensive hotels, give prizes 

in their names, and keep the most expensive 

Their visitor, Nikita Serpuhovskoi, was a man past his forties, tall, 
stout, bald-headed, with a great mustache and great side whiskers He 
must have been very handsome at one time Now he had evidently come 
down, physically and morally and pecuniarily 

He was so deep in debts that he had to go to work to avoid being 
put away He was now on his way to a provincial town to superintend 
a stud farm His influential relatives bad managed to procure this post 
for him 
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He was dressed in a military jacket and blue trousers The jacket and 
trousers were of a sort which none but a rich man would have had 
tailored for him, the same applied to his linen, his watch, too, was 
British His boots had some sort of wondrous soles, as thick as your 
finger 

Nikita Serpuhovskoi had during his lifetime run through an estate 
of two million and had run up a hundred and twenty thousand of debts 
on top of that When one bites off a chunk like that there always remains 
a sweep in life, affording one credit and the possibihty of living an- 
other decade or so almost in luxury 

The decade or so was already waning and the sweep coming to an 
end, and hfe was becoming a sad thing for Nikita He was already 
beginning to tipple, that is, to become tipsy from wine, which had never 
happened to him in former days But, correctly speaking, his tippling 
really had neither beginning nor end Most of all his decline was per- 
ceptible in the uneasiness of his glances (his eyes were becoming uncon- 
trollably shifty) and the hesitancy of his intonations and movements 
This restlessness struck one all the more because, evidently, it had come 
upon him recently, because it was evident that he had been long accus- 
tomed, throughout his life, not t6 fear anybody or anything, and that 
now he had recently come through heavy sufferings to this fear, which 
was so foreign to his nature 

The host and the hostess noticed this, they exchanged understanding 
looks, evidently deferring a detailed discussion on this subject only 
until bedtime, and bore with poor Nikita And even were attentive to 
him 

The sight of the young host’s happiness humiliated Nikita and, as he 
recalled his own irretrievable past, made him feel a sickly envy 

"Does cigar smoke bother you, Mary^ he asked, turning to the lady 
with that special tone acquired only through vast worldly experience, 
a tone polite, friendly, but not quite respectful, in which men who 
know the world speak to kept women in contradistinction to wives Not 
that he wanted to insult her On the contrary, now he would rather 
have ingratiated himself with her and her master, although he would 
not under any circumstances have admitted this to himself But he had 
already become habituated to talking like that to such women He knew 
that she herself would have wondered, would have been insulted, even, 
were he to treat her as a bom lady Also, it was necessary to hold in re- 
serve a certain nuance of a pohte tone for the lawful wife of one who 
was his equal He was always respectful with real ladies, but not be- 
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cause he shared any of the so-called convictions which are promulgated 
m the magazines (he never read all that trash about respect for the 
personality of each individual, about the insignificance of marriage, 
and so on), but because all decent people act like that, and he was a 
decent person, even though a fallen one 

He took a cigar But the host, committing a gaucherie, took a whole 
handful of cigars and offered them to his guest 
"No, you’ll see how good they are Take em ” 

Nikita put the cigars aside with his hand, and in his eyes there was 
a flicker, barely perceptible, of offense and shame 
"Thanks ” He took out his cigar case "Try mine " 

The hostess was a sensitive woman She perceived Nikita's feelings 
and hastened to start a conversation with him 

"I like cigars very much I'd smoke them myself if there weren’t 
plenty of people around me smoking them ” 

And she smiled her beautiful, kindly smile He smiled in answer, but 
without assurance He had two front teeth missing 
_"No. you take this one," the host, who was not at all sensitive, per- 
sisted "The others are milder Frttz, hnngen S/e noch eme K/ste," he 
said, "dort zwei " ^ 

The flunky, a German, brought another box 

"Which do you like best^ Strong ones^ These are very good. Take 
all of ’em," he kept thrusting them upon Nikita 

He was evidently glad that there was somebody before whom he 
could boast of his rare possessions and did not notice anything out of 
the way Serpuhovskoi lit his cigar and hastened to go on with the con- 
versation that had been started 

"Well, how much did you have to pay for Satm-Smooth^’’ he asked 
"He came high — no less than five thousand But at least I’m safe 
now What offspring he has, I must say'" 

"Do they run’’’ asked Serpuhovskoi 

"They run well Just the other day his son took three purses In 
Tula, Moscow, and Petersburg He ran against Voyecov’s Raven-Black, 
too That rat of a jockey balled him up with four different gaits, or he'd 
have left the other at the piost ’’ 

"He’s a trifle cheesy 'Too much Dutch in him — that’s what I’ll tell 
you,” said Serpuhovskoi 

"Well, what do you think brood mares are for’ I’ll show you tomor- 
* ' Fritz, briog another box. There are two here ‘ 
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row For Good Girl I gave three thousand, and two thousand for 
Tender Lady ” 

And again the host began to enumerate his riches The hostess per- 
ceived that Serpuhovskoi found this oppressive and that he was only 
pretending to listen 

"Are you going to have more tea^" she asked the host 

"I am not," said the host, and went on talking She got up, the host 
stopped her, took her around, and kissed her 

Serpuhovskoi, as he looked at them, and also for their benefit, at- 
tempted a smile that was not at all natural, but when the host got up 
and, with his arm around the hostess, took her as far as the portiere, 
Nikita's face suddenly changed, he sighed heavily, and a sudden ex- 
pression of despair appeared on his bloated face One could see even 
rancor upon it 

The host returned and, smiling, sat down opposite Nikita They were 
silent for a while 


XI 

"Ves, you were saying you bought him at Voyecov’s,” said Serpu- 
liovskoi, with apparent nonchalance 

'Yes I was speaking of Satin-Smooth I was wanting to buy some 
mares at Dubovitski's But all he had left were scrubs " 

"He went up the flue," said Serpuhovskoi — and suddenly stopped 
and looked around him He had recalled that he owed twenty thousand 
to this very fellow who had gone up the flue And if it came to saying 
that anyone had gone up the flue, then they must certainly be saying 
it about him He broke out laughing 

Both were again silent for a long while The host was running over 
in his head the things of which he might boast before his guest, Serpu- 
hovskoi was trying to think of some way to show that he did not con- 
sider himself as having gone up the flue But both found their thoughts 
functioning slowly, despite the fact that they were trying to encourage 
themselves with cigar smoke 

"Say, when do we have a drink’" Serpuhovskoi was thinking 
"I absolutely must have a drink, or else a fellow can die from bore- 
dom with him," the host was thinking 

"Well, now, ate you going to stay here long’" asked Serpuhovskoi 
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"Why, another month or so Well, shall we have supper, or what’ 
Supper ready, Fritz’" 

/niey went into the dining room There, under a lamp, stood a table 
set with candles and the most unusual delicacies siphons with tiny 
dolls for tops, unusual wines in carafes, unusual appetizers, and unusual 
vodka They had a drink, ate, drank some more, ate some more, and 
the conversation caught on Serpuhovskoi became flushed and began 
talking without any hesitancy 

They talked about women Who had what kind Gypsy, ballet girl, 
Frenchwoman 

"Well, now, have you left Mattie’” asked the host 
This was the kept woman who had ruined Serpuhovskoi 
"It wasn’t I who did the leaving but she Ah, brother, w'hen 1 think 
of what I’ve sent down the dram in my lifetime' Now I m glad, really, 
when a thousand comes my way. I’m glad, really, when I get away from 
everybody Can t stand it in Moscow Ah, what s the use of talking'” 
The host was bored listening to Serpuhovskoi He wanted to talk 
about himself — to boast Whereas Serpuhovskoi wanted to talk about 
himself — about his brilliant past The host poured out wine for him, 
and waited till the other would be through, so as to tell the other about 
himself, how his stud was now so arranged as nobody had arranged 
one before And that his Mary loved him not for his money alone, but 
that she loved him with her heart 

"I wanted to tell you that at my stud farm — ’’ he was just about to 
launch forth But Serpuhovskoi interrupted him 

"There was a time, I may say,” he began, "when I loved and knew 
how to live You’re speaking about racing, for instance, well, now, tell 
me — what’s your most spirited horse’’’ 

The host was glad of this opportunity to speak some more of his 
stud farm and had just begun, but Serpuhovskoi again interrupted him 
"Yes, yes,” he said "For with you stud owners all this is only for 
the sake of vanity, and not for pleasure, not for the full life But that 
wasn’t the way with me There, I was telling you a while ago that I 
once had a harness horse, a skewbald, of the same markings as the one 
your drover was riding Oh, what a horse' You wouldn’t know, this was 
in ’forty-two. I’d just come to Moscow and went to a jobber, and what 
do I see but a skewbald gelding With all the good points The price’ 
A thousand He was to my liking, I took him and began riding him I 
never had, and you, too, haven’t, and never will have, a horse like that I 
never knew a horse better for riding, or for strength or beauty Yon 
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were a bojr then, you couldn't know, but you must have heard, I think 
All Moscow knew him " 

"Yes, I’ve heard," the host answered grudgingly, "but I wanted to 
tell you about my own horses — " 

"So you've heard, have you’ I bought him just so, without pedigree, 
without any certificate, it was only later that I found out Voyecov and I 
tracked it down He was the son of Amiable I, they called him Yard- 
stick on account of the even way he measured off the ground Because 
of his markings he was taken out of the Hrenovo stud and given to the 
head groom, who gelded him and sold him to a jobber There are no 
such horses nowadays, my little friend' 'Ah, the time that has been' Ah, 
my youth'' " He sang from a gyjisy song He was begmning to get 
tipsy "Eh, It was a good time I was twenty-five, I had eighty thousand 
a year, I hadn't a single gray hair then, all my teeth were like pearls' 
No matter what I tackled 1 succeeded at — and it has all come to an 
end — ” 

"Well, horses weren't as spirited then," said the host, availmg him- 
self of the pause "1 11 tell you this, that my first foals started walking 
when they were only — " 

"Your horses' Why, they were more spirited then — ’’ 

"How do you mean, more spirited’" 

"More spirited I remember it all as if it were right now I left Mos- 
cow for the races on this skewbald I had no racers of my own I didn't 
like racers, I had blooded horses General Cholier, Mohammed The 
skewbald I used for driving My dnver was a fine fellow, 1 loved him 
He drank himself to the devil, too So I came to the track 

" 'Serpuhovskoi,' they tell me, 'when will you ever get yourself a 
stable of racers’' 'The devil take your gee-gees,’ I told 'em 'I’ve a 
skewbald I drive that'll beat all of yours ' 'Oh, no, he won’t’’ 'I’ll bet 
you a thousand ’ We struck hands on it, and let ’em race He beat 'em 
by five seconds, won a thousand-ruble bet for me But that’s nothing' 

I made sixty-six miles in three hours with a team of three blooded 
horses All Moscow knows that ” 

And Serpuhovskoi began to lie so neatly and ceaselessly that the 
host hadn’t a chance to put in a single word and sat with a dismal face 
opposite tlie other, and kept pouring wine into the other’s glass and 
his own, as his sole diversion 

It had already begun to dawn But they sbll sat on The host was 
excruciatingly bored He got up 
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"If It’s time to sleep, it’s time to sleep,” said Serpuhovskoi, gettiag 
up and swaying, and, puffing hard, he went to the room assigned to him 

'The master was in bed with his mistress 

"No, he’s impossible He got drunk and started lying without stop- 
ping for breath " 

"And he’s paying attention to me ’’ 

"I’m afraid he 11 be asking for money ” 

Serpuhovskoi was lying in bed with all his clothes on and was puffing 
hard 

"Looks as if I’d lied a great deal,” it occurred to him "Well, what’s 
the odds' The wine is good, but he’s a great swine Something of the 
shopkeeper about him And I, too, am a great swine," he said to him- 
self and broke into laughter “There was a time when I kept women, 
now I am being kept Yes, Winckler’s frau is keeping me I accept 
money from her Well, it serves him right However, you ought to 
undress But you’ll never get your boots off ’’ "Hey, hey there'” he 
called out, but the man who had been assigned to wait on him had long 
since gone off to sleep 

He sat up, took off his jacket and vest and managed somehow to 
clamber out of his trousers, but as for the boots, he could not pull them 
off for the longest time — his flabby belly was in the way Somehow or 
other he dragged off one boot, with the other he struggled, struggled, 
got all out of breath and all tuckered out And thus, with one foot 
stuck in the boot leg, he slumped over and started snoring, filling the 
whole room with the reek of tobacco, wine, and filthy senility 


XII 

If Yardstick recalled anything else on this night, he was distracted by 
Vasska Vasska threw a horsecloth over him and galloped off Until 
morning he kept him hitched near the pothouse door, next to a muzhik’s 
horse They licked each other In the morning the gelding was in the 
drove again and kept scratching all the time 

"Somehow or other I’m itching much too much," he thought 
Five days went by A horse doctor was called in 
"Scabs Let him be sold to the gypsies 


V 
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“What for^ Qjt his throat — only he must be got rid of at once " 

The morning was windless and clear The drove went out to the 
pasture Yardstick was left behind A frightful man arrived — ^gaunt, 
filthy, in a long black overcoat splattered with something or other He 
was a knacker He took hold of Yardstick’s rope halter, without as 
much as a look at him, and led him off Yardstick went along calmly, 
without looking back, dragging his legs as always and scraping his 
croup against the straw 

When they had come out of the gates he pulled in the direction of 
the well, but the knacker jerked him back and said 

"No need of that ’’ 

The knacker and Vasska, who was walking behind them, came to 
a little hollow back of a brick barn and, as though there was something 
special about this most ordinary spot, they halted, and the knacker, 
passing the halter to Vasska, took oflF his long coat, rolled up hts sleeves, 
and got out of his bootleg a knife and a whetstone The gelding stretched 
his head toward the halter, wanting to munch it out of boredom, but it 
was too far to reach He sighed and closed his eyes His lower lip 
drooped, the ground-down yellow teeth were exposed, and he began 
dozing off to the sounds of the knife being whetted Only his right fore- 
leg, aching so from its suppurating sore and held off to one side, quiv- 
ered now and then Suddenly he was taken under the jowls and his head 
was lifted up He opened his eyes There were two hounds in front of 
him One was sniffing in the direction of the knacker, the other just sat, 
looking at the gelding, as though it were expecting something, and 
that something was to come precisely from him The gelding glanced 
at the hounds and began rubbing his cheek against the hand that was 
holding him 

"They want to cure me, probably,” he thought "Let ’em'” 

And, true enough, he felt that something had been done to his throat 
He felt pain, he shuddered, kicked out with one leg, but held himself 
back and waited for what would come next What came next was that 
something wet began to pour out in a great stream on his neck and 
chest He heaved a sigh that distended his sides And he began to feel 
easier — far easier 

All the heaviness of his life was being eased' 

He shut his eyes and began lowering his head to one side — no one 
was holding him Then his legs began to shake, his whole body swayed 
He was not so much frightened as astonished 

Everything had become so new He was astonished, tried to dart 
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forward, upward But instead of that his legs, having stirred from their 
stance, began to weave, he started keeling over to one side and, want- 
ing to shift his feet, slumped forward and on to his left side 

The knacker bided his time, until the spasms had ceased, drove the 
hounds away when they came closer, and then took the gelding by his 
legs, turned him over and on to his back and, having ordered Vasska 
to hold one of the legs, began the flaying 

"That, too, was a hoss.” said Vasska 

"If he'd been better fed the hide would be a good one," said the 
knacker 

That evening the drove passed over the hill, and those horses who 
were going along the edge on the left could sec something red below, 
around which the dogs were fussing worrisomely and over which 
ravens and kites were flying to and fro One dog, its forepaws hard 
against the carrion, with head swinging from side to side, was tearing 
off with a rending sound that which it had sunk its fangs into The 
chestnut filly halted, stretched out her head and neck, and for long 
sniffed in the air It was all they could do to drive her off 

At dawn, in a ravine in the old forest, on a grassy dell in a hollow, 
the big-headed wolf cubs were howling joyously There were five of 
them four almost of the same size, but the fifth a tiny fellow with 
a head as big as his body The gaunt she- wolf , whose hair was shedding, 
came out of the bushes, dragging her full belly with pendant teats along 
the ground, and squatted opposite her cubs The cubs took their places 
facing her in a half circle She went up to the smallest and, getting dow'n 
on one knee and lowering her muzzle, went through a tew spasmodic 
movements and, opening her fanged maw, strained and hawked out 
a large piece of horseflesh The larger cubs crowded her, but she made 
a threatening move toward them and let the smallest one have the 
whole piece Tlie little fellow, as though he were wrathful, growl- 
ingly tucked he horse meat under him and began wolfing it In the 
same way the she-wolf hawked up meat for another cub. and a third, 
and the others, she fed all the five, and then lay down facing them, and 
rested 

In a week there were only a great skull and two cannon bones knock- 
ing about near the brick barn, all the rest had been dragged away When 
summer was coming on, a muzhik who was gathering bones for fer- 
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tilizer took away these canooD bones and the skull as well, and made 
good use of them 

Serpuhovskoi's dead body, still walking about tnis world, eating 
and drinking, was put away in the earth considerably later Neither 
his hide, nor flesh, nor bones were found to be of any use 

And even as for twenty years by now his dead body, still walking 
about the world, had been a great burden to everybody, so even the 
putting away of his body in the earth was only an extra hardship for 
people He had long since become utterly unnecessary to anybody, he 
had long since become a burden to all, but still the dead burying the 
dead found it necessary to clothe this puffy body, which had imme- 
diately begun to putrefy, in a military umform, well made of good 
cloth, to put good, well-made boots on it, to lay it away in a new, well- 
made coffin, with the freshest of little tassels at four of the corners, 
Aen place this new coffin in another, a casket of lead, and haul it off 
to Moscow, and there to unearth ancient human bones, and precisely 
there hide this putrefying body, swarming with maggots, in its new 
uniform and well-polished boots, and then throw earth over the whole 
business 

1861 


Zhe Death of fvan Jlyich 


I 

During a recess in the Mclvmski trial in the large building of the Law 
Gaurts the judiciary and the public prosecutor met in Ivan Egorovich 
Shebek’s chambers, where the conversation turned on the celebrated 
Krasovski case Fedor Vassilievich warmly maintained that it was not 
subject to their jurisdiction Ivan Egorovich maintained the contrary, 
while Peter Ivanovich, not having entered into the discussion at the 
start, took no part in it but looked through the Gazelle which had just 
been handed m 

Translated by' Louise and Ay'lmer Maude 
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"Gentlemen," he said, "Ivan Ilyich has died'" 

"You don’t say so'" 

"Here, read it yourself," replied Peter Ivanovich, handing Fedor 
Vassilievich the paper still damp from the press Surrounded by a black 
border ■were the words "Praskovya Fedorovna Golovina, with pro- 
found sorrow, informs relatives and friends of the demise of her 
beloved husband Ivan Ilyich Golovin, Member of the Court of Justice, 
which occurred on February 4 of this year 1882 The funeral will take 
place on Friday at one o’clock in the afternoon ’’ 

Ivan Ilyich had been a colleague of the gentlemen present and was 
liked by them all He had been ill for some weeks with an illness said 
to be incurable His post had been kept open for him, but there had 
been conjectures that in case of his death Alexeiev might receive his 
appointment, and that either Vinnicov or Shtabel would succeed 
Alexeiev So on receiving the news of Ivan Ilyich’s death the first 
thought of each of the gentlemen in those chambers was of the 
changes and promotions it might occasion among themselves or their 
acquaintances 

"I'll be sure to get Shtabel’s place or Vinnicov’s,” thought Fedor 
Vassilievich "I was promised that long ago, and the promotion means 
an extra eight hundred rubles a year for me besides the allowance ’’ 

"Now I must apply for my brother-in-law’s transfer from Kaluga," 
thought Peter Ivanovich "My wife will be very glad, and then she 
won t be able to say that I never do anything for her relatives ’’ 

'I thought he’d never leave his bed again, ” Peter Ivanovich said 
aloud "It’s very sad ’’ 

"But what really was the matter with him’’’’ 

"The doctors couldn’t say — at least they could, but each of them 
said something different When last I saw him I thought he was 
getting better ’’ 

"And I haven’t been to see him since the holidays I always meant 
to go ’’ 

"Had he any property’’’ 

"I think his wife had a little — but something quite trifling ’’ 

"We’ll have to go to see her, but they live so terribly far away " 

"Far away from you, you mean Everything’s far away from your 
place ’’ 

"You see, he never can forgive my living on the other side of the 
river,” said Peter Ivanovich, smiling at Shebek ’Then, still talking of 
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the distances between different parts of the city, they returned to the 
Court 

Besides considerations as to the possible transfers and promotions 
likely to result from Ivan Ilyich's death, the mere fact of the death of 
a near acquaintance aroused, as usual, in all who heard of it the com- 
placent feeling that "It's he who s dead and not I ” 

Each one thought or felt "Well, he’s dead, but I'm alive'” But the 
more intimate of Ivan Ilyich's acquaintances, his so called friends, could 
not help thinking also that they would now have to fulfill the very 
tiresome demands of propriety by attending the funeral service and 
paying a visit of condolence to the widow 

Fedor Vassilievrch and Peter Ivanovich had been his nearest ac- 
quaintances Peter Ivanovich had studied law with Ivan Ilyich and had 
considered himself under obligations to him 

Having told his wife at dinnertime of Ivan Ilyich’s death, and of 
his conjecture that it might be possible to get her brother transferred 
to their circuit, Peter Ivanovich sacrificed his usual nap, put on his 
evening clothes, and drove to Ivan Ilyich’s house 

At the entrance stood a carriage and two cabs Leaning against the 
wall in the hall downstairs near the coat rack was a coffin lid covered 
with cloth of gold, ornamented with gold cord and tassels that had 
been polished up with metal powder Two ladies in black were taking 
off their fur cloaks Peter Ivanovich recognized one of them as Ivan 
Ilyich's sister, but the other was a stranger to him His colleague 
Schwartz was just coming downstairs, but on seeing Peter Ivanovich 
enter he stopped and winked at him, as if to say "Ivan Ilyich has made 
a mess of things — not like you and me ” 

Schwartz's face w'lth his fashionable whiskers, and his slim figure in 
evening dress, had as usual an air of elegant solemnity which contrasted 
with the playfulness of his character and had a special piquancy here, or 
so It seemed to Peter Ivanovich He allowed the ladies to precede him 
and slowly followed them upstairs Schwartz did not come down but 
remained where he was, and Peter Ivanovich understood that he wanted 
to arrange where they should play bridge that evening The ladies went 
upstairs to the widow's room, and Schwartz, with seriously compressed 
lips but a playful look in his eyes, indicated by a twitch of his eyebrows 
the room to the right where the body lay 

Peter Ivanovich, like everyone else on such occasions, entered feeling 
uncertain what he would have to do All he knew was that at such 
times It IS always safe to cross oneself But he was not quite sure 
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whether one should make obeisances while doing so He therefore 
adopted a middle course On entering the room he began crossing him- 
self and made a slight movement resembling a bow At the same time, 
as far as the motion of his head and arm allowed, he surveyed the 
room Two young men — apparently nephews, one of whom was a high- 
school pupil — were leaving the room, crossing themselves as they did 
so An old woman was standing motionless, and a lady with strangely 
arched eyebrows was saying something to her in a whisper A vigor- 
ous, resolute clerical person in a frock coat was reading something in 
a loud voice with an expression that precluded any contradiction The 
butler’s assistant, Gerasim, stepping lightly m front of Peter Ivanovich, 
was strewing something on the floor Noticing this, Peter Ivanovich 
was immediately aware of the faint odor of a decomposing body 
'The last time he had called on Ivan Ilyich, Peter Ivanovich had seen 
Gerasim in the study Ivan Ilyich had been particularly fond of him 
and he had been performing the duty of a sick nurse 
Peter Ivanovich continued to make the sign of the cross, slightly 
inclining his head in an intermediate direction between the coffin, the 
reader, and the icons on the table in a corner of the room Afterward, 
when it seemed to him that this movement of his arm in crossing him- 
self had gone on too long, he stopped and began to look at the corpse 
The dead man lay, as dead men always lie, in a specially cumbrous 
way, his rigid limbs sunk in the soft cushions of the coffin, with the 
head forever bowed on the pillow His yellow waxen brow with bald 
patches over his sunken temples was thrust up m the way peculiar to the 
dead, the protruding nose seeming to press on the upper lip He was 
much changed and had grown even thinner since Peter IvTnovich had 
last seen him, but, as is always the case with the dead, his face was hand- 
somer and above all more dignified than when he was alive The 
expression on the face said that what was necessary had been accom- 
plished, and accomplished rightly Besides this, there was in that expres- 
sion a reproach and a warning to the living This warning seemed to 
Peter Ivanovich out of place, or at least not applicable to him He felt 
a certain discomfort and so he hurriedly crossed himself once more 
and turned and went out of the door — too hurriedly and too regardless 
of propriety, as he himself was aware 

Schwartz was waiting for him in the adjoining room with legs spread 
wide apart and both hands toying with his top hat behind his back 
The mere sight of that playful, well-groomed, and elegant figure 
refreshed Peter Ivanovich He felt that Schwartz was above all these 
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happenings and would not suriendet to any depressing influences His 
very look said that this incident of a church service for Ivan Ilyich could 
not be a sufficient reason for infringing the order of the session — in 
other words, that it would certainly not prevent his unwrapping a new 
pack of cards and shuffling them that evening wliile a footman placed 
four fresh candles on the table in fact, that there was no reason for 
supposing tliat this incident would binder their spiending the evening 
agreeably Indeed, he said this in a whisper as Peter Ivanovich passed 
him, proposing that they should meet for a game at Fedor Vassilievich’s 
But apparently Peter Ivanovich was not destined to play bridge that 
evening Praskovya Fedorovna (a short, fat woman who, despite all 
efforts to the contrary, had continued to broaden steadily from her 
shoulders downward and who had the same extraordinarily arched 
eyebrows as the lady who had been standing by the coffin), dressed 
all in black, her head covered with lace, came out of her own room with 
some other ladies, conducted them to the room where the dead body 
lay, and said "The service will begin immediately Please go m " 
Schwartz, making an indeterminate bow, stood still, evidently neither 
accepting nor declining this invitation Praskovya Fedorovna, recogniz- 
ing Peter Ivanovich, sighed, went close up to him, took his hand, and 
said "I know you were a true friend to Ivan Ilyich — ” and looked at 
him, awaiting some suitable response And Peter Ivanovich knew that, 
just as it had been the right thing to cross himself in that room, what 
he had to do here was to press her hand, sigh, and say "Believe me — " 
So he did all this and as he did it felt that the desired result had been 
achieved that both he and she were touched 

"Come with me I want to speak to you before it begins,” said the 
widow ' Give me your arm " 

Peter Ivanovich gave her his arm, and they went to the inner rooms, 
passing Schwartz, who winked at Peter Ivanovich commiseratingly 
"That kills our bridge game Don t object if we find another player 
Perhaps vou can cut in when you do escape,’’ said his playful look 
Peter Ivanovich sighed still more deeply and despiondently, and 
Praskovya Fedorovna pressed his arm gratefully 'When they reached 
the drawing room, upholstered in pink cretonne and lighted by a dim 
lamp, they sat down at the table — she on a sofa and Peter Ivanovich on 
a low, soft ottoman, the springs of which yielded spasmodically under 
his weight Praskovya Fedorovna had been on the point of warning 
him to take another seat, but felt that such a warning was out of keep- 
ing with her present condition and so changed her mind As he sat 
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down on the ottoman Peter Ivanovich recalled how Ivan Ilyich had 
arranged this room and had consulted him regarding this pink cre- 
tonne with green leaves The whole room was full of furniture and 
knickknacks, and on her way to the sofa the lace of the widow’s black 
shawl caught on the carved edge of the table Peter Ivanovich rose to 
detach it, and the springs of the ottoman, relieved of his weight, rose 
also and gave him a bounce The widow began detaching her shawl 
herself, and Peter Ivanovich again sat down, suppressing the rebellious 
springs of the ottoman under him But the widow had not quite freed 
herself, and Peter Ivanovich got up again, and again the ottoman re- 
belled and even creaked When this w-as all over she took out a clean 
cambric handkerchief and began to weep The episode with the shawl 
and the struggle with the ottoman had cooled Peter Ivanovich’s emo- 
tions, and he sat there with a sullen look on his face Ihis awkward 
situation was interrupted by Sokolov, Ivan Ilyich’s butler, who came to 
report that the plot in the cemetery thit Praskovya Fedorovna had 
chosen would cost two hundred rubles She stopped weeping and, look- 
ing at Peter Ivanovich with the air of a victim, remarked in French that 
it was very hard for her Peter Ivanovich made a silent gesture signi- 
fying his full conviction that it must indeed be so 

"You may smoke," she said in a magnanimous yet crushed voice, 
and turned to discuss with Sokolov the price of the plot for the grave 
Peter Ivanovich, while lighting his cigarette, heard her inquiring 
very circumstantially into the prices of different plots in the cemetery 
and finally decide which she would take When that was done she gave 
instructions about engaging the choir Sokolov then left the room 
"I look after everything myself," she told Peter Ivanovich, shifting 
the albums that lay on the table, and noticing that the table was endan- 
gered by his cigarette ash, she immediately passed him an ash tray, say- 
ing as she did so "I consider it an affectation to say that my grief pre- 
vents my attending to practical affairs On the contrary, if anything can 
— I won’t say console me, but rather distract me — it is Seeing to every - 
thing concerning him " She again took out her handkerchief as if pre- 
paring to cry, but suddenly, as if mastering her teeling, she shook her- 
self and began to speak calmly "But there's something I want to talk to 
you about ’’ 

Peter Ivanovich bowed, keeping under control the springs of the otto- 
man, which immediately began quivering under him 
"He suffered terribly the last few days 
"Did he^' asked Peter Ivanovich 
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"Oh, teinbly' He screamed unceasingly, not for mmutes but for 
hours For the last three days he screamed incessantly It was unen- 
durable I cannot understand how I bore it, you could hear him three 
rooms off Oh, what I have suffered'" 

'Is It possible that he was conscious all that time^" asked Peter 
Ivanovich 

"Yes,” she whispered "To the last moment He took leave of us a 
quarter of an hour ^fore he died, and asked us to take Volodya away ” 
The thought of the sufferings of this man he had known so inti- 
mately, first as a laughing little boy, then as a schoolmate, and later as 
a grown-up colleague, suddenly struck Peter Ivanovich with horror, 
despite an unpleasant consciousness of his own and this woman s dis- 
simulation He again saw that brow, and that nose pressing down on 
the upper lip, and felt personal fear 

"Three days of frightful suffering and then death' Why, that might 
suddenly, at any time, happen to me,” he thought, and for a moment 
felt terrified But — ^he did not himself know how — the customary re- 
flection at once occurred to him that this had happened to Ivan Ilyich 
and not to him, and that it should not and could not happien to him, 
and that to think that it could would be yielding to depression, which 
he ought not to do, as Schwartz s expression plainly showed After 
which reflection Peter Ivanovich felt reassured, and began to ask with 
interest about the details of Ivan Ilyich's death, as though death were 
an accident natural to Ivan Ilyich but certainly not to himself 

After many details of the really dreadful physical sufferings Ivan 
Ilyich had endured (which details he learned only from the effect those 
sufferings had produced on Praskovya Fedorovna’s nerves) , the widow 
apparently found it necessary to get down to business 

"Oh, Peter Ivanovich, how hard it is' How terribly, terribly hard'" 
and she again began to weep 

Peter Ivanovich sighed and waited for her to finish blowing het 
nose When she had done so he said "Believe me — ” and she again 
began talking and brought out what was evidently her chief concern 
with him — namely, to question him as to how she could obtain a grant 
of money from the Government on the occasion of her husband's death 
She made it appear that she was asking Peter Ivanovich's advice about 
her pension, but he soon saw that she already knew about that to the 
minutest detail, even better than he did himself She knew how much 
could be got out of the Government in consequence of her husband’s 
death, but wanted to find out whether she could not possibly extract 
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something more Peter Ivanovich tried to think of some means of doing 
so, but after reflecting for a while and, out of propriety, condemning 
the Government for its niggardliness, he said he thought that nothing 
more could be got Then she sighed and evidently began to devise 
means of getting nd of her visitor Noticing this, he put out his ciga- 
rette, rose, pressed her hand, and went out into the anteroom 

In the dining room, where the clock stood that Ivan Ilyich had liked 
so much and had bought at an antique shop, Peter Ivanovich met a 
priest and a few acquaintances who had come to attend the service, and 
he recognized Ivan Ilyich's daughter, a handsome young woman She 
was in black, and her slim figure appeared slimmer than ever She had 
a gloomy, determined, almost angry expression, and bowed to Peter 
Ivanovich as though he were m some way to blame Behind her, with 
the same offended look, stood a wealthy young man, an Examining 
Magistrate, whom Peter Ivanovich also knew and who was her fianci§, 
as he had heard He bowed mournfully to them and was about to pass 
into the death chamber, when from under the stairs appeared the figure 
of Ivan Ilyich’s schoolboy son, who was extremely like his father He 
seemed a young Ivan Ilyich, such as Peter Ivanovich remembered him 
when they had studied law together His tear-stained eyes had in them 
the look one sees in the eyes of boys of thirteen or fourteen who are not 
pure-minded When he saw Peter Ivanovich he scowled morosely and 
shamefacedly Peter Ivanovich nodded to him and entered the death 
chamber The service began candles, groans, incense, tears and sobs 
Peter Ivanovich stood looking gloomily down at his feet He did not 
look once at the dead man, did not yield to any depressing influence, 
and was one of the first to leave the room There was no one in the 
anteroom, but Gerasim darted out of the dead man’s room, rummaged 
with his strong hands among the fur coats to find Peter Ivanovich’s, 
and helped him on with it 

"Well, friend Gerasim,’’ said Peter Ivanovich, so as to say some 
thing "It’s a sad affair, isn’t it^’’ 

"It’s God’s will We’ll all come to it some day, ’ answered Gerasim, 
displaying his teeth — the even, white teeth of a healthy peasant — and, 
like a man in the thick of urgent work, he briskly opened the front 
door, called the coachman, helped Peter Ivanovich into the sleigh, and 
sprang bade to the front steps, as if in readiness for what he had to do 
next 

Peter Ivanovich found the fresh air particularly pleasant after the 
smells of incense, the dead body, and carbolic acid 
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"Where to, Sir^" asked the driver 

"It’s not too late even now I’ll call on Fedor Vassilievich,” thought 
Peter Ivanovich 

He accordingly drove there and found the players just finishing the 
first rubber, so that it was quite convenient for him to cut in 


II 

Ivan Ilyich’s life had been most simple and most ordinary, and there- 
fore most terrible 

He had been a member of the Court of Justice, and died at the age 
of forty-five His father had been an official who, after serving in vari- 
ous ministries and departments in Petersburg, had made the sort of 
career which brings men to positions from which by reason of their 
long service they cannot be dismissed, though they are obviously unfit 
to hold any responsible post, and for whom, therefore, posts are spe- 
cially created which, though fictitious, carry salaries of from six to ten 
thousand rubles that are not fictitious, and in receipt of which they live 
on to a great age 

Such had been the Privy Councilor and superfluous member of vari- 
ous superfluous institutions, Ilya Ephimovich Golovin 

He had three sons, of whom Ivan Ilyich was the second The oldest 
son was following in his father’s footsteps, only in another depart- 
ment, and was already approaching that stage in the service at which 
a similar sinecure would be reached The third son was a failure He 
had ruined his prospects in a number of posts and was now serving in 
the Department of Railroads His father and brothers, and still more 
their wives, not merely disliked meeting him, but avoided remembering 
his existence unless compelled to do so His sister had married Baron 
Greff, a Petersburg official of her father’s type Ivan Ilyich was le phenix 
de la fainille, as people said He had been neither as cold and formal as 
his elder brother nor as wild as the younger, but was a happy mean 
between them — an intelligent, polished, lively, and agreeable man He 
had studied with his younger brother at the School of Law, but the lat- 
ter had failed to complete the course and was expelled when he was in 
the fifth class Ivan Ilyich finished the course well Even when he was 
at the School of Law he was just what he remained for the rest of his 
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life a capable, cheerful, good-natured, and sociable man, though strict 
in the fulfillment of what he consideted to be his duty and he con- 
sidered his duty to be what was so considered by those m authority 
Neither as a boy nor as a man was he a toady, but from early youth 
was by nature attracted to people of high station as a midge is drawn 
to the light, assimilating their ways and views of life and establishing 
friendly relations with them All the enthusiasms of childhood and 
youth passed without leaving much trace on him, he succumbed to 
sensuality, to vanity, and latterly to the liberalism of the highest classes, 
but always within limits which his instinct unfailingly indicated to him 
as correct 

At school he had done things which had formerly seemed to him 
very horrid and made him feel disgusted with himself when he did 
them, but when later on he saw that such actions were done by people 
of good position and that they did not regard them as wrong, he was 
able not exactly to regard them as right, but to forget about them 
entirely or not to be at all troubled at remembering them 

Having graduated from the School of Law and qualified for the 
tenth rank of the Civil Service, and having received money from his 
father for his equipment, Ivan Ilyich had ordered for himself clothes 
at Scharmer's, the fashionable tailor’s, hung a medallion inscribed 
tesptce finem on his watch chain, taken leave of his professor and the 
Prince who was patron of the school, had a farewell dinner with his 
comrades at Donon's first-class restaurant, and with his new and fash- 
ionable portmanteau, linen, clothes, shaving and other toilet appliances, 
and a traveling rug, all purchased at the best shops, set off for one of 
the provinces where, through his father’s influence, he had been at- 
tached to the Governor as an official for special service 

In the province Ivan Ilyich soon arranged as easy and agreeable a 
position for himself as he had had at the School of Law He performed 
his official tasks, made his career, and at the same time amused himself 
pleasantly and decorously Occasionally he paid official visits to country 
districts, where he behaved with dignity both to his superiors and his 
inferiors, and performed the duties entrusted to him, which related 
chiefly to the Sectarians,^ with an exactness and incorruptible honesty of 
which he could not but feel proud 

In official matters, despite his youth and taste for frivolous gaiety, he 
was exceedingly reserved, punctilious, and even severe, but in society 
he was often amusing and witty, and always good natured, correct in 

^ See note appended to BeJioski s Letter to Gogol — Editor 
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his manner, and a bon enfant, as the Governor and his wife — with 
whom he was like one of the family — used to say of him 

In the province he had an affair with a lady who made advances to 
the elegant young lawyer, and there had also been a milliner, and there 
were carousals with aides-de-camp who visited the district, and after- 
supper visits to a certain outlying street of doubtful reputation, and 
there was, too, some obsequiousness to his chief and even to his chiefs 
wife, but all this was done with such a tone of good breeding that no 
hard names could be applied to it It all came under the heading of the 
French saying "II faut que ]eunesse se passe " * It was all done with 
clean hands, in clean linen, with French phrases, and, above all, among 
people of the best society and consequently with the approval of 
people of rank 

Thus did Ivan Ilyich serve for five years, and then there came a 
change in his odicial life The new and reformed judicial institutions 
were introduced, and new men were needed Ivan Ilyich became such 
a new man He was offered the post of Examining Magistrate, and he 
accepted it, though the post was in another province and obliged him 
to give up the connections he had formed and to make new ones His 
friends met to give him a send-off, they had a group photograph taken 
and presented him with a silver cigarette case, and he set off to his 
new post 

As Examining Magistrate Ivan Ilyich was just as eomme si jaut and 
decorous a man. inspiring general respect and capable of separating 
his official duties from his private life, as he had been when acting as 
an official on special service His duties now as Examining Magistrate 
were far more interesting and attractive than before In his former 
position it had been pleasant to wear an undress uniform made by 
Scharmer, and to pass through the crowd of petitioners and officials 
who were timorously awaiting an audience with the Governor, and 
who envied him as with a free and easy gait he went straight into his 
chief's pnvate room to have a cup of tea and a cigarette with him But 
not many people had then been directly dependent on him — only 
police officials and the Sectanans.when he went on special missions — 
and he liked to treat them politely, almost as comrades, as if he were 
letting them feel that he who had the power to crush them was treating 
them in this simple, friendly way There were then but few such people 

But now, as an Examining Magistrate, Ivan Ilyich felt that everyone 
without exception, even the most important and self-satisfied, was in 

' Youth must have its fling 
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his power, and that he need only write a few words on a sheet of paper 
with a certain heading, and this or that important, self-satisfied person 
would be brought before him in the role of an accused person or a 
witness, and, if he did not choose to allow him to sit down, would have 
to stand before him and answer his questions Ivan Ilyich never abused 
his power, he tried, on the contrary, to soften its expression, but the 
consciousness of it and of the possibility of softening its effect supplied 
the chief interest and attraction of his office In his work itself, espe- 
cially in his examinations, he very soon acquired a method of elim- 
inating all considerations irrelevant to the legal aspect of the case, 
and reducing even the most complicated case to a form in which it 
would be presented on paper only in its externals, completely excluding 
his personal opinion of the matter, while, above all, observing every 
prescribed formality The work was new, and Ivan Ilyich had been 
one of the first men to apply the new Code of 1 864 * 

On taking up the post of Examining Magistrate in a new town, he 
made new acquaintances and connections, placed himself on a new 
footing, and assumed a somewhat different tone He took up an attitude 
of rather dignified aloofness toward the provincial authorities, but 
picked out the best circle of legal gentlemen and wealthy gentry living 
in the town and assumed a tone of slight dissatisfaction with the Gov- 
ernment, of moderate liberalism, and of enlightened citizenship At 
the same time, without at all altering the elegance of his dress, he 
ceased shaving his chin and allowed his beard to grow as it pleased. 

Ivan Ilyich settled down very pleasantly in this new town The 
society there, which inclined toward opposition to the Governor, was 
friendly, his salary was larger, and he l^gan to play vint, a variation 
of bridge, which he found added not a little to the pleasure of life, 
for he had a capacity for cards, played good-humoredly, and calculated 
rapidly and astutely, so that he usually won 

After living there for two years he met his future wife, Praskovya 
Fedorovna Mihel, who was the most attractive, clever, and brilliant girl 
of the set in which he moved, and among other amusements and re- 
laxations from his labors as Examining Magistrate, Ivan Ilyich estab- 
lished light and playful relations with her 

While he had been an official on special service he had been accus- 
tomed to dance, but now as an Examining Magistrate it was exceptional 
for him to do so If he danced now, he did it as if to show that though 

’The emanapation of the serfs in 1861 was followed by a thorough allround 
reform of judicial proceedings — A M 
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he served under the reformed order of things, and had reached the 
fifth official rank, yet when it came to dancing he could do it better than 
most people So at the end of an evening he somehmes danced with 
Praskovya Fedorovna, and it was chiefly during these dances that he 
captivated her She fell in love with him He had had at first no definite 
intention of marrying, but when the girl fell in love with him he said 
to himself "Really, why shouldn't I marry^" 

Praskovya Fedorovna came of a good family, was not bad-looking, 
and had some little property Ivan Ilyich might have aspired to a more 
brilliant match, but even this was good He had his salary, and she, 
he hoped, would have an equal income She was well connected and 
was a sweet, pretty, and thoroughly correct young woman To say that 
he had married because he had fallen in love with her and found that 
she sympathized with Ins views of life would be as incorrect as to say 
that he married because his social circle approved of the match He 
was swayed bv both these considerations the marriage gave him per- 
sonal satisfaction, and at the same time it was considered the right 
thing by the most highly placed of his associates 

So Ivan Ilyich got married 

The preparations for marriage and the beginning of married life, 
with Its conjugal caresses, the new furniture, new crockery, and new 
linen, were very pleasant until his wife became pregnant — so that he 
had begun to think that marriage W'ould not impair the easy, agreeable, 
gay, and always decorous character of his life, approved of by society 
and regarded by himself as natural, but would even improve it But 
from the first months of his wife s pregnancy, something new, unpleas- 
ant, depress'ng, and unseemly, and from which there was no way of 
escape, unexpectedly showed itself 

His wife, without any reason — de gaiete de caur, as Ivan Ilyich 
expressed it to himself — began to disturb the pleasure and propriety 
of their life She began to be jealous without any cause, expected him 
to devote all his attention to her, found fault with everything, and made 
coarse and ill-manncred scenes 

At first he hoped to escape from the unpleasantness of tins state of 
affairs by the same easy and decorous relation to life that had served 
him heretofore he tried to ignore his wife’s disagreeable moods, con- 
tinued to live in his usual easy and pleasant way, invited friends to his 
house for a game of cards, and also tried going out to his club or spend- 
ing his evenings w ith friends But one day his wife began upbraiding 
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Kim so vigorously, using such coarse words, and continued to abuse 
him every time he did not fulfill her demands so resolutely and with 
such evident determination not to give way till he submitted — that is, 
till he stayed at home and was bored just as she was — that he became 
alarmed He now realized that matrimony — at any rate with Praskovya 
Fedorovna — ^was not always conducive to the pleasures and amenities 
of life, but on the contrary often infringed both upon comfort and 
propriety, and that he must therefore entrench himself against such 
infringement And he began to seek for means of doing so His official 
duties Were the one tiling that impressed Praskovya Fedorovna, and 
by means of his official work and the duties attached to it he began 
struggling with his wife to secure his own independence 

With the hirth of their child, the attempts to feed it and the various 
failures in doing so, and with the real and imaginary illnesses of mother 
and child, in W'hich Ivan Ilyich’s sympathy was demanded but about 
which he understood nothing, the need of securing for himself an 
existence outside his family life became shll more imperative 

As his wife grew more irritable and exacting and Ivan Ilyich trans- 
ferred the center of gravity of his life more and more to his official 
work, so did he grow to like his work better and become more ambitious 
than before 

Very soon, within a year of his wedding, he had realized that mar- 
riage, though It may add some comforts to life, is in fact a very intricate 
and difficult affair toward which, in order to perform one's duty — 
that IS, to lead a decorous life approved of by society — one must adopt 
a definite attitude, just as toward one's official duties 

And he evolved such an attitude toward married life He only re- 
quired of it those conveniences — -dinner at home, housewife, and bed — 
which it could give him, and, above all, that propriety of external forms 
recjuircd by public opinion For the rest, he looked for lighthearted 
pleasure and propriety, and was very thankful when he found them, 
but if he met with antagonism and querulousness he at once retired 
into his separate fenced-off world of ofliaal duties, where he found 
satisfaction 

Ivan Ilyicli was esteemed a good official, and after three years was 
made Assistant Public Prosecutor His new duties, their importance, 
the possibility of indicting and imprisoning anyone he chose, the pub- 
licity his speeches received, and the success he had in all these things, 
made his work still more attractive 

More children came His wife became more and more querulous and 
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ill-tempered, but the attitude Ivan Ilyich had adopted toward his home 
life rendered him almost impervious to her grumbling 

After seven years service in that town he was transferred to another 
province as Public Prosecutor They moved, but were short of money, 
and his wife did not like the place they moved to Tliough the salary 
was higher, the cost of living was greater, besides which, two of their 
children died, and family life became still more unpleasant for him 
Praskovya Fedorovna blamed her husband for every inconvenience 
they encountered in their new home Most of the conversations between 
husband and wife, espiecially as to the children's education, led to 
topics which recalled former disputes, and those disputes were apt to 
flare up again at any moment There remained only those rare periods 
of amorousness which still came to them at times but did not last long 
These were islets at which they anchored for a while and then again 
set out upon that ocean of veiled hostility which showed itself in their 
aloofness from each other This aloofness might have grieved Ivan 
Ilyich had he considered that it ought not to exist, but he now regarded 
the position as normal, and even made it the goal at which he aimed 
in family life His aim was to free himself more and more from those 
unpleasantnesses and to give them a semblance of harmlessness and 
propriety He attained this by spending less and less time with his 
family, and when obliged to be at home he tried to safeguard his 
position by the presence of outsiders 

The chief thing, however, was that he had his official duties The 
whole interest of his life now centered in the official world, and that 
interest absorbed him The consciousness of his power, being able 
to rum anybody he wished to ruin, the importance, even the external 
dignity of his entry into court, or meetings with his subordinates, his 
success with superiors and inferiors, and, above all, his masterly han- 
dling of cases, of which he was conscious — all this gave him pleasure 
and filled his life, together with chats with his colleagues, dinners, and 
bridge So that on the whole his life continued to flow as he Considered 
it should do — pleasantly and properly 

Thus things continued for another seven years His eldest daughter 
was already sixteen, another child had died, and only one son was left, 
a schoolboy and a subject of dissension Ivan Ilyich wanted to enter 
him in the School of Law, but to spite him Praskovya Fedorovna en- 
tered him at the High School The daughter had been educated at home 
and had turned out well the boy did not learn badly either 
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III 

Thus had Ivan Ilyich lived for seventeen years after his marriage He 
was already a public prosecutor of long standing, and had declined 
several proposed transfers while awaiting a more desirable piost, when 
an unanticipated and unpleasant occurrence quite upset the peaceful 
course of his life He was expecting to be offered the post of Presiding 
Judge in a university town, but Happe somehow came to the front and 
obtained the appointment instead Ivan Ilyich became irritable, re- 
proached Happe, and quarreled both with him and with his imme- 
diate superiors — who became colder to him and again passed him over 
when other appointments were made 

This was in 1S80, the hardest year of Ivan Ilyich’s life It was then 
that it became evident, on the one hand, that his salary was insufficient 
for his family to live on, and, on the other, that he had been forgotten, 
and not only this, but that what was for him the greatest and most 
cruel injustice appeared to others a quite ordinary occurrence Even 
his father did not consider it his duty to help him Ivan Ilyich felt him- 
self abandoned by everyone, and also felt that all regarded his position 
with a salary of thirty-five hundred rubles [about 51,750] as quite nor- 
mal and even fortunate He alone knew that with the consciousness 
of the injustices done him, with his wife's incessant nagging, and with 
the debts he had contracted by living beyond his means, his position 
was far from normal 

In order to save money that summer he obtained leave of absence 
and went with his wife to live in the country at her brother’s place 
In the country, without his work, he experienced ennui for the first 
time in his life, and not only ennui but intolerable depression, and he 
decided that it was impossible to go on living like that, and that it 
was necessary to take energetic measures 

Having passed a sleepless night pacing up and down the veranda, 
he decided to go to Petersburg and bestir himself, in order to punish 
those who had failed to appreciate him and to get transferred to some 
other ministry 

Next day, despite many protests from his wife and her brother, he 
started for Petersburg with the sole object of obtaining a post with a 
salary of five thousand rubies a year He was no longer bent on any 
particular department, or tendency, or kind of activity All he now 
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winted was an appointment to another post with a salary of five thou- 
sand rubles, either in the administration, in the banks, with the Depart- 
ment of Railroads, in one of the Empress Maria's institutions, or even 
in the Customs — but it had to carry with it a salary of five thousand 
rubles and be in a mirustry other than that in which they had failed 
to appreciate him 

And this quest of his was crowned with remarkable and unexpected 
success At Kursk an acquaintance of his, F I Ilyin, got into the first 
class carnage, sat down beside Ivan Ilyich, and told him of a telegram 
just received by the Governor of Kursk announcing that a change was 
about to take place in the ministry Peter Ivanovich was to be super- 
seded by Ivan Semenovich 

The proposed change, apart from its significance for Russia, had a 
special significance for Ivan Ilyich, because by bringing forward a new 
man, Peter Petrovich, and consequently his friend Zachar Ivanovich, 
things became highly favorable for Ivan Ilyich, since Zachar Ivanovich 
was a friend and a colleague of his 

In Moscow this news was confirmed, and on reaching Petersburg 
Ivan Ilyich found Zachar Ivanovich and received a definite promise 
of an appointment in his former Department of Justice 

A week later he telegraphed to his wife ' Zachar in Miller’s place 
Receiving appointment on presentation of report ” 

Thanks to this change of personnel, Ivan Ilyich had unexpectedly 
obtained an appointment in his former ministry which placed him two 
stages above his former colleagues, besides giving him five thousand 
rubles salary and three thousand five hundred rubles for expenses 
connected with his removal All his ill humor toward his former ene- 
mies and the whole department vanished, and Ivan Ilyich was com- 
pletely happy 

He returned to the country more cheerful and contented than he 
had been for a long time Praskovya Fedorovna also cheered up, and 
a truce was arranged between them Ivan Ilyich told her how he had 
been feted by everybody in Petersburg, how all those who had been 
his enemies were put to shame and now fawned on him, how envious 
they "were of his appointment, and how much everybody in Petersburg 
had liked him 

Praskovya Fedorovna listened to all this and appeared to believe it 
She did not contradict anything, but merely went ahead with plans 
for their life in the town into which they were going Ivan Ilyich saw 
with delight that these plans were bis plans, that he and his wife agreed. 
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and that, after a stumble, his life was regaining its due and natural 
character of pleasant lightheartedness and decorum 

He had come back for a short time only, for he had to take up his 
new duties on the tenth of September Moreover, he needed time to 
settle into the new place, to move all his belongings from the province, 
and to buy and order many additional things in a word, to make such 
arrangements as he had resolved on which were almost exactly what 
Praskovya Fedorovna, too, had decided on 

Now that everything had happened so fortunately, and that he and 
his wife were at one in their aims, and moreover saw so little of one 
another, they got on together better than they had done since the first 
years of marriage Ivan Ilyich had thought of taking his family away 
with him at once, but the insistence of his wife's brother and her sister- 
in-law, who had suddenly become particularly amiable and friendly 
to him and his family, induced him to depart alone 

So he departed, and the cheerful state of mind induced by his success 
and by the harmony between his wife and himself, the one intensifying 
the other, did not leave him He found a delightful house, just the 
thing both he and his wife had dreamed of Spacious, lofty reception 
rooms in the old style, a convenient and dignified study, rooms for his 
wife and daughter, a study for his son — it might have been specially 
built for them Ivan Ilyich himself superintended the arrangements, 
chose the wallpapers, supplemented the furniture (preferably with 
antiques, which he considered particularly comme tl faiil), and super- 
vised the upholstering Everything progressed and progressed and 
approached the ideal he had set himself even when things were only 
half completed they exceeded his expectations He saw what a refined 
and elegant character, free from vulgarity, it would all have when it 
was ready 

On falling asleep he pictured to himself how the reception room 
would look Looking at the yet unfinished drawing room he could see 
the fireplace, the screen, the whatnot, the dainty chairs dotted here and 
there, the dishes and plates on the walls, and the bronzes, as they would 
be when everything was in place He was pleased by the thought of 
how his wife and daughter, who shared his taste in these matters, would 
be impressed They were certainly not expecting as much He had been 
particularly successful in finding, and buying cheaply, antiques which 
gave a particularly aristocratic character to the whole place But in his 
letters he intentionally understated everything in order to be able to 
surprise them All this so absorbed him that his new duties — though 
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he liked his official work — interested him less than he had expected 
Sometimes he even had moments of absent-mindedness during the 
Court sessions, and would consider whether he should have straight 
or curved cornices for his curtains He was so interested in all this that 
he often did things himself, rearranging the furniture or rehanging 
the curtains Once when mounting a stepladder to show the uphol- 
sterer, who did not understand, how he wanted the hangings draped, 
he made a false step and slipped, but being a strong and agile man he 
had clung on and merely bruised his side against the window frame 
The bruised place was painful, but the pain soon passed, and he felt 
particularly bright and well just then He wrote "I feel fifteen years 
younger " He thought he would have everything ready by September, 
but things dragged on till mid-October But the result was charming 
not only in his eyes but in those of everyone who saw it 

In reality it was just what one usually sees in the houses of people 
of moderate means w ho want to put up a rich front and therefore suc- 
ceed only in resembling others like themselves there were damasks, 
dark wood, plants, rugs, and dull and polished bronzes — all the things 
people of a certain class have in order to resemble other people of the 
same class His house was so like the others that it would never have 
been noticed, but to him it all seemed to be quite exceptional He was 
very happy when he met his family at the station and brought them to 
the newly furnished house, all lit up, with a footman in a white tie 
opening the door into a hall decorated with plants, and when they 
went on into the drawing room and his study, uttering exclam itions 
of delight He conducted them everywhere, drank in their praises 
eagerly, and beamed with pleasure At tea that evening, when Pras- 
kovya Fedorovna, among other things, asked him about his fall, he 
laughed and showed them how he had gone flying and had frightened 
the upholsterer 

“It s a good thing I'm something of an athlete Another man might 
have been killed, but I merely bruised myself, right here, it hurts when 
you touch it, but it s passing off" already — it's only a bruise ’ 

So they began living in their new home — which, as always happens, 
when they got thoroughly settled, they found to be just one room short, 
the increased income, too, was bound to be, as is always the case, just 
a trifle (some five hundred rubles) too small But it was all very fine 

Things went particularly well at first, before everything was finally 
arranged and while something had still to be done this thing bought, 
that thing ordered, another thing moved, and something else adjusted 
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Though there were some disputes between husband and wife, they 
were both so well satisfied and bad so much to do that it all passed 
off without any serious quarrels When nothing was left to arrange, 
things became rather dull and something seemed to be lacking, but 
by that time they were making acquaintances, forming habits, and life 
was growing fuller 

Ivan Ilyich spent his mornings at the law court and came home to 
dinner, and at first he was generally in a good humor, though he occa- 
sionally became irritable, precisely on account of his house ( Every spxit 
on the tablecloth or the upholstery, and every broken window-blind 
string, irritated him He had devoted so much trouble to arranging it 
all that every disturbance of it distressed him ) But on the whole his 
life ran its course as he believed life should do easily, pleasantly, and 
decorously 

He got up at nine, drank his coffee, read the paper, and then put 
on his undress uniform and went to the law court There the harness 
in which he worked had already been stretched to fit him, and he donned 
It without a hitch petitioners, inquiries at the chancery, the chancery 
Itself, and the sessions, both public and administrative In all this the 
thing was to exclude everything fresh and vital, which always disturbs 
the regular course of official business, and to admit only official relations 
with people, and then only on official grounds A man would come, 
for instance, wanting some information, Ivan Ilyich, as one in whose 
sphere the matter did not he, would have nothing to do with him 
but if the man had some business with him in his official capacity, 
something that could be expressed on officially stamped paper, he 
would do everything, positively everything, he could within the limits 
of such relations, and in doing so would maintain the semblance of 
friendly human relations, that is, would observe the amenities of life 
As soon as the official relations ended, so did everything else 

Ivan Ilyich possessed in the highest degree this capacity of separating 
his real life from the official side of affairs and not mixing the two, 
and by long practice and natural aptitude had brought it to such a pitch 
that sometimes, in the manner of a virtuoso, he would even allow him- 
self to let the human and official relations mingle He let himself do 
this just because he felt that he could at any time he chose resume the 
strictly official attitude again and drop the human relations And he 
did it all easily, pleasantly, correctly, and even artistically In the 
intervals between the sessions, he smoked, drank tea, chatted a little 
about politics, a little about general topics, a little about cards, but most 
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of all about ofliaal appointments Tired, but with the feelmgs of a 
virtuoso — that of a first violin who has played his part in an orchestra 
with precision — he would return home to find that his wife and daugh- 
ter had been out paying calls, or had a visitor, and that his son had 
been to school, had done his homework with his tutor, and was duly 
learning what was taught at high school Everything was as it should 
be 

After dinner, if they had no snsitors, Ivan Ilyich sometimes read a 
book that was being much discussed at the time, and in the evening 
settled down to work — that is, he read official papers, compared the 
depositions of witnesses, and noted the paragraphs of the Code apply- 
ing to them This was neither dull nor amusing It was dull when he 
might have been playing bridge, but if no bridge were available it was 
at any rate better than doing nothing or sitting with his wife His chief 
pleasure was giving little dinners to which he invited men and women 
of good social position, and just as his drawing room resembled all 
other drawing rooms, so did his enjoyable little parties resemble all 
other such parties 

Once they even gave a dance He enjoyed it, and everything went 
off well, except that it led to a violent quarrel with his wife about the 
cakes and sweets Praskovya Fedorovna bad made her own plans, but 
Ivan Ilyich had insisted on getting everything from an expensive con- 
fectioner and ordered too many cakes, and the quarrel occurred because 
some of those cakes were left over and the confectioner’s bill had come 
to forty-five rubles It was a great and disagreeable quarrel Praskovya 
Fedorovna called him "a fool and an imbecile,” and he had clutched 
at his head and made angry allusions to divorce 

But the dance itself had been enjoyable The best people attended, 
and Ivan Ilyich had danced with Prineess Trufonova, a sister of the 
distinguished founder of the Bear my Burden Society 

The pleasures connected with his work were pleasures of ambition, 
his social pleasures were those of vanity, but his greatest pleasure was 
playing bridge He acknowledged that whatever disagreeable incident 
happened in his life, the pleasure that beamed like a ray of light above 
everything else was to sit down to bridge with good players, not noisy 
partners, and of course to four-handed bridge (with five players it was 
annoying to be the dummy, though one pretended not to mind), to 
play a clever and serious game (when the cards allowed it) and then 
to sup and have a glass of wine After a game of bridge, especially if 
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he had won a little (to win a large sum was unpleasant), Ivan Ilyich 
went to bed in specially good humor 

Thus did they live They had formed a circle of acquaintances among 
the best people and were visited by people of importance and by young 
folk In their views as to their acquaintances, husband, wife and daugh- 
ter were in entire agreement, and tacitly and unanimously kept at arm’s 
length and shook off the various shabby friends and relations who, 
with much show of affection, gushed into the drawing room with 
Japanese plates hung on the walls Soon these shabby friends ceased 
to obtrude themselves and only the best people remained in the Golo- 
vins' set 

Young men made up to Lisa, and Petrishchev, an Examining Mag- 
istrate and Dmitri Ivanovich Petrishchev's son and sole heir, began 
to be so attentive to her that Ivan Ilyich had already spoken to l^ras- 
kovya Fedorovna about it, and considered whether they should not 
arrange a party for them, or get up some private theatricals 

Thus did they live, and all went well, without change, and life flowed 
pleasantly 


IV 

They were all in good health It could hardly be called ill health if 
Ivan Ilyich sometimes complained that he had a queer taste in his mouth 
and felt some discomfort in his left- side 

But this discomfort increased and, though not exactly painful, grew 
into a sense of pressure in his side, accompanied by ill humor And 
his irritability became worse and worse and began to mar the agreeable, 
easy, and correct life that had become established in the Golovin 
family Quarrels between husband and wife became more and more 
frequent, and soon the ease and amenity disappeared and even the 
decorum was barely maintained Scenes again became frequent, and 
very few of those islets remained on which husband and wife could 
meet without an explosion Praskovya Fedorovna now had good reason 
to say that her husband’s temper was trying With characteristic ex 
aggeration she said he had always had a dreadful temper, and that it 
had needed all her good nature to put up with it for twenty years It 
was true that now the quarrels were started by him His bursts of 
temper always came just before dinner, often just as he began on his 
soup Sometimes he noticed that a plate or dish was chipped, or that 
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the food was not right, or his son put his elbow on the table, or his 
daughter's hair was not done as he liked it, and for all this he blamed 
Praskovya Fedorovna 

At first she used to answer and say disagreeable things to him, but 
once or twice he fell into such a rage at the beginning of dmner that 
she realized it was due to some physical derangement brought on 
taking food, and so she restrained herself and did not answer, but 
merely hurried to get the dinner over with She regarded this self- 
restraint as highly praiseworthy Having come to the conclusion that 
her husband had a dreadful temper and made her life miserable, she 
began to feel sorry for herself, and the more she pitied herself the 
more she hated her husband She began to wish he would die, yet she 
did not want him to die, because then his salary would cease And this 
irritated her against him still more She considered herself dreadfully 
unhappy just because not even his death could save her, and though 
she concealed her exasperation, that hidden exasperation of hers in 
creased his irritation also 

After one scene in which he had been particularly unfair and after 
which he had said in explanation that he certainly was irritable but 
that It was due to his not being well, she said that if he was ill it should 
be attended to, and insisted on his going to see a celebrated doctor 

He went Everything took place as he had expected and as it always 
does There was the usual waiting and the important air assumed by 
the doctor, with which he was so familiar (resembling that which he 
himself assumed in court), and the sounding and listening, and the 
questions which called for answers that were foregone conclusions and 
were evidently unnecessary, and the look of importance which implied 
that ' if only you put yourself in our hands we will arrange everything 
— we know indubitably how it has to be done, always in the same way 
for everybody alike ” It was all just as it was in the law court The 
doctor put on just the same air toward him as he himself put on toward 
an accused person 

The doctor said that so-and-so indicated that this and that was going 
on inside the patient, but if the investigation of so-and-so did not con- 
firm this, then he must assume this-that-and-the-other If he assumed 
this-that-and-the-other, then — and so on To Ivan Ilyich only one ques- 
tion was important Was his case serious or not^ But the doctor ignored 
that inappropriate question From his point of view it was not the 
one under consideration, the real question was to decide between a 
floating kidney, chronic catarrh, or appiendicitis It was not a question 
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of Ivan Ilyich's life or death, but one between a floating kidney and 
an inflamed appendix And that question the doctor solved brilhantly, 
as it seemed to Ivan Ilyich, in favor of the appendix, with the reset' 
vation that should an examination of the unne give fresh indications 
the matter would be reconsidered All this was )ust what Ivan Ilyich 
had himself brilliantly accomplished a thousand times in dealing with 
men on trial The doctor summed up just as brilliantly, looking over 
his spectacles triumphantly and even gaily at the accused From the 
doctor's summing up Ivan Ilyich concluded that things were bad, but 
that for the doctor, and perhaps for everybody else, it was a matter of 
indiflerence, though for him it was bad And this conclusion struck 
him painfully, arousing in him a great feeling of pity for himself and 
of bitterness toward the doctor’s indifference to a matter of such im- 
portance 

He said nothing of this, but arose, placed the doctor’s fee on the 
table, and remarked with a sigh “We sick people probably often put 
inappropriate questions But tell me, in general, is this complaint dan- 
gerous or not’’’ 

The doctor looked at him sternly over his spectacles with one eye, 
as if to say “Prisoner, if you will not keep to the questions put to you, 
I shall be obliged to have you removed from the court ’’ 

'Tve already told you what I consider necessary and proper The 
analysis may show something more ’’ And the doctor bowed 

Ivan Ilyich went out slowly, seated himself disconsolately in his 
sleigh, and drove home All the way home he was going over what 
the doctor had said, trying to translate those complicated, obscure, 
saentific phrases into plain language and find in them an answer to 
the question "Is my condition bad’ Is it very bad’ Or is there as yet 
nothing much wrong’’’ And it seemed to him that the meaning of 
what the doctor had said was that it was very bad Everything in the 
streets seemed depressing The cabmen, the houses, the passers-by, and 
the shops were all dismal His ache, this dull gnawing ache that never 
ceased for a moment, seemed to have acquired a new and more serious 
significance from the doctor’s dubious remarks Ivan Ilyich now 
watched that ache with a new and oppressive feeling 

He reached home and began to tell his wife about it She listened, 
but in the middle of his account his daughter came in with her hat on, 
ready to go out with her mother She sat down reluctantly to listen 
to this tedious recital but could not stand it long, and her mother, too, 
did not hear him to the end 
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"Well, I’m veiy glad you went," she said "Mind, now, and take 
your medicine regularly Give me the prescription and I’ll send Ge- 
rasim to the druggist s ' And she went to get ready for going out 

While she was in the room he had hardly taken time to breathe, 
but he sighed deeply when she left it. 

"Well," he thought, ' perhaps it isn’t so bad after all " 

He began taking his medicine and following the doctor's directions, 
which had been altered after the examirution of the urine It had turned 
out that there was a contradiction between the indications drawn from 
the examination of the urine and the symptoms that showed them- 
selves It turned out that what was happening differed from what the 
doctor had told him, and that he had either forgotten, or blundered, 
or hidden something from him He could not, however, be blamed for 
that, and Ivan Ilyich still obeyed his orders implicitly and at first derived 
some comfort from doing so 

From the time of his visit to the doctor, Ivan Ilyich’s chief occupa- 
tion was the exact fulfillment of the doctor s instructions regarding 
hygiene and the taking of medicine, and the observation of his pain 
and his excretions His chief interests came to be people’s ailments 
and people's health When sickness, deaths, or recoveries were men- 
tioned in his presence, especially when the illness resembled his own, 
he listened with agitation which he tried to hide, asked questions, and 
applied what he heard to his own case 

The pain did not decrease, but Ivan Ilyich made efforts to force 
himself to think that he was better And he could do this as long as 
nothing agitated him But as soon as he had any unpleasantness with 
his wife, any lack of success in his official work, or held bad cards at 
bridge, he became at once acutely aware of his disease He had formerly 
borne such mischances, hoping soon to adjust what was wrong, to 
master it and attain success, or make a grand slam But now every mis- 
chance upset him and plunged him into despair He would say to 
himself ' There now, just as I was beginning to get better and the 
medicine had begun to take effect, comes this accursed misfortune or 
unpleasantness'" And he was furious with the mishap, or with the 
people who were causing the unpleasantness and killing him, for he 
felt that this fury was killing him, yet could not restrain it One would 
have thought it should have been clear to him that this exasperation 
with arcumstances and people aggravated his illness, and that he ought 
therefore to ignore impleasant occurrences But he drew the very op- 
posite conclusion he said that he needed peace, and he watched for 
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everything that might disturb it and became irritable at the slightest 
infringement of it His condition was rendered worse by the fact that 
lie read medical books and consulted doctors The progress of his dis- 
ease was so gradual that he could deceive himself when comparing one 
day with another — the difference was so slight But when he consulted 
the doctors it seemed to him that he was getting worse, and even very 
rapidly Yet despite this he was consulting them continually 

That month he went to see another celebrity, who told him almost 
the same thing as the first had done, but put his questions rather differ- 
ently, and the interview with tins celebrity merely increased Ivan 
Ilyich’s doubts and fears A friend of a friend of his, a very good doctor, 
diagnosed his illness again quite differently from the others, and 
though he predicted recovery, his questions and supfiositions bewil- 
dered Ivan Ilyich still more and increased his doubts A homeopathist 
diagnosed the disease in yet another way, and prescribed medicine 
which Ivan Ilyich took secretly for a week But after a week, not feeling 
any improvement and having lost confidence both in the former doc- 
tor's treatment and in this one’s, he became still more despondent 
One day a lady acquaintance mentioned a cure wrought by a miracle- 
working icon Ivan Ilyich caught himself listening attentively and 
beginning to believe that this miraculous cure had actually occurred 
This incident alarmed him "Has my mmd really weakened to such 
an extent’’’ he asked himself "Nonsense' It’s all rubbish I mustn’t 
give way to nervous fears but, having chosen a doctor, must keep strictly 
to his treatment That’s what I’ll do Now it s all settled I won’t think 
about It, but will follow the treatment seriously till summer, and then 
we ll sec From now there must be no more of this wavering'" 

This was easy to say but impossible to carry out The pain in his 
side oppressed him and seemed to grow worse and more incessant, 
while the taste in his mouth grew more and more peculiar It seemed 
to him that his breath had a disgusting smell, and he was conscious 
of a loss of appetite and strength There was no deceiving himself 
something terrible, new, and more unportant than anything before 
in his life, was taking place within him, of which he alone was aware 
Those about him did not understand or would not understand it, but 
thought everything in the world was going on as usual This tormented 
Ivan Ilyich above all He saw that his household, especially his wife 
and daughter, who were in a perfect whirl of visiting, did not under- 
stand anything of all this and were a inoyed that he was so depressed 
and so exacting, as if he were to blame for it 
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Though the^ tried to disguiie it, he saw that he was an obstacle in 
their path, and that his wife had adopted a definite line in regard to 
his illness and kept to it regardless of anything he said or did Her 
attitude was this "You know,” she would say to her friends, "Ivan 
Ilyich can't do as other people do, and keep to the treatment prescribed 
for him One day he'll take his drops and keep strictly to his diet and 
go to bed in good time, but the next day, unless I watch him, he'll 
suddenly forget his medicine, eat sturgeon — which is forbidden — and 
sit up playing cards till one o'clock in the morning 

"Oh, come, when was that^” Ivan Ilyich would ask in vexation 
'Only once, at Peter Ivanovich's " 

"And yesterday, with Shebek ” 

'Well, even if I hadn't stayed up, this pain would have kept me 
awake " 

' fie that as it may, you 11 never get well like that, but will always 
make us wretched ” 

Praskovya Fedorovna's attitude to Ivan Ilyich's illness, as she ex 
pressed it both to others and to him, was that it was his own fault and 
was another of the annoyances he caused her Ivan Ilyich felt that this 
opinion escaped her involuntarily — ^but that did not make it any easier 
for him 

At the law court, too, he noticed, or thought he noticed, a strange 
attitude toward himself It sometimes seemed to him that people were 
watching him inquisitively, as a man whose place might soon be vacant 
Then again, his friends would suddenly begin to chaff him in a friendly 
way about his low spirits, as if the awful, horrible, and unheard-of thing 
that was going on within him, incessantly gnaw'ing at him and irre- 
sistibly drawing him away, was a very agreeable subject for jests 
Schwartz in particular irritated him by his jocularity, vivacity, and 
savoir fajie, which reminded him of what he himself had been ten 
years ago 

Friends came to make up a set and sat down to cards They dealt, 
bending the new cars to soften them, and he sorted the diamonds 
in his hand and found he had seven His partner said 'No trumps,” 
and supported him with two diamonds What more could be wished 
for’ Everythmg ought to be jolly and lively They would make a grand 
slam But suddenly Ivan Ilyich would become consaous of that gnaw- 
mg pam, that taste in his mouth, and it seemed ridiculous that in such 
circumstances he should feel pleasure at making a grand slam 
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He looked at his partner, Michael Michaclovich, who rapped the 
table with his strong hand and instead of snatching up the tricks pushed 
the cards courteously and indulgently toward Ivan Ilyich, so that the 
latter might have the pleasure of gathering them up without the trouble 
of stretching out his hand for them "Does he think I'm too weak to 
stretch out my arm^” thought Ivan Ilyich, and forgetting what he was 
doing he overtrumped his partner, missing the grand slam by three 
tricks And what was most awful of all was that he saw how upset 
Michael Michaelovich was about it, but did not himself care And it 
was dreadful to realize why he did not care 

They all saw that he was suffering, and said "We can stop if you're 
tired Take a rest " Lie down^ No, he wasn t tired at all, and he finished 
the rubber All were gloomy and silent He felt that he had diffused 
this gloom over them and could not dispel it They had supper and 
went away, and he was left alone with the consciousness that his life 
was poisoned and was poisoning the lives of others, and that this poison 
did not weaken but penetrated more and more deeply into his whole 
being 

With this consciousness, and with physical pain besides the terror, 
he must go to bed, often to lie awake the greater part of the night 
Next morning he had to get up again, dress, go to the law court, 
speak, and write, or, if he did not go out, spend at home those twenty- 
four hours a day each of which was a torture And he had to live thus all 
alone on the brink of an abyss, with no one who understood or pitied 
him 


V 

Thus one month passed, and then another Just before the New Year 
his brother-in-law came to town and stayed at their house Ivan Ilyich 
was at the law court, and Praskovya Fedorovna had gone shopping 
When Ivan Ilyich came home and entered his study he found his 
brother-in-law there — a healthy, florid man — unpacking his portman- 
teau He raised his head on hearing Ivan Ilyich's footsteps and looked 
up at him for a moment without a word That stare told Ivan Ilyich 
everything His brother-in-law opened his mouth to utter an excla- 
mation of surprise, but checked himself, and that action confirmed it all 
"I have changed, eh^" 

"Yes, there is a change " 
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And after that, try as he would to get his brodier-in-law to return 
to the sub)ect of his looks, the latter would say nothing about it. 

Praskovya Fedorovna came home, and her brother went out to her. 
Ivan Ilyich locked the door and began to examine himself in the gliss, 
first full face, then in profile He took up a portrait of himself taken 
with his wife and compared it with what he saw in the glass The 
change in him was immense Then he bared his arms to the elbow, 
looked at them, drew the sleeves down again, sat down on an ottoman, 
and grew blacker than night 

"No, no, this won't do'” he said to himself, and jumped up, went 
to the desk, took up some law papers and began to read them, but could 
not continue He unlocked the door and went into the reception room 
The door leading to the drawing room was shut He approached it on 
tiptoe and eavesdropped 

“No, you re exaggerating'" Praskovya Fedorovna was saying 

"Exaggerating' Don t you see it? Why, he's a dead man' Look at 
his eyes — there s no light in them But what's wrong with him?" 

"No one knows Nicolaevich [that was another doctor] said some- 
thing, but I don't know what And Leshchetitski [ this was the cele- 
brated specialist] said quite the contrary — " 

Ivan Ilyich tiptoed away, went to his own room, lay down, and 
began musing "It must be the kidney, a floating kidney " He recalled 
all the doctors had told him of how it had detached itself and swayed 
about And by an effort of imagination he tried to catch that kidney 
and arrest it and support it So little was needed for this, it seemed to 
him ' No, 1 11 go to see Peter Ivanovich again ' [That was the triend 
whose friend was a doctor ] He rang, ordered the carnage, and got 
ready to go 

"Where are you going, Jean?" asked his wife, with a specially sad 
and exceptionally kind look 

This exceptionally kind look and the French form of his first name 
irntated him He looked morosely at her 

"I must go to see Peter Ivanovich 

He went to see Peter Ivanovich, and together they went to see the 
latter's friend, the doctor He was in, and Ivan Ilyich had a long talk 
with him 

Reviewing the anatomical and physiological details of what in the 
doctor's opinion was going on inside him, he understood it all 

There was something, a small thing, in the vermiform appendix 
It might all come out right Only stimulate the energy of one organ 
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and diedc the activity of another, then absorption would take place 
and everything would come out right He got home rather late for 
dinner, and conversed cheerfully as he ate it, but could not for a 
long time bring himself to go back to work in his room At last, how- 
ever, he went to his study and did what was necessary, but the con- 
sciousness that he had put something aside — an important, intimate 
matter which he would revert to when his work was done — never left 
him When he had finished his work he remembered that this intimate 
matter was the thought of his vermiform appendix But he did not 
give himself up to it, and went to the drawing room for tea 

There were callers there, including the Examining Magistrate who 
was a desirable match for his daughter, and they were conversing, 
playing the piano, and singing Ivan Ilyich, as Praskovya Fedorovna 
remarked, spent that evening more cheerfully than usual, but he never 
for a moment forgot that he had postponed the important matter of 
the appendix At eleven o’clock he said good night and went to his 
bedroom Since his illness he had slept alone in a small room next to 
his study He undressed and picked up a novel by Zola, but instead 
of reading it he fell into thought, and in his imagination that desired 
improvement in the vermiform appendix occurred There was the 
absorption and evacuation and the re-establishment of normal activity 
"Yes, that’s it'" he said to himself "One need only assist nature, 
that’s all ’’ He remembered his medicine, rose, took it, and lay down 
on his back watching for the beneficent action of the medicine and its 
lessening of the pain "I need only take it regularly and avoid all 
injurious influences I'm already feeling better, much better ’’ He began 
feeling his side it was not painful to the touch ’"There, I really don’t 
feel It It's much better already ’’ He put out the light and turned on 
his side "The appendix is getting better, absorption is going on ’’ Sud- 
denly he felt the old, familiar, dull, gnawing pain, stubborn and severe 
There was the same familiar loathsome taste in his mouth His heart 
sank and he felt dazed "My God' My God'” he muttered "Again, 
again' And it will never cease ’’ And suddenly the matter presented 
itself in a quite different aspect "The vermiform appendix’ The kid- 
ney'” he said to himself "It’s not a question of appendix or kidney, 
but of life and — death Yes, life was there and now it’s going, going, 
and I can’t stop it Yes Why deceive myself^ Isn’t it obvious to everyone 
but me that I’m dying, and that it’s only a question of weeks, days — 
It may happen this moment There was light, and now there is darkness 
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I was here and now I'm going there' Where’" A chill came over him, 
his breathmg ceased, and he felt only the throbbing of his heart 

"When I am no more, what will there be’ There’ll'be nothing Then 
where shall I be when I am no more’ Can this be dying’ No, I don’t 
want to die'" He jumped up and tried to light the candle, felt for it 
with trembhng hands, dropped candle and candlestick on the door, 
and fell back on his pillow 

"Wliat’s the use’ It makes no difference,” he said to himself, staring 
with wide-open eyes into the darkness "Death Yes, death And none 
of them knows or wishes to know it, and they have no pity for me Now 
they’re playmg ” (He heard through the door the distant sound of a 
song and its accompaniment ) "It’s all the same to them, but they will 
die, too' Fools' I first, and they later, but it’ll be the same for them 
And now they are having a fine time — the beasts'” 

Anger choked him, and he was agonizingly, unbearably miserable 
"It’s impossible that all men have been doomed to suffer this awful 
horror'" He raised himself 

“Something must be wrong I must calm myself — must think it all 
over from the begmning " And he again began thinking "Yes, the 
beginmng of my illness I hit my side, but I was still quite well that 
day and the next It hurt a little, then rather more I saw the doctors, 
this was followed by despondency and anguish, and more doctors, and 
I drew nearer to the abyss My strength grew less and I kept coming 
nearer and nearer, and now I have wasted away and there’s no light 
in my eyes I think of the appendix — but this is death' I think of my 
a{^ndix getting better, and all the while death is right here' Can it 
redly be death’’’ 

Again terror seized him, and he gasped for breath He leaned down 
and began feeling for the matches, pressing with his elbow agamst 
the stand beside the bed It was in his way and hurt him, he grew furious 
with It, pressed on it still harder, and upset it Breathless and in despair, 
he fell on his back, expecting death to come immediately 

Meanwhile the visitors were leaving Praskovya Fedorovna was 
seeing them off She heard something fall and came in. 

"What's happened’” 

"Nothing I knocked the stand over accidentally ’’ 

She went out and returned with a candle He lay there panting 
heavily, like a man who has run a thousand yards, and stared upward 
at her with a fixed look. 

"What IS It, Jean’’’ 
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"No-o-thmg I upset it” (' Why say anything? She won't under- 
stand,” he thought ) 

And in truth she did not understand She picked up the stand, lit 
his candle, and hurried away to see another visitor off When she came 
back he still lay on his back, looking upward 
"What IS it^ Do you feel worse^” 

"Yes ■■ 

She shook her head and sat down 

"Do you know, Jean, I think we must ask Leshchetitski to come and 
see you here " 

This meant calling in the famous specialist, regardless of expiense 
He smiled malevolently and said "No ” She remained a little longer 
and then went up to him and kissed his forehead 

While she was kissing him he hated her from the bottom of his soul 
and with difficulty refrained from pushing her away 
"Good night God send you sound sleep 
"Yes ■■ 


VI 

Ivan Ilyich saw that he was dying, and he was m continual despair 

In the depth of his heart he knew he was dying, but not only was 
he not accustomed to the thought, he simply did not and could not 
grasp It 

The syllogism he had learnt from Kiezewetter’s Log/c "Caius is a 
man, men are mortal, therefore Cams is mortal,” had always see.Tied 
to him correct as applied to Cams, but certainly not as applied to Ivan 
Ilyich That Caius — ^man in the abstract — was mortal was perfectly 
correct, but he wasn't Cams, not an abstract man, but a creature qmte, 
quite apart from all others He had been little Vanya, with a mamma 
and a papa, with Mitya and Volodya, with toys, a coachman and a nurse, 
afterward with Katenka and with all the joys, griefs, and delights of 
childhood, boyhood, and youth What did Caius know of the smell of 
that striped leather ball Vanya had been so fond of’ Had Cams kissed 
his mother's hand like that, and did the silk of her dress rustle so for 
Cams’ Had he rioted like that at school when the pastry was bad’ 
Had Cams been in love like that’ Could Cams preside at a session the 
way he did’ "Cams really was mortal, and it was right for him to die, 
but for me, little Vanya, Ivan Ilyich, with all my thoughts and cmo- 
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bons. It's altogether a difiereot cutter It cannot be that I ought to die 
That would be too terrible ” 

That was how he felt 

"If I had to die like Caius I'd have known it was so An inner voice 
would have told me so, but there was nothing of the sort in me and I 
and all my friends felt that our case was quite different from that of 
Cams And now here it is'" he said to himself "It can't be It's im- 
possible' Yet hese it is How is that> How is one to understand it^" 

He could not understand it, and tried to drive this false, incorrect, 
morbid thought away and to replace it by other proper and healthy 
thoughts But that thought, and not the thought only but the reality 
Itself, seemed to come and confront him 

And to replace that thought he called up a succession of others, 
hoping to find in them some support He tried to get back into the 
former current of thoughts that had once screened the thought of death 
from him But strange to say, all that had formerly shut off, hidden, 
and destroyed his consciousness of death no longer had that effect 
He now spent most of his time m attempting to re-establish that old 
current He would say to himself "I will take up my duties again — 
after all, I used to live by them " And banishing all doubts he would 
go to the law court, enter into conversation with his colleagues, and 
sit at ease as was his wont, scanning the crowd with a thoughtful look 
and leaning both his emaciated arms on the arms of his oak chair, 
bending over as usual to a colleague and drawing his papers nearer, he 
would interchange whispers with him, and then suddenly raising bis 
eyes and sitting erect would pronounce certain words and open the 
proceedings 

But suddenly in the midst of those proceedings the pain in his side, 
regardless of the stage the proceedings had reached, would begin its 
own gnawmg work He would turn his attention to it and try to drive 
the thought of it away, but without success. It would come and stand 
before him and look at him, and he would be petnfied and the light 
would die out of his eyes, and he would again begin asking himself 
whether It alone was true And his colleagues and subordinates would 
see with surprise and distress that he, the brilliant and subtle judge, 
was becoming confused and making mistakes He would shake him- 
self, try to pull himself together, manage somehow to bring the sitting 
to a dose, and return home with the sorrowful consciousness that his 
judicial labors could not as formerly hide from him what he wanted 
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them to hide, and could not deliver him from It And what was worst 
of all was that It drew his attention to Itself, not in order to make him 
take some action, but only that he should look at It, look It straight in 
the face look at It and, without doing anything, suffer mexpressibly 
And to save himself from this condition Ivan Ilyich looked for 
consolations — new screens — and new screens were found and for a 
while seemed to save him, but then they immediately fell to pieces or 
rather became transparent, as if It penetrated them and nothing could 
veil It 

In these latter days he would go into the drawing room he had 
arranged — that drawing room where he had fallen and for the sake of 
which (how bitterly ridiculous it seemed) he had sacrificed his life — 
for he knew that his illness had originated with that injury He would 
enter and see that something had scratched the polished table He 
would look for the cause of this and find that it was an album, whose 
bronze ornamentation had got bent He would take up the expensive 
album which he had lovingly arranged, and feel vexed with his 
daughter and her friends for their untidiness — for the album was tom 
here and there and some of the photographs had been reinserted upside 
down He would put it carefully in order and bend the ornamentation 
back into position Then it would occur to him to place all those things 
in another corner of the room, near the plants He would call the foot- 
man, but his daughter or wife would come to help him They would 
not agree, and his wife would contradict him, and he would dispute 
and grow angry But that was all right, for then he did not think 
about It It was invisible then 

But then, when he was moving something himself, his wife would 
say "Let the servants do it You 11 hurt yourself again ‘ And suddenly 
It would flash through the screen and he would see It Just a flash of It, 
and he hoped It would disappear, but he would involuntarily pay 
attention to his side "It sits there as before, gnawing just the same'" 
And he could no longer forget It, but could distinctly see It looking 
at him from behind the flowers "What's all this for’" 

"It really is so' I lost my life over that curtain as I might have done 
when storming a fort Is that possible^ How terrible and how stupid 
It can’t be true' It can’t — but it is ’’ 

He would go to his study, lie down, and again be alone with It 
face to face with It And nothing could be done with It except to look 
at It and shudder 
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VII 

How It happened is impossible to say. because it came about step by 
step, unnoticed, but in the third month of Ivan Ilyich's illness his wife, 
his daughter, his son, his acquaintances, the doctors, the servants, and 
above all he himself, were aware that the whole interest he had for 
other people was whether he would soon vacate his place, and at last 
release the living from the discomfort caused by his presence, and be 
himself released from his sufferings 

He slept less and less He was given opium and hypodermic injec- 
tions of morphine, but this did not relieve him The dull depression 
he experienced in a somnolent condition at first gave him a little relief, 
but only as something new, afterward it became as distressing as the 
pain itself or even more so 

Special foods were prepared for him by the doctors’ orders, but all 
those foods became increasingly distasteful and disgusting to him 
For his excretions also special arrangements had to be made, and this 
was a torment to him every time — a torment from the uncleanliness, 
the unseemliness, and the smell, and from knowing that another person 
had to take part in it 

But It was just through this most unpleasant matter that Ivan Ilyich 
obtained comfort Gerasim, the butler’s young assistant, always came in 
to carry away the bedpan Gerasim was a clean, fresh peasant lad, 
grown stout on citified fare, and always cheerful and bright At first the 
sight of him, in his clean Russian peasant costume, engaged in that dis- 
gusting task, embarrassed Ivan Ilyich 

Once, when he got up from the pan, too weak to draw up his 
trousers, he dropped into a soft armchair and looked with horror at 
his bare, flacad thighs with the muscles so sharply marked on them 
Gerasim, with a firm light tread, his heavy boots emitting a pleasant 
smell of tar and fresh winter air, came in wearing a clean Hessian 
apron, the sleeves of his print shirt tucked up over his strong bare 
young arms, and refraining from looking at his sick master out of 
consideration for his feelings, restraining the joy of life that beamed 
from his face, he went up to the pan 

' Gerasim'” Ivan Ilyich called him in a weak voice 
Gerasim started, evidently afraid he might have committed some 
blunder, and with a rapid movement turned his fresh, kmd, simple 
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young face, which was just showing the £rst downy signs of a beard. 
"Yes, Sii>'’ 

"That must be very unpleasant for you You must forgive me I’m 
helpless ” 

"Oh, why. Sir’" and Gerasim’s eyes beamed and he showed his 
glistening white teeth "What's a little trouble’ It’s a case of illness 
with you. Sir ’’ 

And his deft strong hands did their accustomed task, and he went 
out of the room stepping lightly Five minutes later he as lightly 
returned 

Ivan Ilyich was still sitting in the same position m the armchair 
"Gerasim,” he said when the latter had replaced the freshly washed 
utensil, "please come here and help me ’’ Gerasim went up to him 
'Lift me up It IS hard for me to get up, and I have sent Dmitni away " 
Gerasim went up to him, grasped his master with his strong arms 
deftly but gently, in the same way that he walked — lifted him, sup- 
ported him with one hand, and with the other drew up his trousers and 
would have set him down again, but Ivan Ilyich asked to be led to the 
sofa Gerasim, without an effort and without apparent pressure, led 
him, almost lifting him, to the sofa and placed him on it 
"Thank you How easily and well you do it all'” 

Gerasim smiled again and turned to leave the room But Ivan Ilyich 
felt such a comfort in his presence that he did not want to let him go 
"One thing more, please move up that chair No, the other one — 
under my feet It is easier for me when my feet are raised ” 

Gerasim brought the chair, set it down gently in place, and raised 
Ivan Ilyich's legs on to it It seemed to Ivan Ilyich that he felt better 
while Gerasim was holding up his legs 

"It's better when ray legs are higher,’ he said "Place that cushion 
under them " 

Gerasim did so He again lifted the legs and placed them back, and 
again Ivan Ilyich felt better while Gerasim held his legs When he set 
them down Ivan Ilyich fancied he felt worse 
"Gerasim," he said, "are you busy now’ ’ 

"Not at all. Sir,” said Gerasim, who had learned from the towns- 
people how to speak to gentlefolk 
"What have you still to do’ ’ 

"What have I to do’ I’ve done everything except chopping the logs 
for tomorrow ” 

"Then hold my legs up a bit higher, can you’" 
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"Of course I can Why not’" And Gerasim raised his master’s legs 
higher, and Ivan Ilyich thought that in that position he did not feel 
any pain at all 

"And how about the logs’" 

"Don’t trouble about that. Sit ’There’s plenty of time ” 

Ivan Ilyich told Gerasim to sit down and hold his legs, and began 
to talk to him And strange to say it seemed to him that he felt better 
while Gerasim held his legs up 

After that Ivan Ilyich would sometimes call Gerasim and get him 
to hold his legs on his shoulders, and he liked talking to him Gerasim 
did It all easily, willingly, simply, and with a good nature that touched 
Ivan Ilyich Health, strength, and vitality in other people were offensive 
to him, but Gerasim's strength and vitality did not mortify but soothed 
him 

What tormented Ivan Ilyich most was the deception, the lie, which 
for some reason they all accepted, that he was not dying but was simply 
ill, and that he only need keep <]uiet and undergo treatment and then 
the results would be very good He, however, knew that, do what they 
would, nothing would come of it, only still more agonizing suffering 
and death This deception tortured him — their not wishing to admit 
what they all Jcnew and what he knew, but wanting to lie to him con- 
cerning his terrible condition, and wishing and forcing him to partici- 
pate in that lie Those lies — lies enacted over him on the eve of his 
death and destined to degrade this awful, solemn act to the level of 
their visitings, their curtains, their sturgeon for dinner — were a terrible 
agony for Ivan Jlyich And, strangely enough, many times when they 
were going through their antics over him he had been within a hair’s- 
breadth of calling out to them "Stop lying' You know and I know that 
I’m dying Then at least stop lying about it'" But he had never had the 
spirit to do It 

’The awful, terrible act of his dying was, he could see, reduced by 
those about him to the level of a casual, unpleasant, and almost in- 
decorous incident (as if someone entered a drawing room diffusing an 
unpleasant odor) , and this was done by that very decorum which he 
had served all his life long He saw that no one felt for him, because 
no one even wished to grasp his position Only Gerasim recognized it 
and pitied him, and so Ivan Ilyich felt at ease only with him He felt 
comforted when Gerasim supported his legs (sometimes all mght 
long) and refused to go to bed, saying "Don’t you worry, Ivan Ilyich, 
I’ll get sleep enough later on," or when he suddenly became famihar 
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and exclaimed "If you weren't side it would be another matter, but 
as It IS, why should I grudge a little trouble’" Gerasim alone did not 
lie, everything showed that he alone understood the facts of the case 
and did not consider it necessary to disguise them, but simply felt sorry 
for his emaaated and enfeebled master Once when Ivan Ilyich was 
sending him away he even said straight out "We shall all of us die, 
so why should I grudge a little trouble’” — expressing the fact that 
he did not think his work burdensome, because he was doing it for a 
dying man and hoped someone would do the same for him when his 
time came 

Apart from this lying, or because of it, what most tormented Ivan 
Ilyich was that no one pitied him as he wished to be pitied At certain 
moments after prolonged suffering he wished most of all ( though he 
would have been ashamed to confess it) for someone to pity him as a 
sick child IS pitied He longed to be petted and comforted He knew 
he was an important functionary, that he had a beard turning gray, 
and that therefore what he longed for was impossible, but still he 
longed for it And in Gerasim's attitude toward him there was some 
thing akin to what he wished for, and so that attitude comforted him 
Ivan Ilyich wanted to weep, wanted to be petted and cried over, and 
then his colleague Shebek would come, and instead of weeping and 
being petted Ivan Ilyich would assume a serious, severe, and profound 
air, and by force of habit would express his opinion on a decision of 
the Court of Appeals and would stubbornly insist on that view This 
falsity around him and within him did more than anything else to 
poison his last days 


VIII 

It was morning He knew it was morning because Gerasim had gone, 
and Peter the footman had come and put out the candles, drawn back 
one of the curtains, and begun quietly to tidy up Whether it was morn- 
ing or evening, Friday or Sunday, made no difference, it was all just 
the same the gnawing, unmitigated, agonizing pain, never ceasing for 
an instant, the consciousness of life inexorably waning but not yet 
extinguished, the approach of that ever dreaded and hateful Death 
which was the only reality, and always the same falsity What were 
days, weeks, hours, in such a case’ 
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"'Will you have some tea, Sir^" 

"He wants things to be regular, and wishes the gentlefolk to drink 
tea in the morning,” thought Ivan Ilyich, but all he said was "No ” 
"Wouldn't you like to move to the sofa, Sir^" 

"He wants to tidy up the room, and I’m in the way I am uncleanli- 
ness and disorder," he thought, but all he said was 
"No, leave me alone " 

The man went on bustling about Ivan Ilyich stretched out his hand 
Peter came up, ready to help 
' What IS it, Sir^" 

"My watch ” 

Peter took the watch, which was close at hand, and gave it to his 
master 

"Half -past eight Are they up^' 

"No, Sir, except Vladimir Ivanich [the son], who’s gone to school 
Praskovya Fedorovna ordered me to wake her if you asked for her 
Shall I do so^” 

”No, there’s no need " — "Perhaps I’d better have some tea,” he 
thought, and added aloud "Yes, bring me some tea " 

Peter went to the door, but Ivan Ilyich dreaded being left alone 
"How can I keep him here^ Oh, yes, my medicine ’’ — "Peter, give me 
my medicine ” — "Why not^ Perhaps it may still do me some good " 
He took a spoonful and swallowed it "No, it won’t help It’s all 
tomfoolery, all deception,” he decided as soon as he became aware of 
the familiar, sickly, hopeless taste "No, I can’t believe in it any 
longer But the pain, why this pain^ If it would only cease just for 
a moment'” And he moaned Peter turned toward hjm "It’s all right 
Go and fetch me some tea ” 

Peter went out Left alone, Ivan Ilyich groaned not so much with 
pain, terrible though that was, as from mental anguish Always and 
forever the same, always these endless days and nights If only it 
would come quicker If only what would come quicker’ Death, dark- 
ness’ No, no' Anything rather than death' 

■When Peter returned with the tea on a tray, Ivan Ilyich stared at 
him for a time in perplexity ,_not realizing who and what he was Peter 
was disconcerted by that look, and his embarrassment brought Ivan 
Ilyich to himself 

"Oh, tea' All right, put it down Only help me to wash and put 
on a clean shirt ” 
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And Ivin Ilyich began to wash With pauses for rest, he washed 
hts hands and then his face, cleaned his teeth, brushed his hair, and 
looked in the glass He was terrified by what he saw, especially by the 
limp way in which his hair clung to his pallid forehead 

While his shirt was being changed he knew that he would be still 
more frightened at the sight of his body, so he avoided looking at it 
Finally he was ready He drew on a dressing gown, wrapped himself 
in a plaid, and sat down in the armchair to take his tea For a moment 
he felt refreshed, but as soon as he began to drink the tea he was 
again aware of the same taste, and the pain also returned He finished 
It with an effort, and then lay down, stretching out his legs, and dis- 
missed Peter 

Always the same Now a spark of hope flashes up, then a sea of 
despair rages, and always the pain, always pain, always despair, and 
always the same When alone he had a dreadful and distressing desire 
to call someone, but he knew beforehand that with others present it 
would be still worse "Another dose of morphine — to lose conscious- 
ness I'll tell him, this doctor, that he must think of something else 
It's impossible, impossible, to go on like this ’’ 

An hour passes like that, and then another But now there is a ring 
at the door bell Perhaps it's the doctor’ It is He comes in, fresh, hearty, 
plump, and cheerful, with that look on his face which seems to say 
"There, now, you're m a panic about something, but we'll arrange it 
all for you directly’" The doctor knows this expression is out of place 
here, but he has put it on once for all and can t take it off — like a man 
who has put on a frock coat in the morning to pay a round of calls 
The doctor rubs his hands vigorously and reassuringly 
"Btr' How cold it is' There’s such a sharp frost, just let me warm 
myself" he says, as if it were only a matter of waiting till he was 
warm, and then he would put everything right 
"Well, now, how are you’" 

Ivan Ilyich feels that the doctor w'ould like to say "Well, how are 
our affairs’" but that even he feels that this would not do, and says 
instead "What sort of a night have you had’" 

Ivan Ilyich looks at him as much as to say "Really, don’t you ever 
become ashamed of lying’” But the doctor does not wish to under- 
stand this question, and Ivan Ilyich says "Just as terrible as ever The 
pain never leaves me and never subsides If only something — ” 

"Yes, you sick people are always like that There, now, I think I'm 
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warm enou^ Even Praskovya Fedorovna, who’s so particular, could 
find no fault with my temperature Well, now I can say good morning," 
and the doctor presses his patient's hand 

Then, dropping his former playfulness, he begins with a most seri- 
ous face to examine the patient, feeling his pulse and takmg his 
temperature, and then begins the tapping and auscultation 

Ivan Ilyich knows quite well and definitely that all this is nonsense 
and pure humbug, but when the doctor, getting down on one knee, 
leans over him, putting his ear first higher then lower, and performs 
various gymnastic movements over him with a significant expression 
on his face, Ivan Ilyich submits to it all as he used to submit to the 
speeches of the lawyers, though he knew very well that they were all 
lying and why they were lying 

The doctor, kneeling on the sofa, was still sounding him when 
Praskovya Fedorovna's silk dress swished at the door and she was heard 
scolding Peter for not having let her know of the doctor’s arrival 
She came in, kissed her husband, and at once proceeded to prove 
that she had been up a long time already, and only owing to a mis- 
understanding failed to be there when the doctor arrived 

Ivan Ilyich looked at her, scrutinized her from head to toe, and set 
down against her the whiteness and plumpness and cleanness of her 
hands and neck, the gloss of her hair, and the sparkle of her vivaaous 
eyes He hated her with his whole soul And the thrill of hatred he 
felt for her made him suffer from her touch 

Her attitude toward him and his disease was still the same Just as 
the doctor had adopted a certain relation to his patient which he could 
not abandon, so had she formed one toward her husband — that he 
wasn’t doing something he ought to do qnd was himself to blame, and 
that she reproached him lovingly for this — and she could not now 
change that attitude 

"You see, he doesn't listen to me and doesn't take his medicine at the 
proper time And, above all, he lies in a position that is no doubt 
bad for him — ^with his legs up ” 

She described how he made Gerasim hold up his legs 
The doctor smiled with a disdainful affability that said "What’s 
to be done^ These sick people do have foolish fancies of that kind, 
but we must forgive them ’’ 

When the examination was over the doctor looked at his watch, 
and then Praskovya Fedorovna armounced to Ivan Ilyich that of course 
he could do as he pleased, but she had sent today for a celebrated 
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speaalist who would examine him and have a consultation with 
Michael Danilovich (then regular doctor). 

"Please don't raise any objections I’m doing this for my own sake,” 
she said ironically, letting it be felt that she was doing it all for his 
sake and said this only not to leave him any right to refuse He 
remained silent, knitting his brows He felt that he was so surrounded 
and involved in a mesh of falsity that it was hard to unravel anything 
Everything she did for him was entirely for her own sake, and she 
told him she^was doing for herself what she actually was doing for 
herself, as if that was so incredible that he must understand the 
opposite 

At half-past eleven the celebrated specialist arrived Again the 
tapping began and the significant conversations in his presence and in 
another rcKim, about the kidneys and the appendix, and the questions 
and answers, with such an air of importance that again, instead of the 
real question of life and death whidi now alone confronted him, the 
question arose of a kidney and an appendix which were not behaving 
as they ought to and would now be attacked by Michael Danilovich 
and the speaalist and forced to amend their ways 

The celebrated specialist took leave of him with a serious though 
not hopeless look, and in reply to the timid question which Ivan Ilyich, 
with eyes glistening with fear and hope, put to him, as to whether there 
was a chance of recovery, said that he could not vouch for it, but 
there was a possibility The look of hope with which Ivan Ilyich 
watched the doctor go out was so pathetic that Praskovya Fedorovna, 
seeing it, actually wept as she left the room to hand the doctor his fee 
The gleam of hope kindled by the doctor’s encouragement did not 
last long The same room, the same pictures, curtains, wallpaper, 
medicine bottles, were all there, and the same aching suffering body, 
and Ivan Ilyich began to moan They gave him a subcutaneous injection, 
and he sank into oblivion 

It was twilight when he came to They brought him his dinner and 
he swallowed, with difficulty, some beef tea, and then everything was 
the same again, and night was coming on 

After dinner, at seven o’clock, Praskovya Fedorovna came into the 
room in evening dress, her full bosom pushed up by her corset, and 
with traces of powder on her face She had reminded him in the 
mornmg that they were going to the theater Sarah Bernhardt was 
visiting the town, and they had a box, which he had insisted on their 
taking Now he had forgotten about it, and her evening gown offended 
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him, but he concealed his vexation 'when he remembeted that he had 
himself insisted on their secunng a box and going because it would 
be an instructive and aesthetic pleasure for the children 

Praskovya Fedorovna had come in, self-satisfied but yet with a 
rather guilty air She sat down and asked how he was but, as he saw, 
only for the sake of asking and not in order to learn about it, knowing 
that there was nothing to learn — and then went on to what she really 
wanted to say that she would not on any account have gone, but that 
the box had been taken, and Helen and their daughter were going, 
as well as Petrishchev (the Examining Magistrate, their daughter's 
fiaiK^), and that it was out of the question to let them go alone, but 
that she would have much preferred to sit with him for a while, and 
he must be sure to follow the doctor’s orders while she was away 
"Oh, and Fedor Petrovich [the fiance] would like to come in 
May he’ And Lisa’" 

"All right ” 

Their daughter came in in full everung dress, her fresh young flesh 
exposed (making a show of that very flesh which in his own case 
caused so much sufleting), strong, healthy, evidently in love, and 
having but little patience with illness, suffering, and death, because 
they interfered with her happiness 

Fedor Petrovich came in, too, in full dress, his hair curled i la 
Capoul, a tight stiflf collar round his long sinewy neck, an enormous 
white shirt front and narrow black trousers tightly stretched over his 
strong thighs He had one white glove tightly drawn on, and was 
holding his opera hat 

Following him the schoolboy crept in unnoticed, in a new uniform, 
poor little fellow, and wearing gloves Terribly dark shadows showed 
under his eyes, the meaning of which Ivan Ilyich knew well 

His son had always seemed pathetic to him, and now it was dreadful 
to see the boy’s frightened look of pity It seemed to Ivan Ilyich that 
Vassya was the only one besides Gerasim who understood and pitied 
him 

They all sat down and again asked how he was A silence ensued 
Lisa asked her mother about the opera glasses, and there was an alter- 
cation between mother and daughter as to who had taken them and 
where they had been put 'This occasioned some unpleasantness 
Fedor Petrovich inquired of Ivan Ilyich whether he had ever seen 
Sarah Bernhardt Ivan Ilyich did not at first catch the question, but 
then replied "No, have you seen her before’’’ 
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"Yes, m Adnenne Lecouvreur " 

Praskovya Fedorovna mentioned some roles in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt was particularly good Her daughter disagreed Conversation 
sprang up as to the splendor and realism of her acting — the sort of 
conversation that is always repeated and is always the same 

In the midst of the conversation Fedor Petrovich glanced at Ivan 
Ilyich and became silent The others also looked at him and grew 
silent Ivan Ilyich was staring with glittermg eyes straight before him, 
evidently indignant with them This had to be rectified, but it was 
impossible to do it The silence had to be broken, but for a time no 
one dared to break it, and they all became afraid that the conventional 
deception would suddenly become obvious and the truth become plain 
to all Lisa was the first to pluck up courage and break that silence, 
but by trying to hide what everybody was feeling she betrayed it 

"Well, if we’re going, it's time to start,” she said, looking at her 
watch, a present from her father, and with a faint and significant 
smile at Fedor Petrovich pertaining to something known only to 
them She got up with a swish of her dress 

They all rose, said good night, and went away 
When they had gone it seemed to Ivan Ilyich that he felt better, 
the falsity had gone with them But the pain remained — that same 
pain and that same fear that made everything monotonously alike, 
nothing harder and nothing easier Everything was worse 

^gain minute followed minute and hour followed hour Everything 
remained the same and there was no cessation And the inevitable end 
of it all became mote and more terrible 

"Yes, send Gerasim here," he replied to a (Question Peter asked 


IX 

His wife returned late at night She came in on tiptoe, but he heard 
her, opened his eyes, and made haste to close them again She wished 
to send Gerasim away and to sit with him herself, but he opened his 
eyes and said "No, go away " 

"Are you in great pain^” 

"It's always the same " 

"Take some opium ” 

He agreed and took some She went away 
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Till about three m the moroiag he was in a state of stupefied 
misery It seemed to him that he and his pain were being thrust into 
a narrow, deep black sack, but though they were pushed further and 
further in they could not be pushed to the bottom And this, terrible 
enough in itself, was accompanied by suffering He was frightened, 
yet wanted to fall through the sack, he struggled yet co-operated 
And suddenly he broke through, fell, and regained consciousness 
Gerasim was sitting at the foot of the bed dozing quietly and patiently, 
while he himself lay with his emaciated stockinged legs resting on 
Gerasim’s shoulders, the same shaded candle was there and the same 
unceasing pain 

"Go away, Gerasim,” he whispered 
"It's all right. Sir I'll stay a while ” 

"No Go away " 

He removed his legs from Gerasim’s shoulders, turned sideways 
onto his arm, and felt sorry for himself He only waited till Gerasim 
had gone into the next room and then restrained himself no longer but 
wept like a child He wept on account of his helplessness, his terrible 
loneliness, the cruelty of man, the cruelty of God, and the absence 
of God 

"Why hast Thou done all this^ Why hast Thou brought me here^ 
Why, why dost Thou torture me so terribly^” 

He did not expect any answer and yet wept because there was no 
answer and could be none The pain again grew more acute, but he 
did not stir and did not call He said to himself "Go on' Strike me' 
But what IS It for’ What have I done to Thee^ What is it for^” 

Then he grew quiet and not only ceased weeping but even held 
his breath and became all attention It was as though he were listening 
not to an audible voice but to the voice of his soul, to the current of 
thoughts arising within him 

"What IS It you want^" was the first clear conception capable of 
expression in words that he heard 

"What do you want^ What do you want^” he repeated to himself 
"What do I want^ To live and not to suffer," he answered 
And again he listened with such concentrated attention that even 
his pain did not distract him 

"To live'’ How^” asked his inner voice 
"Why, to hve as I used to — well and pleasantly ” 

"As you lived before, well and pleasantly^” the voice repeated 
And in imagination he began to recall the best moments of his pleas- 
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ant life But, strange to say, none of those best moments of his pleasant 
life now seemed at all what they had then seemed — none of them 
except the first recollections of childhood There, m childhood, there 
had been something really pleasant with which it would be possible 
to live if it could return But the child who had experienced that happi- 
ness existed no longer, it was like a reminiscence of someone else 

As soon as the period began which had produced the present Ivan 
Ilyich, all that had then seemed joys now melted before his sight and 
turned into something trivial and often nasty 

And the further he departed from childhood, and the nearer he 
came to the present, the more worthless and doubtful were the joys 
This began with the "School of Law A little that was really good 
was still found there — there was lightheartedness, friendship, and 
hope But in the upper classes there had already been fewer of such 
good moments Then during the first years of his official career, when 
he was in the service of the Governor, some pleasant moments again 
occurred they were the memories of love for a woman Then all be- 
came confused and there was still less of what was good, later on 
again there was still less that was good, and the further he went, the 
less there was His marriage, a mere accident, then the disenchantment 
that followed it, his wife's bad breath and her sensuality and hypocrisy, 
then that deadly official life and those preoccupations about money, a 
year of it, and two, and ten, and twenty, and always the same thing 
And the longer it lasted, the more deadly it became "It s just as if I’d 
been going downhill while I imagined I was going up And that’s really 
what It was I was going up in public opinion, but to the same extent 
life was ebbing away from me And now it’s all done, and there is 
only death 

"Then what does it mean^ Why^ It can’t be that life is so senseless 
and horrible But if it really has been so horrible and senseless, why 
must I die and die in agony^ There’s something wrong' 

Maybe I didn’t live as I ought to have done," it suddenly occurred 
to him "But how could that be, when I did everything properly^’’ he 
replied, and immediately dismissed from his mind this, the sole solu- 
tion of all the riddles of life and death, as something quite impossible 

"Then what do you want now^ To live^ Live how? Live as you lived 
in the law court when the court attendant proclaimed ’His Honor, 
His Honor, the Judge'’ he repeated to himself ’Here he is — His 
Honor' His Honor, the Judge'' But I’m not guilty'” he exclaimed 
angrily "What is it for?” And he ceased crying but, turning his 
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face to the wall, conbnued to ponder on the same question Why, 
and for what purpose, was there all this horror^ But however much 
he jiondered, he found no answer And whenever the thought occurred 
to him, as it often did, that it all resulted from his not having lived 
as he ought to have lived, he at once recalled the correctness of his 
whole hfe and dismissed so strange an idea 


X 

Another fortnight passed Ivan Ilyich no longer left his sofa now He 
would not lie in bed but lay on the sofa, facing the wall nearly all 
the time He suffered ever the same unceasing agonies and in his 
loneliness pondered always on the same insoluble question "What 
IS this^ Can it be that this is death^" And an inner voice answered 
"Yes, it is death " 

"Why these sufferings’" And the voice answered "For no reason — 
they just ate " Beyond and besides this there was nothing 

From the very beginning of his illness, ever since he had first 
been to see the doctor, Ivan Ilyich's life had been divided between 
two contrary and alternating moods now it was despair and the 
expectation of this uncomprehended and terrible death, and now hope 
and an intently interested observation of the functioning of his organs 
Now before his eyes there was only a kidney or an intestine that 
temporarily evaded its duty, and now only that incomprehensible and 
dreadful death from which it was impossible to escape 

These two states of mind had alternated from the very beginning 
of his illness, but the further it progressed, the more doubtful and 
fantastic became his conception of the kidney, and the more real his 
sense of impending death 

He had but to call to mind what he had been three months before 
and what he was now, to see with what regularity he had been going 
downhill, for every possibility of hope to be shattered 

Latterly, during that loneliness in which he found himself as he lay 
with his face to the back of the sofa, a loneliness m the midst of a 
populous town and surrounded by numerous acquaintances and rela- 
tions but that yet could not have been more complete anywhere — either 
at the bottom of the sea or under the earth — during that terrible lone- 
liness he had lived only in memones of the past Pictures of his past 
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rose before bim one after the other They always began with what 
was nearest in time and then went bade to what was most remote — to 
his childhood — and rested there If he thought of the stewed prunes 
that had been oflered him that day, his mind went back to the raw 
shriveled French plums of his childhood, their peculiar flavor and 
the flow of saliva when he sucked their stones, and along with the 
memory of that taste came a whole senes of memories of those days 
his nurse, his brother, and their toys "No, I mustn't think of that It’s 
too painful," he said to himself, and brought himself back to the 
present — to the button on the back of the sofa and the creases in its 
morocco "Morocco is expensive, but it does not wear well there had 
been a quarrel about it It was a different kind of quarrel and a dif- 
ferent kind of morocco that time when we tore father’s portfolio and 
were punished, and mamma brought us some tarts ’’ And again his 
thoughts dwelt on his childhood, and again it was painful, and he 
tried to banish them and fix his mind on something else 

Then again together with that chain of memories another senes 
passed through his mind — of how his illness had progressed and 
grown wors? There also, the farther back he looked, the more life 
there had been There had been more of what was good in life and 
more of life itself The two merged together "Just as the pain went 
on getting worse and worse, so my life grew worse and worse," he 
thought "There’s one bright spot there at the back, at the beginning 
of life, and afterward all becomes blacker and blacker and proceeds 
more and more rapidly — in inverse ratio to the square of the distance 
from death,” thought Ivan Ilyich And the example of a stone falling 
downward with increasing veloaty entered his mind Life, a series of 
increasing sufferings, flies farther and farther toward its end — the 
most terrible suffering "I’m flying — ’’ He shuddered, shifted his body, 
and tried to resist, but was already aware that resistance was impos- 
sible, and again with eyes weary of gazing but unable to cease seeing 
what was before them, he stared at the back of the sofa and waited — 
awaited that dreadful fall and shock and destruction 

"Resistance is impossible'" he said to himself "If I could only 
understand what it’s all for' But that, too, is impossible An explana- 
tion would be possible if it could be said that I haven’t lived as I 
ought to But It’s impossible to say that,” and he remembered all the 
legality, rectitude and propriety of his life "That, at any rate, certainly 
can’t be admitted," he thought, and his lips smiled ironically as if 
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someone could see that smile and be taken in by it "There is no 
explanation' Agony, death What for?” 


XI 

Another two weeks went by in this way, and during that fortnight 
an event occurred that Ivan Ilyich and his wife had desired Petrishchev 
formally proposed It happened in the evening The next day Pras- 
kovya Fedorovna came into her husband’s room considering how best 
to inform him of it, but that very night there had been a fresh change 
for the worse in his condition She found hun still lying on the sofa 
but in a different position He lay on his back, groaning and staring 
fixedly straight in front of him 

She began to remind him of his medicines, but he turned his eyes 
toward her with such a look that she did not finish what she was saying, 
so great an animosity, to her in particular, did that look express 
"For Christ's sake, let me die in peace’’ he said 
She would have gone away, but just then their daughter came in 
and went up to say good morning He looked at her as he had done 
at his wife, and in reply to her inquiry about his health said drilv that 
he would soon free them all of himself They were both silent, and 
after sitting with him for a while went away 

"Is It our fault’’’ Lisa said to her mother ’Just as if we were to 
blame' I’m sorry for papa, but why should we be tortured’’’ 

The doctor came at his usual time Ivan Ilyich answered "Yes” and 
"No," never taking his angry eyes from him, and at last said "You 
know you can do nothing for me, so leave me alone ’’ 

"We can ease your sufferings ’’ 

"You can’t even do that Let me be ’’ 

The doctor went into the drawing rexam and told Praskovya 
Fedorovna that the case was very serious, and that the only recourse 
left was opium to allay her husband's sufferings, which must be terrible 
It was true, as the doctor said, that Ivan Ilyich’s physical sufferings 
were terrible, but worse than the physical sufferings were his mental 
sufferings, which were his chief torture 

His mental sufferings were due to the fact that that night, as he 
looked at Gerasim's sleepy, good-natured face with its prominent cheek 
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bones, the question suddenly occurred to him "What if my whole life 
has really been wrong?" 

It occurred to him that what had appeared perfectly impossible 
before — namely, that he had not spent his life as he should have done — 
might after all be true It occurred to him that his scarcely perceptible 
attempts to struggle against what was considered good by the most 
highly placed people, those scarcely noticeable impulses which he had 
immediately suppressed, might have been the real thing, and all the 
rest false And his professional duties and the whole arrangement of 
his life and of his family, and all his social and o/hcial interests, 
might all have been false He tried to defend all those things to himself 
and suddenly felt the weakness of what he was defending There was 
nothing to defend 

"But if that’s so," he said to himself, "and I'm leaving this hfe w'lth 
the consciousness that I have lost all that was given me, and it's impos- 
sible to rectify it — what then?” 

He lay on his back and began to pass his life in review in quite a 
new way In the morning when he saw first his footman, then his wife, 
then his daughter, and then the doctor, their every word and movement 
confirmed to him the awful truth that had been revealed to him during 
the night In them he saw himself — all that for which he had lived — 
and saw clearly that it was not real at all, but a ternble and huge decep- 
tion which had hidden both life and death This consciousness intensi- 
fied his physical suffering tenfold He groaned and tossed about, and 
pulled at his clothing which choked and stiffed him And he hated 
them on that account 

He was given a large dose of opium and became unconscious, but 
at noon his sufferings began again He drove everybody away and 
tossed from side to side 

His wife came to him and said 

"Jean, my dear, do this for me It can’t do any harm and often 
helps Healthy people often do it — ” 

He opened his eyes wide 

"What? Take communion? Why? It’s unnecessary' However — ” 

She began to cry 

"Yes, do, my dear I'll send for our pnest He’s such a lovely man ” 

"All right Very well,” he muttered 

■When the priest came and heard his confession, Ivan Ilyich was 
softened and seemed to feel a relief from his doubts, and consequently 
from his sufferings, and for a moment there came a ray of hope He 
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again began to think of his vermifonn appendix and the possibility 
of correcting it He received the sacrament with tears in his ej'cs 

When they laid him down again afterward he felt a moment’s ease, 
and the hope that he might live awoke in him again He began to 
think of the operation that had been suggested to him "To live' I 
want to live'" he said to himself 

His wife came in to congratulate him after his communion, and 
when, uttering the usual conventional words, she added 

“You feel better, don't you^” — he, without looking at her, said 
■Yes ” 

Her dress, her figure, the expression of her face, the tone of her 
voice, all revealed the same thing "This is wrong, it's not as it should 
be All you have lived for, and still live for, is falsehood and deception, 
hiding life and death from you ” And as soon as he admitted that 
thought, his hatred and his agonizing physical suffering again sprang 
up, and with that suffering a consciousness of the ineluctable, approach 
ing end And to this was added a new sensation of grinding, shooting 
pain and a feeling of suffocation 

The expression of his face when he had uttered that "Yes" had been 
dreadful Having uttered it, he looked her straight in the eyes, turned 
over on his face with a rapidity extraordinary in his weak state, and 
shouted 

"Go away' Go away and leave me alone'” 


XII 

From that moment the screaming began that continued for three days, 
and was so terrible that one could not hear it without horror even 
through two closed doors At the moment he answered his wife he 
realized that he was lost, that there was no return, that the end had 
come, the very end, and his doubts were still unsolved and remained 
doubts 

"Oh' Oh' Oh'” he cried in various intonations He had begun by 
screaming "I won’t have it' I won’t'” and continued screaming on the 
letter o 

For three whole days, during which time did not exist for him, he 
struggled in that black sack into which he was being thrust by an in- 
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Visible, resistless force He struggled as a man condemned to death 
struggles in the hands of the executioner, though knowing that he can- 
not save himself And every moment he felt that despite all his efforts 
he was drawing nearer and nearer to what terrified him He felt that his 
agony was due to his being thrust into that black opening and still more 
to his not being able to get right into it He was hindered from getting 
into it by his conviction that his life had been a good one That very 
justification of his life held him fast and prevented his moving forward, 
and it caused him most torment of all 

Suddenly some force struck him in the chest and side, making it still 
harder to breathe, and he fell through the hole, and there at the bot- 
tom was a light What had happened to him was like the sensation one 
sometimes experiences in a railway carriage when one thinks one is 
going backward, while one is really going forward, and suddenly be- 
comes aware of the real direction 

' Yes, It was all net the right thing,” he said to himself, ‘‘but that 
doesn’t matter It can be so But what is the right thing^” he asked 
himself, and suddenly grew quiet 

This occurred at the end of the third day, two hours before his death 
Just thtn his schoolbc^ son had crept softly in and gone up to the bed- 
side The dying man was still screaming desperately and waving his 
arms His hand fell on the boy’s head, and the boy caught it, pressed 
It to his lips, and began to cry 

At that very moment Ivan Ilyich fell through and caught sight of the 
light, and it was revealed to him that though his life had not been what 
It should have been, this could still be rectified He asked himself 
’ What If the right thing^” and grew still, listening Then he felt that 
someone was kissing his hand He opened his eyes, looked at his son, 
and felt sorry for him His wife came up to him, and he glanced at her 
She was gazing at him open-mouthed, with undried tears on her nose 
and cheeks and a despairing look on her face He felt sorry for her, too, 
"Yes, I’m making them wretched,” he thought ‘‘They’re sorry, but 
It will be better for them when I die ’’ He wished to say this but had 
not the strength to utter it "Besides, why speak^ I must act,” he 
thought With a look at his wife, he indicated his son and said "Take 
him away — sorry for him — sorry for you, too — ” He tried to add 
"Forgive me,” but said "Forego — ” and waved his hand, knowing that 
He whose understanding mattered would understand 

And suddenly it grew clear to him that what had been oppressing 
him and would not leave him was all dropping away at once from two 
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sides, from ten sides, and from all sides He was sorry for them, he must 
act so as not to hurt them release them and free himself from these 
sufferings "How good and how simple’" he thought "And the pain’" 
he asked himself "What has become of it’ Where are you, my pain’" 
He turned his attention to it 

"Yes, here it is ' Well, what of it’ Let the pain be And death — 
where is it’ ' 

He sought his former accustomed fear of death and did not find it 
"Where is it’ What death’" There was no fear because he could not 
find death 

In place of death there was light 

"So that’s what it is’” he suddenly exclaimed aloud "What )oy’ ’ 

To him all this happened in a single instant, and the meaning of 
that instant did not change For those present his agony continued for 
another two hours Something rattled in his throat, his emaciated body 
twitched, then the gasping and rattle became less and less frequent 
"It's all over'" said someone near him 
He heard these words and repeated them in his soul 
"Death is all over," he said to himself "It’s no more’’ 

He drew in a breath, stopped in the midst of a sigh, stretched out, 
and died 

March 25, 1886 


Zhe Jmp aud the Crust 


A POOR PEASANT set out early one morning to plow, taking with him 
for his breakfast a crust of bread He got his plow ready, wrapped 
the bread in his coat, put it under a bush, and set to work After a while, 
when his horse was tired and he was hungry, the peasant fixed the 
plow, let the horse loose to graze, and went to get his coat and his 
breakfast 

He lifted the coat, but the bread was gone' He looked and looked, 
turned the coat over, shook it out — but the bread was gone 'The peas 
ant couldn’t make this out at all 


Translated by T nuise and Aylmer Maude 
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"That's strange,” thought he "I saw no one, but all the same some- 
one has been here and has taken the bread'” 

It was an imp who had stolen the bread while the peasant was plow- 
ing, and at that moment he was sitting behind the bush, waiting to 
hear the peasant swear and call on the Devil, 

The peasant was sorry to lose his breakfast, but "It can’t be helped,” 
said he "After all, I shan't die of hunger' No doubt whoever took the 
bread needed it May it do him good'” 

And he went to the well, had a drink of water, and rested a bit Then 
he caught his horse, harnessed it, and began plowing again 

The imp was crestfallen at not having made the peasant sin, and he 
went to report what had happened to the Devil, his master 

He came to the Devil and told how he had taken the peasant’s bread, 
and how the peasant instead of cursing had said ’May it do him 
good'” 

The Devil was angry, and replied "If the man got the better of you, 
it was your own fault — you don't understand your business' If the 
peasants, and their wives after them, take to that sort of thing, it’ll be all 
up with us The matter can’t be left like that' Go back at once,” said he, 
"and put thmgs right If in three years you don’t get the better of that 
peasant. I'll have you ducked in holy water'” 

The imp was frightened He scampered back to earth, thinking how 
he could redeem his fault He thought and thought, and at last hit upon 
a good plan 

He turned himself into a laboring man and went and took service 
with the poor peasant The first year he advised the peasant to sow 
wheat in a marshy place The peasant took his advice and sowed in the 
marsh The year turned out a very dry one, and the crops of the other 
peasants were all scorched by the sun, but the poor peasant's wheat 
grew thick and tall and full-eared Not only had he gram enough to last 
him for the whole year, but he had much left over besides 

The nort year the imp advised the peasant to sow on the hill, and it 
turned out a wet summer Other people’s wheat was beaten down and 
rotted and the ears did not fill, but the peasant’s crop, up on the hill, 
was a fine one He had more grain left over than before, so that he did 
not know what to do with it all 

Then the imp showed the peasant how he could nush the grain and 
distil spirit from it, and the peasant made strong drink, and began to 
drink it himself and to give it to his friends 
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So the imp went to the Devil, his master, and boasted that he had 
made up for his failure The Devil said that he would come and see 
for himself how the case stood 

He came to the peasant’s house, and saw that the peasant had invited 
his well-to-do neighbors and was treating them to drink His wife was 
offering the drink to the guests, and as she handed it round she stum- 
bled against the table and spilled a glassful 

The peasant was angry and scolded his wife "What do you mean, 
you slut^ Do you think it's ditchwater, you cripple, that you must go 
pouring good stuff like that over the floor^" 

The imp nudged the Devil, his master, with his elbow "See,” said 
he, "that's the man who did not grudge his only crust' ' 

The peasant, still railing at his wife, began to carry the drink round 
himself Just then a poor peasant returning from work came in unin- 
vited He greeted the company, sat down, and saw that they were 
drinking Tired with his day’s work, he felt that he, too, would like a 
drop He sat and sat, and his mouth kept watering, but the host instead 
of offering hun any only muttered "I can't find drink for everyone 
who comes along ' ’ 

This pleased the Devil, but the imp chuckled and said, "Wait a bit, 
there's more to come yet'” 

The rich peasants drank, and their host drank, too And they began 
to make false, oily speeches to one another 

The Devil listened and listened, and praised the imp 
"If,” said he, "the drink makes them so foxy that they begin to cheat 
each other, they will soon all be m our hands " 

"Wait for what's coming," said the imp "Let them have another 
glass all round Now they are like foxes, wagging their tails and trying 
to get round one another, but presently you will see them like savage 
wolves ” 

The peasants had another glass each, and their talk became wilder 
and rougher Instead of oily spieeches, they began to abuse and snarl at 
one another Soon they took to fighting, and punched one another's 
noses And the host joined m the fight and he, too, got well beaten 
The Devil looked on and was much pleased at all this 
"This is first-rate'” said he 

But the imp replied "Wait a bit — the best is yet to ccuiie Wait till 
they have had a third glass Now they’re raging like wolves, but let them 
have one more glass and they’ll be like swine ’ 
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Tfce peasants had their third glass, and became quite like brutes 
They muttered and shouted, not knowing why, and not listening to 
one another 

Then the party began to break up Some went alone, some in twos, 
and some in threes, all staggering down the street The host went out 
to speed his guests, but he fell on his nose into a puddle, smeared him- 
self from top to toe, and lay there grunting like a hog 

This pleased the Devil still more 

"Well," said he, "you’ve hit on a first-rate drink, and have quite 
made up for your blunder about the bread But now tell me how this 
drink is made You must first have put in fox's blood, that was what 
made the peasants sly as foxes Then, I suppose, you added wolf's blood, 
that's what made them fierce like wolves And you must have finished 
off with swine's blood, to make them behave like swine " 

"No," said the imp, "that wasn t the w'ay I did it All I did was to 
see that the peasant had more grain than he needed The blood of the 
beasts is always in man, but as long as he has only enough gram for 
his needs the blood is kept within bounds While that was the case, the 
peasant did not grudge his last crust But when he had grain left over, 
he looked for ways of getting pleasure out of it And I showed him a 
pleasure — drinking' And w'hen he began to turn God’s good gifts into 
spirits for his own pleasure — the fox’s, wolf’s, and swine’s blood in him 
all came out If only he goes on drinking, he’ll always be a beast' ’ 

The Devil praised the imp, forgave him for his former blunder, and 
advanced him to a post of high honor 

1886 


Much Jland T>oes a Muh ^eed? 


I 

An elder sister came to visit her younger sister in the country The 
elder was married to a shopkeeper in town, the younger to a peasant in 
the village As the sisters sat over th .ir tea talking, the elder began to 
Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude 
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boast of the advantages of town life, saying how comfortably they 
lived there, how well they dressed, what fine clothes her children wore, 
what good thmgs they ate and drank, and how she went to the theater, 
promenades, and entertainments 

The younger sister was piqued, and in turn disparaged the life of a 
shopkeeper, and stood up for that of a peasant 

'T wouldn’t change my way of life for yours,” said she "We may 
hve roughly, but at least we're free from worry You live in better 
style than we do, but though you often earn more than you need, you’re 
very likely to lose all you have You know the proverb, 'Loss and gain 
are brothers twain ’ It often happens that people who’re wealthy one 
day are begging their bread the next Our way is safer Though a peas- 
ant’s life IS not a rich one, it’s long We’ll never grow rich, but we’ll 
always have enough to eat ” 

The elder sister said sneeringly 

"Enough? Yes, if you like to share with the pigs and the calves’ 
What do you know of elegance or manners’ However much your good 
man may slave, you’ll die as you live — on a dung heap — and your 
children the same ’’ 

"Well, what of that?” replied the younger sister "Of course our 
work IS rough and hard But on the other hand, it s sure, and we need 
not bow to anyone But you, in your towns, are surrounded by tempta- 
tions, today all may be right, but tomorrow the Evil One may tempt 
your husband with cards, wine, or women, and all will go to ruin 
Don’t such things happen often enough?” 

Pahom, the master of the house, was lying on the top of the stove 
and he listened to the women’s chatter 

"It IS perfectly true,” thought he "Busy as we are from childhood 
tilling mother earth, we peasants have no time to let any nonsense settle 
in our heads Our only trouble is that we haven’t land enough If I had 
plenty of land, I shouldn’t fear the Devil himself" 

The women finished their tea, chatted a while about dress, and then 
cleared away the tea things and lay down to sleep 

But the Devil had been sitting behind the stove, and had heard all 
that had been said He was pleased that the peasant’s wife had led her 
husband into boasting, and that he had said that if he had plenty of land 
he would not fear the Devil himself 

"All right," thought the Devil "We’ll have a tussle I’ll give you 
land enough, and by means of that land I’ll get you into my power ” 
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II 

Close to the village there lived a lady, a small landowner who had an 
estate of about three hundred acres She had always lived on good 
terms with the peasants until she engaged as her manager an old soldier, 
who took to burdening the people with fines However careful Pahom 
tried to be, it happened again and again that now a horse of his got 
among the lady's oats, now a cow strayed into her garden, now his 
calves found their way into her meadows — and he always had to pay 
a fine 

Pahom paid up, but grumbled, and, going home m a temper, was 
rough with his family All through that summer Pahom had much 
trouble because of this manager, and he was actually glad when winter 
came and the cattle had to be stabled Though he grudged the fodder 
when they could no longer graze on the pasture land, at least he was 
free from anxiety about them 

In the winter the news got about that the lady was going to sell her 
land and that the keeper of the inn on the high road was bargaining 
for it When the peasants heard this they were very much alarmed 

"Well,” thought they, "if the innkeeper gets the land, he’ll worry 
us with fines worse than the lady’s manager We all depend on that 
estate " 

So the peasants went on behalf of their village Council and asked 
the lady not to sell the land to the innkeeper, offering her a better price 
for It themselves The lady agreed to let them have it Then the peasants 
tried to arrange for the village Council to buy the whole estate, so that 
it might be held by them all in common They met twice to discuss it, 
but could not settle the matter, the Evil One sowed discord among them 
and they could not agree So they decided to buy the land individually, 
each according to his means, and the lady agreed to this plan as she had 
to the other 

Presently Pahom heard that a neighbor of his was buying fifty acres, 
and that the lady had consented to accept one-half m cash and to wait 
a year for the other half Pahom felt envious 

"Look at that," thought he, "the land is all being sold, and I'll get 
none of it ” So he spoke to his wife 

"Other people are buying," said he, "and we must also buy twenty 
acres or so Life is becoming impossible That manager is simply crush- 
ing us with his fines ” 
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So they put their heads together and considered how they could 
manage to buy it They had one hundred rubles laid by They sold a colt 
and one half of their bees, hired out one of their sons as a farm hand, 
and took his wages in advance, borrowed the rest from a brother-in-law, 
and so scraped together half the purchase money 

Having done this, Pahom chose a farm of forty acres, some of it 
wooded, and went to the lady to bargain for it They came to an agree- 
ment, and he shook hands with her upon it and paid her a deposit in 
advance Then they went to town and signed the deeds, he paying half 
the price down, and undertaking to pay the remainder within two years 

So now Pahom had land of his own He borrowed seed, and sowed it 
on the land he had bought The harvest was a good one, and within a 
year he had managed to pay off his debts both to the lady and to his 
brother-in-law So he became a landowner, plowing and sowing his 
own land, making hay on his own land, cutting his own trees, and 
feeding his cattle on his own pasture When he went out to plow his 
fields, or to look at his growing corn, or at his grass meadows, his heart 
would fill with joy The grass that grew and the flowers that bloomed 
there seemed to him unlike any that grew elsewhere Formerly, when 
he had passed by that land, it had appeared the same as any other land, 
but now It seemed quite different 


III 

So Pahom was well contented, and everything would have been right 
if the neighboring peasants would only not have trespassed on his 
wheatfields and meadows He appealed to them most civilly, but they 
still went on now the herdsmen would let the village cows stray into 
his meadows, then horses from the night pasture would get among his 
corn Pahom turned them out again and again, and forgave their own- 
ers, and for a long time he forbore to prosecute anyone But at last he 
lost patience and complained to the District Court He knew it was the 
peasants’ want of land, and no evil intent on their part, that caused the 
trouble, but he thought 

"I can’t go on overlooking it, or they’ll destroy all I have They must 
be taught a lesson ” 

So he had them up, gave them one lesson, and then another, and two 
or three of the peasants were fined After a time Pahom’s neighbors 
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began to bear him a grudge for this, and would now and then let their 
cattle on to his land on purpose One peasant even got into Pahom's 
wood at night and cut down five young lime trees for their bark Pahom, 
passing through the wood one day, noticed something white He came 
nearer and saw the stripped trunks lying on the ground, and close by 
stood the stumps where the trees had been Pahom was furious 

"If he'd only cut one here and there it would have been bad enough,” 
thought Pahom, "but the rascal has actually cut down a whole clump 
If I could only find out who did this, I’d get even with him ” 

He racked his brains as to who it could be Finally he decided "It 
must be Simon — no one else could have done it ’’ So he went to Simon's 
homestead to have a look around, but he found nothing, and only had 
an angry scene However, he now felt more certain than ever that 
Simon had done it, and he lodged a complaint Simon was summoned 
The case was tried, and retried, and at the end of it all Simon was 
acquitted, there being no evidence against him Pahom felt still more 
aggrieved, and let Ins anger loose upon the Elder and the Judges 

"You let thieves grease your palms," said he "If you were honest 
folk yourselves you wouldn't let a thief go free " 

So Pahom quarreled with the judges and with his neighbors Threats 
to burn his hut began to be uttered So though Pahom had more land, 
his place in the community was much worse than before 

About this time a rumor got about that many people were moving 
to new parts. 

' There's no need for me to leave my land," thought Pahom "But 
some of the others may leave our village and then there' d be more 
room for us I’d take over their land myself and make my estate some- 
what bigger I could then live more at ease As it is. I'm still too cramped 
to be comfortable ” 

One day Pahom was sitting at home, when a peasant, passing through 
the village, happened to drop in He was allowed to stay the night, and 
supper was given him Pahom had a talk with this peasant and asked 
him where he came from The stranger answered that he came from 
beyond the Volga, where he had been working One word led to an- 
other, and the man went on to say that many people were settling m 
those parts He told how some people from his village had settled there 
They had jomed the community there and had had twenty-five acres 
per man granted them The land was so good, he said, that the rye 
sown on it grew as high as a horse, and so thick that five cuts of a sickle 
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made a sheaf One peasant, he said, had brought nothing with him but 
his bare hands, and new he had six horses and two raws of his own 

Isom's heart kindled with desire 

"Why should I suffer in this narrow hole, if one can hve so well 
elsewhere^” he thought "I’ll sell my land and my homestead here, and 
with the money I’ll start afresh over there and get everything new In 
this crowded place one is always havmg trouble But I must first go 
and find out all about it myself " 

Toward summer he got ready and started out He went down the 
Volga on a steamer to Samara, then walked another three hundred miles 
on foot, and at last reached the place It was just as the stranger had 
said The peasants had plenty of land every man had twenty-five acres 
of communal land given him for his use, and anyone who had money- 
could buy, besides, at a ruble-and-a-half an acre, as much good free- 
hold land as he wanted 

Having found out all he wished to know, Pahom returned home as 
autumn came on, and began selling off his belongings He sold his land 
at a profit, sold his homestead and all his cattle, and withdrew from 
membership in the village He only waited till the spring, and then 
started with his family for the new settlement 


IV 

As soon as Pahom and his family reached their new abode, he applied 
for admission into the Council of a large village He stood treat to the 
Elders and obtained the necessary documents Five shares of com- 
munal land were given him for his own and his sons’ use that is to 
say — 125 acres (not all together, but in different fields) besides the 
use of the communal pasture Pahom put up the buildings he needed 
and bought cattle Of the communal land alone he had three times as 
much as at his former home, and the land was good wheat-land He 
was ten times better off than he had been He had plenty of arable land 
and pasturage, and could keep as many head of cattle as he liked 
At first, in the bustle of building and settling down, Pahom was 
pleased with it all, but when he got used to it he began to think that 
even here he hadn’t enough land The first year he sowed wheat on his 
share of the communal land and had a good crop He wanted to go on 
sowing wheat, but had not enough communal land for the purpose, and 
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what he had already used was not available, for m those parts wheat 1$ 
sown only on virgin soil or on fallow land It is sown for one or two 
years, and then the land lies fallow till it is again overgrown with steppe 
grass There were many who wanted such land, and there was not 
enough for all, so that people quarreled about it Those who were 
better off wanted it for growing wheat, and those who were poor 
wanted it to let to dealers, so that they might raise money to pay theit 
taxes Pahom wanted to sow more wheat, so he rented land from a 
dealer for a year He sowed much wheat and had a fine crop, but the 
land was too far from the village — the wheat had to be carted mote 
than ten miles After a time Pahom noticed that some peasant-dealers 
were living on separate farms and were growing wealthy, and he 
thought 

"If I were to buy some freehold land and have a homestead on It, 
it would be a different thing altogether Then it would all be fine and 
close together " 

The question of buying freehold land recurred to him again and 
again 

He went on in the same way for three years, renting land and sowing 
wheat The seasons turned out well and the crops were good, so that 
he began to lay by money He might have gone on living contentedly, 
but he grew tired of having to rent other people’s land every year, and 
having to scramble for it 'Wherever there was good land to be had, the 
peasants would rush for it and it was taken up at once, so that unless you 
were sharp about it you got none It happened in the third year that he 
and a dealer together rented a piece of pasture land from some peasants, 
and they had already plowed it up, when there was some dispute and 
the peasants went to law about it, and things fell out so that the labor 
was all lost 

"If it were my own land," thought Pahom, "I should be independent, 
and there wouldn't be all this unpleasantness ” 

So Pahom began looking out for land which he could buy, and he 
came across a peasant who had bought thirteen hundred acres, but hav- 
ing got into difficulties was willing to sell again cheap Pahom bar- 
gained and haggled with him, and at last they settled the price at fifteen 
hundred rubles, part in cash and part to be paid later They had all but 
clinched the matter when a passing dealer happened to stop at Pahom’s 
one day to get feed for his horses He drank tea with Pahom, and they 
had a talk The dealer said that he was just returning from the land of 
the Bashkirs, far away, where he had bought thirteen thousand acres of 
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land, all for a thousand rubles Pahom questioned him further, and the 
dealer said 

"All one has to do is to make friends with the chiefs I gave away 
about one hundred rubles' worth of silk robes and carpets, besides a 
case of tea, and I gave wine to those who would drink it, and I got the 
land for less than three kopecks an acre " And he showed Pahom the 
title deed, saying 

"The land lies near a river, and the whole steppe is virgin soil ” 
Pahom plied him with questions, and the dealer said 
"There’s more land there than you could cover if you walked a 
year, and it all belongs to the Bashkirs They're as simple as sheep, and 
land can be got almost for nothing " 

"There, now," thought Pahom, "with my one thousand rubles, why 
should 1 get only thirteen hundred acres, and saddle myself with a debt 
besides’ If I take it out there, I can get more than ten times as much 
for my money " 


V 

Pahom inquired how to get to the place, and as soon as the gram dealer 
had left him, he prepared to go there himself He left his wife to look 
after the homestead, and started on his journey, taking his hired man 
with him They stopped at a town on their way and bought a case of 
tea, some wine, and other presents, as the gram dealer had advised 
On and on they went until they had gone more than three hundred 
miles, and on the seventh day they came to a place where the Bashkirs 
had pitched their round tents It was all just as the dealer had said The 
people lived on the steppe, by a river, in felt-covered tents They 
neither tilled the ground nor ate bread Their cattle and horses grazed 
in herds on the steppe The colts were tethered behind the tents, and 
the mares were driven to them twice a day The mares were milked, 
and from the milk kumiss was made It was the women who prepared 
the kumiss, and they also made cheese As far as the men were con- 
cerned, drinking kumiss and tea, eating mutton, and playing on their 
pipes was all they cared about They were all stout and merry, and all 
the summer long they never thought of doing any work They were 
quite Ignorant, and knew no Russian, but were good-natured enough 
As soon as they saw Pahom, they came out of their tents and gath- 
ered around their visitor An interpreter was found, and Pahom told 
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them he had come about some land The Bashkirs seemed very glad, 
they took Pahom and led him into one of the best tents, where they 
made him sit on some down cushions placed on a carpet, while they 
sat around him They gave him some tea and kumiss, and hod a sheep 
killed, and gave him mutton to eat Pahom took presents out of his cart 
and distributed them among the Bashkirs, and divided the tea amongst 
them The Bashkirs were delighted They talked a great deal among 
themselves, and then told the interpreter what to say 

"They wish to tell you,” said the interpreter, "that they like you, and 
that It’s our custom to do all we can to please a guest and to repay him 
for his gifts You have given us presents, now tell us which of the 
things we possess please you best, that we may present them to you ” 
"What pleases me best here," answered Pahom, "is your land Our 
land IS crowded and the soil is worn out, but you have plenty of land, 
and it IS good land I never saw the likes of it ’’ 

Tlie interpreter told the Bashkirs what Pahom had said They talked 
among themselves for a while Pahom could not understand what they 
were saying, but saw that they were much amused and heard them shout 
and laugh Then they were silent and looked at Pahom while the 
interpreter said 

"They wish me to tell you that in return for your presents they will 
gladly give you as much land as you want You have only to point it out 
with your hand and it is yours ’’ 

The Bashkirs talked again for a while and began to dispute Pahom 
asked what they were disputing about, and the interpreter told him that 
some of them thought they ought to ask their Qiief about the land and 
not act in his absence, while others thought there was no need to wait 
for his return 


VI 

s 

While the Bashkirs were disputing, a man in a large fox-fur cap 
appeared on the scene They all became silent and rose to their feet 
"ITie interpreter said "This is our Chief himself " 

Pahom immediately fetched the best dressing gown and five pounds 
of tea, and offered these to the Chief The Chief accepted them, and 
seated himself in the place of honor The Bashkirs at once began telling 
him somethmg The Chief listened for a while, then made a sign with 
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his head for them to be silent, and addressing himself to Pahom, said 
in Russian 

"Well, so be it Qioose whatever piece of land you like, we have 
plenty of it " 

"How can I take as much as I like^" thought Pahom "I must get a 
deed to make it secure, or else they may say 'It is yours,’ and afterward 
may take it away again " 

"Thank you for your kind words,” he said aloud "You have much 
land, and I only want a little But I should like to be sure which portion 
is mine Could it not be measured and made over to me^ Life and death 
are in God's hands You good people give it to me, but your children 
might wish to take it back again ’’ 

"You are quite right,” said the Chief "We will make it over to you ” 
"I heard that a dealer had been here,’ continued Pahom, "and that 
you gave him a little land, too, and signed title deeds to that effect 
I should like to have it done in the same way.” 

The Chief understood 

"Yes,” replied he, "that can be done quite easily We have a scribe, 
and we will go to town with you and have the deed properly sealed ” 
"And what will be the priced” asked Pahom 
"Our price is always the same one thousand rubles a day ” 

Pahom did not understand 

"A day’ What measure is that’ How many acres would that be’” 
"We do not know how to reckon it out,” said the Chief "We sell it 
by the day As much as you can go around on your feet in a day is yours, 
and the price is one thousand rubles a day ” 

Pahom was surprised 

"But in a day you can get around a large tract of land,” he said 
The Chief laughed 

"It will all be yours'” said he "But there is one condition If you 
don’t return on the same day to the spot whence you started, your 
money is lost " 

"But how am I to mark the way that I have gone’’’ 

'Why, we shall go to any spot you like, and stay there You must 
start from that spot and make your round, taking a spade with you 
Wherever you think necessary, make a mark At every turning, dig a 
hole and pile up the turf, then afterward we will go around with a 
plow from hole to hole You may make as large a arcuit as you please, 
but before the sun sets you must return to the place you started from 
All the land you cover will be yours.” 
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Pahom was delighted It was decided to start early next morning 
They talked a while, and after drinking some more kumiss and eating 
some more mutton, they had tea again, and then the night came on 
They gave Pahom a feather bed to sleep on, and the Bashkirs dispersed 
for the night, promising to assemble the next morning at daybreak and 
ride out before sunrise to the appointed spot 


VII 

Pahom lay on the feather bed, but could not sleep He kept thinking 
about the land 

"What a large tract I’ll mark off’ ' thought he "I cm easily do 
thirty-five miles in a day The days are long now, and within a circuit 
of thirty-five miles what a lot of land there will be' I’ll sell the poorer 
land, or let it to peasants, but I’ll pick out the best and farm it myself 
I’ll buy two ox teams and hire two more laborers About a hundred and 
fifty acres shall be plowland, and I’ll pasture cattle on the rest ’’ 

Pahom lay awake all night, and dozed off only just before dawn 
Hardly were his eyes closed when he had a dream He thought he was 
lying in that same tent and heard somebody chuckling outside He 
wondered who it could be, and rose and went out, and he saw the 
Bashkir Chief sitting in front of the tent holding his sides and rolling 
about with laughter Going nearer to the Chief, Pahom asked "What 
are you laughing at^’’ But he saw that it was no longer the Chief, but 
the gram dealer who had recently stopped at his house and had told him 
about the land Just as Pahom was going to ask ’Have you been here 
long^ ” he saw that it was not the dealer, but the peasant who had come 
up from the Volga, long ago, to Pahom’s old home Then he saw that it 
was not the peasant either, but the Devil himself with hoofs md horn,, 
sitting there and chuckling, and before him lay a man, prostrate on the 
ground, barefooted, with only trousers and a shirt on And Pahom 
dreamed that he looked more attentively to see what sort of man it was 
lying there, and he saw that the man was dead, and that it was himself 
Horror-struck, he awoke 

"What things one dreams about’’ thought he 
Looking around he saw through the open door that the dawn was 
breaking 
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"It’s time to wake them up," thought he "We ought to be starting ” 
He got up, roused his man (who was sleeping in his cart), bade 
him harness, and went to call the Bashkirs 

"It’s time to go to the steppe to measure the land,” he said 
The Bashkirs rose and assembled, and the Chief came, too 'Then the^ 
began drinking kumiss again, and offered Pahom some tea, but he 
would not wait 

"If we are to go, let’s go It’s high time,” said he 


VIII 

The Bashkirs got ready and they all started some mounted on horses 
and some in carts Pahom drove in his own small cart with his servant 
and took a spade with him When they reached the steppe, the red dawn 
was beginning to kindle They ascended a hillock (called by the Bash- 
kirs a shikhan) and, dismounting from their carts and their horses, 
gathered in one spot The Chief came up to Pahom and, stretching out 
his arm toward the plain 

"See," said he, "all this, as far as your eye can teach, is outs You 
may have any part of it you like " 

Pahom s eyes glistened it was all virgin soil, as flat as the palm of 
your hand, as black as the seed of a poppy, and in the hollows different 
kinds of grasses grev/ breast-high 

The Chief took off his fox-fur cap, placed it on the ground, and said 
"This will be the mack Start from here, and return here again All 
the land you go around shall be yours ” 

Pahom took out his money and put it on the cap Then he took off 
his outer coat, remaining in his sleeveless undercoat He unfastened his 
girdle and tied it tight below his stomach, put a little bag of bread into 
the breast of his coat, and, tying a flask of water to his girdle, he drew up 
the tops of his boots, took the spade from his man, and stood ready to 
start. He considered for some moments which way he had better go — 
It was tempting everywhere 

"No matter,” he concluded, "I’ll go toward the rising sun ’’ 

He turned his face to the east, stretched himself, and waited for the 
sun to appear above the rim 

"I must lose no time,” he thought, ’ and it’s easier walking while it’s 
still cool ” 
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The sun’s raj's had hardlji flashed above the horizon when Pahom, 
carrjfing the spade over his shoulder, went down into the steppe 

Pahom started walking neither slowly not quickly After having 
gone a thousand yards he stopped, dug a hole, and placed pieces of 
turf one on another to make it more visible Then he went on, and now 
that he had walked off his stiffness he quickened his pace After a while 
he dug another hole 

Pahom looked back The hillock could be distinctly seen in the sun- 
light, with the people on it, and the glittering iron rims of the cart- 
wheels At a rough guess Pahom concluded that he had walked three 
miles It was growing warmer, he took off his undercoat, slung it across 
his shoulder, and went on again It had grown quite warm now, he 
looked at the sun — it was time to think of breakfast 
. "The first shift is done, but there are four in a day, and it’s too soon 
yet to turn But I’ll just take off my boots,’’ said he to himself 

He sat down, took off his boots, stuck them into his girdle, and 
went on It was easy walking now 

"I'll go on for another three miles,” thought he, "and then turn to 
the left This spot is so fine that it would be a pity to lose it The further 
one goes, the better the land seems ’’ 

He went straight on for a while, and when he looked around, the 
hillock was scarcely visible and the people on it looked like black ants, 
and he could just see something glistening there in the sun 

"Ah,” thought Pahom, ' I have gone far enough in this direction, 
it’s time to turn Besides, I’m in a regular sweat, and very thirsty ” 

He stopped, dag a large hole, and heaped up pieces of turf Next he 
untied his flask, had a drink, and then turned sharply to the left He 
went on and on, the grass was high, and it was very hot 

Pahom began to grow tired he looked at the sun and saw that it 
was noon 

’ Well,” he thought, "I must have a rest ’’ 

He sat down, and ate some bread and drank some water, but he did 
not lie down, thinking that if he did he might fall asleep After sitting 
a little while, he went on again At first he walked easily, the food had 
strengthened him, but it had become terribly hot and he felt sleepy 
Still he went on, thinking "An hour to suffer, a lifetime to live ” 

He went a long way in this direction also, and was about to turn to 
the left again, when he perceived a damp hollow "It would be a pity 
to leave that out,” he thought "Flax would do well there ” So he went 
on past the hollow and dug a hole on the other side of it before he 
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made a sharp him Pahom looked toward the hillock The heat made 
the air hazy it seemed to be quivering, and through the haze the people 
on the hillock could scarcely be seen 

"Ah,” thought Pahom, "I have made the sides too long, I must 
make this one shorter ” And he went along the third side, stepping 
faster He looked at the sun it was nearly halfway to the horizon, and 
he had not yet done two miles of the third side of the square He was 
still ten miles from the goal 

"No, ’ he thought, "though it will make my land lopsided, I must 
hurry back in a straight line now I might go too far, and as it is I have 
a great deal of land 

So Pahom hurriedly dug a hole and turned straight toward the 
hillock 


IX 

Pahom went straight toward the hillock, but he now walked with diffi- 
culty He was exhausted from the heat, his bate feet were cut and 
bruised, and his legs began to fail He longed to test, but it was impos- 
sible if he meant to get back before sunset The sun waits for no man, 
and it was sinking lower and lower 

"Oh, Lord," he thought, "if only I have not blundered trying for 
too much’ What if I am too late^” 

He looked toward the hillock and at the sun He was still far from his 
goal, and the sun was already near the rim of the sky 

Paliom walked on and on, it was very hard walking, but he went 
quicker and quicker He pressed on, but was still far from the place 
He began running, threw away his coat, his boots, his flask, and his cap, 
and kept only the spade which he used as a support 

"What am I to do^" he thought again 'T’ve grasped too much and 
ruined the whole affair I can't get there before the sun sets " 

And this fear made him still more breathless Pahom kept on run- 
ning, his soaking shirt and trousers stuck to him, and his mouth was 
parched His breast was working like a blacksmith’s bellows, his heart 
was beating like a hammer, and his legs were giving way as if they did 
not belong to him Pahom was seized with terror lest he should die of 
the strain 

Though afraid of death, he could not stop 
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"After having run all that way they will call me a fool if I stop now,” 
thought he 

And he ran on and on, and drew near and heard the Bashkirs yelling 
and shouting to him, and then cries inhamed his heart still more He 
gathered his last strength and ran on 

The sun was close to the nm of the sky and, cloaked in mist, looked 
large, and red as blood Now, yes, now, it was about to set' The sun 
was quite low, but he was also quite near his goal Pahom could already 
see the people on the hillock waving their arms to make him hurry 
He could see the fox-fur cap on the ground and the money in it, and 
the Quef sitting on the ground holding his sides And Pahom remem- 
bered his dream 

"There’s plenty of land,” thought he, "but will God let me live on 
it^ I have lost my life, I have lost my life' Never will I reach that spot'” 
Pahom looked at the sun, which had reached the earth one side of it 
had already disappeared With all his remaining strength he rushed on, 
bending his body forward so that his legs could hardly follow fast 
enough to keep him from falling Just as he reached the hillock it 
suddenly grew dark He looked up— the sun had already set' 

He gave a cry "All my labor has been in vain,” thought he, and 
was about to stop, but he heard the Bashkirs still shouting, and remem- 
bered that though to him, from below, the sun seemed to have set, they 
on the hillock could still see it He took a long breath and ran up the 
hillock It was still light there He reached the top and saw the cap. 
Before it sat the Chief, laughing and holding his sides Again Pahom 
remembered his dream, and he uttered a cry his legs gave way beneath 
him, he fell forward and reached the cap with his hands 

"Ah, that's a fine fellow!” exclaimed the Chief "He has gained 
much land'” 

Pahom' s servant came running up and tried to raise him, but he saw 
that blood was flowing from his mouth Pahom was dead 
The Bashkirs clicked their tongues to show their pity 
His servant picked up the spade and dug a grave long enough for 
Pahom to lie in, and buried him in it 
Six feet from his head to his heels was ail he needed 
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Lescov is a striking example of the 
author who becomes established as 
a classic through piopular acclaim 
rather than contemporary critical 
opinion He is great not merely as 
a Russian storyteller, it is only the 
bar of language that prevents wider 
recognition of him as one of the 
great storytellers of the world 
After a background of hard strug- 
gle from his teens on, in Civil Serv- 
ice and elsewhere, Lescov began 
writing as a provincial journalist in 
i860, by 1861 he was able to con- 
tinue journalism in Petersburg Here 
one of his articles was misinterpreted 
by the radicals, who, ably assisted by 
the critics, began to boycott him His 
first short story (his popularity is 
based largely on his stories, while 
his Cathedral Folk is the greatest 
favorite among his novels) appeared 
in No ^ay Out, a novel, pub- 
lished the following year, widened 


the breach, again without much jus- 
tice on the part of the radicals Lescov 
did not throw up the sponge and go 
abroad, as Turgenev did under sim 
liar circumstances, his next novel, At 
Daggers Drawn (1870 71), lives up 
to its title But Lescov was never 
really a reactionary, during his latter 
years he began to publish in the 
mildly leftist periodicals One of his 
satirical stories of life among the 
priests (a long and remarkable 
series) led to the loss of a govern 
ment sinecure 

Toward the end of his life he 
became a devout Tolstoian, his 
Christianity, however, is of a more 
subjective, warmer nature than the 
chill, theoretical Christianity of the 
master of the Radiant Meadow 
Tolstoi, incidentally, was one of the 
sincerest admirers of Lescov's work, 
but nevertheless criticized his lack 
of self discipline as a writer 
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Lescov has been called the most 
Russian of the Russian writers His 
greatest charm (at least for the Rus- 
sian) IS his language, peculiarly his 
own and a point of departure in 
Russian literature He reveled in 
racmess, picturesqueness, vigor, col- 
loquialisms, oddities of trade and 
professional cant, earthy yet poetical 
folk expressions, and actual (for the 
most part delightful) plays upon 
words This is not at all as horren- 
dous as It may sound, but it does 
give the inept translators another 
chance to drag out that abominated 
and worn out excuse, known in the 
trade as ' the despair of translators,” 
and may help to account for his being 
a practically unknown quantity to 
the English reader, even though two 
or three volumes of Lescov are avail- 
able in English He is vivid, gro- 
tesque (often bizarre), colorful, a 
master of character-drawing, a great 
humorist, and unique in a number 
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of ways, many of his stones have 
wonder and magic The best way of 
conveying an idea of Lescov as a 
writer is to compare him with Goya 
as an artist 

All things considered, he can best 
be represented here by Lady Macbeth 
of Mtsensk (which he labels as a 
sketch) It IS indisputably one of the 
greatest short stones in all literature, 
the reader cannot help but perceive 
Its kinship to classic Greek tragedy 
The translator, instead of wasting 
her energies in despair, has suc- 
ceeded, to a great extent, in con 
veying the author’s famous style, 
which he has here kept under full 
artistic curb The story was used as 
the libretto for Shostakovich’s opera 
(performed in this country some 
years ago in Cleveland and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York) , and was dramatized and per- 
formed with great success on the 
Soviet stage within the last few years 


My Mdcbetk of JWtsensk 


Sing your first song blush'ngly 
POLK SAYING 


I 

Now AND THEN, in our parts, we are confronted with such characters 
that, no matter how many years may have passed since one’s encounter 
with them, one can never recall some of them without a spiritual 
shudder And distinctly belonging to the number of such characters is 

Translated especially for this work by Ethel O Broostein 
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Katerina Lvovna Ismailova, a merchant's wife, who m her day plajTd 
out a fearful drama, after which our gentry, echoing the quip of some 
wag, took to calling her Lady Macbeth — of the Mtsensk Distuct 
Katerina Lvovna, although not a born beauty, was a woman of very 
pleasing appearance She was only in her twenty-fourth year, though 
not \ery till, she was well built, with a throat that seemed carved of 
marble, her shoulders cll rounded, her bosom firm, her nose straight 
and fine, h^r ejes black and lively, her forehead white and high, and 
hair so black that it was actually blue-black She had been married off 
to one of our merchants, Ismailov of Touskary, which is in the province 
of K.irsk, nut tor love or from any inclination but merely because 
Ismiilov had courted her, for she was a poor girl and did not have 
much chan c to pick and choose suitors The household of the Ismai- 
lovs was not one of the least in our tov\ n, they carried on a trade in the 
finest wheat flour, maintained a big mill in the district on lease, had a 
profitable orchard near toven, and, in the town itself, a well-built house. 
All in all, they were a well to-do trading clan Moreover, the family was 
not at all extensise, consisting of the f ither-in-law, Boris Timotheievich 
Ismailov, a mm nigh eighty by now and long widowed, his son, Zinovii 
Borisuh, Katerina's husband, himself a man of well over fifty, and 
Katerina herself — and that was all In the fifth year of Katerina’s mar- 
riage toZinovii she was still childless Nor had Zinovii had any children 
by his first wife, with whom he had lived some twenty years before 
becoming widowed and then marrying Katerina He thought and hoped 
that God might at least bless his second marriage with an heir to his 
trading name and fortune, but he prosed equally unlucky in the matter 
With Katerina 

Tins childlessness distressed Zinovii very much, and not him alone 
but the old man, Boris, as well, it saddened even Katerina deeply For 
one thing, the infinite boredom reigning in the merchant s closcd-up 
dwelling, with its high fence and loosed watchdogs, more thin once 
induced in the young wife an ennui bordering on stupefaction, and she 
would have been glad, God knows how glad, to nurse a little baby, for 
another, she was fed up with reproaches Why did you ha\e to go and 
get married, w'hat for did you tether a man s destiny, you barren c\\ e^ — 
just as if she really had committed some crime against her husband, her 
father-in-law, and even against their honest trading clan 

Despite all its plenty and comfort, Katerina's life in the house of 
her father in-law w as of the loneliest She rarely w ent visiting, and even 
when she did go out with her husband among his merchant friends 
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it was no pleasure They were strict folk they’d watch how she sat 
down, how she behaved, and how she got up, yet Katerina was by 
nature high-spirited and, having spent her girlhood in poverty, she was 
used to simplicity and freedom she would have liked to run over to 
the river with water buckets and to bathe in her shift under the wharf, 
or to pelt some passing youth with polly-seed shells through the wicket, 
but here it was all different Her father-in-law and her husband would 
get up with the very dawn, would drench themselves with tea by six 
in the morning, and then be off about their business, while she, all 
by her lonely self, roamed idly from room to room All was neat, all 
■was quiet and bare, the lampads glowed before the holy images, but 
now'here in the house was there a living sound or a human voice 

Katerina would roam through the empty rooms, and then roam some 
more, start yawning from boredom, and mount the narrow stairs to 
the conjugal chamber, situated in the high, rather small mezzanine 
Here, too, she would sit for a spell, idly watching the hemp being 
weighed or the fine wheaten flour being poured out in the warehouses, 
again she would feel like yawning, and be glad thereat she d take a 
nap for an hour or two, but when she awoke there was the same bore- 
dom, Russian boredom, the boredom of a merchant household — such 
boredom that, so they say, one is glad to try self-strangulation by way 
of diversion Katerina was no great lover of reading, moreover, as to 
books, save for the Kiev compilation of Lives of the Holy Lathers 
there was nary a one in the house 

It was a boresome life that Katerina lived in the prosperous house 
of her fathcr-in-law for all of the five years of her life with an un- 
affectionate husband, but, as usual, none paid the slightest attention to 
this boredom of hers 


II 

In the sixth year of Katerina’s marriage the dam at the Ismailov mill 
broke Just then, as if for spite, a great deal of work had been brought 
to the mill, yet the breach turned out to be enormous the water had 
receded below the lower beam, and all attempts at stopgap repairs 
proved unsuccessful Zinovii gathered the folk from all around the 
region at the mill, and stayed there himself, never stirring from the spot; 
the old man directed their affairs in town on his own, and Katerina 
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pined at home the livelong day all by her lone self At first she was 
even more bored without her husband, but then this began to seem even 
better she felt freer by herself Her heart had never turned to him 
particularly, and without him there was at least one less to order her 
about 

One day Katerina happened to be sitting in her attic, at her little 
wmdow, yawnmg and yawning, not thinking of anything in particular, 
until at last she grew ashamed of her yawning Outside in the court- 
yard It was such glorious weather warm, bright, gay, and through 
the green wooden palings of the garden she could see the frisky little 
birds flitting from twig to twig 

"Now, just why did I get to yawning so>’‘ Katerina wondered 
"Guess I might as well get up and go out into the yard or take a stroll 
through the garden " 

Katerina threw an old jacket of brocaded silk over her shoulders 
and went out 

Outside it was so bright and the air was so invigorating, while on 
the raised porch near the warehouses there was ever so much gay, loud 
laughter* 

"What are you so gay about>” Katerina asked her father-in-law’s 
clerks 

"Well, you see, Ekaterina Lvovna, our mother, we’ve been weighing 
a live sow," answered an old clerk 

"What sow^" 

"Oh, that sow Axinia, which bore her son Vassilii but didn’t invite 
us to no christening," she was informed brashly and gaily by a youth 
with a bold, handsome face framed in curls blade as pitch, and a barely 
sprouting beard 

At that minute, out of a flour bin suspended from the beam of the 
scales, there peeped out the fat phiz of the rosy-cheeked cook Axinia 

"You fiends, you sleek devils'” scolded t'le cook, trying to catch hold 
of the iron beam and clamber out of the swinging bin 

"Before her dinner she weighs nigh unto three hundred pounds, 
but let her eat a bale of hay, and we’ll run out of weights*’’ the hand- 
some youth explained again and, having overturned the bin, dumped 
the cook out onto some sacks piled in a corner 

The countrywoman, scolding playfully, began putting herself to 
rights 

"Well, now, how much of me would there be’" joked Katerina and, 
grasping the ropes, got up on the platform of the scales 
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“A little short of a hundred and fifteen pounds,” answered the same 
handsome lad, by the name of Serghet, throwing a weight onto the 
scales "That’s a marvel'" 

"What are you marveling at^" 

"That you pull the beam down even that much, Katenna Lvovna 
The way I figger, a man ought to carry you all day in his arms, and 
even then he wouldn't tire but would only find it a pleasure for 
himself ” 

' What, don’t you think I’m human^ You’d get tired just the same," 
Katerina, unused to such talk, answered him, blushing faintly and feel- 
ing a sudden access of desire to chatter away and to have her fill of 
merry, playful talk 

"Never, by God' I’d carry you even to Araby the blessed," was 
Serghei s retort to her remark 

"That’s no way to figger, young fellow,” said an ordinary little 
peasant who was measuring out the flour "Just what does the weight 
in us amount to’ Do you think it’s our flesh that docs things’ The 
weight of our flesh, dear man, don’t mean nothin’, it’s our strength, 
our strength that does things — not out flesh'” 

"Why, when I was a girl, I was ever so strong,” said Katerina, again 
unable to restrain herself "It wasn’t every man could overpower me, 
either ” 

"Very well, let's have your tiny hand, if that’s the case,” the hand- 
some lad reejuested 

Katerina was taken aback but nevertheless held out her hand 

"Ouch, let go my ring — that hurts'” Katerina cried out as Serghei 
squeezed her hand in his, and with her free hand shoved against his 
chest The lad let go the mistress’s hand and, from her shove, swerved 
two paces to the side 

Hmm — now go ahead and talk about women' ’ marveled the 
undersized peasant 

'Oh, no, you just let us come to grips,” Serghei suggested, tossing 
back his curls 

"Well, come on,” answered Katerina, grown gay by now, and 
raised her dainty elbows 

Serghei took his young mistress around and hugged her firm bosom 
to his red shirt Katerina had barely moved her shoulders, but Serghei 
had already lifted her from the floor, held her up in his arms, pressed 
her close, and set her gently down on an upturned measure 

Katerina had not succeeded in marshaling her vaunted prowess Red 
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as red could be, as she sat on the measure she adjusted the jacket which 
had fallen off her shoulders, and quietly left the warehouse, while 
Serghei cleared his throat with just the right touch of bravado and 
called out 

“There, you blessed idiots* Let the flour jjour, don't rest on your 
oar, if there's aught to spare we'll get our share*’’ 

Just as though he had paid no attention whatsoever to what had just 
happened* 

“What a hound for women he is, that damned Serezhka*’’ Axima 
the cook informed her, plodding after Katerina “That thief’s got 
everything build, face, good looks Take any woman you like — that 
scoundrel will get around her right off, he’ll get around her and bring 
her to sm And as for being untrue, the scoundrel’s untrue as untrue 
can be'” 

"Well, now, Axinia, what about is your boy living’’’ the 
young mistress was saying as she walked ahead of her 

"He’s alive, mother mine, alive and kicking — ^what's he got to 
worry about’ When they’re not wanted, that’s just when they got a 
good hold on life, you see “ 

“And whom did you get him by’" 

' Who knows’ He just happened, like, when you’ve got a lot of 
friends things is bound to happen ’ 

“Has he been with us long, this lad’’’ 

’ Who’s that’ Serghei, d’you mean’’’ 

“Yes ’’ 

"About a month He used to work for the Konchonovs before, but 
the master chased him out “ Axinia lowered her voice and added 
’ They do say he made love to the mistress herself . . . There, the 
thrice-anathematized soul, he’s that bold*’’ 


III 

A warm, milky-wlute dusk lay over the town Zinovii hadn’t yet re- 
turned from working on the repairs of the dam Nor was Katerina’s 
father-in-law at home, he’d gone to the birthday party of an old friend 
and left word not to expect him even for supper Katerina, having 
nothing to do, supped early, opened her little attic window, and, lean- 
ing against the jamb, cracked polly-seeds ’The hands in tiie kitchen 
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h^d eaten their supper and were scattering over the courtyard on their 
way to bed - some to the barns, some to the granaries, some to the tail, 
fragrant hay-ncks Serghei was the very last to leave the kitchen He 
made the rounds of the yard, unchained the watchdogs, whistled, and, 
walking past Katerina's window, glanced up at her and made a low bow 
"Good evening," Katerina said to him softly from her dormer 
window — and the yard became hushed as a wilderness 

"Mistress'" someone called two minutes later outside Katerina 
Lvovna’s locked door 

"Who IS it’” she asked, frightened 

"Please not to be afeared it's me, Serghei," answered the clerk. 
"Wliat do you want, Serghei’” 

"I’ve something to ask of your graciousness, Katerina llvovna, I 
want to ask your grace about a certain little matter — let me in for 
just a minute " 

Katerina Lvovna turned the key and admitted Serghei 
"What is it’" she asked, going back to her dormer window 
"I came to you, Katerina llvovna, to ask if you mightn’t have some 
little book for me to read It’s ever so boresome ’’ 

"I have no books of any kind, Serghei I don’t read," answered 
Katerina 

"It's so boresome'" Serghei complained 
"Why should you be bored’” 

"Saving your presence, why shouldn’t I be bored’ I’m a young man, 
we live here just as it ought be in some monastery, and all 1 can see 
ahead, till the cofiin-hd is clamped down on me, is that I must perisn 
in a solitude like this At times I’m even driven to downright despair ’’ ’ 
“Why don’t you get married’’’ 

"Get married’ Easier said nor done WTiom can I marry here’ I don’t 
stack up to much, no wealthy man’s daughter would marry me, and 
because of our poverty, Katerina llvovna, as you yourself may know, 
all our women ate uneducated As if they could understand rightly 
about love' ’There, just deign to see what the ideas of even the rich are 
Now you, I may say, would be naught but a solace to any man of feel- 
ings, yet here they are, keeping you like a canary in a cage ’’ 

"It’s trae, I’m lonely,” escaped from Katerina 
"How could you help but be bored, Ma’am, livmg the life you do’ 
Even supposing you did have someone on the side, just like others do m 
your situation, it would be impossible for you even to see him ’’ 
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"Well, now, you’re going a. little too far. If I'd had a little 
baby, now — there, that would make me happy, I think ” 

"But you see, if you'll allow me to point this out, there’s got to be 
something back of a baby — it don’t just come of itself Don’t you think 
I understand, after living so many years among my masters and seeing 
the kind of life the merchants’ womenfolk live^ There’s a song that 
goes 'Without your own true love life is but longing sad,’ and that 
longing, I must tell you, Katerina llvovna, touches my own heart so 
to the quick that I could take it and cut it out of my breast with a knife 
of chilled steel and throw it at your little feet And then I’d feel easier, 
a hundred times easier." 

"What’s all this you’re telling me about your hearts It’s nothing 
to me You’d better be on your way ’’ 

"No, please, mistress," uttered Serghei, his whole body quivering 
as he took a step toward Katerina "I know, 1 see and even feel and 
understand greatly, that you haven’t any easier a time of it in this 
world than I, the only thing is Chat now — ’’ he said all this in a single 
breath — ' now, this minute, all this lies in your own hands and m your 
power ’ 

"What ate you after^ What is it> Why did you come here to me’ 
I’ll throw myself out the window,” Katerina was saying, feeling 
herself in the unbearable grip of an indescribable fear and clutching 
at the window sill with her hand 

"My incomparable one, my very life' Why throw yourself out the 
window?’ Serghei whispered with easy assurance and, tearing the 
young mistress away from the window, clasped her hard 
^ "Oh' Oh' Let me go'" softly moaned Katerina, weakening under 
Scrghei's ardent kisses, even as, beyond her will, she snuggled against 
his mighty body 

Serghei picked his young mistress up in his arms as if she were a 
baby and bore her oil into a dark corner 

Silence enveloped the room, broken only by the ticking of the pocket 
watch of Katerina s husband, hanging above the headboard of her 
bed, but that was no hindrance whatsoever 

"Go,” Katerina was saying half an hour later, without looking at 
Serghei as she rearranged her disheveled hair before a small mirror 

"Why in the world should I leave here now’’’ Serghei answered 
in a happy voice 

"My father-in-law will lock the doors ’’ 

' Eh, my soul, my soul' What sort of people have you been dealing 
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With, that they can find their way to a woman only by a door’ As for 
me, whether I'm coming to you or going from you, there's doors for 
me everywhere,” answered the lad, indicating the posts that supported 
the balcony 


IV 

Zinovii had been away from home for a week, and that whole week 
his wife had whiled each night away, till the white dawn broke, with 
Serghei 

Much wine from the father-in-law's cellar was drunk during those 
same nignts in the bedroom of Zinovii Bonsich, and many sweet sweets 
eaten, and many a kiss sipped from the young mistress’ honeyed lips, 
and much toying with black curls was there on the soft pillows But 
no road runs smooth all the way, there’s also rough going here and 
there 

Sleep would not come to Boris Timotheich, the old man wandered 
about the quiet house in his nightshirt of lurid calico, he came to one 
window, came to another, looked out, and there below him, slipping 
quiet as quiet down a post under his daughter-in-law’s window, was 
the red shirt of that fine lad Serghei Boris Timotheich dashed out 
and grabbed the Lothario by his legs The latter swung back, as if to 
plant a haymaker on his master's ear, he was so vexed, but held back, 
after deciding there would be a row 

"Tell me," said Boris Timotheich, "where was you at, you thief’’ 
"Where was I, says he' Wherever it was. I’m not there now, Boris 
Timotheich, my dear Sir,” answered Serghei 

"You spient the night in my daughter-in-law's room’’’ 

"As to that, master, once again — I know where I spent the night, 
but here’s what, Boris Timotheich, you take my word for it, you can’t 
bring back what's past, don’t you go bringing shame down on your 
decent merchant household, at least Just you tell me what you want of 
me now’ What satisfaction would you like’’’ 

"I’d like, you varmint, for to give you five hundred lashes,” answered 
Boris Timotheich 

"Mine was the guilt — your will be done,” the gallant agreed "Tell 
me where I’m to follow you, have yourself a good time — lap up 
my blood ” 

So old Boris led Serghei to a small stone storeroom he had, and he 
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lashed awa^ at him with a quirt till there was no more strer^th left 
in him Not a groan did Serghei let out of him, but he did chew up 
half the shirt-sleeve he’d sunk his teeth into. 

And after that old Boris left Serghei lying in that storeroom, until 
his back, beaten so livid that it looked like cast iron, might heal, 
shoved in a clay pitcher of water, snapped shut the big lock, and 
sent for his son 

But, even in our time, six miles over the byroads of Russia are 
not to be traversed rapidly, whereas Katerina could no longer bear 
to pass an extra hour without Serghei She had developed suddenly m 
all the fullness of her awakened nature and had become so resolute 
that there ssas no restraining her She ferreted out Serghei's where- 
abouts, talked things over with him through the iron door, and dashed 
off in search of the keys 

"Let Serghei go, Father dear, ‘ she appealed to her father-in-law 

The old man simply turned green Never had he expected such 
brazen daring from his sinful but always, up to now, submissive 
daughter-in-law 

"What are you up to, you so-and-so^" he began shaming Katerina 

"Let him go," she said "I sw'ear to you on my conscience that there's 
been nothing wrong between us yet ’’ 

" 'No wrong'' says she' ’ — and he |ust plain ground his teeth "And 
what W’as you two passing your time at up there of nights^ Fluffing 
up your husband s pillows^ 

But she wouldn’t let him be, harping on her one note Let him go, 
and let him go 

"If that s the way you’d have it,’’ said old Boris, 'then get this 
when your husband gets back, we’ll flog you with our own hands out 
in the stable, honest wife that you are, and as for him. I’ll send that 
low-down villain to prison tomorrow ’’ 

That s what Boris Timotheich decided, the only thing was that his 
decision was never carried out 


V 

That night old Boris ate some mushrooms with buckwheat porndge, 
and after that heartburn set in, he was seized with sudden pain in the 
pit of his stomach he was racked by dreadful vomiting spells, and 
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toward morning he died, and, as it happened, in the very same way 
that the rats died in his warehouses, for whose benefit Kater/na would 
always prepare a special mess with her own hinds, using a dangerous 
white powder that was entrusted into her keeping 

Katerina freed her Serghci from the old man's stone storeroom 
and, without the least shame, before the C)es of all the people, made 
him comfortable in her husband s bed to recover from her father-in- 
law’s beatings, whilst the father in-law himself was, without any 
delay, interred with all Christian rites Remarkably enough, no doubts 
occurred to anyone if Boris Timothcieh died, why, then, die he did, 
after eating mushrooms, just as did so many others after eating them 
Old Boris was buried in all haste without even waiting for his son, for 
the weather at that time of year was sultry, and the messenger hid not 
found Zinovii Borisich at the mill He had chanced to get some forest 
land cheap, more than sixty miles still further, lud gone to look at 
it, and hadn’t told anyone clearly just where he was going 

Having disposed of this matter, Katerina became completely un- 
bridled She had never been one of your timid women, but now one 
could not at all divine w'hat she had in mind, she went about bold as 
you please, managed everything about the house, and simply wouldn’t 
let Serghei go a step from her side Everyone on the place began 
wondering at all this, but Katerina managed to get on the right side 
of each in her openhanded way, and all wondering ceased at once. 

"There s shenanigans going on," they surmised, "betwixt the mis- 
tress and Serghei, and that s that That’s her affair, now, and she's 
the one th it’ll have to answer for it " 

And in the meantime Serghei had gotten his health back, and his 
suppleness, and again, like the bravest of brave fellows, had begun 
circling like a very falcon over Katerina, and again began their ever 
so pleasant life But time was rolling on not for them alone Zinovii 
Borisich, the much-wronged husband, was hastenirlg home after his 
prolonged absence 


VI 

After dinner it was as hot as hell itself out of doors, and the nimble 
flies were unbearably pesky Katerina closed the shutters of her bed- 
room window and, in addition, hung a woolen kerchief on the inside, 
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and then lay down with Serghei, to rest on the high bed, such as all mer 
chants favor Katerina hovered between sleep and waking, but which- 
ever It was, she felt her face bathed in sweat, and each breath she drew 
coming so hot, so hard She felt it was high time for her to wake up, to 
go out into the garden to drink tea, yet get up she could not, for the 
life of her Finally the cook came and knocked on the door 

"The coals is dying out," she said, "in the samovar under the apple 
tree ” 

With a great effort she turned over on her side, and then began 
caressing a tomcat For there was a tomcat rubbing himself in between 
her and Serghei, a right handsome tomcat, gray, well-grown, and as 
fat as fat with whiskers on him like on a tax bailiff Katerina 
began rumpling his bushy fur, while he kept shoving his muzzle at 
her, thrusting his blunt nose into her resilient breast, and purring, 
like he was singing a song, ever so soft and low, dealing with her love 
"And how did this great big cat ever get in here, and why^ ’ Katerina 
wondered "I put some cream to stand on the window sill here, he’ll 
lap It all up for sure, the low-down creature I must chase him out,' she 
decided, and wanted to seize the tomcat and throw him out, but he 
just kept slipping through her fingers, like a mist "Just the same, 
where did that tomcat ever come from’ ’ Katerina reasoned in her night- 
mare "We've never had a tomcat of any kind in our bedroom, and yet 
see what a one has made his way in here'” Again she wanted to lay 
hands on that tomcat, and again he just wasn t there "Oh, but what- 
ever IS this’ Come, is this a tomcat at all’" it occurred to Katerina A 
sudden panic seized her and drove all sleep and drowsiness from her 
Katerina glanced about the chamber — there was no tomcat whatsoever, 
only her handsome Serghei lying there, pressing her breast to his hot 
face with his strong hand 

Katerina sat up in bed, she kept kissing and kissing Serghei, she 
fondled him and fondled him, then tidied the rumpled feather bed 
and went off into the garden to drink tea, the sun in the meantime had 
gone down altogether, and a^ wonderful, enchanted evening was de- 
scending on an earth that had been so impregnated with heat 

"I overslept,” said Katerina to Axinia, and sat down on a rug under 
an apple tree in blossom to drink tea "What do you suppose it means, 
Axinia dear’" she asked the cook, the while she herself wiped a saucer 
with a dish towel 

"What does what mean, mother o’ mine’" 

"It weren t just a dream — but some tomcat or other kept creeping 
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up to me, for all the world like it was all real What does it mean’" 
"What’s all this you're saying’" 

"Honest, there was a tomcat creeping up on me ” 

Katerina told her all about how the tomcat had been creeping up 
to her 

“And what for did you have to go and pet him’’ 

"Well, now, why ask me’ I don't myself know why I petted him " 
"It's something to wonder at, sure enough'" 

"I myself can t stop marveling at it " 

"This must certainly mean that someone's going to get at you, or 
that something else of the sort will come about " 

"Yes, but just what exactly’" 

"Well, exactly what it is is something that no one, my dear friend, 
can explain to you — not exactly, the only thing is that something's 
bound to happen " 

'I kept seeing the crescent moon in my sleep, and then that cat, ' 
Katerina went on 

"The crescent moon — that means a little one ” 

Katerina Lvovna turned red 

"Wouldn't you like me to send Serghei down here to you, darling’ ' 
insinuated Axinia, who was simply dying to become her confidante 
"Oh, well," answered Katerina, "that's a good idea, too, go send 
him here. I'll give him tea " 

"That s what I say — send him here," Axinia settled the matter, and 
waddled off like a duck to the garden wicket 
Katerina told Serghei as well about the cat 
"Just a daydream," Serghei told her 

"How come this daydream never happened to me before now, 
Serezha’" 

"There's lot of things never happened before' Time was when all I 
could do was just look at you out of the corner of my eye and pine 
away, but now look at how things are' I possess all of your white 
body " 

Serghei embraced Katerina, twirled her m the air, and, playfully, 
threw her down on the soft rug 

'Oh, but I'm dizzy," Katerina began "Serezha, come here' Sit down 
here near me," she called, then stretched herself languorously in a 
voluptuous pose 

Bending down, the gallant crept m under the low apple tree, over- 
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flowing with white blossoms, and sat down on the rug at Katerina’s 
feet 

"So you pined for me, did you, Serezha?" 

"If you only knew how I pined'" 

"What was it like’ Tell me about it ” 

"How can one tell about it’ Is it possible to explain how one pines’ 
I yearned for you ” 

"How IS it then, Serezha, that I didn't feel how you were killing 
yourself for me’ For they say you can feel that ” 

Serghei let this pass m silence 

"How was it, then, that you kept singing songs, if you longed for 
me so’ Never fear, I heard you singing on that raised porch," Katerina 
kept on questioning as she caressed him 

"What if I did sing songs’ A mosquito sings its whole lifetime, but 
it ain’t for joy," Serghei answered drily 

A pause ensued Katerina was filled with supreme rapture by these 
confessions of Serghei's She wanted to talk, but Serghei knit his 
brows and was taciturn 

' Just look, Serezha, it's paradise, paradise for fair'” exclaimed 
Katerina, looking out through the screen of blossom-laden branches 
of the apple tree at the clear blue sky, in which hung a serene full moon 
The moonlight, making its way through the leaves and blossoms of 
the apple tree, flickered over Katerina’s face and her whole figure in 
fantastic specks of white as she lay there flat on her back, the air was 
still, save that a light, warm little breeze was barely stirring the drowsy 
leaves and bote far and wide the delicate fragrance of grasses and trees 
in flower The air was filled with a certain languor, conduave to sloth, 
self-indulgence, and obscure desires 

Katerina, getting no answer, became quiet again and kept gazing 
at the sky through the pale-pink blossoms of the apple tree Serghei 
was silent, too, but it wasn't the sky that absorbed him Encircling his 
knees with both hands, he was stanng with concentration at his boots 
What a golden night' Calm, hgbt, fragrance, and a beneficent, life- 
givmg warmth' Far away, beyond the ravine, behind the garden, some- 
one started a tuneful song, near the fence, in the thickly planted orchard 
of bird-cherry trees, a mghtingale struck up its song, trilling loudly, 
m its cage atop a tall pole a sleepy quail began its delirious notes, 
while behmd the walls of the stable a fat horse snorted drowsily, and, 
over the pasture behind the garden fence, a pack of dogs swept by and 
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vanished in the vague, black shadow of the half-ruined old bams 
where salt was stored 

Katerina lifted herself up a little on her elbow and glanced at the 
tall grass in the garden — and the grass seemed to be shimmering with 
the moon’s brilliance as the wan light scintillated against the blossoms 
and leaves of the trees Those fantastic, bright moon specks had gilded 
the grass all over, and they flickered over it so, they quivered so, as 
if they were living butterflies of fire, or as if the grass under the trees 
had been taken in the moon's net and were swaying from side to side 
"Oh, Serezha, what a delight all this is'” Katerina cried out as she 
looked about her 

Serghei threw an indifferent glance at the scene 
"Why are you so cast down, Serezha^ Or have you wearied even 
of my love^” 

"Why talk nonsense’” Serghei answered drily and, bending down, 
kissed Katerina lazily 

"You're untrue, Serezha,” said Katerina jealously "You re fickle ” 
"I won't even take those words as having anything to do with me,” 
Serghei answered in a calm tone 

"Then why do you kiss me like that’” 

Serghei didn't even bother answering this 

"It's only husbands and wives,” Katerina went on, playing with his 
curls, "that flick the dust off each other’s lips that way Kiss me so that 
the young blossoms on this apple tree over uS will shower down to 
the ground " 

"There, that's it, that’s it," Katerina whispered, entwining her lover 
and kissing him with passionate abandon 

"Listen, Serezha, to what I’m going to tell you,” Katerina began 
after a little while "Why does everyone, with one voice, say that you’re 
untrue’” 

"Who’s so willing to bark and he like that about me’” 

"Well, that’s what people say ” 

"Maybe I have been untrue to them that were altogether worthless ” 
"And why, you fool, did you have to get mixed up with worthless 
ones’ You oughtn’t to make love at all to any woman that’s worthless ” 
"Go ahead and talk' Is love also one of those things that you go 
mto calculatingly’ It’s temptation alone that’s at work You just break 
a commandment with one of them, simple as you please, without any 
intentions or anything — and there she is, hanging about your neck 
And there’s love for you'” 
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"Listen, then, Serezha' I don't know a thing about all those others 
before me, and I don t want to know anything about them, there’s just 
this since you yourself seduced me into this love of ours, and since 
you know yourself that I went into it as much through your cunning 
as through my own desire — I tell you, Serezha, that if ever you play 
me false, if ever you leave me for any other, no matter who she may 
be. I'll never — forgive me, friend of my heart' — but 1 11 never part 
from you alive 
Scrghei started 

"But, Katerina Ilvovna, light of my life'" he began "Just take a 
good look at our affair You've noticed just now how thoughtful I've 
been, but you don't stop to think that I can t help it For all you know, 
my heart may be all clotted over with blood ' 

"Tell me, Serezha, tell me your sorrow' 

"What's there to tell about' In the first place, in a little while, with 
the Lord s blessing, your husband will bob up, and yi^u, Serghei 
Phihpich, get out of here, take yourself off to the back yard where the 
lads are playing their music, and watch, from behind the shed, how the 
little lamp burns in Katerina Ilvovna's bedroom, how she fluffs up 
the downy bed and lies do\/n to rest with her lawful Zinovii Borisich " 

' That'll never be'" Katerina drawled out gaily, with a wave of her 
little hand 

"Why won't it' But the way I see it, there's actually no way you can 
get out of it And yet I, too, Katerina Ilvovna, have a heart of my own 
and can perceive my own torment " 

' Come now, you ve talked enough of that " 

This expression of Scrghei's jealousy was very welcome to Katerina, 
and, with a burst of laughter, she went back to her kissing 

"And in the second place," continued Serghei, ever so gently dis- 
engaging his head from Katerina's arms, bared to her shoulders- — "in 
the second place, I must tell you also that my position, which is of the 
humblest, may have compelled me, many's the time, to consider things 
this way and that If I were, so to speak, your equal, if I were some 
gentleman or some merchant. I'd never part from you while there s 
life in me, Katerina Ilvovna But as things are, judge for yourself, 
what sort of man am 1 next to you^ When I'll see shortly how he II 
take you by your little white hand and lead you to your chamber. I'll 
have to bear it all in my heart and maybe, because of it, become for the 
rest of my life a man I myself despise Katerina Ilvovna' You see. I'm 
not like those others to whom nothing matters so long as they get their 
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delight from a woman I feel what love really is and how, like a 
black snake, it sucks out my heart ” 

"Why do you keep explaining all this to me’" Katerina interrupted 
him 

She began to feel sorry for Serghei 

"Katerina Ilvovna' How can I help explaining all this’ How can I’ 
When perhaps everything has been made clear and reported m writing 
to your husband, when, maybe not only so far off but actually on the 
very morrow, there won't be nor sight nor sound of Serghei around 
here ” 

"No, no, don't even talk of that, Serezha' It can never be, no matter 
what happens I can never be left without you ” Katerina soothed him 
with the same caresses as before "If it ever comes to that either 
he IS fated to leave this life or I am, but you'll stay with me ” 

"That can't possibly be, Katerina Ilvovna," answered Serghei mourn- 
fully, and with a sad shake of his head "I'm sorry myself I'm alive be- 
cause of this love If I loved someone of no more worth than myself, I 
might be content Is it possible for me to keep you always as my own 
true love’ Is it any honor for you, now, to be my mistress’ I'd like 
to be your husband before a sacred, eternal shrine then, even though 
I might always think myself your inferior I'd still be able to show 
everybody in public how my wife esteems me because of my respect 
for her — ” 

Katerina was befogged by these words of Serghei, this jealousy of 
his, this wish of his to marry her — a wish always agreeable to a woman, 
no matter how brief her bond with a man before marriage Katerina 
was ready now for Serghei's sake to go through fire and deep water, 
or into a dungeon, or to be crucified So deeply had he made her fall 
in love with him that there were no limits to hei devotion to him 
She was beside herself in her joy, her blood seethed, and she could 
no longer bear to listen to anything She quickly stopped Serghei's lips 
with her palm and, pressing his head close to her breast, began 
"Well, I know now how I’ll even make a merchant of you and start 
living with you all fit and proper Just don’t grieve me over nothing 
at all, so long as our affairs haven't yet come to a head " 

And again the kisses began, and the caresses 
The old clerk, sleeping in the shed, began hearing despite his deep 
sleep, in the still of the night, now whispering and low lau^ter, as if 
somewhere mischievous children were conspiring to play as evil a jest as 
possible on feeble old age, now laughter, ringing and gay, as though 
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lake nixies were tickling some victim And this proceeded from 
Katerina, plashing in the moonlight as in water, and rolling about 
on the soft rug, and frolicking and playing with her husband’s young 
clerk The tender wliite blossoms of the tufted apple tree showered 
and showered down on them, until at last their shower ceased And in 
the meantime the brief summer night was passing, the moon had hidden 
behind the steep roof of the tall warehouses and was looking at the 
earth askance, more and more dully, from the roof of the kitchen an 
ear-piercing feline duet arose, followed by spitting and angry snarling, 
after which two or three cats, losing their footing, rolled noisily down 
the stack of lathwood leaning against the roof 

"Let's go to bed," said Katerina slowly, as if exhausted, rising from 
the rug and, just as she had been lying there, in only her chemise and 
white petticoats, went through the mcrchantly yard, now all still, as if 
in the stillness of death, while Serghei, behind her, carried the little 
rug and her blouse, which she, in her playfulness, had cast off 


VII 

No sooner had Katerina blown out the candle and, all undressed, laid 
herself down on the soft featherbed, than sleep engulfed her com- 
pletely Katerina, having had her fill of play and joyance, fell asleep 
so deeply that her foot slept, and her hand slept, yet again she heard 
through her sleep that the door had apparently opened again and, like 
a heavy old boot, the familiar cat fell on the bed 

"Now, just what sort of visitation is this business of the cat’ ' the 
tired Katerina reasoned "1 turned the key of that door myself, on 
purpose, the window is closed — yet here he is again I’m going to 
throw him out this minute ” Katerina was about to get up, but her 
drowsy hands and feet would not serve her, and in the meantime the 
cat walked all over her, and his purring was so very wondrous that he 
seemed to be uttering human speech Katerina felt as if tiny ants were 
running all up and down her body 

"No," she thought, "there s no other help for it, tomorrow I’ll have 
to sprinkle the bed with holy water, for this is a most astonishing sort 
of cat that’s taken to haunting me ’’ 

But there was that purr-purring at her very ear, he thrust his muzzle 
right up against her, and said "Come, what sort of cat am I’’’ said 
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he "Whatever makes you think thati It's ever so clever of you to 
figure, Katerina Lvovna, that I'm no tomcat at all, for what I really am 
IS that well-reputed trader, Boris Timotheich It's )ust that I don’t 
feel very well right now, all my dainty guts has split inside of me from 
the good things my daughter-in-law treated me to And so you see,' 
he purred, ‘ that’s why I ve shrunk so, and now show myself as a tom- 
cat to them as can’t rightly tell what I really am Well, and how are you 
living and doing now in our house, Katerina Lvovna^ Are you carry- 
ing out all your commandments faithfully^ I've made my way from 
the graveyard on purpose ]ust to have a look at how you and Serghei 
Philipich keep your husband's bed warm But, after all, pun-puu, I 
don't see a thing Don’t you be afeared of me you see, from the feast 
you treated me to, my dear little eyes have crawled out of my head 
as well Look into my eyes, deary-dear, don't you be afeared’” 

Katerina did look, and began to scream at the top of her voice The 
tomcat was again lying between her and Serghei and the head on that 
tomcat was the head of Boris Timotheievich, just as big as the head of 
the dead man had been, and, instead of each eye, a fiery circle whirled 
and turned, whirled and turned, every which way' 

Serghei awoke, calmed Katerina down, and went back to sleep, but 
sleep had forsaken her — and it was just as well 

She was lying there, her eyes wide open, when suddenly she heard 
that someone had apparently made his way into the yard by climbing 
over the gates There, the dogs had made a dash for whoever it was, 
but then quieted down — probably they had begun to fawn on the 
arrival Then, another minute passed, and the iron latch clicked below, 
and the door opened ' Either I m imagining all these sounds, or my 
Zinovii Bonsich has come back — he must have opened the door with 
his extra key,” thought Katerina, and hastily nudged Serghei 

' Listen, Serezha, " she said, while she raised herself on her elbow 
and pricked up her ears 

Someone was indeed approaching the locked doot of the bedroom, 
walking softly up the stairs, cautiously shifting his weight from foot 
to foot 

Katerina sprang quickly off the bed, just in her chemise, and opened 
the dormer window That same moment Serghei, in his bare feet, 
sprang out on the balcony and wound his legs about the post down 
which he had slid more than once from the bedroom of his master's 
Wife 
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"No, no need of that — ^no need of that* You lie down here 
don’t stir from here," whispered Katerina, and threw out after him 
his footgear and clothing, while she dived back under the blanket and 
lay there, and waited 

Serghei obeyed Katerina, he didn't slide down the post but instead 
hid snugly under the wooden overhang of the small balcony 

Katerina, meanwhile, heard her husband approach the door, and, 
holding his breath, stand there listening She could even hear the 
/]uickened beating of his jealous heart, yet it wasn't pity but malicious 
laughter that seized on Katerina 

' Go look for yesterday, ' she addressed her husband mentally, smil- 
ing and breathing as evenly as an innocent babe 

This went on for about ten minutes, but finally Zinovii Bonsich grew 
tired of standing by the door and listening to his wife sleeping he 
knocked on the door 

' Who's there^ ’ Katerina called out, not too soon, and in an ap- 
parently sleepy voice 

"One of your own," Zinovii responded 
Is that, you, Zinovii Bonsich^ ’ 

' Yes, it's me' As if you don't hear me'” 

Katerina jumped up, just as she had been lying, m her chemise, let 
her husband into the chamber, and again sprang back into the warm 
bed 

"It gets chilly just before dawn, somehow, she remarked, wrapping 
herself up in the blanket 

Zinovii Borisich entered, looking about him, said a prayer before 
the icon, lit a candle, and took another look around 

"How are you doing — getting along all right^ ’ he asked his wife 
"Nothing to complain about,” answered Katerina and, sitting up, 
began putting on a loose calico blouse 

"You want me to fix up a samovar, I guess^ " she asked 
"Don't bother, call Axinia — let her fix it up ” 

Katerina put her slippers on her bare feet and ran out She did not 
return for half an hour During that time she herself had gotten the 
charcoal to glowing under the small samovar and, ever so quietly, 
had dashed over to Serghei on the small balcony 
"Stay here,” she whispered to him 

"What’s the use of sitting herc^” Serghei asked, also in a whisper 
"Oh, how brainless you are' You stay here till I tell you different " 
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And Katerina herself made him sit down again in his former place 
Meanwhile Serghei, outside on the balcony, could hear everything 
that was going on in the bedroom He heard the door close again as 
Katerina came back to her husband He could hear every blessed word 
"What were you puttering about so long^" Zinovii asked his wife. 
"I was fixing up the samovar,” she answered calmly 
A pause followed Serghei could hear Zinovii putting his frock coat 
away on a hanger Then he washed himself, snorting and splashing 
water in all directions, there, he has asked for a towel, the conversa- 
tion has begun again 

"Well, just how was it you buried my father?” the husband inquired 
"Just like that," answered his wife, ' he died, and they buried him ” 
"But It was so unexpected*" 

"God alone knows,” answered Katerina, and began clattering the 
cups 

Zinovii walked mournfully about the room 

"And how did you pass your time here?” Zinovii again questioned 
his wife „ 

"Everyone knows what out pleasures are like here, I guess, we don’t 
go to balls, nor to theayters neither ” 

"And it looks as if you didn t take much pleasure in seeing your 
husband, for that matter,” Zinovii was starting up, eyeing her askance 
"We're no newlyweds, you and me, to be rushing at each other mad 
with love when we meet How do you expect me to be overcome with 
joy? I fuss and run my feet off all day, just to pleasure you ” 

Katerina ran out again to fetch the samovar and again dashed over 
to Serghei, tugged at him, and said 

"Stop yawning* Keep your eyes open, Serezha*” 

Serghei had no clear idea of what all this was leading up to but, 
just the same, he became alert 

Katerina returned, and there was Zinovii, kneeling on the bed and 
hanging up his silver traveling-watch with its beadwork fob on the 
wall above the headboard 

"How come, Katerina Lvovna, that you’ve made up the bed for 
two, when you were here all by your lonesome?” he suddenly asked 
his wife, somehow oddly 

"Why, I was waiting for you all along,” answered Katerina, look- 
ing at him calmly 

"And I thank you kindly for that same Now here’s a certain object 
how come it got in your feather bed?” 
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Zinovii Botisovidi picked up from the bed sheet a small knitted 
woolen belt that belonged to Serghei and, holding it up by one end, 
dangled it before his wife's eyes 
Katerina didn’t hesitate in the least 

"I found It in the garden,” she said, "and caught up my skirt 
with It ’’ 

' Yes'" Zinovii pronounced with peculiar emphasis "We've also 
heard a thing or two about those skirts of yours ” 

"And just what was it you heard^ ' 

"Oh, all about your good works'" 

"There’s been no such thing ” 

"Well, we’ll go into that later, we’ll go into all of it," answered 
Zinovii, shoving his empty cup over to his wife 
Katerina let that pass m silence 

"We’ll bring all those affairs of yours out into the light, Kitcnna 
Lvovna," Zinovii added after a long pause, raising his eyebrows at liis 
wife 

"Your Katerina isn’t the sort that’s easy scairt She s not so very 
scairt of that," she answered 

'What’s that^ What s that’’’ cried Zinovn, raLsing his voice 
"Never mind I don t cry my cabbages twice,” answered his 

wife 

"No, you’d better watch out' You’ve gotten pretty talkative while 
you were here alone, somehow' ' 

"And just why shouldn't I be talkative’ ’ Katerina came back at him 
"You'd do better to keep more of an eye on yourself 
"I've got nothing to keep an eye on myself about Just because some- 
one with a long tongue carries tales to you, I don’t have to stand for 
all sorts of abuse' That’s something new, sure enough'" 

"Long tongues or no, but your amours here are pretty well known ” 
’ What amours of mine’” Katerina shouted, genuinely incensed 
"I know which ” 

"Well, if you know, go ahead speak more plainly'” 

Zinovii made no answer and again shoved his empty cup over to 
his wife 

"There’s nothing to talk about, it looks like,” Katerina declared 
with scorn, provocatively tossing a teaspoon on her husband’s saucer 
"Well, go on, go on, tell me whom they told you about’ Who’s this 
lover that I prefer to you’” 
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"You’ll find out — don’t be in such a hurry " 

"What, has someone been barking and lying to you about Serghei 
— IS that it^” 

"We'll find out, we'll find out, Katerina Lvovna, my fine lady. No 
one has taken away our rights over you, and no one can take ’em 
away You’ll come around to telling me all about yourself — " 

"Ugh' I can’t stand this'" Katerina cried out, gritting her teeth, and, 
blenching white as linen, suddenly sprang out of the door 

"Well, here he is," she announced a few seconds later, leading 
Serghei into the room by his sleeve "Question him and me, since you 
know so much Maybe you’ll find out even more than you’d like'" 
Zinovii Borisich was actually disconcerted He looked first at 
Serghei, leaning against the doorpost, then at his wife, who had 
calmly sat down with her arms crossed on the edge of the bed, he had 
no idea of what all this was leading up to 

"What are you doing, you snake^’’ he barely managed to say, with- 
out rising from his armchair 

"Question us about what you know so well,’ Katerina answered him 
brazenly "You thought you’d threaten me with a beating,” she con- 
tinued, her eyes blinking ominously, "but that’ll never be, and as for 
me, I may have known what to do even before these promises of 
yours, and that’s what I’m going to do with you ’’ 

' What s this’ Get out'" Zinovii shouted at Serghei 
"Well, well'" Katerina taunted him 

She quickly and deftly locked the door, shoved the key into her 
pocket, and again lounged on the bed in her loose blouse 

"Well, now, Serezhechka, come, come here, my own dear," she 
beckoned the clerk over to her. 

Serghei tossed back his curls and boldly sat down next to the mistress 
of the house 

"Oh, Lord' My God' What is this’ What are you about, you 
heathen’’’ Zinovii cried out, turmng all purple and rising from his 
armchair 

"What’ Don't you like it’ Just look at him, look at my bright-eyed 
falcon, see how beautiful he is'” 

Katerina burst out laughing and kissed Serghei passionately in front 
of her husband 

That very instant her cheek blazed from a resounding slap, and 
Zinovii flung himself toward the open dormer window 
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VIII 

"Aha* So that’s it* Well, my dear fneod, I thank 70U' 'That’s all I’ve 
been waiting for'" cried out Katerina, "Well, now, evidently things 
will have to go my way and not yours — ’’ 

With a single motion she thrust Serghei away from her, threw her- 
self quickly at her husband, and, before Zinovii had time to jump to 
the window, she clutched his throat from behind with her slim fingers 
and, as if he were a sheaf of freshly cut hemp, hurled him to the floor 
Crashing heavily and striking the back of his head against the floor 
with full force, Zinovii went out of his head entirely He had never 
anticipated such a swift denouement This first violence his wife had 
used against him showed him that she was ready for anything, if she 
might but rid herself of him, and that his present position was danger- 
ous in the extreme Zinovii realized this instantly in the moment of 
his fall and didn’t cry out, knowing that his voice would not reach any- 
body’s ear but might only hasten the outcome He silently moved his 
eyes, and rested them, with an expression of malice, reproach, and 
agony, on his wife, whose slim fingers were squeezing his throat hard 
Zinovii did not defend himself, his arms, with fists clenched hard, 
lay stretched out and were jerking spasmodically One of them was 
quite free, Katerina had pressed the other to the floor with one of her 
knees 

"Hold him,’’ she whispered, unperturbed, to Serghei, and then 
turned back to her husband 

Serghei sat down on his master, pressed down both his arms with 
his own knees, and was about to grasp his throat from under Katerina’s 
hands, but at that very instant he himself cried out desperately At 
the sight of the man who had wronged him so a lust for blood-ven- 
geance aroused all of ZinoviTs remaining strength, he put forth a 
terrific effort, wrenched his pinioned hands from under Setghei’s knees 
and, clutching Serghei’s raven curls, sank his teeth like a beast into 
Serghei’s throat But that didn’t last long Zinovii immediately groaned 
hard and let his head drop 

Katerina, pale, hardly breathing at all, stood over her husband and 
her lover, in her right hand was a heavy molded candlestick, which she 
was holding by the top with the heavier end down Along Zinovii’s 
temple and cheek ruby-red blood was runmng down like a very fine 
thread 
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"Call the pnest — " Zinovii got out in a dull moan, turning his 
head with loathing as far away as possible from Serghei, who was sit- 
ting on him "I want to be shriven,” he got out even less articulately, 
shuddering, and looking askance at the warm blood coagulating under 
his hair 

"You'll do well enough as you are," Katerina said in a whisper, then, 
to Serghei "Come, we've bothered with him enough, get a good grip 
on his throat " 

There was a rattle in Zinovii's throat 

Katerina bent over, s<]ueezed with her own hands the hands of 
Serghei about her husband's throat, and laid her ear to Zinovii's breast 
Five silent minutes later she rose 

"Enough," she said ' He's got his " 

Serghei got up, too, and drew a deep breath Zinovii was lying dead, 
his windpipe crushed, his temple split Under the left side of his head 
there was a small splotch of blood, which, however, no longer flowed 
from the small wound, now clotted and choked with hair 

Serghei carried Zinovii Borisich down into a wine cellar built under 
that very same stone storeroom wherein the late Boris Timotheich bad 
not so long ago locked up Serghei himself, and returned to the attic 
Meanwhile Katerina, the sleeves of her blouse rolled up and her skirt 
hitched high, was painstakingly cleaning up with soap and washrag 
the blood stain left by Zinovii on the floor of his bedchamber The 
water had not yet grown cold in the samovar used to make the poisoned 
tea with which Zinovii had been warming his blessed little propertied 
soul, and the stain washed out without a trace 

Katerina picked up the little brass rinsing bowl of the samovar and 
the soapy washcloth 

"Come, give me some light,” she said to Serghei as she went to the 
doo' "Lower — let the light fall lower,' she said, closely examining 
every floor board over which Serghei had had to drag Zinovii all the 
way to the wine cellar 

Only in two places on the painted floor were there two tiny splotches, 
each no bigger than a cherry Katerina rubbed them with the washcloth 
and they disappeared 

"There, serves you right — don’t go creeping up on your wife like a 
thief, don't be lying in wait for her," Katerina uttered, straightening 
up and looking over her shoulder toward the stone storeroom 

"Now It's over and done with,” said Serghei, and shuddered at the 
sound of his own voice 
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When they returned to the bedroom the dawn was pierang the east- 
ern sky in a thin, rosy streak and, lightly gildmg the blossom-dad apple 
trees, peeped into I^terina’s room through the green palmgs of the 
garden fence 

Out in the yard the old clerk, his sheepskin jacket thrown over his 
shoulders, yawning and crossing himself, was making his way from the 
shed to the kitchen 

Katerina carefully drew the shutter up by its tape and took in Serghei 
with a searching look, as if to look into and know his very soul 

"Well, and so you’re a merchant now,” she said, laying her white 
hands on Serghei’s shoulders 

Serghei said not a word in answer 

His lips quivered, and his whole body was shaking in a fit of ague 
But as for Katerina, it was only her lips that felt cold 

In a couple of days great calluses appeared on Serghei’s hands from 
the crowbar and the heavy spade, but then Zinovii Borisich had been 
so tidily put away in his own cellar that, without the help of his widow 
or her lover, none could ever find him till the dread Day of Resurrection 


IX 

Serghei went about with his throat swathed in a scarlet kerchief 
Meanwhile, before the marks left on Serghei’s throat by the teeth of 
Boris had healed, the absence of Katerina's husband had become a mat- 
ter of anxious comment Serghei himself began talking about him even 
more frequently than the others He’d sit down of an evening with the 
lads on a bench, and begin 

"Really, now, fellows, how is it our master still isn’t here?’’ 

’The others would wonder in their turn 

Just then word came from the mill that the master had hired horses 
and set out for home long since The coachman who had driven him 
told how Zinovii had seemed upset and had dismissed him somehow 
oddly about two miles before they reached the town, neat the monas- 
tery, he had left the cart, picked up his carpetbag, and gone off Hearing 
a tale like that, they were all puazled even more 

Zinovu Borisich had vanished, and that was ail there was to it. 

Searches and investigations were set in motion, but they didn’t reveal 
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anything the merchant seemed to have vamshed into thm ait All that 
could be learned from the testimony of the coachman, who bad been 
arrested, was that the merchant had left him at the monastery by the 
river and gone off The matter was not clarified, but in the meantime 
Katerina, the widow-woman, was living peacefully and quite freely 
with Serghei There were surmises that Zinovii Borisich was now here, 
now there, but just the same Zhiovii did not return, and Katerma knew, 
better than anyone else, that there never would or could be any return- 
ing for him 

Thus a month passed, and a second, and a third, and Katerina began 
to feel herself heavy with child 

"Our wealth is safe, Serezhechka, I have an heir for you,” she im- 
parted to Serghei, and then proceeded to petition the Town Giunal 
Things were thus and so, and she felt and knew she was pregnant, and 
in the meantime the Ismailov affairs were at a standstill, they must give 
her all authority in business matters and free access to all the property 

It was unthinkable that such a business enterprise should go to rack 
and ruin Katerina was her husband's lawful wife, there were no great 
or suspicious debts, it therefore seemed her petition should be granted 
And grant it they did 

And so Katerina lived and queened it, and, following her example, 
they'd already taken to dignifying Serega as Serghei Philipich, when 
bang' like a bolt from the blue came a new worriment A letter from 
the townships of Liven came to the mayor of our town, stating that the 
funds with which Boris Timotheich had operated had not been entirely 
his own the greater portion of the moneys handled by him belonged 
not to him but to a young nephew, a minor, Fedor Zaharov Lyamin, 
and the letter added that this business must be adjudicated and not put 
into the hands of Katerina alone This notice arrived, the mayor dis- 
cussed it with Katerina, and then, in a week, lo and behold' a little old 
lady with a small boy arrived from the Livens 

"I,” she announced, "am a cousin of the late Boris Timotheievich, 
and this is my nephew, Fedor Lyamin ” 

Katerina received them 

Serghei, observing from the courtyard this arrival and the reception 
accorded the newcomers by Katerina, turned white as a priest s alb 

"What’s wrong with you^’’ the mistress of the house asked him 
when, having followed the guests in, he stopped m the hall, observing 
them 

"Nary a thing," answered the clerk, turning from the hall into the 
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entiy "I was just thinking, these folks from Liven are odd and not 
even," he said with a sigh, shutting the outer door behind him 

“Well, what do we do now^’* Serghei Philipich asked Katenna 
Lvovna that night as they sat around the samovar “Now, Katenna 
Ilvovna, our whole affair, yours and mine, turns to dust and ashes " 
"Why 'dust and ashes,’ Serezha'*" 

"Because everything's going to be divided up now What will be 
left for us to manage with^" 

'Why, Serezha' Ate you afraid you won’t get enough?” 

"I’m not thinking of my share, I just doubt that we can still be 
happy 

"How do you mean? Why shouldn’t we be happy, Serezha?” 
"Because, the way I love you, I’d like to see you a real lady, and not 
living the way you used to before,” answered Serghei Philipich "And 
now everything s coming out arsy-versy, with so much less capital, we 11 
have to get along on even less than we did before ’’ 

"But do you think it makes any difference to me, Serezhechka?’ 
"That's just It, Katerina Ilvovna, maybe it’s all right with you, but 
never with me, since I respect you so much, and then, too, it would 
pain me terribly to have this happen before the eyes of other people, 
mean and envious as they ate You can do as you please, of course, but 
I’m convinced that in such circumstances I could never be happy ” 
And Serghei went on and on, harping on the one note to Katerina, 
that on account of Fedya Lyanun he had become the unhappiest of 
men, deprived of the possibility of elevating and honoring her. Katerina 
Ilvovna, before her whole mercantile world Serghei always brought the 
talk around to the conclusion that, if it weren’t for this Fedya, there 
would be nor mete not bound to their happiness when and if within 
the nine months after the disappearance of her husband Katenna gave 
birth to her baby and came into the entire estate 


X 

Then Serghei abruptly stopped even mentioning the heir No sooner 
had such talk been cut off from the lips of Serghei, than Fedya Lyamm 
took root in both the mind and heart of Katenna She actually brooded 
and became undemonstrative even to Serghei Whether she was asleep, 
or going about her household affairs, or praying to her God, there was 
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always the one thing on her mind "How can this be’ Sure, now, why 
must I lose all my wealth because of this boy’ I’ve suffered so much, 
have taken so much sin on my soul," Katerina kept thinking, "whilst 
he, without any trouble to himself at all, just comes here and takes 
everything away from me And it wouldn't be so bad if it were 

at least a grown man — but a child, a mere boy 

Outdoors the early frosts had begun There was no news, naturally, 
from anywhere at all concerning Zinovii Borisich Katerina was get- 
ting stout, and continued to go about brooding, and in the town tongues 
were wagging away, clacking day and night on her account, seeking 
the why and the wherefore How come the young Ismailova, who d 
been a barren ewe all this while, and getting thinner and leaner with 
every day, had now all of a sudden begun to swell out in front’ And 
in the meantime the young heir, Fedya Lyamin, kept playing in the 
courtyard, in his light squirrel jacket, breaking up the ice in the shallow 
holes 

"Now, then, Fedor Ignatich, now there, my fine merchant’s son'” 
Axinia, the cook, would shout to him as she ran through the yard ‘ Is 
It a nice thing for a merchant’s son like you to be messing in them there 
puddles’’’ 

And so the co-heir who was embarrassing to Katerina and to the 
object of her love kept gamboling like an innocent kid, and slept even 
more innocently at the side of his overfond great-aunt, never thinking 
or guessing that he had crossed anyone’s path or lessened-worsened 
ari^'one s happiness 

Finally, Fedya ran about so much that he caught chickenpox and, 
with it, a painful cold in the chest, and the boy was put to bed At 
first they treated him with herbs and grasses, but then the doctor was 
sent for 

He began coming to the house, began prescribing remedies, and 
they began administering them to the little boy every hour, now his 
great-aunt would do it and now, at her request, Kattrma 

"Be so kind,’’ she’d say, "Katerina dear, 1 know, mother o’ mine, 
that you yourself are getting too heavy to move about much, that you 
yourself are waiting for whatever God may send you, but be so kind ” 

Katerina didn’t refuse the old woman Whenever the latter went 
to attend vespers, or to an all-night service to pray for ’the young one, 
Fedor, lying on his bed of pain," or to early mass to receive a bit of 
holy wafer in his behalf, Katerina would sit with the sick boy, and 
give him drink, and administer his medicine to him on time 
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And that’s how the little crone went to vespers and to the all-mght 
mass on the eve of the Feast of the Presentation, having asked Kat- 
erina, dear, to look after little Fedya By this time the boy was already 
on the mend 

So Katerina entered Fedya’s room, and there he was, sitting up in 
bed in his light squirrel jacket and readmg the hives of the Holy Fathers 
"What IS it you re reading, Fedya^" Katerina asked him as she made 
herself comfortable in an armchair 

"I’m reading about the hves of the Holy Fathers, Aunty ” 

"Do you like them^” 

"Very much. Aunty " 

Katerina leaned on her arm and fell to watching Fedya as he moved 
his lips And suddenly it was as if the demons had rent their chains and 
altogether taken possession of her former thoughts how much evil 
this boy was causing her, and how fine it would be if he weren’t around 
"What would it matter, now,” Katerina pondered "He’s sick as it is, 
he has to be taking medicine and what don’t happen during an 
illness’ All anybody could say would be that the doctor had hit 
on the wrong medicine ’’ 

"Is It time for your medicine, Fedya’” 

"If you please, Aunty,” answered the boy, and, having downed the 
spoonful, added "these descriptions of the saints arc ever so inter- 
esting, Aunty " 

"Go on, keep on reading,” Katerina let fall, and, throwing at^icy 
glance around the room, let it rest on the windows with their frosty 
designs "I've got to order them to close the shutters," she said, and 
went out into the parlor, from there into the drawing room, and then 
upstairs to her own room, where she sat down 

Within five minutes Serghei, silent, and dressed m a dandified fur- 
Lned jacket trimmed with soft seal, came up to her 
"The windows shuttered’” Katerina asked him 
"They ace,” Serghei answered curtly, removed the thief from the 
candlewick with the snuffers, and took up his stand beside the stove 
Silence set in 

"Tonight’s services won’t be over soon, will they’ ' asked Katerina 
"Tomorrow's a great holy day, the service wiU be a long one,” 
Serghei answered 

There was another pause 

"I've got to go down to Fedya, he’s all alone there,” Katenna an- 
nounced, gettmg up 
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"All aloaeP” Serghei asked her, looking at her from under his brows. 
"All alone,” she answered him m a whisper "Why, what of it?" 
And from eye to eye there passed between them a flash as of chain 
hghtning, but neither said another word to the other 

Katerina went down, she made the round of the empty rooms, quiet 
reigned everywhere, the icon-lamps burned with an even glow, her 
own shadow ran ahead and spread across the walls, the shuttered win- 
dows had begun to thaw and were shedding water like tears Fedya 
was sitting up in bed, reading Seeing Katerina, he merely said 

"Aunty, please put this book away and give me that one from the 
icon-stand " 

Katerina carried out the boy's request and handed him the book 
"Don't you think you ought to go to sleep, Fedya?” 

"No, Aunty I'm going to wait up for my great-aunt ” 

' Why should you wait up for her?” 

"She promised to bring me a blessed wafer from the all-night mass ” 
Katerina suddenly blenched, her own child stirred for the first time 
under her heart And a chdl ran through it She stood a while in the 
middle of the room and then went out, rubbing her cold hands 
"There'" she whispered, entering her bedroom quietly and finding 
Serghei in his former place by the stove 

"Well? ' Serghei asked in a scarcely audible tone And something 
caught in his throat 
"He's all alone ” 

Serghei knit his eyebrows and began to breathe heavily 
"Let's go,” said Katerina, turning sharply toward the door 
Serghei quickly took off his boots and asked 
"What should I take with me?" 

"Nothing ' Katerina barely breathed her answer and quietly drew 
him after her by the hand 


XI 

The sick boy shuddered and let his book fall on his lap when Katerina 
came into his room for the third time 
"What’s the matter, Fedya?” 

"Oh, Aunty, something scared me,” he answered, smiling tremu- 
lously and shrinking in a corner of the bed 
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"But whatever scared you’" 

"Who was that with you, Aunty’" 

"Where’ No one came with me, little darling " 

"No one’” 

The boy stretched himself to the foot of the bed and, screwing up 
his eyes, looked in the direction of the door through which his aunt had 
entered, and was reassured 

"I guess I must have just imagined it," he said 
Katerina stood still, her elbow resting on the headboard of her 
nephew's bed 

Fedya looked at his aunt and remarked to her that she seemed all 
pale for some reason 

In answer to this remark Katerina coughed deliberately and looked 
expectantly at the door leading into the parlor The only sound that 
came from there was that of a floor board creaking 

' I’m reading the life of my patron saint, Aunty — Fedor, soldier and 
martyr How pleasing he made himself to God’” 

Katerina stood there, silent 

"Would you like to sit down, Aunty, and I'll read it over to you’" 
her nephew wheedled 

"Wait a bit. I'll be right back, I just want to look after the icon- 
lamp in the drawing room," answered Katerina, and went out with 
short, hurried steps 

The whispering that began in the parlor was faint as could be but, 
amid the pervading quiet, it reached the sensitive car of the child 

"Aunty' Why, what s going on’ Whom are you whispering with 
there’” cried out the boy, with tears in his voice "Come here. Aunty — 
I’m afraid'' he called again a second later, even more tearfully, and 
he thought he heard Katerina, in the parlor, say "All right,' which the 
boy took to be meant for him 

"What are you afraid of’" Katerina asked him in a rather hoarse 
voice, coming in with a determined tread and placing herself so that 
her body hid the door into the parlor from the sick boy "Lie down," 
she said to him right after this 
' But I don t want to, Aunty ’ 

'No, you he down, Fedya — listen to me, he down it's time,” 
Katerina repeated 

' 'But w hat s all this for. Aunty' I don’t want to lie down at all ’ ’ 

' No, you he down, he down,” Katerina told him, in a voice that had 
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changed again and was unsteady, and, seizing the boy under the armpits, 
laid him down at the head of the bed 

In that same instant Fedya screamed frantically he had caught sight 
of Serghei, pale, barefoot, entering the room 

Katerina clapped her palm over the mouth the terrified child had 
opened wide in horror, and called out sharply 

"Come on, hurry up — hold him straight, so’s he won’t struggle'" 
Serghei took hold of Fedya by his arms and legs, while Katerina, 
with a single motion, covered the small, childish face of the victim 
with a large down pillow and fell on it with her firm, resilient breast 
For four minutes or so, a silence as of the grave pervaded the room 
"He's finished," Katerina said in a whisper, but she had barely 
straightened up, about to restore everything to order, when the walls 
of the quiet house which had concealed so many crimes shook from 
deafening blows the windows jarred, the floors swayed, the slender 
chains on which the image-lamps hung wavered and sent fantastic 
shadows scurryng over the walls 

Serghei shuddered and ran off as fast as his legs would caTy him, 
Katerina flung herself after him, while the noise and hubbub fol- 
lowed them It seemed as if unearthly forces were rocking the sinful 
house to Its foundations 

Katerina feared that Serghei, spurred on by terror, might run out- 
doors and betray himself by his panic, but he dashed straight for the 
stairs leading to the attic 

Serghei had run up a few-steps when, in the dark, he crashed head on 
into a half open door and, with a groan, flew down, beside himself with 
superstitious terror 

"Zinovii Borisich' Zinovii Borisich' ’ he muttered as he flew liead- 
first down the stairs, drawing Katerina, whom he had knocked off her 
feet, after him 

"Where'’" she asked 

"There, he flew by right over us on a sheet of iron' There, there he is 
again' ' and Serghei screamed "That’s him thundering — there, he’s 
thundering again'" 

By now it was evident that innumerable hands were pounding at 
all the windows facing the street, while someone was trying to break 
down the door 

"You fool' Get up, you fool'” cried Katerina, and no sooner were the 
words out than she herself streaked off to Fedya, arranged the head 
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of the dead boy in a completely natural position on the pillows, as if 
he were asleep, and with a firm hand opened the door which a whole 
mob was trying to break down 

It was a fearful sight Katerina looked over the heads of the crowd 
besieging the stoop, and saw line after line of strangers climbing over 
the high fence into the yard, while the whole street groaned with their 
excited talk 

Before Katerina had a chance to realize anything, the mob surround- 
ing the stoop had bowled her over and swept her into the inner rooms 


xir 

And here is how all this excitement had come about an enormous 
number of worshipers was wont to attend, on the eve of any of the 
twelve high holy days, all the churches in the town where Katerina 
Lvovna lived, which, even though it was provincial, was nevertheless 
a fairly large industrial one, and as for any church where holy com- 
munion was to be received in the morning, why, there was no room 
therein for even a worm to turn In such a church there is usually a 
choir singing, made up of young mercantile bloods, with their own 
special choirmaster 

Our townfolk are devout and zealous toward the church of God, 
and for that reason they are artistic in their own way churchly splendor 
and the harmonious, "organistic” singing form for them one of their 
loftiest and purest delights Wherever the choir sings, there will be 
gathered almost half the town, especially the mercantile youth clerks, 
boys, dandies, artisans from the factories and mills, and even the 
masters of the factories and mills themselves, with their better halves 
All would gather in the same church, everyone wanted, even though 
he had to stand outside on the porch, or under a window in hellish heat 
or crackling frost, to hear an octave sung in organ tones, or a bold 
tenor bringing out the most capricious of grace notes 

There was to be holy communion in the parish church of the Ismai- 
lovs, in commemoration of the Presentation of the Most Blessed 
Virgin, and therefore on the eve of this holy day, at the very time that 
the scene with Fedya, described above, was takmg place, the youth of 
the whole town was to be found at that church As they left in a noisy 
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crowd, they discussed the merits of the well-known tenor and the 
chance blunders of the equally famous bass 

But not all were taken up with these vocalistic topics, there were 
those in the crowd who were interested in other matters as well. 

"There, now, fellows, there’s some mighty queer things going the 
rounds about the young Ismailov woman," began a young mechanic 
who had been imported from Petersburg by one of the merchants for 
his steam mill, as they approached the Ismailov house "They're say- 
ing,” he went on, "that there ain’t a minute goes by but she’s loving 
up Serghei — that’s their clerk, now ” 

"Aw, everybody knows that," said a blue nankeen, sheepskin-lined 
jacket "Come to think of it, she weren’t even in church tonight’’’ 

"Church’ What are you talking about’ That wicked young creature 
has so besmirched herself that she no longer fears God, nor her own 
conscience, nor the eyes of decent folk ’’ 

"Look there’s a light in their house,” said the mechanic, pointing 
to a streak of light between the shutters 

"Take a look through the crack, see what they’re up to'” several 
voices encouraged him 

The mechanic, supported by the shoulders of two of his friends, had 
barely put his eye to the crack of the shutter when he cried out at the 
top of his voice 

"Brothers' They’re strangling someone there — friends, they’re 
strangling someone'" 

And the mechanic began pounding desperately on the shutters with 
his hands Half a score of the others followed his example and, jump- 
ing up to the windows, also fell to hammering away with their fists 
The crowd increased with every instant, and that is how the already 
described siege of the Ismailov house had come about 

"I seen it myself, I seen it with me own eyes,” the mechanic testified 
as he stood over the dead Fedya "The child was laying thrown down 
on his bed, while the two of them was strangling him ’’ 

Serghei was taken to the precinct house that very evening, while 
Katerina was led off to her room upstairs, where two guards were set 
over her 

Unbearable cold pervaded the home of the Ismailovs the stoves 
were not going, the door was never closed for a minute, one dense 
crowd of curiosity seekers was succeeded by another All of them went 
to look at Fedya lying in his coffin, and at another, a larger coffin, its hd 
completely covered by a wide pall A little white satin wreath lay on 
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Fedya’s forehead, concealing the red line left by the autopsy performed 
on the skull. The medicolegal examination had revealed that Fedya 
had died of suffocation, and Serghei, led up to his corpse, at the very 
first words of the priest concerning dread Judgment Day and the pun- 
ishment awaiting the unrepentant, burst into teats, and, openmg up 
his soul, confessed not only to the murder of Fedya but also begged 
them to dig up Zinovii Botisich, whom he had interred without benefit 
of clergy The body of Katerina Lvovna s husband, coveted with dry 
sand, had not yet decomposed completely they exhumed him and laid 
him in an oversized coffin As his accomplice in both these crimes, 
Serghei named, to the horror of all, the young mistress of the house 
Katenna Lvovna had but the one answer to all questions "I don t 
know, I have no knowledge of all this ” 

Serghei was made to bear witness against her at a confrontation 
Having listened to his confessions, Katerina looked at him with mute 
amazement, yet without wrath, and said with indifference 

"Since he's so willing to tell all about it, there’s no use in my deny- 
mg anything I murdered them " 

"But what for’" they questioned her 

"For him,” she answered, indicating Serghei, who hung his head 
The accused were jailed, and the horrible affair, which had aroused 
universal interest and indignation, was quickly settled By the end of 
February the sentence of the Criminal Court was read out to Serghei 
and to Katerina Lvovna, widow of a merchant of the third guild, 
they had been condemned to be whipped in the market place of their 
town, after which both were to be transported to hard labor in Siberia 
At the beginning of March, on a bitter frosty morning, the executioner 
counted off the designated number of Iividly purple wales on Katerina’s 
bared white back, then beat out Serghei’s share on his shoulders as well, 
and branded his handsome face with the triple Cam-mark of the convict 
During all this time, for some reason or other, Serghei aroused far 
more public sympathy than Katerina Besmeared and all in blood, he 
stumbled time and again as he came down from the black scaffold, 
whereas Katerina came down staidly, her only concern being to keep 
her coarse shift and rough convict coat from sticking to her back 
Even in the prison hospital, when they showed her her baby, all she 
said was "Oh, who needs him’" And, turning away to the wall, with 
never a moan, never a complaint, she slumped, breast down, on the 
hard bunk 
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XIII 

The convoy of convicts in which Serghei and Katerina found themselves 
set out when spring appeared only on the calendar, while the sun, ac- 
cording to the proverb, "shone bright enough but didn’t warm much ’’ 
Katerina's child was given into the keeping of the little crone, Boris 
Timotheievich's cousin, for, since he was considered the legitimate male 
issue of the convicted woman's slam husband, the child now remained 
the sole heir of the entire estate of the Ismailovs Katerina was quite 
content with this arrangement and gave the child up with complete 
indifference Her love for its father, like the love of many inordinately 
passionate women, was in no measure transferred to his child 

But, for that matter, nothing existed for her, nor light, nor dark- 
ness, nor evil, nor good, nor sorrow, nor gladness, she understood 
nothing and loved no one-^not even herself She waited with impa- 
tience for one thing only for the convoy to set out on the road, for 
there she hoped to see her Serezhechka again, and as for the child, she 
forgot it completely 

Katerina's hopes did not deceive her Serghei, loaded with heavy 
chains and branded, left the prison gates in the same small group as 
she 

Man becomes accustomed to any situation, however repulsive, and 
retains in it, so far as possible, the capacity to pursue his meager joys 
But Katerina had no need to become accustomed to anything she was 
seeing Serghei again, and with him even the road that led to a con- 
vict’s life was abloom with happiness 

Katerina had taken very little of value with her in her bag made of 
ticking, and even less in actual money But even long before they had 
reached Nizhni-Novgorod she had distributed it all among the corpo- 
rals convoying the prisoners, to be able to plod alongside Serghei on 
the road, and to stand for an hour or so embracing him in the dark 
night, in some chill blind corner of a halting-station's narrow hallw ay 
But the only thing was that Katerina’s branded lover had become 
very unaffectionate to her, somehow if he said anything, he seemed 
to tear every word out of himself, he set but little value on these secret 
meetings with her, for which she had to go without her food and 
drink, expending from her lean purse the small coins she needed for 
herself, and he even said, more than once 

"You’d do better, instead of going out to dust the corners in the 
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hallway with me, if you were to offer me the money you give the 
corporal ” 

"All I gave him was five-and-twenty kopecks, Serezhenka,” Katerina 
pleaded 

"And isn't five-and-twenty kopecks money’ You haven't found so 
many of those same coins lying on the road, have you’ But you've given 
away not a few, I guess " 

"But then, Serezha, we were able to see each other " 

"Well, does it come easy, does it make us happy, to see each other 
after such torments, now’ I've a mmd to curse my very life, let alone a 
meeting like this * ' ' 

"But to me nothing matters, Serezha, so long as I can see you ” 

"That's all foolishness,” answered Serghei 

At times Katerina would bite her lips till they bled at such replies, 
while at others, in the darkness of these nocturnal meetings, tears of 
rancor and grief would appear even in her eyes, not much given to 
weeping, but she endured everything, let everything pass in silence, and 
was eager to deceive her own self 

Thus, in these new relations to each other, they reached Nizhni- 
Novgorod Here their convoy was combmed with another bound for 
Siberia from the Moscow region 

In this large reinforcement, among a multitude of all sorts, there 
were, in the female contingent, two exceedingly interesting characters 
one was Thiona, a soldier's wife from Yaroslavl, such a splendid, 
voluptuous woman, tall, with a heavy black braid, and langud hazel 
eyes, shaded, as with a mysterious veil, by thick eyelashes, the other, a 
seventecn-year-old sharp-featured little blonde, with delicately rosy 
skin, a tiny mouth, dimples on her fresh cheeks, and tawny-golden curls 
willfully escaping around her forehead from under the convict's ker- 
chief of ticking This girl was called Sonetka by the rest of the con- 
victs 

The beauty Thiona was of a gentle and lethargic disfiosition She was 
known to everyone in her gang, and none of the men was particularly 
over)oyed at his success in making a conquest of her, nor was any one 
of them aggrieved to see that she crowned with equal success every 
other seeker after her favors 

"Our aunt Thiona is the most kindhearted of women, she'll never 
hurt anyone's feelings,” all the male convicts maintained jestingly and 
unanimously. 

But Sonetka was of another sort entirely 
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Of her they said; 

"She’s an eel she'll twist and she'll squirm, but you'll never grasp 
her firm " 

Sonetka had taste, she was fastidious — and even, perhaps, very 
fastidious, she wished to have passion served to her, not as a raw mush- 
room, but with a piquant, spiqr sauce, with sufferings and with sac- 
rifices, whereas Thiona was the very essence of Russian simplicity, too 
lazy even to say to any man "Get away from me,” and who knew but 
one thing that she was a female woman Such women are highly appre- 
ciated among brigand bands, convict gangs, and the Social-Democratic 
communes of Petersburg 

The advent of these two women when their convoy was combined 
with that of Serghei and Katerina had a tragic significance for the 
latter 


XIV 

From the very first days of the augmented convoy''s progress from 
Nizhni to Kazan, Serghei very obviously set about getting into the 
good graces of Thiona, the soldier’s wife, and encountered no insu- 
perable setback Thiona, the languid beauty, didn’t make Serghei lan- 
guish, just as, in her kindhearted way, she didn’t make any man lan- 
guish At the third or fourth way-station, as soon as the early dusk had 
fallen, Katerina had, by bribery, arranged a meeting with her Sere- 
zhechka and was now lying sleepless, waiting for the corporal on duty 
to come in at any moment, nudge her softly, and whisper to her "Run 
along and make it snappy'" The door opened once, and some woman or 
other darted into the corridor, again it opened, and again another of the 
female convicts lost no time in jumping up from her sleeping-bench, 
and likewise vanished in the wake of her guide, finally someone tugged 
at the coarse convict coat with which Katerina had covered herself ’The 
young woman quickly got up from the sleeping-bench that had been 
so smoothly polished by so many convict bodies, threw her coat over 
her shoulders, and nudged the guard standing in front of her to guide 
her 

As Katerina walked along the corridcr, faintly lit in only one spot 
by a purblind wick in a shallow saucer ot tallow, she stumbled over two 
or three couples, who made themselves as unnoticeable as possible 
from a distance As she passed the male convicts' quarters she caught 
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restrained laughter coming through the little window cut into the door 
"Listen to ’em whinnying'” mumbled the guide to Katerina and, 
taking hold of her shoulders, sho\cd her into a nook and withdrew 
One of Katerina's groping hands felt a coarse coat and a beard, her 
other hand touched the burning face of a woman 
"Who IS it^" Serghei asked in a low voice 
"But what are you doing here^ Who's that with you^” 

In the dark, Katerina tore the kerchief off her rival’s head The latter 
slipped aside, dashed away, and, stumbling over someone in the cor- 
ridor, sped away like the wind 

A chorus of laughter burst out from the men’s ward 
"You villain'" Katerina whispered, and slapped Serghei’s face with 
the corners of the kerchief she had torn from the head of his new love 
Serghei was about to raise his hand to her, but Katerina had already 
flitted as light as a shadow down the corridor and grasped the knob of 
her cell door The laughter from the men’s section which followed her 
was repeated so loudly that the guard, who was standing apathetically 
opposite the flickering wick in its saucer and spitting at the toe of his 
brot to pass the time, raised his head and barked out "Quiet, you'" 
Katerina lay down silently and stayed thus, never stirring, until 
morning came She wanted to say to herself "I don t love him any 
more," and felt that she loved him more passionately, more deeply, 
than ever And before her eyes appeared, again and again, the same 
picture that of his right palm trembling under the head of that other, 
his left hand clasping the other's glowing shoulders 

The poor woman began to cry and, beyond her will, longed for that 
same palm to be under her head at that very minute, for that other hand 
to be clasping her shoulders, now shaking hysterically 

"You might give me back my kerchief, at least,’’ Thiona, the sol 
dier’s wife, wakened her in the morning 
"Oh, so It was you’ ’ 

"Give it back to me, please'" 

"But why are you coming between us’" 

"Why, how am I doing that’ Do you think there’s any such great 
love between us, or anything really so important, that you need get 
angry about it’’’ 

Katerina thought a moment, then took from under her pillow the 
kerchief she had torn off that night, and, throwing it to Thiona, turned 
her face to the wall 

Her heart grew lighter 
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"Fuj'" she said to herself "Am I to be aaually jealous of this painted 
tub^ The hell with her' It s disgusting for me even to compare myself 
With her'” 

"Look here, Katerina Ilvovna, here’s what 1 11 tell you," Sergei 
was saying to her the nexfclay, as they were on their way again, "please 
get it through your head that, in the first place. I'm no l^novii Bonsich 
for you and, in the second, that you’re no longer the wife of an impor- 
tant merchant, so, as a favor to me, don’t you go putting on any airs 
I got no use for a butting she-goat ” 

Katerina made no answer to this and for a week she walked side by 
side with Serghei without their exchanging a glance or a word Since 
she was the offended one, she persisted in maintaining her dignity and 
didn’t want to take the first step toward reconciliation in this, her 
first, quarrel with Serghei 

In the meantime, while Katerina remained angry at Serghei, he 
began casting sheep's eyes at the white-skinned, petite Sonetka and 
making playful overtures to her He d bow to her and say "Our best 
to you'" or he’d smile at her, or, as they met, contrive to put his arm 
around her and hug her Katerina saw all this, and her heart seethed 
all the more within her 

"Should I make up with him, I wonder^’’ Katerina mused as she 
stumbled along without seeing the ground beneath her feet 

But now more than ever her pride would not let her be the first 
to make overtures of peace And in the meantime Serghei dangled ever 
more persistently after Sonetka, and it was already becoming evident 
to everyone that the unattainable Sonetka, who had been twisting like 
an eel right along, but whom there was no getting a hold of, was sud- 
denly becoming easier to handle, somehow 

' See, you were complaining about me,” Thiona happened to say 
to Katerina one day, "yet what did I do to you^ Mine was a chance 
affair, it came, and it’s gone and past, but you’d better watch out for 
this Sonetka ” 

"To hell with this pride of mine I’ll make up with him this very 
day," Katerina decided, by now thinking only of the cleverest way to 
go about this peacemaking 

But it was Serghei himself who extricated her from this difficult 
situation 

"Ilvovna'" he called her at the next halting place "Game out to me 
tonight for just a minute. I’ve business with you ” 

Katerina let this pass in silence 
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"Well, now, are you still angry at me, by any chance? Won’t you 
come out?" 

Katerina again made no answer 

But Serghei, as did everyone else who observed Katerina, noticed, 
as they were approaching the convoy station, that she began hanging 
around the chief corporal, and that she slipped him seventeen kopecks 
that had been given her in charity on the road 

"Soon as I can get it together, I'll give you ten more,” Katerina 
pleaded 

The corporal hid the money in the cuff of his overcoat 
"All right, he said 

Serghei, when these negotiations were over, grunted and winked 
at Sonetka 

"Oh, you, Katerina Ilvovna’" he said, embracing her as they were 
going up the steps of the convoy station ' There's not another woman 
in all this world, lads, that can compare with this one'” 

Katerina both blushed and panted from happiness 
It was barely night when the door opened quietly, she simply leapt 
through It, she was quivering, and her hands groped, seeking Serghei 
in the dark corridor 

"My Kate'” Serghei breathed, embracing her 
"Oh, you, my evil one'” Katerina answered through her tears, and 
clung to him with her lips 

The guard was walking up and down the corridor, stopping every 
now and then to practice spitting on his boots, and then started walking 
anew, the worn-out convicts snored away behind their doors, a mouse 
was nibbling away at a quill somewhere under the stove, the crickets 
were chirping away for all they were worth, vying with one another, 
but Katenna was still in seventh heaven 

But the raptures abated, and the inevitable prose made itself heard 
"I'm in deadly pain, from my ankle to my knee, my bones nag and 
nag,” complained Serghei, sitting with Katerina on the floor in a corner 
of the corridor 

"Well, how can it be helped, Serezhechka?” she asked, snuggling 
under a fold of his coat 

"Unless maybe I should ask them to put me in the hospital 
Rt Kazan?” 

"Oh, whatever are you saying, Serezha'” 

"Well, what else is there when I'm sick to death?” 

"But how can you stay behind while they drive me on ahead?” 
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"Well, what can I do> I’m telling you that chain chafes me, it chafes 
me so, as if all of it were eating into the bone It might help if I tried 
wearing wool stockings for a while," Serghei let fall a minute later 
"Stockings^ I still have a new pair of stockings, Serezha ” 

'Well, what could be better*” Serghei responded 
Katerina, without saying another word, dashed into her room, rum- 
maged around under the sleeping bench for her bag, and hurried back 
to Serghei with a pair of heavy blue woolen storings, with bright 
clocks — stockings for the manufacture of which the town of Bolcov 
IS so justly celebrated 

“With them on it won't be bad at all,” Serghei declared as he left 
Katerina, taking her last pair of stockings with him 

Katerina, happy now, returned to her hard bench and fell fast asleep 
She didn't heat how, after her return, Sonetka went out into the 
corridor, nor how she came back from there quietly only just before 
morning 

All this took place two stages before Kazan 


XV 

A chill, inclement day, with gusts of wind and rain mixed with snow, 
dourly greeted the gang setting out from the gates of the stuffy convoy 
station Katerina set out stoutheartedly enough, but no sooner had 
she joined her own line than she began to shake all over and turned 
green Everything grew dark before her eyes, every joint began to 
nag, and her knees failed her There was Sonetka standing before 
Katerina, sporting the blue woolen stockings with the bright clocks 
that Katerina knew so well 

Katerina started off along the road just as if there were no life in 
her, only her eyes were alive as they looked frightfully at Serghei and 
never left him, not even for a wink 

At the first halting place she walked calmly up to Serghei, whispered 
"Villain*" — and without the least warning spat right in his eyes 
Serghei was about to hurl himself at her, but the others held him 
back 

"Just you wait*" was all he said, and he wiped his face 

"Never mind, she's sure not afraid to stand up to you*" the other 
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convicts taunted Serghei, and Sonetka's trilling laugh was especially 
merry. 

This little intrigue to which Sonetka had yielded was developing 
entirely to her taste 

"You're not going to get away with this just like that'" Serghei 
threatened Katerina 

Exhausted by the bad weather and the distance covered, Katenna, 
her soul shattered, slept fitfully that night on the benches in the convoy 
station and never heard when two men entered the women’s ward 
Upon their entrance Sonetka raised herself fom her sleeping-bench, 
silently indicated Katerina to them with her hand, lay down again, 
and wrapped herself up in her convict coat 

That same instant Katerina's coat was thrown up over her head, 
and a stout, doubled rope s end, wielded with all of a muzhik's strength, 
began to flail her back, covered only by her rough shift 

Katerina cried out, but her voice could not be heard through the 
coat tliat muffled her head She tried to break away, but with no more 
success, for a sturdy convict was sitting on her shoulders and holding 
her arms fast 

"Fifty," finally counted off a voice which no one found any difficulty 
in identifying as the voice of Serghei, and the nocturnal visitors van- 
ished together through the door 

Katerina freed her head and jumped up there was no one there; 
but not far away someone was sniggering in malicious joy under her 
coat Katerina recognized Sonetka's laugh 

This affront was beyond all bounds, nor were there any bounds to 
the feeling of rancor that began to seethe at that moment in the soul 
of Katerina She surged forward, out of her mind, and, still out of 
her mind, fell on the breast of Thiona, who caught her as she fell 
On that full breast which, so short a while before, had delighted 
with its depraved sweetness Katerina's faithless lover, she now wept 
out her unbearable grief and, as a child would to its mother, she clung 
to her foolish and oversoft rival They were equals at last both equal- 
ized in value and both cast off 

They were equals' Thiona, submitting to the first<ome whim, 
and Katerina, consummating the drama of her love 

But by now, to tell the truth, nothing was any longer an affront 
to Katerina Having exhausted her tears, she grew hard, as if turned 
to stone, and with wcxiden calmness was getting ready to go out to 
the muster-call 
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The drum rolled thump-thumpety-lhumpetj-thump, the drab con- 
victs, in irons and without, tumbled out into the courtyard Sergei 
was there, and Thiona, and Sonetka, and Katerina, and the Old-Faith 
Schismatic in the same irons with a Jew, and the Pole on the same 
chain with a Tatar 

At first they were all in one throng, but presently straightened out 
into some semblance of order and started off 

It was a most cheerless picture a handful of human beings torn 
away from the world and bereft of the slightest shadow of any hope 
for a better future, drowning in tbe cold, black mud of the unpaved 
highway Everything around them was hideous to the verge of horror, 
the never-ending mud, the leaden sky, and the sodden willows that 
had shed their every leaf, and the raven, with its feathers all ruffled, 
perching among their starkly outflung branches The wind would now 
moan, now rage, then wail and roar 

In these hellish, soul-rending sounds that completed the horror of 
the picture resounded the word# of the Biblical Job "Let the day perish 
wherein I was born'" and the counsel of his wife "Curse God and 
die' ’ 

Whoever would not hearken to these words, whoever is not tempted 
but IS rather frightened by the thought of death even in so dismal 
a situation, must needs strive to silence these wailing voices by some- 
thing even more hideous Your simple, common man understands this 
excellently well at such a time he gives full freedom to all his bestial 
simplicity, begins to clown, to make cruel sport of himself, of all men, 
of all sensibility None too tender even without that, he becomes doubly 
vicious 

"Well, my fine merchant's lady, is your worthy self still enjoying 
good health^ ' Serghei insolently asked Katerina, after the gang had 
just left the village where they had stopped overnight, losing sight of 
It behind a sodden knoll 

With these words, turning at once to Sonetka, he covered her with 
the folds of his coat and began to sing in an exaggerated falsetto 

"A small russet head flits by in the shadow of the casement. 

You are not asleep, my mischief, you are not asleep, my torment, 

I will hide you in my cloak, so none may see or notice " 

And, as he sang these words, Serghei took Sonetka around and 
kissed her loudly before the whole gang of convicts 
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Kateiina saw all this, yet without really seeing it by now she was 
walking along like a being bereft of all life The others began nwj^uig 
her and pointing out to her how indecently Serghei was carrying on 
with Sonetka Katerina became the butt of their gibes 

"Leave her be," Thiona would intervene whenever anyone of the 
gang tried to make fun of Katerina as she stumbled along. "Can't you 
see, you devils, that the woman is sick as can be^” 

"She must have got her little feet wet," a young convict waxed witty 
"Everybody knows these ladies of the merchant class they’re brought 
up ever so delicately," Serghei rose to the occasion "To be sure,” he 
kept up the badinage, "if she had a pair of warm damty stockings it 
wouldn’t matter so much ’’ 

It was just as though Katerina stirred out of her sleep 
"You crawling snake'" she said, goaded beyond endurance "Laugh 
at me, you low-down scoundrel — go ahead and laugh at me'” 

"Oh, no, my fine merchant’s lady, I don’t mean to laugh at you at all, 
but since Sonetka there is selling such ttally fine stockings, why, I just 
thought maybe out fine merchant’s lady might want to buy a pair ” 
This drew much laughter Katerina stepped along like a wound-up 
automaton 

The weather was worsening all the time Out of the gray clouds that 
coveted the sky snow began to fall in wet flakes which melted as they 
touched the ground and made the mud still deeper, still more insuffer- 
ably hard to wade through Finally, a dark leaden streak appeared 
ahead, its outer edge was indistinguishable That streak was the Volga 
A strongish wind wandered over the Volga and drove the slow-rising, 
wide-mawed dark waves to and fro 

The gang of thoroughly drenched, thoroughly chilled convicts 
slowly neared the nver-crossing and stopped, awaiting the ferry barge. 

The barge, dripping and dark, drew up, the guards began to embark 
the convicts 

'"rhey say someone on this barge has some vodka to sell," remarked 
one of the convicts when, bespattered with the flakes of wet snow, 
the barge pushed off from the shore and began to roll on the billows 
of the enraged river 

"Well, now, sure enough, it wcxild be a shame to miss a chance at 
a httle something to wet your whistle," Serghei responded and, per- 
secuting Katerina for Sonetka's amusement, added "What do you say, 
my fine merchant’s lady’ What about treatmg us to a shot of vodka, 
for old friendship’s sake? Don't be stingy Just remember, my dearest 
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our fomttr love, how you and me, my ]oy, would while the time away 
together, how, through the long autumn nights, you and me would 
sit together, how we’d send your dear kith and kin oS to their eternal 
rest, all by ourselves, with never a priest or deacon for to help us ” 
Katerina was shivering all over from the cold Besides the cold, 
which penetrated through her sodden clothes to her very bones, some- 
thing else was affecting Katerina's whole being Her head was burning, 
as if actually on fire, the pupils of her eyes were dilated, animated by 
a wandenng, sharp glitter, and fixed immovably on the rolling waves 
"Say, I could do with a little vodka, it’s so cold I can’t stand it,” 
Sonetka trilled like a httle silver bell 

“Come on, my merchant’s lady, why not treat us'" Serghei kept 
nagging 

"Oh, you* Where’s your conscience**” Thiona called out, shaking 
her head in reproach 

'"That’s not at all to your credit," a young convict by the name of 
Gordiushka came to her support 

"If you have no conscience about her, you might at least have some 
before the others*” 

"Why, you world’s mattress*” Serghei yelled at Thiona "You and 
your conscience* Why, do you expect my conscience to bother me over 
fier** I may never have loved her, even, but now — ^why, this worn slipper 
of Sonetka's is dearer to me than that foul face of hers — the skinned 
rat* What have you to say to that^ Let her love slew-mouthed Gor- 
diushka there, or — ” here he cautiously looked around at a mountea 
milksop in his Caucasian felt cloak and military cap with a cockade, 
and added "or, better still, let her get around that convoy officer — 
at least under his cloak she won't get soaked from the rain ” 

"And everyone’ll call her an officer’s lady*’’ Sonetka’s voice again 
trilled like a little silver bell 

"That’s right* And it would be child’s play for her to get 
enough for a pair of stockings,” Serghei followed suit 

Katerina did not defend herself, she stared even more fixedly at the 
waves, and her lips moved ’Through the loathsome speeches of Serghei 
she could hear the rumbling and groaning that arose from the yawning 
and plashing billows And suddenly, out of one breaking billow the 
livid head of Boris Timotheievich appeared before her, out of another 
her husband peered, and then began to rock, clasping Fedya, whose 
head was drooping Katerina wanted to recall a prayer and moved her 
lips, but what her lips whispered was "How you and me would while 
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the time away together, how, through the long autumn nights, you 
and me would sit together, how we’d send folks out of this great wide 
world with cruel deaths ” 

Katerina Lvovna was shivering Her wandering gaze was becoming 
concentrated and wild Once or twice her hands stretched aimlessly 
into space, only to drop back Another minute — and suddenly her 
whole body began to rock, never taking her eyes from one of the dark 
waves, she bent down, seized Sonetka by the legs, and, m a single move, 
hurled herself and the girl over the side of the barge 

Everyone was petrified with astonishment 

Katerina Lvovna appeared on the crest of a wave and plunged down 
again, a second wave brought up Sonetka. 

"The boat hook' Throw over the boat hook'” the cry went up on 
the barge 

The heavy boat hook on its long rope whirled up in the air and fell 
into the water Sonetka had again gone down out of sight Two seconds 
later, quickly carried away by the backwash of the barge, she again 
flung up her arms, but at the same time, out of another wave, Katerina 
Lvovna rose almost waist-high above the water, hurled herself at 
Sonetka as a strong pike might hurl itself at a feebly resisting dace, 
and neither came up again 



Vsevolod Michailovick 

Qarshin 

1855-1888 


Poet, short-story writer, and initiator 
in Russian literature of the social- 
psychological novelette, the form 
that was later on brought to such 
perfection by Qiekhov, V M Gar- 
shin laid the foundation of his liter 
ary reputation with Four Days 
(1877), a war story surpassing even 


The Red Badge of Courage He was 
wounded in the Russo-Turkish War 
(1877 78), and was in the forefront 
as a lighter against absolutism 

He committed suicide, during a fit 
of depression, by leaping down a 
stairwell 


rCl/e 


A YOUNG DisaPLE asked of that saintly sage, Jiaffar; 

"Master, what is life’" 

In silence the master turned back the soiled sleeve of his sackcloth 
burnoose and showed the disciple a revolting sore that was eating into 
his arm 

And, at that very time, the nightingales were trilling in full song, 
and all Seville was fragrant with the sweet odor of roses 

January 12, 1881 
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Alexis 

Pcshcov 

Qorki” 

1868-1936 


The writes who became famous 
undei the pen name of Maxim Gorki 
(Maxun Bitter) is one of Russia s 
Great Self-Taught He lost his father 
(an upholsterer) at four, and his 
mother at seven His entire formal 
schooling lasted for five months, at 
the age of seven , thereafter he 
learned from men and books, as a 
reader he was probably more om- 
nivorous than even Samuel Johnson 
The schooling was broken off by his 
being apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
two months later, after fearfully 
scalding himself, he was apprenticed 
to a draftsman Here the pattern of 
his adventurous youth (save that it 
began earher and was much harsher) 
becomes similar to the youth-patterns 
of such writers as Istrati, Kupnn, or 
our Own Mark Twain or Jack Lon- 
don — although It should be defi- 
mtely understood that Gorki is not 
the Russian Jack London (Many of 


Gorki’s works are, naturally, auto- 
biographical, the reader is referred, 
in particular, to Childhood and Afy 
Universities ) 

He became a scullion on a Volga 
steamer, where the chef, an ex-cor- 
poral and a great drunkard, but also 
very intelligent, taught him how to 
read and write, a great deal about 
books, and a little about cooking 
Then came another spell at drafts- 
manship, engraving, icon paintmg 
(and icon peddling) , apple-selling, 
working as a railroad watchman 
At sixteen, in Kazan, he tried to enter 
school, but free education was not 
the fashion in Russia at the time It 
was at this period that he had to 
earn his daily bread (literally) by 
workmg in a cellar bakery, besides 
learmng to bake bread he mastered 
the ancient art of pretzel-bending 
(A rereading of Twenty-Six Men 
cmd One Girl is suggested at this 


Gorki INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


point ) Here, too, he was initiated 
into the revolutionary movement, 
and was hrst arrested in 1889 

Leaving Kazan, he tramped 
through all of the South and South- 
east of Russia In 1890, at Nizhni- 
Novgorod (since renamed Gorki) 
he became law-clerk to M A Lanin, 
who did a great deal for his educa- 
tion, and whom Gorki always grate- 
fully remembered as his greatest 
benefactor In 1891 he again started 
off on his wanderings, this is the 
well-known Volga-boatman period, 
when he hauled barges together with 
another unknown, Fedor Chaliapin 
Gorki had been keeping a diary since 
the age of ten, but now he began 
writing in earnest And in 1892, 
while he was working at a railroad 
repair shop in Tiflis, Makar Chudra, 
his first story, was published under 
the now famous pen name in a local 
newspaper 

In 1S94 he returned to Nizhni, 
where he became a provincial jour- 
nalist, and next year met Korolenco, 
who helped him break into the 
"thick-paper" magazines with Chel- 
kash Despite his increasing reputa- 
tion he did not abandon journahsm 
until, with the publication of his col- 
lected short stories in 1898, his suc- 
cess became overwhelming He at- 
tained celebrity not only in Russia but 
abroad In Petersburg (1899-1901) 
he became more active than ever as a 
revolutionary, and was the mainstay 
of the radical periodical Ltje, to 
which be contributed, among other 
things, Thoma Gordetev and, above 
all. The Song of the Stormy Petrel, 
a poem prophesying the approoch- 
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ing revolution but bringing about 
the immediate suppression of the re- 
view and the authors arrest and 
banishment to Arzamas. 

In 1902 The Lowest Depths was 
produced, under Stanislavski, and 
attained enormous popularity not 
only in Russia but throughout the 
world (It IS here given, without any 
grace notes, as a living and enduring 
play) 

In January, 1905, Gorki was ar- 
rested and confined in that forang- 
bed of Russian literature, the For 
tress of SS Peter and Paul, for taking 
part in a protest against Bloody 

Sunday(V>o g)theopening 

of the Revolution of 1905), which 
imprisonment in its turn caused a 
world-wide protest After his release 
he did not at all desist, but took a 
very active part in the armed rebel- 
lion in the December of the same year 
in Moscow In 1906, after a series of 
triumphant receptions in Finland and 
Scandinavia, he was met with ova- 
tions in New York When it was dis- 
covered, however, that his wife (a 
great actress) was his wife only at 
common law, Gorki was unable to 
find a single hotel to put him up for 
even a night The press (which edi- 
fied all America with the Stanford 
White murder the same year) be- 
came a yelping, baying pack, the 
gentle William Dean Howells and 
that firebrand-under-wraps, Mark 
Twain, who had charge of a banquet 
in honor of Gorki, turned tail and 
scurried off on all fours — m inter- 
esting contrast to the gentle Chek- 
hov and outspoken Korolenco who. 
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in 1902, when Gorki's election to 
the Academy of Saence was re- 
scinded, were not afraid to stand up 
on tiieir hind legs and resign as 
Academicians as a protest against 
Nicholas II t 

Gorki had pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which compelled him to live for long 
periods at Opri, he went there in 
1907 and did not return to Russia 
until 191J (The help he tendered 
when Messina was devastated by 
earthquake and tidal wave in 1908 
was enormous, yet only a small part 
of the concrete good he did through 
out his life ) During World War I 
he was antimilitaristic, and in 1917 
accepted the Revolution, although 
not without certain differences of 
opinion From then to the very end 
of his life he performed miracles in 
preserving the existent Russian cul- 
ture and bringing into being a new 
one 

In 1921 his health again com- 
pelled him to live in Capri, where, 
however, he remained as active as 
ever, he returned to Russia per- 
manently in 1929, his forty-year 
(ubilce as a writer was celebrated 
throughout the Soviets in 1932 

There have been innumerable 
studies comparing and contrasting 
Tolstoi and Dostoievski , a fascinat- 
ing one could be written about Gorki 
and Tolstoi Both loved their Rus- 
sia, each one tried to save it in his 
own way Tolstoi through passivity 
and spirituality, Gorki through ac- 
tion and practicality Tolstoi made 


the grand but inutile gesture of re- 
nouncing his enormous royalties, 
Gorki spent his fabulous earnings 
as a writer in financing the revolu- 
tionary movement But the most im- 
pressive difference is that there was 
no rupture in Gorki Gorki the man 
kept growing in stature as an artist 
to the very end You will find no 
story in Gorki preaching that the 
muzhik IS badly off only when he has 
too much bread, or that if the muzhik 
will only keep a miraculous taper 
burning at the horse’s tail if he’s 
made to work on a holiday. Some- 
thing or Somebody will see to it that 
the inhuman overseer will meet with 
a particularly messy, nasty death 
As writer, Gorki has been given 
as many labels as Polonius gave to 
the drama He has been called a real- 
ist, a romanticist, a romantic realist, 
and a realistic romanticist His popu- 
larity can hardly be accounted for by 
the novelty of milieu and characters 
in his early writings Uspenski, 
Zlatovretski, and Levitov had writ- 
ten of the dregs of society before, 
although perhaps not appealingly or 
objectively, and such stories by no 
means preponderate in Gorki’s work, 
although, regrettably enough, it is 
precisely for these stories of philo- 
sophical tramps and noblehearted 
prostitutes that Gorki has become 
best known abroad He himself dis- 
liked this early vein of his, these 
"truthful lies " Gorki the humorist 
and, above all, Gorki the poet, with 
bis affirmation of the grandeur and 


' It IS a pity that Gorki s The Cily of the Yellow Devil, A High Priest of Morals 
A King of the Republic etc , are hardly likely ever to appear 10 English 



Gorki THE CLOWN 


beauty of life, remains unknown out- 
side of Russia, and his marvelous 
descriptions of steppe, sea, and sun 
remain the sole property of the Rus- 
sians (It IS a source of particular 
satisfaction to represent Gorki here 
with The Clown, in a light that will 
probably be novel to the reader ) 
Vulgarity, according to Gorki, was 
sworn enemy to Chekhov And Gorki 
himself directed all hts wonderfully 
keen and penetrating powers of ob 
servation, all his capacity for truth- 
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telling, against what he was a sworn 
foe of, what he had the utmost de- 
testation for, and regarded as the 
source of all vulgarity — meshchaHt- 
slvo, which IS but mildly rendered 
by bourgeoisie 

Chekhov, in his Sea Gull, gave 
Russia a symbol of the receding past 
Gorki, in his Song oj the Stormy 
Petrel, offered a symbol of protest 
and revolt and, in his Song of the 
Falcon, loosed a symbol of faith in 
a glorious future 


Clown 


One day, as 1 was going through one of the passages of a circus, I 
happened to look in at the open door of a clown's dressing room and, 
becoming interested in him, stopped In a long frock coat, wearing an 
opera hat and gloves, with a slender cane under his armpit, he was 
standing in front of a mirror and, raising his hat with a beautiful 
gesture of his dexterous hand, was bowing and scraping before his 
mirrored reflection 

Noticing in the mirror my astonished face, he ijuickly turned around 
to me and said with a smile, pointing a finger at his face in the mirror 

"I— r Yes?” 

Then he moved aside, his reflection m the mirror vanished, he slowly 
passed his hand through the air and spoke anew 

"I no more’ Understand?" 

I did not grasp this by-play, became embarrassed, and went off, fol- 
lowed by his soft laughter, but from that moment on the clown as- 
sumed an unusual and disquieting interest for me 

He was an Englishman, middle-aged, with dark eyes, exceedingly 
adroit and amusing in the arena, in the center of the dark funnel of 
the circus His smooth, spare face seemed to me significant and clever, 
while his nnging voice sounded mocking, well-mgh unpleasant in my 
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ears when the down, performing on the tanbark of the arena just like 
a huge tomcat, called out broken Russian words 

After those bows in front of the mirror I began shadowing him; 
during the intermissions I hung around the narrow door of his dressing 
room, observing him as he applied clown-white to his face or rubbed 
black and red grease paint off it as he sat before his mirror No matter 
what he may have been doing, he always talked to himself or hummed, 
whistling some song that was always one and the same 

I saw him in the barroom drinking vodka in small sips, and heard 
him ask the bartender in broken Russian 
"What time’" 

"Ten to twelve ” 

"Oh, that hard' But not hard is — ” and he began to count "Od-dtn, 
duva, tin, chertiri Most easy is chertin'” 

He tossed a silver coin on the zinc bar and went out into the street 
humming "Tin, cherttn — tm, chertm'” 

He always strolled about by himself, while I tailed him like a detec- 
tive, and It seemed to me that this man lived an especial, mysterious 
life and that he looked upon everything in a way that could never be 
mine At times I tried to imagine myself in England understood by 
no one, fearfully alien to everything, deafened by the mighty dm of 
a life unfamiliar to me — would I be able to live with just as calm a 
smile, on terms of friendship only with myself, as this stalwart, graceful 
dandy lived’ 

I invented sundry incidents in which this Englishman played the role 
of a gallant hero, I adorned him with all the virtues known to me, 
and admired him He reminded me of Dickens’ people, obdurate in 
evil and good 

Once, in the daytime, as I was crossing a bridge over the Oka, I 
happened to see him sitting on the edge of one of the pontoons, fish- 
ing, I stopped and watched him until he was all through Every time 
he hooked a ruff or a perch he would pull it out, bring it close to his 
face and whistle ever so softly into the fish s mouth, after which he 
would carefully take it off the hook and throw it back in the water 
Whenever he baited his hook with a worm he would say something 
to it, and if a rowboat came out from under the bridge the clown would 
doff his small, brimless cap and bow amiably to the strangers — and, 
if he was answered, would pull a dreadfully astonished face, with 
his eyebrows raised high In general he knew how to amuse himself 
and, evidently, loved to do so 
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Another tune I saw turn up on a hill, in the small garden of the 
Church of the Assumption He was lookmg down on the fair, which 
seemed driven m like a wedge between the Volga and the Oka, he 
was holdmg his slender cane and, running his fingers over it as if it 
were a flute, was softly whistling something The mufiSed, confused 
dm of a life alien to him was fioatmg up from the Volga and the fair 
toward the sultry sky Steamers, barges, rowboats crept with difficulty 
over the filthy water, over the iridescent petroleum blotches, whistles 
and metallic scraping reached his ears, somebody's broad palms were 
smacking the water, mightily and fast, while in the distance, beyond 
the bends of the river, there was a forest fire, and the dully red sun — 
shorn of its rays, a bald sun — hung motionless in the smoky sky 
Tapping his cane against the trunk of a tree the clown began singing, 
ever so softly, as if he were chanting a prayer "One, dawn, lawn, 
dear — " 

His face was pensive and serious, his eyebrows contracted, the 
strange sounds of his song evoked in me a certain apprehensive mood 
I wanted to escort him safely home, to the fair 

Suddenly a surly, shaggy dog bobbed up from somewhere It went 
past the clown, sat down two steps away from him on the dusty grass, 
and, after a prolonged yawn, gave him a sidelong look The clown 
straightened up and, putting the cane up to his shoulder, as if it were 
a gun and not a cane, aimed it at the animal 
"Utrr,” the dog emitted a low growl 

"Rrr-haow'" the clown answered it in excellent canine language 
The dog got up and slunk away in a huff, while the clown looked back 
and, noticing me under a tree, winked at me amiably 

He was dressed like a dandy, as always, in a long gray coat with 
trousers to match, he had on a glossy opera hat and was beautifully 
shod I thought to myself that only a clown, having dressed himself 
so aristocratically, could behave himself like an urchin out in public 
And, in general, it seemed to me that this man, alien to everybody, 
deprived of his language, felt himself so free amid the bustle of the 
town and the fair only because he was a clown 

He trod the sidewalks like an important personage, without yielding 
his right of way to anybody, stepping aside only for women And I 
saw that whenever anybody in the crowd brushed against him with 
elbow or shoulder he always, calmly and squeamishly, dusted off some- 
thing with his gloved hand from the spot the stranger had touched 
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The grave Russians and the others colLded without paying much 
attention to the matter and, even when they ran full tilt into one 
another, face to face, did not excuse themselves, did not lift their caps 
or hats with a polite gesture In the walk of these grave people there 
was something unseeing, somethmg burden-laden, anybody could see 
that these people were m a hurry and that they had no time to give 
the right of way to one another 

But the clown strutted about insouaantly, like a glutted raven on 
a battlefield, and it seemed to me that he wanted to abash and anni- 
hilate everybody in his way by his politeness This — or it may have 
been something else about him — ^provoked an unpleasant feeling 
within me 

Naturally, he saw that people are rude, he understood that, in pass- 
ing, they insulted one another with vile oaths — he could not but see 
and understand this But he passed through the torrents of humanity 
rushing over the sidewalks as though he did not see anything, and 
I thought angrily "You're putting on an act, I don’t believe you ’’ 

But I considered myself absolutely insulted when I once noticed 
this dandy helping a drunkard who had been knocked down by a horse 
to get up, placing him on his feet, and immediately thereafter, his 
fingers working ever so meticulously, peeling off his yellow gloves and 
throwing them into the mud 

The gala performance at the circus ended after midnight It was the 
end of August, an autumn ram, as fine as powdered glass, was falling 
from the black void over the monotonous rows of the fair's structures 
The turbid blotches of the street lamps dissolved in the damp air The 
wheels of the hired carriages rumbled over the worn cobbles of the 
roadway, the horde of gallery gods was yelling as it poured out of the 
side exits of the circus 

The clown came out into the street in a long, shaggy overcoat, with 
a cap to match, and his slender cane tucked under his armpit After 
a look into the darkness overhead he took his hands out of his pockets, 
turned up the collar of his overcoat, and, as unhurriedly as ever yet 
with brisk steps, started to cross the square 

I knew that he was staying at a hotel not far from the circus, but 
he was walking away from his quarters 

I could hear him whistling as I walked behind him 
Reflections of light drowned in the puddles amid the cobbles of the 
roadway, black horses overtook us, the water sloshing under the tires 
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of caJrria.ge wheels, music pouted tonentiall^ out of tavem windows, 
women squealed in the darkness The shiftless, dissolute m^t of the 
fair was bc^nning 

Young ladies floated along the sidewalk Lke ducks, they accosted 
the men, and their voices were hoarse from the damp 

There, one of them accosted the down, in a bass that sounded like 
a deacon’s she invited him to come along with her He took a step back, 
snatched the cane out from under his armpit, and, holding it like a 
saber, silently pointed it straight at the woman's face She cursed and 
leaped aside, while he, without hastening his steps, turned a comer and 
went down a street that was as straight as a taut guitar string Some" 
where far ahead of us some people were laughing, feet were scraping 
over the brick sidewalk, and a feminine voice was painfully squealing 
A score of steps — and I saw, in the dim hght of a street lamp, that 
three of the fair watchmen were fussing on the sidewalk, amusing 
themselves with a woman, taking her around, mauhng and huggmg 
her, and passing her from hand to hand The woman was squealing 
just like a tiny dog, she stumbled, swaying as the huge paws pushed 
her, and the whole width of the sidewalk was taken up with the to-do 
of these drab, dank people 

As the clown walked up to them he took his cane anew from under 
his armpit, and anew began using it like a sword, quickly and deftly 
pointing it at the faces of the watchmen 

They began to growl, heavily stomping on the bricks of the sidewalk 
but without making way for the clown, then one of them threw him- 
self under his feet, calling out hoarsely 
"Grab him'" 

The clown fell, the disheveled woman made a headlong dash past 
him, adjusting her skirt as she ran and cursing hoarsely 
"Sonsabitches' Basta'ds'" 

"Tie him up'” a voice commanded ferociously "Ah-ha, so you’d 
use a stick, would you’’’ 

The clown ringingly cried out something in a foreign language, he 
was lying face down on the sidewalk and his heels were kicking the 
back of the man sitting astride the small of the clown’s back, twisting 
his arms backward 

"Oho, you devil' Lift him up' Take him away'” 

Leaning against a cast-iron pillar supporting the roof of an arcade 
I saw three figures, closely linked in the darkness, going off into the 
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raw distance of the street — agoing oS slowly and swayingly, as though 
the wind were impelling them 

The watchman who had been left behind had lit a match and, squat- 
ting on his heels, was searching for something on the sidewalk 
"Go easy'" he said, when I approached "Don’t step on my whistle, 
1 dropped it " 

"Who’s the fellow they took away?” I asked 
"Oh, nobody in particular'” 

"What did he do?" 

"He wouldn’t have been took if he hadn’t been up to something — ” 
I had an unpleasant feeling, a sense of injury, but just the same, 
I remember, I thought triumphantly 'There, now'” 

A week later I saw the down again He was rolling about the arena 
like a tomcat in motley, he shouted, he leaped about 

But It appeared to me that he was performing not so well as before, 
not so entertainingly 

And, as I watched him, I felt myself guilty in some way 


Zowest Depths 
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ACT I 

A cavernous basement Massive ceiling, stone arches, sooty and with 
the plaster peeling Back, center, door into entry Light is away from 
spectators and falls from a square window near celling, right Corner, 
right, IS taken up with PEPEl’s room, partitioned off with deal, near 
door of this room is bubnov’s bunk In the corner, left, is a huge, 
square Russian stove [usually built hke a kiln, of bricks and white- 
washed) ,in the stone wall, left, is door into kitchen, where dough pan, 
NASTYA and the baron live Near the wall, between the stove and 
door, IS a wide bed, screened with a curtain of dirty calico There are 
hunks all along the walls Toward the foot, left, ts a block of wood 
with a vise and a small anvil, and another, smaller block near by Sit- 
ting on It, with the anvil before mm, is KLEshch, fitting keys to old 
locks At his feet are two huge rings of wire, holding hundreds of keys, 
a battered white-metal samovar, a hammer and files In the middle of 
the lodging house stands a big table, with two benches and a tabouret, 
all these are unpointed and dtrty DOUGH PAN // presiding, with a 
samovar before her, also seated at the table are the baron, chewing a 
crust of black bread, and Nastya, on the tabouret, reading a tattered 
book, with her elbows propped up on the table anna, lying on the 
curtained-off bed, is coughing 

BUBNOV, sitting on his bunk, is measuung an old pan of trousers 
npped apart at the seams, against a hat block squeezed between his 
knees, planning the best way to cut the cloth into caps Near by is a 
torn hatbox, to cut visors from, scraps of oilcloth, and rags satin has 
just awakened, he lies on his bunk, grousing T he ACTOR, out of sight on 
top of the oven, is fussing and coughing 

The beginning of spring Morning 

BARON Continue* 

DOUGH PAN "Oh, no, darling,” I says, "you get away from me 
with that stuff I been all through it," I says, "and 1 wouldn't go to 
the altar now if you was to tempt me with the world and all*" 

BUBNOV [to satin) What are you bellyaching about’ (satin 
growls again ) 

DOUGH PAN "What — me, a free woman,’’ I says, "and my own boss, 
and I should go on somebody else's passport and give myself up for a 
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slave — oh, no’’’ Why, if he was to be an Amencan pnnce I wouldn’t 
think of marrying him’ 

KLESHCH You he' 

DOUGH PAN Wha-at’ 

KLESHCH You lie’ You’ll get hitched to Abie 
BARON {snatching hook away from NASTYA and reading the title) 
"Fatal Love” — {Goes off tnlo peals of laughter ) 

NASTYA {holding her hand out for the book) Give me that’ Give 
It back to mo’ ’Tlicfe, stop annoying me ( baron watches her, waving 
the book out of her reoih ) 

DOUGH PAN (/o KLESHCH) Why, >oa readheaded goat’ Where do 
you get off telling me I he’ Why, where do you get off speaking so 
fresh to me’ 

BARON (hitting NASTYA over the head with the book) You're a 
fool, Nastka 

NASTYA {snatching the book away) Give me that’ 

KLESHCH My, what a great lady’ But as for Abie, you’re going to 
get hitched to him That's all you’re waiting for 

DOUGH PAN Of course' Sure’ What else' But as for you, you’ve 
driven your wife so hard she s half dead — 

KLESHCH Shut your mouth, you old bitch' It’s nor.e of your business 
DOUGH” PAN Aha’ You can t stand the truth 
BARON They’re off Nastka, where do you think you are now’ 
NASTYA {without raising her head) Oh, go away' 

ANNA ( putting her head out from behind the curtain ) The day has 
begun For God’s sake don’t yell’ Stop cursing one another — 
KLESHCH She s off on her whining — 

ANNA Not a day passes b; without that You might at least let me 
die in peace 

BUBNOV Noise don’t interfere with dying 

DOUGH PAN {approaching anna) Say, how did you ever manage 
to live with a scrooge like that’ 

ANNA Leave off Leave me alone 

DOUGH PAN We-ell’ Eh, you long-suffering creature’ Your chest, 
now — has it let up any ’ 

BARON Say, Dough Pan — time to be going to the market place 
DOUGH PAN We re going right away {To anna ) Care for some 
good hot dumplin’s’ I'll give you some 

ANNA No Thanks, just the same What’s the use my eating’ 

DOUGH PAN You just go ahead and eat ’em, now Hot stuff maikes 
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you feel better I’ll put some aside for you in a bowl If you should 
feel like it any time, go ahead and eat ’em' {To the baron ) Come 
along, my fine gentleman' {To kleshch ) Ugh, you foul devil! 
( Goes off tnto kitchen ) 
anna {coughing) Oh, Lord 

BARON {gently tapping the nape of Nastya’s neck) Drop that, 
you big ninny' 

NASTYA {mumbling) Get away from me I m not bothering you 
{The BARON, softly whistling, follows dough pan into the kitchen ) 
SAT/N {raising himself a little on hts bunk) Just who was it beat 
me up yesterday^ 

BUBNOV Why, does it make any difference to you’ 

SATIN You’re right, at that But what was it they beat me up for’ 
BUBNOV You was playing cards, wasn’t you’ 

SATIN I was that — 

BUBNOV That’s just what they beat you up for 
SATIN The low-down b-b-bums' 

ACTOR {showing his head on top of the stove) They’ll kill you for 
good one of these days 

SATIN My, but is your head made out of wood' 

ACTOR How do you figure that out’ 

SATIN Ever hear of anybody getting killed two days in a row’ 
ACTOR {after reflecting a few moments) I don’t get it Why not? 
KLESHCH Be that as it may, you'd better get down off of there and 
tidy up the place Why should you be taking it so easy’ 

ACTOR ’That’s none of your business 

KLESHCH Well, you just wait till Vassilissa gets here, she’ll show 
you whose business it is 

ACTOR The hell with Vassilissa' It’s the Baron’s turn to tidy up 
today Hey, Baron' 

BARON {emerging from kitchen) I haven’t the time to tidy up I m 
going to the market place with Dough Pan 

ACTOR That doesn t concern me You can go to jail, for all I care 
After all, it’s your turn to sweep up I'm not going to do anybody else’s 
work 

BARON Well, the hell with you Nastenka will sweep up Hey, 
you — Fatal Love' Wake up' {Takes book away from nastya ) 

NASTYA {getting up) What do you want’ Let me have that back' 
Always making trouble And yet he’s a gentleman' 
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BARON {returning the book to her) Nastya, sweep up for me’ AJl 
right’ {Returns to kitchen ) 

NASTYA {going into kitchen) Sure thing' Watch me do it' 
DOUGH PAN {in the kitchen doorway, to baron) You just come 
along, they'll tidy up without you Listen, Actor, when you're asked 
to do something, you just go ahead and do it I guess it won't kill you' 
ACTOR Well it's always me' I can’t understand why — 

BARON {emerging from kitchen, under a yoke with a basket at each 
end, theie is a large pot, covered with rags, m each basket) They're 
kind of heavy today, somehow — 

SATIN What did you have to go and be born a Baron for’ 

DOUGH PAN {to actor) Mind you, now — ^you sweep up' {Exit 
into entry — but let r the BARON precede her ) 

ACTOR {crawling down from the stove) Breathing dust is bad for 
me {With pnde ) My organism is poisoned with alcohol {Sits down 
on a bunk and falls into a brown study ) 

SATIN {mockingly, and relishing the big words) Organism 
Organon 

ANNA Andrei Mitrich — 

KLrsHCH What now’ 

ANNA Dough Pan left some dumplings in the kitchen You take ’em 
KLESHCH {approaching her) Why, aren't you going to eat 'em’ 
ANNA 1 don't feel like it What's the use of my eating’ You work, 
you've got to have food 

KLESHCH Are you afraid’ Don’t be afraid, maybe you’ll still — 
ANNA Go ahead and eat 'em' I’m in a bad way Looks as if it 
won’t be long now — 

KLESHCH {going away) Never mind You may get up on your 
feet yet Things like that do happen' {Exit into kitchen ) 

ACTOR {loudly, as though he had suddenly awakened) Yesterday, 
at the clinic, the Doctor says to me ' Your organism,” he says, "is 
thoroughly poisoned with alcohol'” 

SATIN {grinning) Organon — 

ACTOR ( bent on having his own way) Not organon, but or-ga-ni-sm' 
SATIN {mouthing the word) Sicambrian' 

AcrroR {with an "I-give-you-up'" gesture toward satin) Eh, with 
you It’s alway's double talk I'm telling you this in all seriousness Yes 
If the organism is poisoned, it means that it’s harmful for me to sweep 
the floor — to breathe in the dust — 

SATIN {in the same vein) Microbiotics' {Sniggers ) 
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BUBNOV- What are you battin' about’ 

SATIN Just words And I know still another one. Trans<en-den-taL 
BUBNOV What may that be’ 

SATIN Don't know I’ve forgotten 
BUBNOV Why do you use it, then’ 

SATIN Just so Brother, I'm fed up with all human words Fed up 
with all our words’ I've heard every one of 'em — thousands of times, 
for sure' 

ACTOR There's a scene in the tragedy of Hamlet that goes, "Words, 
words, words " A good thing, that drama I played one of the 
gravediggers in it 

KLESHCH {^emerging from the kitchen) Are you going to start 
playing with the broom soon’ 

ACTOR None of your business (Eeatmg hts breast ) 

The fair Ophelia' Nymph, in thy orisons, 

Be all my sins remember’d 

(A mufftej uproar, shouts, shrtH sound of a policeman’s whistle, are 
heard, off, somewhere tn the distance KLESHCH sits down to hts work, 
scraping away with a file ) 

SATIN I love words I can't understand — odd words When I was 
a youngster I used to work in a telegraph office I read a lot of books 
BUBNOV So you were a telegraph operator, too’ 

SATIN I was There are very good books — and no end of curious 
words I was a well-educated man — do you know that’ 

BUBNOV So I’ve heard — a hundred times’ Well, supposing you 
was — what a great thing’ Me, now, I was a fur dresser, had my own 
establishment My hands was that yellow from dye, I used to dye furs, 
so my hands was all yellow — my arms, too, right up to the elbows’ 
I was beginning to think I’d never wash 'em clean to my dying day, 
that I’d just die with my hands and arms all yellow But now, there 
they are, my hands are just plain duty Yes, Sir’ 

SATIN Well, what else were you’ 

BUBNOV Why, nothing else 
satin What are you driving at’ 

BUBNOV I just said it by way of example It turns out that 
no matter how you paint yourself on the outside, it’ll all rub olt Yes, 
Sir — It’ll all rub off 

SATIN A-ah’ All my bones are aching' 

ACTOR {clasping hts knees as he sits up on the bunk ) Education is 
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all bosh, the mam thing is talent I knew a certain actor, it was all he 
could do to spell out his parts, but he played heroes in such a way he 
made the audience bring the house down — 

SATIN Bubnov, let me have live kopecks’ That's all' 

BUBNOV All I ve got to my name is two kopecks 
ACTOR What I'm saying is that talent is what a leading man needs 
And talent is faith in your own self, in your own power 

SATIN You give me five kopecks, and I’ll believe that you’re a 
talented man, a hero, a crocodile, a constable Kleshch, give me five 
kopecks' 

KLESHCH Go to hell' There’s a lot of your sort around here 
SATIN What are you cursing for^ Besides, you haven't got a copper, 
I know 

ANNA Andrei Mitrich' I m stifling I feel so bad — 

KLESHCH Well, what can I do^ 

BUBNOV Open the door into the entry — 

KLESHCH Fine' You re sitting on your bunk, but me, I’m almost 
on the floor You let me sit in your place, and then go ahead and open 
the door But me, I’ve got a cold as it is 

BUBNOV (unruffled) I don’t need that door open It’s your wife 
that s askin’ for it 

KLESHCH (glumly) There’s lots of people asking for lots of things 
SATIN Eh, but my head is buzzing' And why must people go sock- 
ing other people over the bean^ 

BUBNOV 'They don’t sock you only over the bean, but all the rest 
of the body as well (Getting up) \ got to go out and buy me some 
thread Say, we haven t seen our landlords for a long spell today, some- 
how Just as though they’d croaked (Exit anna coughs SATIN is 
lying down, with his hands clasped behind his head ) 

ACTOR (going up to ANNA, ojter dismally surveying the room) 
Well, how are things^ Bad’ 

ANNA It’s stifling in here 

ACTOR Want me to help you out into the entry’ 'Very well, get up 
(Helps her up, throws some sort of ragged garment over her shoulders, 
and, supporting her, leads her toward entry ) There, there, keep your 
chin up' I’m sick myself — all poisoned with alcohol — 

KOSTYlev (appearing in the entry doorway) Going for a prome- 
nade’ Ah, what a fine couple — an old ram and a little lamb — 

AtrroR You just stand aside Can’t you tell sick people when you 
come across them’ 
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KOSTYLEV Pass, if you please' (Exeunt actor and anna 
KOSTYLEV, humming something on the psalm-snuffling side, looks 
suspiciously over hts lodging house and, cocking his head to the left, 
seems to be listening to something going on in pepel’s room, kleshch 
clanks his keys and scrapes away with his file ferociously as he watches 
the landlord furtively ) Scraping away, arc you^ 

KLESHCH What^ 

KOSTYLEV Scraping away, I said^ (Pause ) Er-er now 

what was it I wanted to ask you^ (Quickly and in a low voice ) My 
wife hasn’t been here^ 

KLESHCH Haven't seen her 

KOSTYLEV (cautiously drawing nearer to the door of PEPEL’s room) 
Just see how much of iny space you’re taking up for the two rubles a 
month' A bed, and where you yourself sit Yes, Sir' Enough for all 
of five rubles, by God' I’ll have to tack on half a ruble a month to 
your rent — 

KLESHCH Why not take a noose, now, and just throw it around my 
neck and strangle me’ You’re going to croak soon, and yet you never 
think of anything but half-rubles — 

KOSTYLEV Why go strangling you’ Who’d get any benefit out of 
it’ The Lord be with you, live on and enjoy life, for all of me But 
just the same I’ll ta^k on another half-ruble to your rent it’ll buy some 
oil for an icon-lamp and this my offering will burn before a holy 
image That offering will do for me, in atonement of my sins, 

and for you as well For you yourself never think of your sms And 
that’s that Eh, Andy, but you’re an evil-tempered man' Your wife 
has wasted away because of your evil deeds Nobody loves you, or 
respects you, your work is rasping on the nerves, upsetting everybody — 
KLESHCH ( shouting) What are you after’ Did you come here to 
madden me’ (satin emits a loud growl ) 

KOSTYLEV (with a shudder) What’s gotten into you, friend’ 
ACTOR (entering) I made her comfortable out m the entry, and 
wrapped her up 

KOSTYLEV What a kindhearted man you are, brother' That’s a good 
deed, it’ll be credited to your account — 

ACTOR When’ 

KOSTYLEV In the other world, little brother There everything, 
every deed of ours, is accounted for 

actor Well, you might reward me right here and now for my 
goodness 
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KOSTYLEV Why, how could I do that? 

ACTOR Knock off half of what I owe you. 

KOSTYLEV Hee-hee' You're always joking, dear man, always fool- 
ing around For how can anyone compiare kindness of heart with 
money? Kindness is above all good thmgs, whilst your debt to me is 
notliirg but a debt Therefore, you must pay it to me Your kindness to 
an old man like me must be shown to me without any reward 

ACTOR You’re a swindler, old man {Exit into kitchen kleshch 
gets up and goes into entry ) 

KOSTYLhv (to satin) Did you see that rasping fellow? He run off, 
hee-hee' He don't have much love for me 
satin Who has — outside of the Devil? 

KOSTYLEV ( with a sly smile) What a foul-mouthed fellow' And yet 
I love all of you I understand that you are all my brethren, miserable, 
unfit for anything, all lost (Suddenly and briskly ) But — what 

about Vasska? Is he in? 

SATIN Take a look 

KOSTYLEV (walking up to door of pepel’s room and knocking) 
Vassya' (actor appears in kitchen doorway, he is chewing some- 
thing ) 

PEPUL (off) Who’s there’ 

KOSTYLEV It's me — -me, Vassya 
PEPEL What do you want? 

KOSTYLEV (moving to one side of door) Open up 
SATIN (without looking at KOSTYLEV) He’ll open up — and there 
she'll be (The actor guffaws ) 

KOSTYLEV (in a low, worried voice) Eh? Who’s there? What 
what are you up to? 

SATIN What? Are you talking to me? 

KOSTYLEV What did you say? 

SATIN Oh, I was just talking — to myself 

KOSTYLEV Watch your step, brother’ A joke’s a joke, but don’t 
go too far' Yes' (Pounds on door ) Vassilii' 

PEPEL (opening door) Well? What are you disturbing me for? 
KOSTYLEV (peeking into pepel’s room) I You see — 
PEPEL Did you bring the money? 

KOSTYLEV I have some business with you 
PEPEL Did you bring the money? 

KOSTYLEV What money? Hold on — 

PEPEL The money — seven rubles for the watch What about it? 
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KOSTVLEV What watch, Vassya? Why, you know — 

PEPEL You look out, now' Yesterday, in front of witnesses, 1 sold 
you a watch for ten rubles, three I got — come across with the other 
seven' What are you batting your eyes at me for^ Snooping around, 
disturbing people — yet you don’t know your own business' 

KOSTYLEV Shhh Don't fly off the handle, Vassya. That 

watch, now, is — 

PEPLL Stolen 

KOSTYLEV [sternly) I don’t receive stolen goods How can you 
say such a thing’ 

PEPEL [grabbingK.o&TVl.tv hy the shoulder) What did you bother 
me for’ What do you want’ 

KOSTYLEV Why I don’t want a thing I’ll go If that’s the 
way you act — 

PEPEL Get going, bring me the money' 

KOSTYLEV [going out) What a rough crowd' My, my' [Exit ) 
ACTOR What a comedy' 

SATIN That’s swell' 1 like it 
PEPEL What was he up to’ 

SATIN [laughing) Don’t you get it’ He’s looking for his wife Say, 
why don’t you bump him off when you have a little time to spare, 
Vassilii’ 

PEPEL I should spoil my life over a louse like that 
SATIN No, you do it a smart way Then marry Vassilissa, you 11 
be our landlord — 

PEPEL That’d be just too lovely' Not only will you sell all my prop- 
erty to booze with but, through my kindness of heart, will sell me out 
as well to get money for more booze [Sits down on bunk ) ’The 
bastard, he woke me up And I was having a swell dream, too seems 
like I was Ashing, and I hooked the most enormous trout you ever 
did see' A trout the like of which comes only in a dream And there 
I was, playing him, and me afraid the line will break' And I got the 
landing net all set ’There, I thought. I’ll land him right away — 
SATIN That was no trout, it was Vassilissa 
ACTOR He landed Vassilissa a long time ago 
PEPEL [angrily) Go to hell, the both of you — and take her along 
with you' 

KLESHCH [coming m jrom entry) It’s as cold as a son-of-a-bitch' 
ACTOR HoV IS It you didn’t bring Anna in’ She’ll freeze to death 
KLESHCH Natashka took her along to their kitchen 
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ACTOR The old devil will chase her out 

KLESHCH {sitting down to hts work) Oh, Natashka will bnng 
her back 

SATIN Vassilii, give me £ve kopecks' 

ACTOR (to satin) Eh, you and your five kopecks' Give us twenty 
kopecks, Vassya' 

PEPEL I'd better give it to you quick — before you ask me for a 
whole ruble Here you are' {Hands some silver to actor ) 

SATIN Gibraltar' There are no better people on earth than thieves' 
KLESHCH {glumly) Money comes easy to them They don’t work 
SATIN Money comes easy to lots of people, but there aren’t many 
that part with it easy Work^ You arrange thmgs so that work will 
be a pleasure for me. I’ll go to work then — maybe Yes — could 

be' When work is a pleasure life is good' When work is a task, life 
IS slavery {To actor ) Hey, there, Sardanapalus' Come on' 

ACTOR Come on, Nebuchadnezzar' I’ll get as drunk as forty 
thousand drunkards' {Exit, with satin ) 

PEPEL {yawning) . Well, how’s your wife^ 

KLESHCH Looks likc it’ll be over soon {Pause ) 

PEPEL I’m looking at you — and it seems like all your scraping is 
for nothing 

KLESHCH Well, what am I to do> 

PEPEL Not a thing 

KLESHCH How am I going to eat, then^ 

PEPEL People do manage to get along somehow — 

KLESHCH The people here^ What sort of people are they> Rag, tag, 
and bobtail, the honey-bucket brigade People' I’m a workingman, it 
goes against me just to look at ’em I been working ever since I was 
a youngster You’re thinking that I’ll never escape out of here^ I’ll 
crawl out, I’ll leave my skin behind, but crawl out I will There, you 
wait till my wife dies I've lived on here for half a year — yet 
it’s been the same as six years' 

PEPEL Nobody here is any worse than you You oughtn’t to say 
such things 

KLESHCH No worse' They live without honor, without conscience — 
PEPEL {apathetically) And what would they be doing with honor, 
with conscience^ You can’t pull either honor or conscience over your 
legs instead of boots Honor and consaence is for them that has the 
rule over others, and power 

hVBNOV {entering) Oo-ooh' I’m chilled' 
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PEPEL Bubnov, have you got a conscience’ 

BUBNOV Wha-at' Consaence, did you say? 

PEPEL Well, yes 

BUBNOV What do I need a consaence for? I'm no nch man 
PEPEL There, I'm saying that very same thing' It's the rich that 
stand in need of honor and conscience Yes' But Kleshch is givmg us 
hell We got no conscience, says he 

BUBNOV Why, what does he want — is he after borrowing some? 
PEPEL He’s got a lot of his own 

BUBNOV [to kleshch) You re selling it, then’ Well, yo(i won't 
find no customers for it here If it was some busted hatboxes I'd buy 
'em off you — and then only on the cuff 

PEPEL (instructively) You’re a fool, Andy' You ought to hear 
Satin on the subject of consaence Or else the Baron 
KLESHCH I've nothing to talk with them about 
PEPEL They’re smarter than you — even though they’re drunks 
BUBNOV And when a fellow’s drunk and smart, there’s two good 
{Mints to him 

PEPEL Satin says that every man wants his neighbor to have a con- 
science, but, you see, nobody finds it to his advantage to have any 
And that’s right (Enter natasha, j allowed by luke, with a staff in 
hts hand, a knapsack over hts shoulders, and a small pot and tea- 
kettle dangling at his belt ) 

LUKE Good health to all you honest folk' 

PEPEL (stroking his mustache) Ah, Natasha' 

BUBNOV (to luke) They were honest folk — but that was spring 
before last 

NATASHA Here's our new lodger 

LUKE It don't make no difference to me' I respect crooks, too To 
my way of thinkin' there ain't a flea to be found that’s bad all around, 
all of ’em are black little things, all of ’em go hoppety-hop' And 
that’s that And now, deary, where am I to make myself to home’ 
NATASHA (indicating door into kitchen) Go in there. Grandpa 
LUKE Thanks, little girl If that's the place, that’s the place Ainy 
place where it's warm is to an old man the place where he was born 
PEPEL (gallantly) What an interesting little old man you’ve 
brought, Natasha — 

NATASHA More mteresting than you Andrei! Your wife is in our 
kitchen, you come and fetch her, later on. 

KLESHCH All right. I’ll come. 
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NATASHA You might sort of treat her a little kinder. For it 
won't be long now — - 
KLESHCH- I know 

NATASHA Yes, you know' But knowing isn't enough, you've got 
to understand For it’s a fearful thing to be dying 
PEPEL But you take me now. I'm not afraid 
NATASHA Oh, sure' Brave, you are' 

BUBNOV (whistling m stiifirtse) They sold me rotten thread' 
PEPEL Really, I'm not afraid I could meet my death right now 
Take a knife, strike me right through the heart, and I’ll die without 
letting a peep out of me' I’d even die with )oy — because the blow 
would be dealt by a pore hand — 

NATASHA (making her exit) You go and try that on some other 
girls 

BUBNOV (plaintively drawling) Yep — the thread's all rotten 
NATASHA (in the door to the entry) Don’t forget about your wife, 
Andrei 

KiESHCH All right (Exit NATASHA ) 

PEPEL A good wench' 

BUBNOV Not at all a bad young lady 

PEPEL Why IS she like that to me^ Throwing me aside> For 
she’ll go to the dogs here anyway 
BUBNOV She will — because of you 
PEPEL Because of me^ Why^ I feel sorry for her 
BUBNOV Like a wolf for a lamb"* 

PEPEL You lie' I feel very sorry for her It s a tough life for her 
here, I can see that 

KLESHf 11 Wait till Vassilissa sees you carrying on a conversation 
with her 

BUBNOV 'Vassilissa'’ Ye-es, she don’t give up anything that’s hers 
without a light She's one tough baby 

PEPEL (lying down on the bunk) Go to hell, both of you' Prophets' 
KLESHCH 'You’ll see Just wait' 

LUKE (singing in the kitchen m a low, snuffling voice, wringing the 
last lugubrious drop out of every syllable) 

In the mi-i-idlc of the ni-i-ight 

You can’t se-e-e- the ro-o-oad for to ta-a-ake — 

KLESHCH (going off into the entry) Listen to him howl Another 
nuisance — 
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PEPEL And yet why do I feel blue’ Why do I get these fits of the 
blues’ You live on and on, everything's great' And suddenly it’s like 
you took a chill, you get the blues — 

BUBNOV So you've got the blues’ Mm-mmm' 

PEPEL Yes, by God' 

LUKE (j/;// singing) Eh, you just can’t se-c-c the co-o-oad for to 
ta-a-ake — 

PEPFL Hey, there, old-tuner' 

LUKE [peering out of kitchen Jooi) Who, me’ 

PEPEL Yes, you Don’t sing 

LUKE [emerging from kitchen) Don't you like it’ 

PEPEL I like it when people sing well 
LUKE That means, then, I m not singing well’ 

PEPEL It follows — 

LUKE See that' And I was thinkin’ I was singing well There, it 
always works out like that a man may be thinking to himself 'Tm 
doing wonders'' Then he wakes up people ain't so satisfied — 

PLPEI [laughing) There you are' Tliat's it' 

BUBNOV You say you're blue — and you’re laughing your head off 
PEPEL Why, what's it to you’ You raven — 

LUKE Who's blue, now’ 

PLPEL Me, that's who [Enter baron ) 

LUKE See that' And there, in the kitchen, there’s a young lady sit- 
ting, reading a book and crying' Honest' The tears is just running 
down her face And I says to her "What’s it all about — eh, darlin’’’’ 
And she says ' I feel sorry" "Who you feehn’ sorry for’" I says 
"Why," she says, "for the people in this here book " — There, that’s 
what a person occupies herself with, eh’ Evidently that’s also because 
of the blues — 

BARON That woman’s a fool 
PEPEL Have you had tea yet, Baron’ 

BARON I have Continue' 

PEPEL Would you like me to treat you to a half-bottle’ 

BARON Naturally Continue' 

PEPEL Get down on all fours like a dog and bark 
BARON You fool' What are you — a millionaire’ Or are you drunk’ 
PEPEL No, you go ahead and bark a little — it'll amuse me You're 
a gentleman, there was a time when you didn’t think our kind human 
— and all that sort of thing — 

BARON Very well continue' 
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REPEL What for? So now I'll make you act like a dog and bark, 
and you’ll do it, too — for you will, won’t you? 

BARON I will not' You blockhead' What pleasure could it afford 
you, when I myself know that I've become just a little short of being 
worse than you’ You might force me to crawl around on all fours, only 
I’m on the same level as you 
BUBNOV Right' 

LUKE And 1 11 say It, too — good for him' 

BUBNOV What has been, has been, while all that’s left don't matter 
a damn ’There are no lords and masters here, the color’s run off of 
everything, there's nothing but the naked human creature remaining 
LUKE All are equal, then’ And you, dear man — were you a Baron’ 
BARON And what may tins be’ Who are you, scarecrow’ 

LUKE {laughing) I ve seen a Count, in my time, and a Grand Duke 
But It’s the first time I meet up with a Baron — and even then he's shop- 
worn 

REPEL {roaring with laughter) And yet you had me groggy that 
time, Baron' 

BARON Time you were a little wiser, Vassilii 
LUKE {with a sigh) Eh-heh' I take a look at you, little brothers of 
mine, and the way you live, now, is {With pain ) My, my' 

BUBNOV The way we live is such, that, the moment you get up in 
the morning, you set up a howl — 

BARON We've lived better, too yes' I used to wake up in 

the morning and have my coffee in bed Coffee — with cream' Yes' 

LUKE Yet all men are human bein’s' No matter how you pretend, 
no matter how you twist and turn, a man you were bom, and a man 
you’ll die And the more I look, the more I see that people are becom- 
ing mote intelligent, more interestin’ like And although their life is 
growin' worse and worse, yet they want everythin’ to be better and 
better A stubborn lot, mankind' 

BARON Who may you be, old-tuner’ Where did you bob up from’ 
LUKE Me, now’ 

BARON Are you a pilgrim’ 

LUKE All of us here on earth are pilgrims They say — so I’ve heard 
— that even this earth of ours is a pilgrim in the sky 

BARON {sternly) All that is so, yes, but have you got a fiassport’ 
LUKE (after due reflection) And who may you be’ A dick’ 
REPEL (gleefully) That was a honey, old-timer' Well, dear Baron 
did you get yours that time’ 
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BUBNOV Ye-es, the gentleman got his. 

BARON (embarrassed) There, why raise a fuss? I’m only |oking, 
old-tuner' I myself haven’t got any papers — 

BUBNOV You lie' 

BARON That IS, I have papers, but they’re no damned good 
LUKE All those papers of all sorts — they re all no good 
PE PEL Let’s go to a ginmill, Baron' 

BARON I’m right with you there' Well, good-by, old-timer You 
old swindler' 

LUKE It takes all kinds to make this world, dear man 
PEPEL (in doorway of entry) Well, are we going, or what’ ('Exit 
BARON hurries after him ) 

LUKE Was the man a Baron, for a fact’ 

BUBNOV Who knows anything about him’ He s a gentleman, that’s 
true And even now he’ll keep on and on, and then all of a sudden 
show that he is a gentleman Hasn’t got over it yet, evidently 

LUKE Gentlemanliness is something like smallpox, you might 
say a man may get rid of it, but the marks remain 

BUBNOV Not a bad fellow, just the same Only once in a while 
he’ll kick up his heels — like about your passport, for instance 

ALESHKA (entering, with plenty under his belt, and an accordeon 
in his hands, he is whistling) Howya, fellows' 

BUBNOV What are you hollerin’ about’ 

ALESHKA ’Scuse me f give me' Can I help it if I’m p’lite’ 
BUBNOV Off on a bender again’ 

ALESHKA And how' Mediakin, the police captain, he chased me 
out of his precinct just now, and he says, ’ I don't want to see nor 
hide nor hair of you out in the street,” he says No, Siree' I'm a man 
of character, I am And my boss he just snaps and snorts at me But 
what s a boss’ (With a contemptuous snoit ) Juss a misunderstandin', 
thass all He's a rum-hound, my boss is But I'm the sort of man who 
don’t want nothin’' I don't want nothin — and thass all there’s to it' 
There, take me for a ruble and twenty kopecks' But me, I don't 
want nothin'' (nastya comes out of kitchen ) You give me a million, 
and I wouldn't touch it But when it comes to having a pal that’s no 
more than a boozehound bossing it over a good man like me — I won’t 
have that neither' I jush plain won’t stand for nothin’ like that' 
(nastya, standing m kitchen doorway, shakes her head as she watches 

ALESHKA ) 
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LUKE (good-naturedly) Eh, Ud, you sure are all in a muddle' 
BUBNOV Human foolishness 

ALESHKA {s/>iawlmg out on the floor) There, go ahead and gobble 
me up' But me, I don't wish for nothin ' I'm a desperate man, I am 
Jush explain to me — am I worse'n anybody else’ 'Why am I worse’n 
anybody else’ There, Mcdiakin he says to me, "Keep off the streets, 
or I'll smash your puss in for you'” But I'm going jush the same. I'll 
go and lie down right in the middle of the gutter go ahead and run 
me over' Me, I don't wish for nothin'' 

NASTYA Tlie poor little felloVv' Still so young, and yet he's already 
acting up like that 

ALESHKA (catching sight of her and getting up on his knees). 
Young lady' Mademoiselle' Pailez fraiifois prix courant 
Boy, am I having a time' 

NASTYA (m a loud whisper thtough enhy door) 'Vassilissa' 
VASSIUSSA { cjuickly opening doo< , to aleshka) You here again’ 
ALESHKA Greetings and welcome — 

VASSILISSA I told you, you puppy, never to show your face here — but 
you had to come here again’ 

ALESHKA 'Vassilissa Karpovna, would you like me to play a funeral 
match for you’ 

VASSILISSA ( giving his shoulder a shove) Get out' 

ALESHKA (moving towaid entry doot) Hold on' You mushtn't act 
like that' A funeral march learned it )ush the other day' 
Bran-new music Hold on' You mushtn't act like that' 

VASSILISSA I'll show you whether I must or not' I'll sic the whole 
street against you, you damned heathen, you' You're too young to be 
yapping about me — 

ALESHKA (running out) Very well. I’ll go away' 

VASSILISSA (to BUBNOv) Don’t let him set loot in here' You 
hear me’ 

BUBNOV I’m no watchman for you 

VASSILISSA I don't give a hang who you are' You’re living here out 
of charity — don’t forget that' How much do you owe me’ 

BUBNOV (calmly) Haven't reckoned it up 
VASSILISSA Watch out — I'll reckon it up for you' 

ALESHKA (popping entry door open and yelling) Well, I ain’t 
afraid of you, Vassilissa Karpovna' I ain’t afraid, no Siree' (Hides in 
kitchen — LUKE laughs ) 

vassilissa Who may you be’ 
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LUKE Just passing through A pilgrim 

VASSILISSA Lodging here for the lught, or going to live here’ 
LUKE I'll see 
VASSILISSA Your passport’ 

LUKE Why not — 

VASSILISSA Let's have it’ 

LUKE I'll bring it 1 11 bring it up to your place 
VASSILISSA Passing through, sure' 'Why don't you say you’re a 
fly-by-night — it'd be nearer the truth, now 

LUKE {with a sigh) My, you ain't at all a kindly soul, mother 
(VASSILISSA goes toward door of PEPEL’s room ) 

ALESHKA (peeping out of the kitchen in a whispet ) Is she gone^ 
Eh’ 

VASSILISSA (tinning on him) You still here’ ( ALESHKA whistles 
and hides nastya and luke laugh ) 

BUBNOV (/o VASSILISSA) He ain’t around 
VASSILISSA Who do you mean’ 

BUBNOV 'Vasska 

VASSILISSA Did I ask you about him’ 

BUBNOV I see you looking all over — 

VASSILISSA I’m watching out so's everything in order — you under- 
stand’ How is It this place hasn't been swept up yet’ How many times 
have I given orders that the place should be kept clean’ 

BUBNOV It’s the Actor’s turn to sweep up 

VASSILISSA I’m not concerned with whose turn it is' But if the sani- 
tation inspectors ever come here and slap on a fine. I’ll lire all of you 
out of here on the spot 

BUBNOV (calmly) And where will you get your living from then’ 
VASSILISSA I don't want a single speck of dust around here' ( On her 
way into kitchen turns on nastya ) What are you sticking there for’ 
Why IS your puss all swollen’ Why do you stand there like a log’ 
Sweep up the floor’ Did you see Nathalie’ Was she here’ 
nastya Don't know Haven't seen her 
VASSILISSA Was my sister here, Bubnov’ 

BUBNOV Why, she brought that there fellow — (Nodding tewatd 
LUKE ) 

VASSILISSA Was — he here’ 

BUBNOV 'Vassilii’ He was She was talking with Kleshch — Natasha 
was 

VASSILISSA I wasn’t asking you whom she was talking with’ There’s 
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dirt everywhere Up to your neck Eh, you swine' I want this place 
cleaned up — you heat me’ {Exit quickly ) 

BUBNOV What a savage animal that creature is' 

LUKE She won’t stand for no fooling, that one 
NASTYA Anyone would turn into a wild beast, living such a life 
You tie any living person to such a husband as she's got — 

BUBNOV Oh, she isn’t tied to him with any dead knot' 

LUKE Does she always explode like that’ 

BUBNOV Always She’s come to see her lover, you see, and he ain't 
around 

LUKE So she felt hurt Oho-ho' What a lot of all sorts of people 
are bossing the earth and they frighten one another with all sorts 
of frightening things, and still there ain’t no order in their life 
and no cleanliness 

BUBNOV Everybody wants everything to be right as rain but they’re 
short on brains However, the place ought to be swept up Nastya, 
you ought to busy yourself with that' 

NASTYA Oh, sure' What am I — a chambermaid for all of you' 
[After a short silence ) There, I’m going to get drunk today' And 
how' 

BUBNOV That, too, is a good idea 

LUKE How come, young lady, you want to get drunk’ Just a while 
back you was cryin . now you say you’re going to get drunk' 

NASTYA (challengingly) Well, when I get drunk I'll be crying 
again and that’s that' 

BUBNOV Not much to it 

LUKE But what’s your reason, tell me that’ For just so, withouc a 
reason, even a pimple won't come up (nastya keeps silent, shaking 
her head ) So-o Eh-heh, my dear folk' Whatever is going to become 
of you’ Well, guess I’ll sweep a little here Where’s your broom’ 
BUBNOV In the entry, behind the door {lvke goes out into entry ) 
Nastenka' 

NASTYA What’ 

BUBNOV Why did Vassilissa go for Aleshka like that’ 

NASTYA He was saying about her that 'Vasska is fed up with her 
and that he wants to throw her over — and get her sister Natasha for 
himself I’m getting out of here — to sonje other place 
BUBNOV What for’ 'Where are you going’ 

NASTYA I’m fed up I’m one too many here 
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BUBNOV (fd/w/j') You’re one too many anywheres And besides, 
all people on this earth are one too many ( nastta shakes her head, 
gels up, and goes out quietly into the entry Enter MEDVEDEV, fol- 
lowed by LUKE, with a broom ) 

MEDVEDEV [to LUKE) I don’t seem to know you — 

LUKE What about all the others — do you know them^ 
MEDVEDEV It's my duty to know everybody in my precinct But as 
for you — well, I don't know you 

LUKE That, Uncle, is because the whole world hasn't found room 
for itself in your precinct There’s a little bit left over outside of it 
(Goer off into kitchen ) 

MEDVEDEV [walking up to BUBNOV) True enough, my precinct’s 
not so great — even though it’s worse than any big one Just now, 
befhre my shift changed, I carted Aleshka over to the station house 
He’s laid himself out, you understand, in the middle of the gutter, plays 
on his accordeon, and keeps bawling "I don’t want nothing — I don’t 
wish for nothing'” There’s horses goin’ past and traffic in general, he 
might have been run over by the wheels, and so on A riotous lad 
Well, so I up and put him away Very fond of being disorderly, he is 
BUBNOV Coming to play checkers tonight^ 

MEDVEDEV I’ll come Mm-yes But what about — ^Vasska’ 

BUBNOV Nothing Everything the same way 
MEDVEDEV He’s getting along, then? 

BUBNOV Why shouldn’t he be He’s allowed to get along 
MEDVEDEV [dubiously) He is? (luke walks out into entry, carry- 
ing a pail ) Mm There’s been talk going around about 

Vasska You haven’t heard? 

BUBNOV I hear all sorts of talk 

MEDVEDEV About Vassilissa, it seems You haven’t noticed any- 
thing? 

BUBNOV Noticed what? 

MEDVEDEV Just so — in general Maybe you know, but you’re just 
lying to me? Because everybody is in on it [Sternly ) You mustn’t 
lie, brother 

BUBNOV Why should I lie? 

MEDVEDEV Watch your step, then* Ah, the sons-of-bitches* They’re 
saying that Vasska and Vassilissa you know But what’s it to 
me? I’m not her father, I’m only her uncle Why laugh at me? [Enter 
DOUGH FAN ) What’s come over people now — they make fun of 
everything' [Noticing DOUGH PAN ) Aha' So you’re here' 
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DOUGH PAN My most charming garrison' He was pestering me 
on the market place again, Bubnov, wanting me to marry him. 

BUBNOV Go to it — what more do you want^ He's got money, and 
he’s still a husky lover 

MEDVEDEV Who, me’ Ho-ho' 

DOUGH PAN Oh, you gray-coat' No, don’t you go touching me on 
my sore spot' I’ve been through that there, my little darlin’ For a 
woman to marry is the same as jumpin’ into a hole in the ice in the 
middle of winter you do it only once, but you’ll remember it as long 
as you live 

MEDVEDEV Hold on, now, there’s all kinds of husbands 

DOUGH PAN But then I’m always the same Just as soon as my 
darling little husband croaked — ^may he rot in Hell' — why, I just sat 
all by myself for a whole day, out of pure joy, I sat there and I plain 
couldn’t believe my good luck 

MEDVEDEV If your husband used to beat you — for nothing, that is 
— you should have complained to the police 

DOUGH PAN I complained to God for eight years running — and He 
didn’t help me 

MEDVEDEV Wife-beating is forbidden now There’s strict laws 
about everything now, and regulations You mustn’t beat up anybody 
just so, people are beaten only to maintain law and order 

LUKE {leading in anna jrom entry) There, now, we’ve managed 
to creep so far Eh, you' How can anybody in such a weak condition 
go about by herself’ Where's your place’ 

ANNA (indicating bed) Thanks, Grandpa 

DOUGH PAN There she is — a married woman' Take a good look 
at her' 

LUKE The little woman is in an altogether weak state She’s walkin 
about in the entry, catchin’ at the walls, and moanin’ Why do you 
let her go out by herself’ 

DOUGH PAN We didn’t keep a sharp enough lookout, father — for- 
give us' And her mustard pot has evidently gone out for a good time 

LUKE There, you re laughing And yet how can anyone abandon a 
person m this place’ A person — no matter what he or she’s like — is 
still worth something — 

MEDVEDEV She ought to be under observation' Suppose she ups 
and dies’ There’ll be no end of red tape over it She ought to be 
watched' 

LUKE Right you are, Capt — 
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MEDVEDEV Min yes Although I’m not really a captain yet 

LUKE You don’t say' And yet your appearance is of the most 
heroic' {Much noise and great stamping of feet out in the entry 
Distant, muffed shouts ) 

MEDVEDEV What’s going on — a row> 

BUBNOV Sounds like it 
DOUGH PAN Go and take a look 

MEDVEDEV I’ll have to go, at that Eh, duty, duty' And why do they 
always part people when they’re having a fight^ ’They'd stop of them- 
selves anyway — for fighting is tiring work They ought to be allowed 
to fight each other freely, as much as each one can stomach, then there'd 
be less fighting, for they’d remember their beatings longer 

BUBNOV {getting down off his hunk) You might put that up to 
your superiors 

KOsTYLEV {throwing open the entry door and yelling to Med- 
vedev) Come on, Abram' Vassihssa is killing Natashka' Come on' 
(dough pan, MEDVEDEV, and BUBNOV dash out into the entry LUKE, 
shaking his head, follows them with his eyes ) 

ANNA Oh, Lord' Poor Natashenka' 

LUKE Who’s doing all that fightin’ there’ 

ANNA The landladies they’re sisters. 

LUKE {drawing nearer to ANNA) Are they dividing something, or 
what’ 

ANNA They’re fighting just so Both of them are well fed, healthy — 
LUKE What’s your name, now’ 

ANNA Anna I look at you — and you look like my father my 
dear father he was just so kind soft — 

LUKE I’ve been through the mill, plenty — that’s why I’m so soft' 
{Laughs, quavenngly ) 

Curtain 


ACT II 


Same setting Night. 

SATIN, the BARON, CROOKED WEN, and the TATAR ate on the bunks 
near the stove, playing cards kleshch and the actor are watching the 
game bubnov, on hts hunk, is playing checkers with medvedev luke 
ts sitting on a tabouret near anna’s bed 
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The lodgmghouse ts illuminated by two lamps one hangs on the 
wall, near the card players, the other is on Bubnov’s bunk 

TATAR One more time I playing — then no more I playing 
BUBNOV Hey, Wen — sing* (Starts off ) "The sun rises and the 
sun sets — " 

CROOKED WEN (chtmtng tn ) "But my pnson sees no light — " 
BUBNOV and CROOKED WEN (together) 

And the sentries, always watching — e-eh* 

Guard my window day and night — 

ANNA Beatings insults I've never known anything but 

that — Never* 

LUKE Eh, little one* Don't you be downhearted' 

MEDVEDEV It s not your turn* Watch out* 

BUBNOV A-ah* Right you are, right you are* 

TATAR (shaking his fist at satin) What for you wanting to hide 
card’ I having eyes Eh, you* 

CROOKED WEN Cut it out, Hassan* They’ll trim us no matter what 
we do Go ahead and sing, Bubnov* 

ANNA I can't remember a time when I had a square meal I shivered 
over each mouthful. I went in fear and trembling all my life I went 
through tortures so's I wouldn’t eat more than anybody else All 
my life I walked about in rags — all my miserable life What for’ 
LUKE Eh, you httle child’ Are you tired out’ It don't matter’ 
ACTOR Play the jack — the jack, you devil’ 

BARON And here's our king 

KLESHCH Those two always have the better cards 

SATIN It's a little habit we have 

MEDVEDEV Make that one a king 

BUBNOV Well, I've got one, too’ 

anna And now I'm dying 

KLESHCH So that’s what they’re up to’ (To the TATAR ) Prince, 
stop playing’ Stop it, I'm telling you* 

ACTOR Doesn't he catch on without you’ 

BARON Watch out, Andy, or I’ll send you straight to hell* 

TATAR Deal ’em one time more’ The pitcher, she went to the well 
one time too much, she broke herself — and I being the same* 
(KLESHCH, shaJkmg hts head, walks over to bubnov’s bunk ) 
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ANNA I keep on thinking all the time Lord' Can it be that there, 
too, in the other world, torment is to be lot? Can it be the same 
there, too? 

LUKE It won’t be anything like that there' You just lie still 'There 
won’t be anything there' You'll have plenty of rest there Bear a little 
while longer Everybody has to bear with things in life — every human 
being bears with life in his own way {Gets and goes into kitchen 
with rapid steps ) 

BUBNOV {starts singing) “You can watch me all you want to — ’’ 
CROOKED WEN {chiming tn) "In my cell I will remain — ” 
BUBNOV and CROOKED WEN {harmonizing) 

'Though I'm longing for my freedom — eh' 

Yet I cannot break my chain — 

TATAR {yells) Hey' You shoving card up sleeve' 

BARON { embarrassed) Well, now what do you want me to 

do — shove It up my nose? 

ACTOR {soothingly) Prince, you're mistaken' Nobody, ever, does 
such things — 

TATAR I seeing him' Shark' I not playing' 

SATIN {collecting the cards) You get away from us, Hassan You 
knew all about us being crooks So what did you want to play for? 

BARON You lost two rubles, but you raise three rubles' worth of 
fuss And he's a Prince, too' 

TATAR {with heat) You got to playing honestly' 

SATIN Whatever for? 

TATAR What you meaning, what for? 

SATIN Yes, just that — whatever for? 

TATAR You not knowing? 

SATIN No, I don t know Do you? {The TATAR, enraged, spits tn 
disgust all laugh uproariously at him ) 

CROOKED WEN (henignontly) You’re a funny duck, Hassan' Just 
get this through your head, will you? If they were to start leading aa 
honest life they'd croak from hunger inside of three days 

TATAR What that having do with me' You got to living honestly' 
CROOKED WEN So you’ve started that record' Let’s better go and 
have tea' {To bubnov ) Hey, Bubnov' {Begins song ) "Ee-eh — my 
chains, my heavy chains — ’’ 

BUBNQV {chiming tn) "Iron sentries, you guard well — ’’ 
CROOKED WEN C'mon, Hassanka' {Sings, m a low voice, as he 
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exits ) "I can't bend you, I can't rend you — ” (The TATAR shakes his 
fist at the BARON and -foUows his friend ) 

SATIN (laughing, to the baron) You, Your Highness, have again 
triumphantly put your royal foot in it An educated man, yet you don't 
know how to palm a card — 

BARON (shrugging his shoulders) The devil knows how that card 
slipped up 

ACTOR No talent, no faith m yourself and without that no- 

body ever accomplished anything 

MEDVEDEV I have one king to your two Mm-yes’ 

BUBNOV Even one’s good enough if you know your stuff Go ahead 
and play' Make your move' 

KLESHCH You've lost the game, Abram Ivanich' 

MEDVEDEV That's none of your business — understand > And keep 
your yap shut 

SATIN My winnings are fifty-three kopecks 

actor The three kopecks are mine But, come to think of it, what 
do I need three kopecks for’ 

LUKE (entering from kitchen) There, you’ve trimmed the Tatar 
Are you going out for a little vodka’ 

BARON Come along with us 

satin I d like to see how you are when you get drunk 
LUKE No better than when I’m sober 

ACTOR Come on, old-timcr I’ll declaim some couplets for you 
LUKE What's them things’ 
actor Poetry — do you understand’ 

LUKE Poet-ry’ And what would I be doing with it— with this 
poetry, now’ 

ACTOR It's funny stuff And, at times, sad — 
satin Well, coupletist, are you coming along’ (Exit, with baron ) 
ACTOR You go ahead — 1 11 catch up with you' Here, for example, 
old-timer, is something from a certain poem — I’ve forgotten the be- 
ginning I've forgotten it' (Rubs his forehead ) 

BUBNOV That did it' Your king is cooked' It s your turn' 

MEDVEDEV I didn't make the right move, God damn it' 

ACTOR Formerly, old-timer, when my organism wasn't all poisoned 
With alcohol, I used to have a gcxid memory But now, there it is 
curtains' It's curtains for me. I always recited that poem with great 
success— amid thunderous applause' You you don’t know what 
applause is Brother, it’s the same as vodka' I used to come on, strike 
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a pose like this — [assumes pose) strike a pose like this . and — 

[Falls Silent ) Can’t recall a thing — can’t recall a single word! ’The 
poem 1 loved best of all Bad, isn’t it, old-timer’ 

LUKE Well, what can there be good about it, when )rou’ve forgotten 
something you loved’ One's whole soul is in what one loves 

ACTOR I have drunk away my soul, old-timer I’m done for, brother 
But why am 1 done for’ Because 1 had no faith in myself I’m all washed 
up' 

LUKE Oh, now, why’ You take a cure Listen to me — they can cute 
you of drinking nowadays For nothing, little brother' There’s a special 
clinic, like, built just for hard drinkers — so's to cure 'em, for nothing 
They’ve realized, you see, that even a drunkard is also a man, and are 
actually glad when he wants to take the cure So there you be — go to it' 
Go there 

ACTOR [pensively) Where should I go’ Where is this place’ 

LUKE Why — It's in a certain town What do they call it’ It’s got such 
an odd name Say, 1 11 get the name of the town for you' The only thing, 
now, IS this you get yourself ready in the meantime Hold yourself 
back' Get a grip on yourself and bear up And later on you’ll cure your- 
self — and start life anew A good thing to start anew, eh, brother’ 
Just make up your mind — and it’s done, in two shakes of a lamb’s tail' 
ACTOR [smiling) To start anew' From the very beginning A 

good thing, that Ye-es Start anew [Laughs ) Well — yes' [Both with 
doubt and eagerness ) I can do it' For I can do it, eh’ 

LUKE And why not’ Man can do everything — as long as he gets the 
desire to do it 

ACTOR [as though suddenly awakening) You’re a queer duck' 
Good-by for now [Whistles ) Little old-timer, good-by' [Exit ) 
ANNA Grandpa' 

LUKE What IS it. Mother’ 

ANNA Talk to me a little 

LUKE [approaching anna’s bed) All right, let’s have a little con- 
versation (kleshch looks around him, walks up in silence to his wife, 
looks at her, and makes certain gestures, as if he wanted to communi- 
cate something to her ) What is it, little brother’ 

KLESHCH [in a low voice) Nothing [Slowly walks over to entry 
door, stands a jew seconds before it, and then goes out ) 

LUKE [following KLESHCH With his eyes) It’s hard for your man 
now 

ANNA I’ve no mind for him now 
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LUKE Did he use to beat you^ 

ANNA Sure thing It's because of him, I guess, that I took sick 
BUBNOV My wife used to have a lover, he was a good hand at 
checkers, the skunk' 

MEDVEDEV Mm-mm 

ANNA Grandpa, darling' I feel so down in the mouth — 

LUKE It’s nothing' That comes on before dyin’, little girl It's noth- 
ing, darlin' You keep on hopin' There, now, you’ll die, and you'll be 
at rest You’ll have no need of anything any more — and nothin' to fear' 
Quiet, rest — lie there to your heart s content' Death, now — it sets every- 
thing to rest She is kindly to us “When life doth cease, then comes 
peace,’’ they say, and that s the truth, darlin'' For where is a person to 
rest on this earth otherwise’ {Enter pepel He ts a little tipsy, dishev- 
eled, gloomy Takes seat on bunk near door to hts room and sits there 
silently and motionlessly ) 

anna And how are things there — is there torment there, too’ 
LUKE There’ll be nothing' Nothing' Have faith Peace — and noth- 
ing more' You will be summoned before the Lord, and they 11 say, 
“Lord, behold, thy handmaiden Anna is come to Thee now — ’’ 

MEDVEDEV (sternly) How Come you know what they’ll say there’ 
Eh, you — (pepel, at the sound of medvedev s voice, raises his head 
and listens ) 

LUKE Naturally I know. Captain — 

MEDVEDEV (in a conciliatory tone) Mm — yes' Well that s 

your affair Although I’m not really a captain yet — 

DUBNOV I’m taking two of your pieces 
MEDVEDEV Eh, you' I hope you — 

LUKE And the Lord will look upon you gently, kindly, and He’ll 
say, “I know this Anna' There,” He’ll say, "lead this Anna into Para- 
dise' Let her find peace there I know she’s led a very hard life, that she 
IS very tired Peace be unto Anna'” 

anna (gasping) Grandpa you darling if only it 
would be like that' If only there were peace Not to feel any- 
thing' 

LUKE You won’t' There’ll be nothing there' Have faith Die with 
joy, without worrymg Death, I'm telling you, is to us like a mother to 
her little ones — 

ANNA But maybe maybe I'll get well — eh’ 

LUKE ( with a dubious smile) What for’ To undergo torment again’ 
ANNA Well — a little while longer' To live just a little while' If there 
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isn’t going to be any torment there you con bear it here 
You can' 

LUKE There 11 be nothing there' Just simply — 

PEPEL {getting up) Right' And then again, maybe it ain’t' 

ANNA {frightened) Oh, Lord — 

LUKE Ah, there, handsome' 

MEDVEDEV Who’s that hollering’ 

PEPEL {walkmg up to him) Me' What about it’ 

MEDVEDEV You’re hollering for nothing, that's what' A man ought 
to behave himself peaceful — 

PEPEL Eh, what a thickheaded oaf And he’s an uncle, at that' 
Ho-ho' 

LUKE {to PEPEL, quietly) Listen, stop yelling' There’s a woman 
dying here She’s got one foot in the grave — don’t go upsetting her 
PEPEL I'll do It out of respect for you, Grandfather, if you like' 
You’re all right, brother' You’re swell at telling lies — it’s a pleasure to 
hear you tell them fairy tales Go ahead and lie, it don’t matter There’s 
so little that’s pleasant in this world' 

BUBNOV The woman, now — is she really dyin’’ 

LUKE It don’t look like she was foolin’ 

BUBNOV ’That means she’ll stop coughing, then Her cough was 
most upsettin’ I’m taking two pieces' 

MEDVEDEV Ah, may you rot in hell' 

PEPEL Abram' 

MEDVEDEV Don’t you go callin' me by my first name' 

PEPEL Abrashka' Is Natasha ailing’ 

MEDVEDEV What’s it to you’ 

PEPEL No, really, tell me — did Vassilissa beat her up bad’ 
MEDVEDEV There again — what’s it to you’ That’s a family affair 
And who may you be’ 

PEPEL It don’t matter who I be, but — if I feel like it, you’ll never 
set eyes on Natashka again' 

MEDVEDEV {abandoning the game) What’s that you're saying’ 
Whom are you talking about’ That my niece should — oh, you thief 
PEPEL A thief, sure — but it ain’t you that ever caught me' 
MEDVEDEV Wait' I’ll catch you — and it won’t be long — 

PEPEL You do and you’ll bring grief on all your family Do you 
think I’m going to keep my mouth shut before the prosecutor’ You 
can’t make a wolf over' They’ll ask me, "Who put you up to stealing 
and showed you where to steal’’’ — "Mishka Kostylev and his wife'” — 
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"Who acted as receiver for the stolen goods^” — “Mishka Kostylev and 
his wife'" 

MEDVEDEV You’rc lying' They won't believe you 
PEPEL They'll believe me — ‘cause it's the truth' And I'll get you 
tangled up in it, too — ha' I II ruin all of you, you devils — you'll see' 
MEDVEDEV [nonplused) You're lying' And you're lymg' 

And what harm have I done you^ You mad dog — 

PEPEL And what good have you ever done me'’ 

LUKE 'Afsit' 

MEDVEDEV [to LUKE) You — what are you croaking about" What s 
It all to you" This is a family affair' 

BUBNOV [to LUKE) Leave 'em be' It's not for you and me they're 
tyin' them hangman's nooses 

LUKE Why, I didn't mean no harm All I’m sayin’ is that if you 
ain't done good to somebody you acted badly — 

MEDVEDEV [failing to understand him) Just remember that' All of 
us here know one another, but as for you — who may you be" 
[Extt qmekly, with a snort of anger ) 

LUKE That gent sure got angry Oho-ho, your affairs, brothers, as 
far as I can sec are all in a muddle 
PEPEL He ran off to complain to Vassilissa 

BUBNOV You're horsing around, Vassilii You got too much cour- 
age in your system, somehow Watch out, courage is well enough when 
you re going for a hay ride — but here it don’t belong at all They 11 skin 
you alive 

PEPEL Oh, no' You can’t take us Yaroslavl men right off with youi 
bare hands If it’s goin’ to be war, then we ll wage a war' 

LUKE Really, now, lad, you ought to leave this place behind you 
PEPEL Where am I to go" Well, now, you tell me where" 

LUKE Go to — Siberia' 

PEPEL Ehe' No, I II wait a bit, until they send me to that there 
Siberia at the government s expense — 

LUKE Now, you )ust listen to me — you go there' There you can get 
on the right road They need fellows like you there' 

PEPEL My road has been laid down for me' My father sat all his 
life in jails and he bade me to do the same Even when I was little — 
well, even then they called me a thief, and the son of a thief — 

LUKE And yet it’s a fine land, is Siberia' A land of gold' Whoso- 
ever has got his health and his wits will find himself as snug as a bug 
in a rug there 
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PBPEL Why ate you lyin' all the time for, old-tuner? 

LUKE What did you say? 

PEPEL Have you become deef^ What are you lyin’ for, I said. 
LUKE Just what am 1 lyin' about, now! 

PEPEL About everything With you things are fine there, and things 
ace fine here — for you're lyin’* For what reason? 

LUKE Believe me, now Go and take a look for yourself You'll 
thank me What are you knockmg around here for? And — why are you 
hankering so badly after the truth^ My goodness* Maybe that same 
truth, now, will hit you like a dub over the head 

PEPEL Why, it's all one to me* If it’s a dub, let it be a dub* 
LUKE What a <]ueer fellow* Why kill yourself? 

BUBNOV What are the both of you battin’ about? Can't understand 
It What sort of truth do you need, Vasska? And what for^ You know 
the truth about yourself And everybody else knows iL, for the matter 
of that 

PEPEL Hold on, stop your croaking Let him tell me Listen, old- 
timer IS there a God^ (luke, stntlmg, keeps stlent ) 

BUBNOV People live like they were so many chips floatin' on the 
fiver, and chips is what's thrown aside when houses are built 
PEPEL (sltll after LUKE) WelP Is there^ Tell me* 

LUKE (tn a low voice) If you believe, there is; if you don’t, there 
ain't Whatever you believe in, that thing is (PEPEL, without a word, 
stares at the old man stubbornly and tn bewilderment ) 

BUBNOV I'm going out for some tea — coming along to the gin milP 
(Trying to arouse PEPEL ) Hey, there* 

LUKE (to PEPEL) Why are you stanng? 

PEPEL Just so Hold on, now* That means, then — 

BUBNOV I'm going by myself then (Goes toward entry door, where 
he encounters vassilissa ) 

PEPEL So then you 

VASSILISSA (to BUBNOV) Is Nastasia here> 

BUBNOV No (Exit ) 

PEPEL Ah — so you’ve come — 

VASSILISSA (walking up to anna) Still living’ 

LUKE Don't disturb her 

VASSILISSA You again’ What are you sticking around here for’ 
LUKE I can leave, if need be — 

VASSILISSA (going toward door of PEPEI 's room) Vassilii, I have 
business to talk over with you* (Goes into PEPEL S room LUKE walks 
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np to entry door, opens it, and slams it shut, loudly; then he cautiously 
climbs up on a bunk, and from there on top of the stove ) Vas^a, come 
here! 

PEPEL I won't I don’t feel like it 

VASSILISSA Well, what IS it^ What arc you angry about’ 

PEPEL. I’ve got the blues I'ni fed up with all this damned business 
VASSILISSA And are you fed up with me, too’ 

PEPEL • And you, too (vassilissa emerges, draws the shawl snugger 
around her shoulders, pressing her hands to her breast, she goes^ to 
anna’s bed, cautiously peeps m behind curtain, and returns to PEPEL.) 
Well, go ahead and spill it 

VASSILISSA What’s the use of saying anything’ There's no forang 
you to be kind — and it ain't in my nature to beg for kindness Th anks 
for coming out with the truth 
PEPEL What truth’ 

VASSILISSA Why, about being fed up with me — or ain’t that the 
truth? (pEPEL watches her in silence She draws closer to him ) Why 
are you staring’ Don't you recogmze me’ 

PEPEL {with a sigh) You're beautiful, Vasska {She puts her hand 
on hts neck, but he shakes it off by moving his shoulder away, ) But my 
heart never went out to you And I slept with you, and ail — yet 
you never were to my liking — 

VASSILISSA {softly) So-o Wc-ell — 

PEPEL Well, there's nothing for us to talk about Nothing Go away 
from me, 

VASSILISSA Has another taken your eye’ 

PEPEL None of your busmess Even if she did, I ain't goin' to call 
you m as a matchmaker 

VASSILISSA {stgnipcantly) And that's a pity Maybe I might even 
have made the match 

PEPEL {suspiciously) With whom’ 

VASSILISSA You know — why pretend? 'Vassilii, I'm a straight 
shooter {In a lower tone ) I won't conceal it — you’ve wronged me 
It’s as though you’d lashed me with a whip, for no good reason on earth 
You said you loved me, and then, ail of a sudden — 

PEPEL Not all of a sudden at all I’ve been like that a long time 
You've no soul m you, wench A woman must have a soul m her We’re 
beasts, what we need — well, we got to be trained But you — what have 
you tiamed me to’ 

VASSILISSA That which is no longer there I know human bemgs 
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aien’t nusters of their own selves You don’t love me any mote— well 
and good' So be it, then 

PEPEL Well, that means it's all over We’ve parted peacefully, with- 
out a row — and that’s swell' 

VASSILISSA No, hold on' After all when I was your woman 

I was expectin’ all the time that you’d help me clamber out of 
this filthy bog — that you’d set me free of my husband, my uncle, of 
all the hfe here And maybe it weren’t you I loved, Vassya, maybe what 
I loved in you was this hope, this plan of mine You understand? I 
was expectin’ that you’d drag me out — 

PEPEL You ain't no nail, I'm no pliers I was thinkin’ myself that 
you, bein' smart — for you are smart' You’re slick' 

VASSILISSA {bending close to him) . Vassya, let’s help each 

other — 

PEPEL How could we^ 

VASSILISSA {softly, vehemently) My sister — you like her, I know — 

PEPEL That’s why you beat her, you beast' Watch out, Vasska' Don't 
you touch her — 

VASSILISSA Hold on Don't fly off the handle' It can all be done on 
the quiet, in a nice way Would you like to marry her'* And I’ll even 
give you money, to boot — three hundred' If I get mote together. I’ll 
give you more 

PEPEL {edging away from her) Hold on — ^what’s all this^ What 
for? 

VASSILISSA Set me free of my husband' Take that noose from around 
my neck' 

PEPEL So that's It' Oho-ho' That’s sure a nifty scheme you’ve 
thought up That means the husband will be put away in his cofliD and 
the lover in prison for life, whilst you yourself — 

VASSILISSA Vassya' Why prison? Don’t do it yourself — use your 
pals' And even if you was to do it yourself, who’d find out? Think— 
there’s Nathalie' You'll have money — you’ll go off somewhere You’ll 
free me forever And if my sister won’t be around me, it will be a good 
thing for her It's — it’s hard for me to see her I feel mean agamst her, 
because of you — and I can't hold myself in, I torture the wench, I 
beat her — beat her so that I cry myself, out of pity for her. Yet beat 
her I do' And — I’ll go on beating her' 

PEPEL You beast' Boastmg of what a beast you are 

VASSILISSA I ain’t boasting — just telling the truth Think it over, 
Vassya You had to sit in jail twice because of my husband — because 


BB 2 
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of lus greedy nature He's hanging on to me like a bedbug — he’s been 
sucking my blood for four years* And what sort of a husband is he 
for a woman like me’ He's bearin' down on Natashka, she's a beggar, 
he says And he's poison to everybody — 

PBPEL That’s a ainmng net you're spinning — 
v ASsnjssA Everything is plain in my words Only a fool wouldn’t 
understand what I’m after — (kostylev enters cautiously and steals 
foru/ard ) 

PEPEL (to vassilisSla) Well — you can go* 

VASSILISSA Think it over (Catching sight of her husbrntd ) What 
do you want’ Old you come after me’ (pepel jumps up and stares at 
KOSTYLEV wildly ) 

KOSTYLEV It’s me — me* And are you here by yourselves’ 
Just having a little talk, eh’ (Suddenly stamps hts feet and squeals 
vtldly at hts ivtfe ) Vasska “ you low-down, beggarly hide* 
(Becomes frightened at hts own outcry, which is met by silence and 
immobility ) Lord forgive me* You have again brought me to sin, 
Vassdissa I'm looking for you all over (Again squealing ) Time to 
go to bed* You forgot to put oil into the lamps before the holy images* 
You beggar you swine* (tF'ofes his quivering hands before her 
threateningly Vassilissa walks slowly toward the entry door, looking 
over her shoulder at pepel ) 

PEPEL (to kostylev) Y ou — get going* Git* 

KOSTYLEV (shouts) I’m boss here* Git yourself — you* Thief — 
pepel (in a stifled voice) Mishka, git going — 

KOSTYLEV Don't you date* I’m boss here* I’ll fix you — (pepel 
grabs him by the back of his collar and shakes htm There is much 
noisy turning on top of the stove, and an exceedingly high-pitched 
yawn pepel releases kostylev, and the old man runs out into the 
entry, shouting ) 

PEPEL (leaping up on the bunk next to the stove) Who’s there’ 
Who's on top there’ 

LUKE (putting out his head) What did you say’ 

PEPEL You* 

(unperturbed) Me — me myself Oh, Lord Jesus Christ* 
PEPEL (shutting entry door, looking for the bolt and not finding it) • 
Oh, hell* Get down off of there, old-timer* 

LUKE Right away* I’m getting off — 

PEPEL (roughly) What did you crawl on tcy of there for? 

LUKE And where should I have gone’ 
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BEPEL Why— didn't you go out into the hall’ 

LUKE Brother, it's cold out in the hail for an old man like me 
PEPEL You — overheard^ 

LUKE Sure I heard* How could one help overhearing it* Or am I 
deef? Eh, lad, luck is comm' your way* It's comm' nght at you* 

PEPEL {suspiciously) What luck? In what way’ 

LUKE Well, because I'd crawled up on top there 
PEPEL So But why did you start twisting and turning’ 

LUKE Because it got tcx> hot for me, that’s why — lucky for your 
oiphaned state Then, again, I figured to myself, watch out the lad 
don't make a mistake — and strangle a poor old man like me — 
PEPEL Ye-es . I might have done that same 1 hate spying — 
LUKE What's so complicated about that? Nothing hard about it 
There's many a mistake like that being made — 

PEPEL {smiling) What are you drivin' at’ Have you made any 
mistake like that, or what’ 

LUKE Lad, you listen to what I'm tellin’ you* This woman ought 
to be put out of your life* You just tell yourself No* Don’t let her near 
you As for her husband, she’ll get him out of this world herself, and 
more cleverly than you ever would — yes* Don’t you listen to her — the 
she-devil* Look at me — what do I look like’ Baldy-headed* And for 
why’ From all these different women, now I knew more of ’em, of 
these women, now, than I had hairs on my head And this here Vas- 
silissa, now — she’s worse nor any l<x:o-weed' 

PEPEL I don’t rightly know — ^whether to say thanks to you, or 
whether you’re also — 

LUKE Don’t you say anything* You won’t say anything better than 
I’ve told you* You listen to me Whichever one here you like the 
better, take her by the arm and scram out of here — on the double- 
quick* Get away* Get away.from here* 

PEPEL {glumly) There’s no understanding people — which ones 
axe good, which bad A man can't understand anything 

LUKE What’s there to understand’ Man lives every which way 
The way his heart is set, that’s the way he goes Today he’s good, on 
the morrow he’s bad* But if that young wench has really got holt of 
your soul — go off with her, and that’s that Or else go off by your own 
self You’re a young fellow — you'll have time to saddle yourself with 
a woman 

PEPEL ( taking LUKE by the shoulder) No, you tell me why you’re 
doing all these things — 
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LUKE* Wait — let gp of me. Vm gain' to take a look at Amft; ^ 
was breathiog mucb too hard — (Gots to anna's btd, dfaws tht cMrtm 
4ade, looks m, smd fats his hand on ANNA PEPEL follows him with 
ins eyes, thoaghtfullj jet ahsent-mmdedlj lukb makes the sign of 
the cross over himself ) Jesus Chnst, Most Merciful ' Accept m peace 
the soul of this Thy hudmaiden Anna, now newly come before Thee — 
PEPEL {softly) Dead? {Does not approach bed, but cranes his neck 
to look at It ) 

LUKE {softly) Her troubles are over' But where’s her man now^ 
PEPEL At some ginmill, probably — 

LUKE He ought to be told 

PEPEL {with a shudder) I have no love for dead people — 

LUKE {gomg toward entry door) Why love them^ It's the livmg 
that ought Co be loved — the living — 

PEPEL I'm going along with you 
LUKE Afraid’ 

PEPEL I have no love for 'em — {They hasten out The room is 
empty, still There is a muffled noise, intermittent and hard to explain, 
on the other side of the entry door ) 

ACTOR ( enters, halting m entry door, forgetting to close it behind 
htm, and shouting, as he holds on to the doorposts) Hey there, old- 
timer' Where are you’ I've remembered that poem Lissen' {Takes two 
staggering paces forward and, striking a pose, recites ) 

Messieurs ' If the path to sacred truth 
All of this world were unable to find, 

All hail to the madman whose bright glowing imnd 
With its golden dream mankind would soothe 

(NATASHA appears in doorway behind the actor) Hey, old-timer' 

If the sun our poor earthly globe’s path 
On the morrow should fail to enlighten. 

On the morrow the whole world would brighten 
From some thought that a madman's mmd hath' 

NATASHA {laughing) You scarecrow' Stewed to the gills' 

ACTOR {turning around to her) A-ah, it’s you? But where’s the little 
old-timer — the darling little old-timer’ There is. ap — ap — paxently 
nobody here Farewell, Natasha' Aye, fare thee well' 

NATASHA {coming into room) You haven’t said hello yet, but 
you're already saying good-by — 
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ACTOK {barring her way) I’m going xvnj, leaving Cmoes the 
^ing, and I shall no longer be here — 

NATASHA Let me through Where are you oflF to^ 

ACTOR' I am off to seek that aty to cure myself Thou, too, 
Ophelia . . Get thee to a nunnery' There is, you understand, a 
dime for for or-gan-isms For drunkards A mosh excellent 
duiic' All of marble — and with a marble floor Light, everything clean, 
good food — all free And the floor, too, is of marble — ^yes' I will find 
the place, cure myself — and will be a new man 1 would breed from 
hence occasions I am on the path to a new birth, as King . Kmg 
Lear says Natasha, my stage name is Sverchcov-Zavolzhski Never a 
soul knows that — never a soul' I have no name here Do you under- 
stand how humiliating it is to lose one’s name’ Even dogs have names 
to call them by — (natasha carefully walks around the ACTOR, stops 
near anna's bed, and looks at her ) If a man has no name, he doesn’t 
exist — 

NATASHA Look, dear man — why, she’s dead — 

ACTOR {shaking hts head) Impossible' 

NATASHA {taking a step back) Honest to God she is' Have a look' 
BUBNOV (;n entry doorway) Have a look at what’ 

NATASHA Anna, now — she’s dead' 

BUBNOV That means her coughing is over {Goes to anna’s bed, 
takes a look, goes to hts own bunk ) You gotta tell Kleshch — it’s his 
affair 

ACTOR I’ll go — I’ll tell hun She's lost her name' {Exit ) 
NATASHA {standing m the middle of the room) There . I’ll 
be the same, too, some day — lying in a basement beaten to 
death — 

BUBNOV {spreading nondescript rags over his bunk) What’s that’ 
What are you muttering about’ 

NATASHA Just so — talking to myself 

BUBNOV Waitin’ for Vasska’ Watch out, 'Vasska will break your 
head for you — 

NATASHA Why, isn’t It all the same who breaks it? It’s better if he 
does It, after all 

BUBNOV {lymg down) Well, it’s your own lookout 
NATASHA There, it’s a good thing she died — ^yet it’s a pity Lord, 
what did this being hve for’ 

BUBNOV It’s the same way for everybody they’re bom, they hve 
a whde, they die 1, too, will die. And so wdl you What’s there to 
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be Sony about? {Enttr luke. the tatae, crooked wen, and 
KLBSHCH, be brings up the very rear, slowly, shrinking into himself ) 
NATASHA Shhl iVnm — 

CROOKED WEN We’ VC heard 'The Kingdom of Heaven be hers, if 
she's dead. 

TATAR {to kleshch) Must be taking out' Taking out m hall' Here 
dead must not being — live person sleeping here 
kleshch {in a low voice) We'll take her out — 

CROOKED WEN {to TATAR) You think there’ll be a bad smell com- 
ing from her? There won't be any — not from her, she got all dried up 
while shll hvmg 

NATASHA Lord, if they'd only pity her a little if only some- 
body had a good word of some sort to say for her' Oh, you' 

LUKE Don't you take offense at it, girl — they don't mean nothin’ 
Where do they where do we get off pitym’ the dead' Eh, deary, 
we don't pity the livin', we don't know how to pity our own selves — 
what's the use' 

BUBNOV And another thing — death ain't afraid of words Sickness 
IS afraid of words, but death’ No' 

TATAR {backing away) Pohce should calling 
CROOKED WEN Pohce — there’s something you gotta have Have 
you let the police know, Kleshch’ 

KLESHCH No She must be buried — and all I got is forty kopecks— 
CROOKED WEN Well, in a case like that, borrow Or we’ll make a 
collection — this one five kopecks, that one as much as he can. But let 
the police know — quick as you can' Or else they’ll think you bumped 
off the woman, or somethin' {Goes to bunk where the Tatar is lying 
by now, and gets ready to he down with him ) 

NATASHA {going toward BUBNOV’S bunk) There, she’ll be coming 
to me in my dreams now I always dream of the dead I'm afraid to gp 
home by myself, it’s dark out in the hall — 

LUKE {following her out) You watch out for the hvmg. I’m tellmg 
you 

Natasha See me home. Grandpa 

LUKE Comeon Comeon — ^I ’ll see you home {Exeuntboth Pause ) 
CROOKED WEN Oh-ho-o' Hassan, my friend, it’s gomg to be spring 
soon The farm folk m their villages are fixin' their plows and harrows 
— ^gettin’ ready for plowing But us? Hey, Hassan’ He’s snoozin' 

already, the damned Mahomet — 
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BUBNOV: Tatus like to have dieu sleep 

KLESHCH (jtondmg m the middle of the lodgmghoHse) - What am 
I to do now? 

CROOKED WEN Ue down and sleep — that's about all you can do. 

KLESHCH (quietly) But — what about her? (Nobody answer i htm^ 
Enter SATIN and actor.) 

ACTOR (shouting) Old-timer* Hither, noble and trudiearted Kent* 

SATIN Here comes the great traveler* H-ho* 

acTor: It's all settled and deaded* Old-timer, where's that town? 
Where are you? 

SATIN Fata Morgana* The old man told you a pack of lies* There 
IS nothing* There are no towns, there are no people — there isn't a 
thing* 

actor You lie* 

TATAR (jumping up) Where is owner this place? I gomg to owner 
this place* No can sleep, he no can taking money Dead peoples, 
drunken peoples' (Exit quickly satin whistles after him ) 

BUBNOV Go to bed, fellows, don't make any noise. Night is for 
sleeping 

ACTOR (catchmg stght of anna's bed) Aye — ^what have we here? 
Aha* The dead "Our nets, dragging, have dredged up a body 

dead — ” Poem by by Pushkin? Pushkin? N-no* B-ber- 

angcr* 

satin (shouting) The dead can't hear! The dead can't feel* Shout* 
Roar* The dead can't hear — (luke appears m entry doorway ) 

Curtain 


ACT III 

A wasteland Back yards, cluttered with all sorts of rubbish and over- 
grown with burdock At back, a htgb fire-retardmg wdl of baked brick 
It bars any view of the sky Near it are elder bushes At right is the 
timbered wdl of some outbuilding — barn or stable. At left, a gray wdl, 
with vestiges of plaster — belonging lo the house in the basement of 
which IS the lod^g place of the KOSTYLEvs This wdl u at an angle, 
so that Its rear corner juts out dmost to the center of the wasteland 
Between it and the red bnck wdl is a narrow passage There are two 
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windows m the gray wall" one on a level with the ground, the other 
a httle short of five feet above the lower, and nearer the fire-wall Near 
the house wall is a sledge, with the runners turned up, there is dso a 
log, a httle over nine feet long. At the wall, right, is a pile of weaher- 
beaten hoards and beams 

Evening, the sun is setting, casting a reddish glow over the fire-wall. 
Early spring — there are traces of recently thawed snow, the black 
twigs of the elder bushes are devoid of buds 

NATASHA and NASTYA are sitting side by side on the log LUKE and 
the BARON are on the upturned sledge KLESHCH is lying on the lumber 
at right BUBUOV's far from prepossessing face is framed by the window 
near the ground 

NASTYA ( with her eyes shut and swaying her head m time with the 
words of her story, which she is telling in almost a singsong) So then, 
he comes at night into the garden, into a summerhouse, now, as we had 
made up and me. I'm expectin’ him a long time, and I’m shiv- 
erin’ all over from fear and trouble He, too, is shiverin’ all over — 
and white as chalk, and there's a ree-volver in his hand — 

NATASHA (chewing poUy-seeds) My' It looks like the truth, what 
they say about students, they’re a desperate lot 

NASTYA And he says to me in a dreadful voice, he says "My pre- 
cious love — '■ 

BUBNOV Haw-haw' Preaous^ 

BARON Hold on' If you don’t like it, close your ears, but don’t keep 
others back from lying Continue' 

NASTYA "My love," he says, "I cannot get my fill of gazing upon 
you My parents," says he, ' won’t give their consent to my espousing 
you and threaten to curse me everlastingly for the love I bear 
you Well, for that reason,’ says he, "I am obligated to take my own 
life ’’ And his ree-volver, now, is so-o tremendous, and loaded with 
ten bullets' "Farewell, ” he says, "amiable friend of my heart' I have 
come to an unalterable deasion, I absolutely cannot live without you 
And I answers him, "My never-to-be-forgotten friend Felix — ’’ 

BUBNOV (in astonishment) Wha-at' What did you say? Fleece’ 
BARON (going off into peals of laughter) Oh, Nastya' Come 
come' Why, last time it was Gaston' 

NASTYA (jumping up) Keep quiet, both of you' You miserable 
creatures' Oh, you homeless dogs' For can you understand 
love’ Real love’ But I knew love — and it was real' (To the BARON) • 
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Yoa, you insignificant thing! Yoitza educated man — you say you used 
to have your coffee in bed — 

LUKE Look here, you two' Don't mterfere Have some respect for 
a person, it isn't what one says that matters, what matters is why a 
person says anything' Tell your story, girl, don't mind anything 

BUBNOV Lay it on good and thick, you crow, go ahead with your 
story' 

BARON Well, go on' 

NATASHA Don't you listen to them — what do they amount to? 
They're doing that out of /ealousy They haven't anythmg to say about 
themselves, that's why 

NASTYA {sitting down again') I don't want to go on I'm not sa3nng 
another word If they don't believe me — if they laugh at me — {Cutting 
her speech off abruptly she is silent for a few seconds, then, shutting 
her eyes again, she resumes, loudly and with warmth, waving her hand 
m time with her words and just as though she were hearkening to 
distant music ) And so, I answer him, "Joy of my life' You who arc 
as a shirung crescent moon to me' For me, too, it is entirely impossible 
to live on in this world without you — inasmuch as I love you madly, 
and shall go on loving you, as long as this heart beats within my 
breast' But," I says, "do not do away with your youthful life' How 
precious it must be to your parents, whose whole )oy and pnde you are' 
Forsake me' It would be best that I perish — out of yearning for you, 
you who are my life Let it be me alone I am you 
know what Let it be me, then I am going to perdition 

anyrways — so it don't matter' I am no good at all and there's 
nothuig left for me nothmg'" {Bunes her face in her hands and 
weeps noiselessly ) 

NATASHA (/« a low voice, as she turns away) Don't cry You 
mustn't' (LUKE, with a smile, strokes nastya's head ) 

BUBNOV {roaring with laughter) Oh, ain’t she a caution’ Eh’ 

BARON {also laughing ) Do you think it's the gospel truth. Grandpa? 
Ail this is out of that book, "Fatal Love'” All this is so much bosh' 
Leave her alone' 

NATASHA Why, what's it to you’ You' Keep your trap shut — since 
God has already done you in 

NASTYA {furiously) You lost soul' You empty creature' Where do 
you keep your soul? 

LUKE {taking NASTYA by the hand) Let's come away, deary' It 
don't matter — don’t get worked up over it' I know I believe you' 
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You’ve got the right on your side, and not them' 1/ you beheve that 
you've experienced real love — why, then, it means you have' You have! 
And as for your boy friend there, don’t be angry at him Maybe he’s 
laughing just out of envy Probably he never knew anything of the 
sort — real love, that is — or anything' Let’s go* 

NASTYA {clasping her hands to her breast) Grandpa, I swear to 
God all this happened' It all happened' He was a student — a French- 
man ’They called him Little Gaston — he had a little black beard — 
{Stroking an magmary beard ) Walked about in patent-leather boots 
May thunder strike me on this spot if that ain’t so' And how 
he loved me' How he loved me' 

LUKE I know Never mind' I believe you' He wore patent-leather 
boots, you say"’ My, my, my' Well, now, and did you love him m your 
turn’ {Both turn corner of gray wall ) 

BARON My, but is that young lady stupid' Good-natured, yes, but 
stupid — unbearably so' 

BUBNOV And how is it that a person should love to he so? She’s 
always acting as if she was facin' a public prosecutor — really' 

NATASHA Evidently the lie is more pleasant than the trutliL I my- 
self — 

BARON What about yourself’ Go on — yes’ 

Natasha I think up things — and wait — 

BARON Wait for what’ 

NATASHA {smiling in confusion) Nothing in particular. For in- 
stance, I think that on the morrow someone out of the ordinary 
will come Or else that something — also unusual — will happen 
I am waiting for a long tune I’m always waiting But when you really 
come down to it — what can one expect’ {Pause ) 

BARON ( with a slight sneer) ’ITiere’s nothmg to expect — I expect 
nothing' Everything has already happened' It is past — done 
with' Contmue' 

NATASHA Or else I imagine to myself that on the morrow I am 
going to die suddenly And from that thought I get a creepy 
feeling It's good to imagine about death m the summertime you 
can always be killed by lightning — 

BARON Life IS hard for you It’s all because of your sister. She’s got 
the Devil’s own nature' 

NATASHA But for whom isn't life hard’ It’s bad for everybody — 
1 can see that 

KLESHCH {lying motiqnless and taking no part in the conversation 
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dl this ttme, nou) suddenly springing to his feet) For everybody? You 
lie' Not everybody! If it were bad for everybody — ^well and gpod' It 
wouldn't hurt a body so much then — ^yes' 

BUBNOV What's got into you? The Devil prod you with his horns? 
Look at you — what a howl you set up' (kleshch hes down in his piece 
again, and keeps growling ) 

BARON Er I'll have to go to Nastenka and make up If I don't 

make up, she won't give me anything to get drunk on 

BUBNOV Mmm People like to he As for Nastenka, the thing 

IS easy to understand' She's gotten used to putting paint on her puss — 
so she wants to put paint on her soul as well — to touch the soul up, 
too, with a rosy blush But as for the others — ^why do they go and do 
it^ There s Luke, for example, he lies a whole heap — and that without 
doing any good to himself He's an old man already — ^what does he 
want to be lyin' for? 

BARON (fleering a little, as he starts going off) All people have 
rather drab little souls All of them wish to put on a little rouge — 
LUKE (emerging from around the comer of the gray wall) You're 
a gentleman — why do you go upsetting the wench^ You oughtn’t to 
be interferin' with her Let her have a good time crying For she’s 
sheddin' them tears for her own pleasure — what harm does it do you^ 
BARON It's stupid, old-timer' I'm fed up with her Today it’s Felix, 
tomorrow it's Gaston — but always it’s the same old drivel' However, 
I’m on my way to make up with her (Exit ) 

LUKE There, go ahead and be kind to her a little To be a little kind 
to a person never does no harm 

NATASHA You're a kindly person. Grandpa Why are you so kind? 
LUKE Kind, says you^ Well if that’s so, all right' Yes' (Soft 
sounds of accordeon and singing behind the red brick wall ) Girl, 
somebody’s got to be kind, too — somebody’s got to feel sorry for 
people' Christ, now, felt sorry for all men, and bade us do likewise 
I’ll tell you something to take pity on a person in time may 
turn out to be a fine thing There, for instance, I once had a job as a 
caretaker at a country house — for a certain engineer, near the town 
of Tomsk, m Siberia Well, anyway, this house was situated m a forest 
— a forsaken sort of place And it was wintertime, and me all by my 
lone self there, in this here country house, now It was grand! Just fine' 
Only, one lught I hear there's somebody breakin' in — 

NATASHA Robbers? 

LUKE Just that They’re brealun’ in, you understand Yes' I picked 
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up oiy jun and went out 1 see two of ’em, prym' open a window — 
and 80 taken up with their work diat they don’t even see me I shout 
to them, "Hey, there, you' Get away from there'” But they, you under- 
stand, go for me with an ax I give ’em full warnin’, "Back up, now' 
Or else I’ll shoot, at once'” And 1 tram my gun now at one, now at 
the other So they fall down on their knees, "Let us go now'" But me, 
now, I'd already gotten my dander up — because of that there ax, you 
know So I says to 'em, "I was diasin’ you away, you diwels, but you 
wouldn’t go But now,” I says, "one of you get busy and break off 
some of them long twigs'” & they broke off an armful "Now,” I 
orders them, "one of you he down, and the other flog him'”_And so, 
)ust like I ordered 'em to, they flogged each other But when they was 
through, they says to me, they says, "Grandpa, give us a crust of bread, 
for Qinst's sakel ^e're trampin’ around, with nothm’ to eat'” And 
there’s your robbers for you, deary* {Laughs ) And goin’ for me with 
an-ax, at that' Yes good men, both of ’em So I says to ’em, "You'd 
do better, you crazy diwels, if you was to ask for bread nght off ” But 
they says to me, "We got sick and tired of that, you beg and beg and 
nobody gives you nothin’ and that hurts'” And ^ter that they 
fuat lived on with me all winter through One of ’em — Stepan, his 
name was — used to take the gun and just go off into the woods And 
the other — ^Jacob, he was called — was ailin’ all the time, coughin’, with 
never a stop And so the three of us, jrou understand, watched that there 
country house Comes the spring — "Good-by, Grandpa'” they tells 
me And off they went — wanderin’ all over Russia 

NATASHA Escaping, were they^ Convicts^ 

LUKE Just that — escaped convicts They’d run off from the penal 
colony Good men, they were' If I hadn’t taken pity on ’em, they might 
have killed me — or done some other harm And then there’d be a trial, 
and prison, and Sibena — where’s the good of all that’ The pnson 
couldn’t teach 'em to be good, and Sibcna couldn’t, either But a man 
could — yes' A man can teach another to be good — a very simple matter, 
that' {Pause ) 

BUBNOV Mmm But me, now — I don’t know how to he' Why 

lie? To my way of thinkin’, come out with the truth, whatever it may 
happen to be Why be bashful’ 

KLESHCH {suddenly jumping up agam, as if he ht^ been scalded, 
and shouting) What truth’ Where is it, this truth? {Beats his hands 
over hts rags and tatters ) This is truth No work, no strength — that 
IS the truth' Shelter . . there is no shelter' You gotta di^— there's 
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your truth You devil’ What . what do I need truth for^ Give me 
a chance to draw a free breath — one free breath' Wherein am I guilty? 
Why has all this truth been wished on me> They won’t let a man live — 
you devd' They won't let a man live — there it is, this truth’ 

BUBNOV Look at how that worked him all up’ 

LUKE Lord Jesus' Look here, dear man — you, now — 

KLESHCH {quivering from excitement) You’re all talking about 
this here tru-uth You, old man, are consolin’ everybody I’ll tell you — 
I hate everybody' And this here truth — to hell with the God damn’ 
thing' Did you get that’ Get it — may it be damned to hell' {Runs 
around corner of gray wall, looking over hts shoulder ) 

LUKE My, my, my' How the man has worked himself all up' And 
wherever has he run off to’ 

. NATASHA He's as good as out of his head right now — 

BUBNOV He done that swell* Just like he was puttin’ on an act on 
the stage Them things happen quite often He ain’t grown used to 
hfe yet, see — 

PEPEL {coming on slowly from around corner of gray wall) Peace 
unto this honest gathering' Well, Luke, you cunning holy anaent — 
still spinning your yarns’ 

LUKE You should have seen how the man was yellin’ here* 
PEPEL You mean Kleshch, don’t you’ What’s got into him? He 
was running as if he’d been scalded — 

LUKE You’d run, too — if your heart was overflowin’ like that 
PEPEL {taking a seat) Don’t like him He’s much too mean, and 
he’s proud, besides {Mimicking kleshch ) "Me, I’m a working- 
man'” And all the tune he’s being pushed down deeper and deeper. 
It looks like Go ahead and work, if you like it, but what’s there to 
be proud about’ If you’re gom’ to put a value on men accordin’ to how 
hard they work, then a horse is better nor any man it draws its load — 
and never says a word' Natasha, are your folks home’ 

NATASHA They went to the cemetery After that they was meaiun’ 
to go to the all-night mass — 

PEPEL There, now, I was wonderin’, you’re free — a rare thing 
for you' 

LUKE {thoughtfully, to bubnov) ' There, you talk of truth Truth, 
now — ^it am’t always the thing for what ails you You can’t always cure 
a man’s soul with the truth. Here’s an instance — I knew a certain 
man who believed m a land where righteousness prevailed — 

BUBNOV In wh-at' 
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LUKE Id a land of nghtecnuness, "There must be," he used to say, 
"a land where righteousness prevails. That land, now, is settled with 
a special sort 0/ people — good people! They respect one another; they 
help one another in every little thing And everythmg there is fine and 
glorious'" And this here man, now, was all the time gettm' ready to 
set out — to seek this land of righteousness He was poor, he led a hard 
life, but when things got so tough that a body could just lie down and 
give up his ghost, he still didn't lose his spirit, but all the time he’d 
;ust smile and keep on sayin’, "No matter' I can still stand it' I’ll wait 
a little longer and then forsake all this life and go off into the land 
of E^teousness " 'That's the one joy he had — this land . . 

PEPEL Well’ And did he go there’ 

BUBNOV Where’ Haw-haw' 

LUKE And then they sent to the place where this man was — it all 
took place in Siberia — they sent a man sentenced to banishment, a 
learned man he was This learned man, he had books, and he had 
blueprints, and all sorts of fancy trimmin's And so this fellow, he 
says to the learned man, he says, “Do me a favor, will you — show me 
where this land of righteousness is located, and which is the toad to 
it? Right off this learned man he opened up his books, he spread out 
his blueprints he looked and he looked — the land of righteous- 
ness wasn't nowhere to be found' All’s m its right place, all the lands 
IS shown — but there ain't no land of righteousness' 

PEPEL {in a low voice) Well’ There am’t any? (bubnov is in 
stitches ) 

NATASHA Hold on, you' Well, Grandpa’ 

LUKE The fellow couldn’t believe it ' It's got to be there," he says 
"Look for it mote closely' For otherwise," says he, "your books and 
your charts ain't of no use, if they don’t show the land of righteous- 
ness.'' The learned man, he got into a huff over that "My charts," he 
says, "is as accurate as can be, but there's no land of righteousness any- 
wheres at all, at all " Well, now, when it come to tha^ the man just 
blew up How come’ He'd lived and he'd lived, he’d endured and 
endured, and kept on havin' faith all the time that there was sudi a 
land' But accordin' to them there charts it turned out there wasn't any' 
It was like a hold-up' And he says to the learned man, he says "You're 
a low-down cntter and no learned man — " And biff' he hauls off and 
give him one m the ear' And again' {After a short silence ) And after 
that he went home and strung himself up {General silence, luke 
ivrtb a smile, contemplates pepel msd natasha ) 
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PEPBi. {in a low voice) ■ The the hell with that' The story, 
now, ain't so cheerful 

NATASHA The fellow couldn't stand havin’ been fooled like that — 
BUBNOV (glumly) It's all a 1(M of fairy tales 
PEPEL Ye-es And there's the land of righteousness for you It just 
didn’t turn out to be there, you see — 

NATASHA You feel sorry For the man, that is — 

BUBNOV It's all a lot of liverwurst That, too' Haw-haw' Land of 
righteousness' Sure, why not’ (Vanishes from window ) 

LUKE (nodding m bubnov’s direction) He’s laughing' Eh-he' 
(Pause ) Well, you two — ^good luck to you' I’ll be leavin' all of you 
shortly 

PEPEL Where you bound for this time’ 

LUKE For them fellows in the south of Russia with a topknot over 
their foreheads 'They ve discovered a new faith down there, so I've 
heard I’ll have to take a look at it yes' Folks are forever seeking, 
forever longing after, some better way' Lord, grant them patience' 
PEPEL What do you think’ Will they ever find it’ 

LUKE Folks, you mean’ They will' Whoever seeketh, findeth, who- 
ever desireth strongly, findeth' 

NATASHA If only they would find somethin’ Think up somethin’ 
that would be better — 

LUKE They will think up somethin’’ All they need is help, little 
girl they need respiect — 

NATASHA How could I help’ I myself . have no one to help 
me — 

PEPEL (with decision) I'm . I’m going to talk to you once 
more, Natasha 'There, before hun — he knows all about it Gime with 
me' 

NATASHA Where to’ Through all the prisons’ 

PEPEL I told you I’d leave off thievin’! I swear to God I’ll leave 
off' If I said so. I’ll drop it' I know how to read and wnte. I'll go (o 
work (Nods in the direction of LUKE ) There, now, he says that one 
ought to go to Siberia of one’s own free will What do you say — let's 
go there’ You think my way of livin' don’t turn my stomach’ Eh, 
Natasha' I know — I can feel I kid myself along by thinkin’ 
that there's others that ate bigger thieves than I am, yet live in honor 
from everybody — only this don’t help me none' It ain’t the right 
thing. I don’t repent I don’t believe in consaence But there’s one 
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thing I do sense that you gotta . live a different life' You gotta 
Uve a better life! A man’s gotta live so's to have respect for 
his own self — 

LUKE Right you are, dear man' May the Lord will it so' May Christ 
help you m that' Right — a man must have respect for his own self 
PEPEL I’ve been a thief from my earliest years Everybody was 
always sayin’ to me “Vasska, you thief — Vasska, you son of a thief" 
Aha — so that’s it' Very well, then. I’ll oblige you ’There, I a thief 
Get this, now maybe it was out of sheer spite I became a thief I am 
a thief because nobody ever had the sense to call me by any other name 
Suppose you give me one — eh, Natasha^ 

NATASHA (sadly) Somehow, I don't believe in any words 
whatsoever And I feel restless today ’There’s a queer feeling in my 
heart — as if I was expectin' something It’s no use, Vassilu, your start- 
ing this kind of talk today — 

PEPEL 'What then^ This isn’t the first time I’m talkin’ to you like 
this — 

NATASHA And what would be the use for me to go off with you^ 
For, when it comes to loving you I don’t love you so much 
Now and then you're to my liking, but there’s times when it turns my 
stomach to look at you I don’t love you, it seems For when people 
love they can’t see anything bad in the one they love — but I do 
PEPEL You'll come to love me, never fret I’ll get you used to me — 
you just say yes' I've been watchin’ you for more than a year, I can 
see you’re a serious-minded girl and good Someone that can 
be relied upon And I fell very much in love with you' (vassilissa, all 
tn her Su^ay best, appears at the window and, as she stands there, 
listens . ) 

NATASHA So You fell in love with me — but what about my sister — 
PEPEL (in embarrassment) Well, what’s there to her? There’s not 
a few women like that — 

LUKE Don't you mind that, girl' If there's no bread, folks will eat 
weeds If there am t no real bread to be got, now — 

PEPEL (glumly) You — have pity on me, now' My life ain’t any 
too sweet It’s a wolf s life — there s little comfort in it I’m sinkin’ like 
I was m a quagmire — whatever I clutch at — it's all rotten None of 
it will hold Your sister, now 1 thought she wasn’t what she 
IS If she weren’t so greedy for money. I'd have tackled anything for 
her sake' If only she’d been — all mine But it's somethmg else she’s 
after It’s money she’s after — and freedom And the reason she’s after 
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It IS so’s ^ can whore around &e can’t help me. But jou— you’re 
like a young fir tree, you may bend but won’t break — 

LUKE And I’ll say it, too Marry him, little girl — marry him' He’s 
not a bad lad — a good lad' 'The only thing you'll have to do is to re- 
mmd him as often as possible that he’s a good lad, so’s he wouldn't 
forget It, see' He’ll believe you You just keep on telling him, "Vassya, 
now, you’re a good man — don’t you forget it'” You just think, darlm’, 
where are you to go, outside of him^ Your sister’s a mean beast, as 
for her husband, there ain’t even any use sayin' anythm’ about him 
he’s such a vile old man as is past all tellin’ And the whole life here. 

. . Where ate you to go’ But this lad — ^he’s staunch — 

NATASHA 'There isn’t any place to go I know — I thought of that. 
The only thing is, I don’t trust anybody Yet — there’s nowheres for 
me to go — 

PEPEL There is one road for you But I’ll never let you set foot 
on It — I'd liefer kill you 

NATASHA {smtlmg) There, I’m not your wife yet, yet you’re al- 
ready wanting to kill me. 

PEPEL (embracing her) • Cut it out, Natasha' What does anything 
matter’ 

NATASHA (snuggling up to him) Well, there’s one thing I’ll tell 
you, Vassilii — there, I'm sayin’ it as before God' The first time you 
lay a hand on me, or insult me in any other way, I won’t have no pity 
on myself Either I’ll hang myself or — 

PEPEL May my hand wither if I ever hurt you' 

LUKE Never mind, don’t have no doubts, darlm’’ He needs you 
more'n you need him 

VASSILISSA (through the window) There, they’ve made the match' 
I wish you love and harmony' 

NATASHA. They’ve come' Oh, Lord! They saw everything — oh, 
Vassihi! 

PEPEL What are you frightened about? Now nobody dares touch 
you' 

VASSILISSA Don’t be afraid, Nathalia' He’s not gom’ to beat you 
He don’t know how to beat a woman — ^nor how to love, either I know 

LUKE (tn a low voice) Ah, what a woman' What a poisonous 
varmmt — 

VASSILISSA He’s much better at words — 

KOSTYLEV (emerging from around corner of gray wall) , Natashka' 
What you doin’ here, you drone’ Spreadin’ gossip? Complainin’ 
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against your lath and kin? But the samovar ain't ready yet? The table 
ain't deared’ 

NATASHA Why, you were going to church — 

KOSTYLEV None of your business where we were going' You mind 
your own — and do as you're ordered' 

PEPEL Lie down, you' She's not your servant any more Don’t you 
go, Nathalia — don't do anythin'' 

NATASHA Don't be giving me orders — it's not time for that yet' 
PEPEL (to KOSTYLEV) That'll do you' You've been havin’ your 
sport over one human bein' — now it's enough' Now she’s mine' 
KOSTYLEV. Yours — Tc eally^ When did you buy her'* How much 
did you give? (vassilissa goes off into peals of laughter ) 

LUKE Vassya! You'd better go — 

PEPEL’ Watch out — ^you're much too gay' You may be crying soon' 
VASSILISSA Oh, how dreadful' Oh, I’m so scared' 

LUKE Vassilu, go 'way' Don’t you see^ They’re stnngin' you along 
— tryin' to get you all worked up Don’t you understand^ 

PEPEL Yes Aha' (Hods at Kosmi-W, then vassilissa ) He 
lies — you lie' What you're wishing for will never come' 

VASSILISSA Nor will anythin’ that I don't wish, Vassya' 

PEPEL (shaking hts fist at her) We’ll see' (Exit ) 
vassilissa (vanishing from the window) I’ll fix a fine little wed- 
ding for you' 

KOSTYLEV (walking up to luke) What are you doing, old-timer^ 

LUKE Not a thing — old-timer 

KOSTYLEV So You’re leavin’, diey tell me^ 

LUKE Time I was — 

KOSTYLEV Where to’ 

LUKE Wherever my eyes may lead me — 

KOSTYLEV Goin’ vagabondin’. Chat means You find it hard to 
stay in any one place, it seems’ 

LUKE You leave an ax lay too long and it'll rust, they say 
KOSTYLEV That may be all right for an ax But a man ought to live 
m one place Men ain’t supposed to live like cockroaches — each one 
crawlin' off wheresoever he likes A man must settle down in some 
place — not go traipsin’ all over the face of the earth 

LUKE But what if a man can’t find a spot for hisself anywhere’ 
KOSTYLEV He’s a vagabond, then — a useless creature A man must 
be of some use, he’s got to work — 

LUKE You don't say' 
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KOSTYLEV. Yes How can it be otherwise? What’s a wanderer? A 
man who goes wanderin' is different from all others. If he be a pdgnm 
— the real thing, now — and may know something, or may have learned 
something, even then the chances are it's somethmg nobody needs. 
Or even if he has come to know some truth somewhere m his wander- 
ings — well, even then it isn't every truth that's necessary Yes' Let 
him keep it all to himself — and keep mum' If he’s really a pilgrim, 
now, he keeps mum' Or else he’ll speak so that no one can understand 
anything And — he don't wish for nothin', he don't butt mto anythin’, 
he don't go around confusin' people for no reason whatsoever How 
people live is none of his business He must follow a righteous hfe. 
He must live in forests, in the thickest of forests — so's no one will 
see him' And not hinder anyone, not judge anyone, but pray for all, 
for all the sms of the world — for mine, for yours — for everybody’s' 
That's the very reason he flees from the vanity of this world— so's to 
pray That’s what (Pause ) But you — what sort of a pilgnm are you’ 
You ain't got no passport A good man’s gotta have a passport All 
good people have passports — yes' 

LUKE 'There's people, and there’s others. And there’s also — men — 

KOSTYLEV Don’t you get too — wise' Don’t be puttm’ any riddles 
to me I’m just as smart as you be What do you mean by people 
and men’ 

LUKE Where’s the riddle in that? I say there’s soil that’s not fit for 
sowing And there’s fertile soil whatever you sow thercm, it will 
brmg forth- And that’s the way of it, now. 

KOSTYLEV Well’ What’s all that for? 

LUKE 'There’s you, for instance Were the Lord God Himself to say 
to you, "Michailo' Be thou a man'” — it would still be no use, nohow, 
the way you are, that’s the way you’ll remain — 

KOSTYLEV Say' Why, do you know that my wife’s uncle is in the 
police? And if I was to — 

VASSiLiSSA ( entering) Michailo Ivanovich, come and have your tea 

KOSTYLEV (to LUKE) . You . . tell you what, you get out' Gear 
out of my bouse' 

VASSIUSSA That’s nght — make yourself scarce, old mao' Your little 
tongue IS much too l<mg Besides, who Jaaowa'-maybe you’ie an 
escaped convict, oc somethm’ — 

KOSTYLEV This very day! 1 don’t want nor hide not hidr of yOn 
here' Or else I’ll — ^watdi out' 

LUKE You’ll call in uncle’ Call m your uacfe. "Tve caught an es- 
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ckped conrict, now'" Your uncle will get a reward — all of three 

kopecks — 

BUBNOV {at the window) Is there a trade goin' on here? What fou 
askin’ three kopecks for’ 

LUKE Hiey're threatenin’ to sell me out, now — 

VASSILISSA (to her husband) Come along — 

BUBNOV. For three kopecks Well, you’d better keep your eyes 
peeled, old-timer. ’They'd sell you out for even one kopeck 

KOSTYLEV (to BUBNOv) You* You look )u5t like a hobgoblin 
peepm’ out from under a stove' (Exit, with vassilissa ) 

VASSILISSA (near the angle of the gray wall) What a lot of 
Ignorant people — and all sorts of crooks — there are in this world' 
LUKE Enjoy your tea' 

VASSILISSA (turning around) Hold your tongue — you loathsome- 
lookin’ toadstool' (Turns corner with kostylev ) 

LUKE I’m leavin’, this very night 

BUBNOV That's the best thing It’s always best to leave m time 
LUKE Right you are — 

BUBNOV I know I think I saved myself a stretch at hard labor 
once by leavin' in time 
LUKE No? 

BUBNOV That's the truth Here’s how it happened my wife got 
imxed up with a journeyman that was workin' for me He was a good 
worker, though, right clever at dyein’ dog into raccoon, cat skins, too, 
he’d turn ’em into wallaby, or muskrat — oh, all sorts of furs Clever 
fellow Well, then, my wife got mixed up with him And they got so 
stuck on each other that it looked like they’d poison me, first thing 
you know, or get me out of this world in some other way I used to 
beat my wife — and the journeyman would beat me And he sure 
fought mean' Once he tore out half my beard and broke one of my 
nbs for me Well, I got mean in my own turn One tune I fetched 
my wife one over the bean with a metal yardstick — and, in general, 
there was a major war on' However, I see that nothing will come of it 
the way I was gettm' at it They was gettmg the upper hand of me' And 
nght there is when I got the idea of domg my wife in I got the idea 
fixed in my head nght well' But I came to my senses in time I left — 
LUKE It's best that way' Let ’em keep on makm’ raccoons out of 
dog skins there' 

BUBNOV The only thmg was, the shop, now, was m my wife’s 
name — and I was left out m the cold, the way you see me now' Al- 
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though, to tell the truth. I'd have lost the shop through drink anywajr. 
I'm fond of hard dnnk, you see 
LUKE Hard drink, eh’ So that's it' 

BUBNOV None worse' Once I start pouring the stuff down, I’U 
drink through all I got, all I’ll have left is my own hide Then, too. 
I'm lazy It's simply a sin the way I dislike work' {Enter satin and the 
ACTOR, arguing ) 

SATIN Bosh' You won't go anywhere' It's all the Devil's own 
twaddle' Say, old-timer, what stuff have you been putting into the 
ears of this burned-out candle end’ 

actor You lie' Look, Grandpa, tell him he lies' I am going 
Today I worked, I cleaned the streets — and didn't touch a drop' How is 
that’ And here's the com — {Shows some silver ) All of thirty kopecks 
— and me perfectly sober' 

SATIN It's unnatural, that's what it is' Let me have that silver — I’ll 
spend it on drink Or else lose it at cards {Stretches hand toward 
com' ) 

ACTOR Get away from that' That’s for my fare' 

LUKE {to satin) And what ate you tryin’ to mislead him for’ 
SATIN {declaiming) "Oh tell me, thou prophet, beloved of the 
gods, what the future in store for me holds’” I’ve been cleaned out, 
brother — down to my undershirt Not everything is lost yet, Grandpa 
— the world still holds card sharks who are smarter than I am! 

LUKE You're a jolly fellow, Constantine — so agreeable' 

BUBNOV Hey, Hamlet' Come over here (actor goes to window 
and squats on hts heels before it He and bubnov converse in very 
low tones ) 

SATIN Brother, I was very entertaining when I was young' It’s a 
pleasure to recall it' Just a devil of a fellow' I danced magnificently, 
played on the stage, liked to make people laugh It was glorious' 
LUKE How IS it you got off your right path? 

SATIN What an inquisitive little fellow you are, old-timer' You’d 
like to know everything But why’ 

LUKE A body wants to grasp what human affairs are, now For I 
look at you, and I can’t understand it' You’re so brave, Constantine, far 
from stupid — and then, all of a sudden — 

SATIN Prison, Grandpa' I spent four years and seven months sitting 
in prison And after you’ve been in prison there’s no way out for you' 
LUKE Oho-ho' And what was you in for’ 
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SATIN For R low-down scoundrel* 1 lulled a soMindrel because of 
nxf <{uick temper — he irked me And it was in jail that 1 learned how 
realfy to plajr cards 

LUKE And did you kill him because of a woman’ 

SATIN Because of my own sister However, you'd better lay ofi me! 
I don’t like being interrogated And — all this was long ago My sister— 
died Must be nine years ago by now. Brother, my sister was one grand 
person. 

LUKE You sure take your life easy* But, )ust a while ago, that lock- 
smith set up such a howl' My, my, my* 

SATIN Kleshch’ 

LUKE The same There ain't no work, he was yellin’, there ain’t 
anything* 

SATIN He'll get used to it What am I to do for amusement now? 

LUKE {softly) Look' Here he comes (kleshch walks on slowly, 
With head cast down ) 

SATIN Hey, there, widower' Why so down in the mouth’ What are 
you trying to think up’ 

kleshch I'm thinking, what am I to do’ I have no tools, the funeral 
ate everything up 

SATIN Here’s my advice don’t do a damn’ thing Just stick around 
and cumber the earth 

KLESHCH It’s all well and good for you to talk Me, I still have 
some shame before folks — 

SATIN Drop it' Folks aren't ashamed because your life is worse than 
any dog’s Think this over you won’t work, I won’t work, still others, 
by the hundred — by the thousand — everybody' — you understand? — all 
quit working' Nobody wants to do anything — what will happen then’ 

KLESHCH Everybody will croak from starvation — 

LUKE {to satin) With such talk as that you ought to join up with 
the folks that call theirselves Runners There’s a sect like that. Run- 
ners, they call theirselves — 

SATIN I know They are no fools, Grandpa' 

Natasha {her cry comes from the upper window) What’s that 
for’ Hold on' {Her voice nses almost to a scream ) What’s it for’ 

LUKE {m alarm) Is that Natasha? Isn’t she yellin’ for help’ £h’ 
Oh, those two — 

KOSTYLEV (bis shrill voice emerging from the fuss, hubbub, and 
the sound of breaking china, all issuing from the window of their 
fiat) A-ah' You heretic witch* You streetwalker, you' 
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VASSIUSSA {through window) Stand E>adc! Wait-^ — I'll fix her. Take 
that! And that' 

NATASHA {through window) They're beating me up' They're 
killing me' 

SATIN {directing his voice at the upper window) Hey, there, you' 
LUKE {bustling about) Vassilii, now' Somelxxly ought to call 
Vassya, now Oh, Lord' Fellows — ^hey, fellows — 

ACTOR {running) Wait, I'll get him right away' 

BUBNOV They've taken to beating her quite often, I must say 
SATIN Come along, old-timer' We'll be witnesses' 

LUKE {following satin) What sort of a witness would I make' 
What's the use' If only they'd get Vassilii here quickly as they can — 
NATASHA'S VOICE Sister' Dear sister' {l^ails, breaking off sud- 
denly ) 

BUBNOV They've shut her mouth Guess I'll go for a look. {Van- 
ishes from window The fuss in the KOSTYLev fiat subsides, apparently 
receding into some other room or the entry ) 

LUKE'S VOICE {through upper window) Hold on' {Through upper 
window comes sound of a door slamming, and this sound cuts off, 
as if with an ax, all the hubbub On stage everything is quiet Dusk is 
falling ) 

KLESHCH {sitting apathetically on the overturned sledge and rubbing 
his hands hard, then beginning to mutter something, at first indis- 
tinctly, then) Well, what's a man to do’ Gotta live' {Loudly ) Gotta 
have shelter Well’ There is no shelter' There's nothin'' A man 

all on his own — all on his own, all there is of him' There am't no help — 
( Walks off, slowly, dl bent over A few moments of sinister silence 
Then, somewhere in the narrow passage, an indistinct hubbub, a chaos 
of sounds, spring up These increase, drawing nearer Individud voices 
become distinguishable ) 

VASSIUSSA I'm her sister' Leggo of me' 

KOSTYLEV WTiat right you got to do this’ 

VASSIUSSA You convict, you' 

SATIN Get Vasska here' Make it snappy' Sock him good, Wen' {A 
police whistle, somewhere off) 

TATAR {running out of passage; hss right hand is in a sling) What 
sort of law is being this — to killing off people in dajtime’ 

CROOKED WEN {entering, followed by medvedev) Eh, but didn't 
1 Jet him have it, /ust once' 

it EDVEDE V ( to the TATAR ) Where do you get off, fightin ' ’ 
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TATAR: And what about you^ What you duty supposing to be? 
MEDVEDEV (junnmg after the Tatar). Hold on' Gunme back me 
whistle! 

KOstylev {running out of passage) Get him, Abram' Take him 
away' He's done murder' (dough pan and nastya come around the 
comer of the gray wall, leading between them naTasha, who is all 
dtsheveled satin emerges, backing away from vassilissa, who, flailing 
her arms, ts doing her utmost to get at her sister aleshka, like one 
possessed, is hopping around her, whistling into her ears, shouting, 
howling Then a few more people troop on Nondescripts, male and 
female, but all tn rags ) 

SATIN {to vassilissa) Where you going’ You damned wildcat! 
vassilissa Get away from me, you convict' I’ll tear her apart if I 
have to die for it' 

DOUGH PAN {after leading natasha off to one side) As for you, 
Vassilissa — that'll do you' You ought to be ashamed of yourself What 
you ragin' like a beast for’ 

MEDVEDEV ( grabbing satin) Aha' I got you' 

SATIN Hey, Wen' Sail into ’em' Vasska' Vasska' (all start milling 
near the passage between the red brick wall and the gray NATASHA is 
led off to the pile of lumber, right, and made to stt down thereon ) 
PEPEL {leaping out from the passageway and, without a word, 
roughly clearing a way through the crowd for himself) Where’s 
Nathalu’ Hey, you — 

KOSTYLEV ( disappearing around the comer) Grab Vasska, Abram' 
Hey, fellows, help us take Vasska' The thief — the robber' 

PEPEL {pummelling the old man with sledge-hammer blows) Ah, 
you — you old whoremaster' (kostylev falls, in such a way that only 
the upper part of his body projects around the comer pepel rushes to 
NATASHA ) 

VASSILISSA Beat up Vasska' Darlings' Beat up the thief 
MEDVEDEV {shouting at satin) You dassn't butt in' It’s a family 
affair' They’re all related — but where do you come in’ 

PEPEL {to natasha) How — ^what did she come at you with’ A 
knife’ 

DOUGH pan Lookit what beasts they are' They scalded the wench’s 
legs with boilin’ water' 

NASTYA They overturned the samovar 

TATAR May be bemg by acadent You gotta knowing for sure Must 
not saying just so — 
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NATASHA {almost famtmg) Vassilu . . me awiy — hide 

me — 

VASSHJSSA By all the saints' Look there' {Pointing to K05TYLEV. ) 
See for yourselves' He's dead' He's kilt' (all crowd near the passage, 
around kostylev ) 

BUBNOV {emerging from the crowd and going toward VASSILII, and 
saying in a low voice) Vasska' The old man, now — he's — ^his goose is 
cook^' 

pepel {looking at bubnov as if he did not understand) Go ahead 
— call somebody He ought to be in a hospital It's all right — I'll pay 
the bills' 

BUBNOV I'm telling you somebody laid the old man out for good — 
{The hubbub on stage dies down, like a bonfire when water is thrown 
on It Individual, low-voiced exclamations emerge ) 

various VOICES Is that so ^ — There’s a mix-up for you' — Well, I'll 
be' — Let's beat it outta here, brother' — Oh, hell' — You gotta keep 
yourself in hand, now' — Clear outta here, whilst the police hasn’t 
come' {The crowd melts, one by one BUBNOV, TATAR, NASTYA, and 
DOUGH PAN rush toward kostylev’s corpse ) 

VASSILISSA {raising herself up from the ground and shouting in a 
triumphant voice) He’s kilt' My husband' And there’s the one that 
kilt him' Vasska kilt him' I seen hun' Darling, I seen him' Well, what 
do you say now, Vassya^ Police! 

pepel {leaving NATASHA’S Side) Let me go {Clearing a path to 
the corpse ) Out of my way' {Contemplates the old man, turns to 
VASSILISSA ) WelP You happy nowi* {Touches corpse with the toe of 
hts boot ) Croaked — the old hound' Things fell out the way you wanted 
them But — maybe I ought to do you in, too^ {Throws himself upon 
her SATIN and crooked wen make haste to grab him VASSILISSA dis- 
appears in the passageway ) 

SATIN Come to your senses' 

CROOKED WEN Whoa-a, there' Not so fast' 

VASSILISSA {emerging again) Well, now, Vassya, my dear friend? 
There’s no shaking off one’s fate Police' Blow your whistle, Abram' 
MEDVEDEV They’ve torn my whistle off, the devils' 

ALESHKA Here it is' {Blows whistle Medvedev runs after htm ) 
SATIN {bringing pepel over to Natasha) Don't let it get you 
down, Vasska Murder in a light — ^it don’t amount to nothin'' You 
won’t get much of a stretch 

VASSILISSA Hold Vasska' He did the killin’ — I seen him' 
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SATIN I hit the old man about three tunes myself — ^it wouldn't have 
taken much to finish him' Call me as a witness, Vasska — 

PEPEL: I don’t have to Justify myself What I got to do is put the 
skids under Vassilisu. And piut them under her I will' She was puttin’ 
me up to kill her husband — he was puttin' me up to it' 

NATASHA {suddenly and loudly) Aha' Now I got it' Is that it, Vas- 
sihi? Fine people' They was actin’ in cahcxits' My sister and him' They 
was in cahoots' It’s them that framed up the whole thing Is that it, 
Vassilu’ That's that’s why you was talkin’ to me just a while 
ago^ So’s she might overhear everting’ Fine people^ She’s his . 
sweetheart — you ail know that — everybody knows it' They’re in 
odioots' It’s her that talked him into killin' her husband — her husband 
was m their way and I, too, was in then way And so they maimed 
me — 

PEPEL. Nathalia, what are you sayin'^ What are you sayin'' 

SATIN What the hell's goin’ on here' 

VASSIUSSA You lie' She’s lyin'' I He, Vasska, kilt him' 
NATASHA They’re in cahoots' May you be damned' Both of you' 
SATIN Well, now, this is some show' Watch your step, Vassilii' 
They'll pull you under, the two of them 

CROOKED WEN I (ust Can't get It through my head' Well, well' The 
things that go on' 

PEPEL. Nathalia' Can it be Chat you really mean it? That you really 
beheve that I and she — 

SATIN My God, Natasha, you ought to — realize what’s what — 
VASSIUSSA {from I be passageway) They kilt my husband. Your 
Honor' Vasska Pepel, a thief — he done the killin’. Officer, Your Honor' 
I seen it — everybody seen it — 

NATASHA {darling about, almost out of her senses) Good people — 
my sister and Vasska done the killing' Hey, there, officers' Listen to 
me . It's her, my own sister, that put him up to it talked him 

into it' Her own sweetheart — there tie is, damn him ' They done the 
lollm'' Take ’em bring ’em to trial' Take me along, too — put me 
m prison . . . for Christ's own sake, put me m prison' 


Curtain 
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ACT IV 

Setting same as ACT I Pepel's room, however, is no longer in evi- 
dence, the partitions have been dismantled And the plate formerly 
occupied by KLESHCH no longer shows the block and anvil 

The TATAR IS lying in the corner formerly taken up by PEPEL’S room, 
tossing and turning, and, at rare intervals, groaning KLESHCH is seated 
at the table, repairing an accordeon, from time to time trying the chords 
Seated at the other end of the table are satin, T he BARON, and NASTYA 
Standing before them is a bottle of vodka, three bottles of beer, and the 
heel of a big loaf of black broad The ACTOR is tossing and turning on 
top of the stove, frequently coughing 

Night The scene is lighted by a lamp standing in the middle of the 
table 

Strong wind, off 

KLESHCH Yes-ss. So he just up and made himself scarce during all 
that mix-up 

BARON Vanished from the police Like unto smoke that nseth from 
before a fire — 

SATIN {in the same declamatory vein) Even as sinners vanish from 
before the righteous' 

NASTYA He was a nice little old man But you — ^you ain’t human 
You’re just so much rust' 

BARON {drinking) To your health, Milady' 

SATIN Curious old codger' Yes' There, now, Nastenka fell in love 
with him 

NASTYA Well, so I did Yes, I came to love him' ’That’s true He saw 
everything — understood everything — 

SATIN {laughing) And, in general, he was for many people the 
same thing as mush is for the toothless — 

BARON {laughing m hts turn) Or a plaster for boils' 

KLESHCH He had pity for others But you, now — there’s no pity in 
you — 

SATIN What good would it do you if I were to pity you’ 

KLESHCH You might you might — well, not exactly pity me — 

you might keep from hurting me — 

TATAR {sitting up on his bunk and rocking hts sore hand as if it were 
a baby) Old man was a good man He having the law of the soul in 
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him Who having the law of soul in him is good! Who losing that law 
IS lost! 

BAKON What law is that, Pnnce^ 

TATAR A law like that All difference kind of law You know what 
law — 

BARON Goon' 

TATAR Do not hurling any man — there being the law' 

SATIN That goes under the heading of Penal Code, Criminal and 
Corrective 

BARON And also Penal Statutes, Within the Jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace 

TATAR Koran naming it Your Koran must having that law The ' 
soul must being the Koran — yes' 

KLESHCH (testing the sound of the accordeon) Hell, it hisses' How- 
ever, it's the truth the Prince is telling you One ought to live according 
to the law — according to the Gospel — 

SATIN Go ahead — who’s stopping you^ 

BARON Give It a try 

TATAR Mahomet giving the Koran, saying There being the law' 
Do like IS being wrote here' Then coming time when Koran not being 
enough — that time giving its own law, a new law Every time giving 
Its own law — 

SATIN Well, yes' The time has come and has given us the Penal 
Code A stout law' It'll be a long time before you wear it out' 

NASTYA (thumping her tumbler against the table) Really, now — 
why do I go on living here — among the likes of you’ I’ll go away I’ll 
go off somewhere — to the ends of the earth 

BARON Without any shoes, Milady’ 

NASTYA Mother-naked' If I have to go crawling on all fours' 

BARON That will be most picturesque, Milady — provided it’s on all 
fours — 

NASTYA Yes, I'll even go crawling' Only not to see your homely- 
lookin' puss' Ah, but I’m disgusted with everythin’' All life — all 
people' 

SATIN If you do start out, you might take the Actor along with you 
He’s gettmg ready to set out in the same direction He’s gotten wind 
of the fact that just a half a mile this side of the earth there is a clmic for 
organons — 

ACTOR (thrusting his head out from the top of the stove) Or-ga- 
ai-sms, you blockhead' 
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SATIN For organons poisoned wtthakohol — 

ACTOE' Yes! He'll go away' He'll go away — ^you'll see! 

BARON ■ Who IS he, Su? 

ACTOR Me' 

BARON Merci, servant of the goddess — what's her name’ The god- 
dess of drainia, of tragedy — what did they call her’ 

ACTOR A muse, you bonehead' Not a goddess, but a muse' 

SATIN Lachesis? Hera’ Aphrodite’ Atropos’ The Devil alone can 
tell which IS which' It's all the old-timer's doing He's the one that 
got the Actor all steamed up You understand, Baron’ 

BARON The old man is stupid' 

ACTOR Ignoramuses' Savages' Mel-po-me-ne is the muse you're 
thinking of You heartless creatures' You'll see — he'll go away' "Sur- 
feit yourselves, ye benighted minds'" — that's from a poem by Beranger 
yes' He'll find a place for himself where there is no — no — 
BARON Where there is nothing. Sir’ 

ACTOR Yes' Nothing' "This pit my grave shall be, none other seek. 
Here I am dying, grown powerless and weak " What are you 
living for’ What for’ 

BARON Hey, you — "Kean, or Genius and Dissoluteness" — that's a 
drama by Dumas pere' Stop yelling' 

ACTOR You he' I'll keep on yelling all I want to' 

NASTYA {lifting her head up from the table and waving her arms) 
Keep right on' Let 'em hear you' 

BARON Where's the sense in that. Milady’ 

SATIN Leave 'em alone, Baron' To hell with 'em' Let 'em shout — 
let 'em break their heads' Let 'em' There must be some sense to it 
Don't hinder a human bein', as the old-timer used to say Yes, it's he, 
the old bag of wind, who has soured our fellow-inmates on us 

KLESHCH He beckoned them on somewhere — but he himself didn’t 
tell them what the road was — 

BARON The old man is a charlatan — 

NASTYA You he' Charlatan yourself 
BARON Hush your mouth, Milady' 

KLESHCH He had no great love for the truth, the old man didn't 
He rose up against the truth, no end — and that’s as it should be' Sure 
enough — what sort of truth is this’ Even without it it’s hard enough 
to draw a breath There’s the Prince — ^his hand, now, got crushed whilst 
he was workin’ That hand, now, will have to be sawn off clean, I hear 
And there’s your truth for you' 
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SATIN {^thumping hts 'fist on tbo iaUe). Silence! You're dumb 
cattle, all of you' still about the old man, you blockheads! (More 
calmly ) You, Baron, are worse than all of them' You don't savvy a 
thing — ^yet you shoot off your yap' The old man is nol a faker. ^CHiat 
IS truth’ Man — there's your truth' He grasped Chat — but not you! 
You're as thick as they come I understand the old man — yes' He did 
lie — but It was out of pity for you, may the devil take you' There are 
many people who lie out of pity for their fellow-creatures. I know — 
used to read a lot' They he— beautifully, inspiredly, stimngly' There 
is the lie that consoles, the he that makes one reconciled — the lie that 
justifies the overload that crushes the hand of a roustabout— and pins 
the blame on him who is dying from hunger' I know what lying is! 
Whoever is weak of soul, and whoever lives by sucking cIk sap out of 
others — to them the he is a necessity 'Some it sustains; others wrap 
themselves up in it But as for him who is his own master, who is inde- 
pendent and doesn't devour that which is not his own — what need has 
he of the lie’ Truth is the God of the free man' 

BARON Bravo' Beautifully, splendidly said' I agree You speak Tilro 
—like a respectable person' 

SATIN Why shouldn't a cardsharp speak well occasionally, if re- 
spectable persons spieak like — card-sharps’ Yes There’s a great deal 
I’ve forgotten — but there's still a thing or two I do know' The old 
man’ He’s a clever old thing' He had the same effect upon me as — 
acid has on an old and dirt-encrusted com Let’s drmk to his health' 
Fill the glasses' (nastya fills a tumbler with beer and hands it to 
SATIN He smiles slightly ) The old man hved from within himself, he 
looked upon everything with his own eyes Once I happened to ask 
him, "Grandpa, why do people live’" (Tries to speak tn Luke’s voice 
and imitates his mannerisms ) "Why, now,’ he said, "people live for 
somethin’ better, dear little lad' There, Jet’s say, live the carpenters 
— and they're rag, tag, and bobtail, all on ’em' And, lo and behold you, 
a certain carpenter is born amongst them — such a carpenter that the 
world hasn't seen his like yet, he’s head and shoulders over everybody, 
and there's no equal to him amongst all the carpenters He places his 
form and his visage, as it were, upon all carpentry, and right off moves 
the whole trade twenty years ahead And the same way with all- them 
others — locksmiths, now — shoemakers and other working people And 
all them that sow and reap, and even the lords and masters — all live for 
the better Everyone thinks he s goin' through life for hisself, yet it 
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turns out diat he's livin' for better things! For a hundred years, or 
mebbe more, they hve only for the coming of a better man!” (nastya 
IS staring fixedly at satin's face kleshch ceases working on the 
accordeon and is also listening The baron, with his head bent low, is 
noiselessly tapping his fingers on the table The actor, prcKtically off 
the top of the stove now, is cautiously trying to clamber doum to the 
bunk beneath ) "All, my dear little lad, all without exception, are 
livin’ for somethin' better’ And that's the very reason why every human 
bein’ ought to be respected For after all, it ain't known to us just who 
he may be, why he was bom, and what he can do Mebbe he was born 
for our happiness — for our great benefit^ And we ought, most of all, 
to respect children — the little ones' The little ones need space' Don’t 
you hinder the children from livin'' Respect ’em, make things easy 
for ’em — for the children, now'” (Pause ) 

baron (thoughtfully) Mmm so For better things’ That 
reminds me of our family An old family — from the times of Cather- 
ine the Great Nobles' Warriors' Emigres from France They served, 
they rose ever higher and higher During the reign of Nicholas the 
First my Grandfather, Gustav Debille, held a high post, had wealth — 
hundreds of serfs, thoroughbreds, chefs — 

NASTYA You he' There wasn’t anythin’ of the kind' 

BARON (jumping to his feet) Wha-at' We-ell — continue' 

NASTYA There wasn’t anythin’ of the kind' 

BARON (screaming) A mansion in Moscow' A mansion m Peters- 
burg' Coaches — coaches with escutcheons' (kleshch warily picks up 
the accordeon, rises, and walks off to one side, whence he observes the 
scene ) 

NASTYA There wasn’t 

BARON Quiet, you ' There were flunkies by the score, I m telling you ' 
NASTYA (gloating) There — was — not' 

BARON I’ll kill you — 

NASTYA (getting set for flight) There weren’t no coaches' 

SATIN Leave off, Nastenka' Don’t get his dander up — 

BARON Wait, you trash' My grandfather — ■ 

NASTYA There weren’t no grandfather' There weren’t anything' 
(satin roars with laughter ) 

BARON (worn out by his wrath, slumping hack on the bench) 
Satin, tell her — tell this bimmy — so you, too, are laughing’ You, too, 
don't believe me’ (Screams in despair, thumping his fists on the table ) 
All of this was, the devil take both of you' 
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NASTYA (gloating) ■ Aha, so you’re howling, are you? Have you 
understood now how a person feels when you don't believe 'en^ 
KLESHCH (coming bMk to table) . I thought there was gom’ to be a 
fight 

TATAR A-ah, people silly' Very bad 

BARON I cannot allow people to — to make sport of me like that' 
I have proof — (to nastya)— documents, you devil' 

SATIN Shove 'em in an ash can And forget about your grand- 
father's coaches You won't get anywhere in the coach of the time 
that has been 

BARON But how dare she — 

NASTYA You don't say' How dast I' 

SATIN You see, she does dare' Just wherein is she worse than you> 
Even though it's a sure bet that in her past there were not only no 
coaches but no grandfather — and not even a father and a mother — 
BARON (calming down) The devil take you' You know how to 
discourse calmly But in my case, it seems, there isn't any firmness — 
SATIN Put m a supply It’s a handy gadget (Pause ) Nastya, have 
you been to the hospi^? 

NASTYA What for’ 

SATIN ' To see Natasha 

NASTYA You sure do remind yourself of things' She was let out, 
ages ago— let out, and disappeared' She's nowhere to be found 
SATIN That means she's been let out — for good 
KLESHCH It would be interestin' to know — who’ll dig whose grave 
deepier’ Vasska Vassihssa’s, or she his’ 

NASTYA Vassilissa will squirm out of it' She’s foxy But Vasska — 
he'll get the book thrown at him 

SATIN All you get for manslaughter in a fight is a stretch m prison 
NASTYA A pity' It’d be better if he got hard labor All of you ought 
to be sentenced to hard labor Swept away, like so much rubbish, into a 
deep pit somewheres' 

SATIN (astonished) What are you up to’ Has the Devil gotten mto 
you? 

BARON There, I'll give her one on the ear for being so fresh' 
NASTYA Try It' Just touch me' 

BARON I'll try, all right' 

SATIN Cut It out' Don’t touch her "Don't hurt no human bein’'” I 
can't get that old man out of my bead' (Roars with laughter ) "Don't 
hurt no human bein’’" But what if I have been hurt once — and that 
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one hnrt was enough to last me all my life? What then? Forgive? For- 
give nothing' Forgive nobody — 

baEON (/o Nastya) • You've got to understand this I’m not your 
land You are — filth' 

NASTYA Oh, you miserable creature' Why, you — you live off of me, 
like a worm off an apple' (A umform explosion of laughter from the 
men ) 

KLESHCH Ah, what a fool' What a little apple' 

BARON You just can't be angry at her' What an idiot' 

NASTYA Laughing, ate you’ You lie' You don’t feel like laughing' 
ACTOR {somberly) Let them have it' 

NASTYA If I only could' I’d take you, and — {Ptckt up a cup from 
the table and smashes H against the floor ) That's what I’d do to you' 
TATAR What for breaking dishes’ Eh-eh, woodenhead' 

BARON {rising) No — I’m going to — teach her manners right away' 
NASTYA {running off) To hell with all of you' 

SATIN {calling after her) Hey, there' That's enough' Whom ate you 
trying to scare’ And just what's up, after all’ 

NASTYA You wolves, you' May you all croak' Wolves' 

ACTOR {somberly) Amen' 

TATAR Ugh-ugh' Russian woman — bad-tempered woman' Fresh 
Too free' Tatar woman — no' Tatar woman knowing law' 

KLESHCH What she needs is a good dusting 
BARON Low-down creature' 

KLESHCH {testing the accordeon) Done' But its owner am’t here 
yet That lad is going to hell with himself 
SATIN Have a drink now' 

KLESHCH Thanks' Tune to hit the hay, too 
SATIN Getting used to us’ 

KLESHCH {takes some vodka, then goes to hts hunk m the corner) 
'Tain't so bad People are people wherever you go At first a body can’t 
see that Then you take a closer look, and it turns out people are people 
everywhere, 'Tain't so bad' {The Tatar spreads something over his 
bunk, gets down on hts knees, and prays ) 

BARON {indicating The Tatar to satin) Look' 

SATIN Leave him alone' He's a good fellow, don’t bother him' 
{Laughs loudly ) I’m in a kindly mood today — the devil knows why' 
BARON You're always in a kindly mood — when you get some likker 
in you And intelligent' 
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SATIN: When I'm diunk I lilf** eveiythmg. Ye-es. What's be doings — 
praying? Splendid' A man may believe— or he may not believe — that's 
his own affair' A man is free — I k pays for eveiydnng himself, for 
belief, for unbelief, for love, for intellect Man himself settles the 
score — and for that reason he is free' Man — there's the truth' What 
IS man? It's not I, not you, not they — no' It's you, I, they, the old man, 
Napoleon, Mahomet — all in one' (Draws a human outline m the atr 
with his finger ) Understand’ This is something enormous' In it are all 
the beginmngs and all the ends Everything is withm man — eveiy- 
thmg IS for man' Only man exists, as for all the rest, it's the work of his 
hands and his mind' (Spells out ) M-a-n' Yhat’s magnificent' Hut 
has a proud sound' M-a-n' You must respect man' Not pity hun — 
not degrade him with pity You must respect him' Let's drink to Man, 
Baron' (Rises ) It's a fine thing — to feel yourself a man' I am a con- 
vict, a murderer, a cardsharp — well, yes' When I pass through a 
street, people look at me as at a crook, they step aside and look around 
— and many a time they say to me, "Scoundrel' Faker' Work'” Work’ 
What for’ So as to have a full belly’ (Laughs loudly ) I’ve always 
despised people who expend too much thought on having full bellies 
That isn't the heart of the matter, Baron' It isn’t' Man is above that' 
Man IS above a full belly' 

BARON (shaking his head) You are discoursing That’s a good 
thing — It must warm the heart I lade that sort of thing I can’t do it' 
(Looks around him, then speaks softly, cautiously ) Brother, there 
are times when I am — afraid You understand’ I’m scared stiff Be- 
cause — what’s going to happen later’ 

SATIN ( pacing room ) Nonsense’ Whom has man to f ear’ 

BARON Do you know, ever since I can remember myself 
there's been some sort of a haze in my head I have never understood 
anything I feel — embarrassed, somehow It seems to me that all my 
hfe all I ve been doing is changing from one suit to another — but to 
what end’ I can't understand it' I studied, I wore the uniform of an 
anstocratic school But what was it I studied’ Can’t remember I mar- 
ried, that meant putting on a morning coat, and then a lounging robe 
The Wife I took unto myself was a vile creature — and why did I ever 
do it? Can’t understand I went through all my property — every bit of 
it' — ^whereupon I wore some sort of pepper-and-salt coat and lusty- 
looking trousers But how did 1 come to rum myself’ Didn't notice I 
had a post with the Treasury Department — uniform coat, and a cap 
with a cockade I embezzled government funds — and so they put the 
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ooavict’s Aoppf denim on me After that I put on these sartorial gems 
And all this came about as if in a dream Eh’ Funny, isn't it? 

SATIN Not very Stupid, rather 

BARON Yes I, too, think it's stupid And yet — I must have been born 
for something Eh’ 

SATIN (laughmg) • Probably Man is bom for better thuigs! {Nods 
head ) That way everything is fine' 

BARON 'This— ^Nastenka' She ran off — where to’ Should I go and 
see where she is’ After all, she is — (Exit Pause ) 

ACTOR Hey, Tatar' (Pause ) Prince' (TATAR turns hts head ) 
Pray for me 
TATAR What IS It? 

A.CIOK (tn a lower voice) Forme pray' 

TATAR (after a short silence) Yourself — pray 
ACTOR (quickly climbing off stove, going up to table, pouring vodka 
for himself with a trembling hand, and then all but running out into 
the entry) I'm off' 

SATIN (calling after ACTOR) Hey, there, you Sicambrian' Where 
areyouoff to’ (Sends a shnll whistle after the ACTOV. £«/er medvedev, 
m a woman’s quilted jacket, and bubnov, the latter has a string of 
pretzels w one hand and several sun-cured fish in the other, there is a 
bottle of vodka under his arm and another bottle sticks out of a side 
pocket of hts jacket Both revelers are tipsy, but not too much so ) 
MEDVEDEV A camel is a sort of an ass' Only he ain't got no 
ears 

BUBNOV Aw, can that' You yourself are a sort of an ass 
MEDVEDEV It ain't got no ears whatsoever, a camel ain't It hears 
through its nostnls — 

BUBNOV (to satin) My friend' I been lookin' for you through all 
the ginmills and beer joints' Take a bottle — my hands is all full 
SATIN Try putting the pretzels on the table — that’ll free one hand 
BUBNOV (testing the theory) It works' Oh, you — Edison' Look at 
him' There he is — in person' Eh’ There’s a lad who knows all the 
answers' 

MEDVEDEV Crooks are all smart — I know' They can’t get along 
without they got brains A good man, now, he’s good even if he’s 
foolish, but a bad one, he absolutely must have brains But about a 
camel, now, you’re all wet It’s a saddle animal — it ain’t got no horns — 
and It ain't got no teeth — 

BUBNOV Where’s all the people? Why’s there nobody around’ Hey, 
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crawl out of your holes — it’s my treat' Who's that in die comer? 

SATIN - Will It take you long to spend your last copper on drink^ You 
scarecrow! 

BUBNOV Oh, it won't take me Imig' This time I didn't accumulate 
no great capital Hey, Crooked Wen' Where s Wen^ 

KLESHCH ( walking up to the table ) He ain't around 

BUBNOV (with appropriate mimicry) Grrr' Watchdog' Gobble 
gobble, gobble' Like a tom-turkey' Stop barkii^, stop grumbling' 
Drink, have a good time, keep your chin up' I’m treatin' everybody' 
Brother, I love to treat' If I was rich. I'd — I'd start a free ginmill' By 
God, I would' With music, and there d be a whole choir' Drop in, 
drink, eat, listen to the singin' — make your souls rejoice' You fellows 
without a copper to your names — c'mon over to me free ginmill' As 
for you. Satin — as for you — here, take half of all my capital' That’s 
what' 

SATIN You give me all of it right now — 

BUBNOV All my capitaP Right now> Here y are' There’s a ruble — 
and here’s twenty kopecks more — some five-kopeck pieces — a few cop- 
pers — It’s all yours' 

SATIN "Very well, then' Your money will be safer with me I’ll 
gamble with it 

MEDVEDEV I’m Witness to the transaction the money’s been given 
to you for safekeeping What's the amount^ 

BUBNOV You^ You’re a camel We don’t need no witnesses — 

ALESHKA (entering barefooted) Fellows, I got me feet all wet — 

BUBNOV Come and wet your throat, then' That’s the best cure of 
all' You’re a swell guy — you sing and make music — that’s shplendid' 
But as for dnnkin' — you ain’t doin’ the right thing at all, at all Drinkin’ 
IS bad for you 

ALESHKA All I have to do is take one look at you to see that But 
it’s only when you’re stewed that you look like a human bein’ Kleshch' 
Did you fix my accordeon’ (Sings, as he does the Cossack dance ) 

Eh, if this here mug 
Weren't so sweet and smug. 

Me lady friend would never 
Love me up and hug' 

I’ve caught a chill, fellows' It’s co-old' 

MEDVEDEV Mmm-yes' And supposin’ I was to ask you who your 
lady friend is’ 
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BUBNOV Lay off of him* Brother, you’re all washed up now. You 
ain’t no p'leeceman no more — that’s all over* Neithei a p'leeceman 
nor an unde — 

ALESHKA But just plain aunty’s husband* 

BUBNOV One of your nieces is in prison, the other’s dyin’ — 
MEDVEDEV (with proud dignity) You lie She ain’t dym' — I got 
her hsted as missin' without clues' (satin goes off mto roars of 
laughter ) 

BUBNOV It’s all the same thing, brother* A man without nieces ain’t 
no uncle’ 

ALESHKA {wth a sweeping bow) Your Excellency' Grand Drum 
Major to a Dowager She-goat {Sings ) 

Me girl friend has the money. 

I'm broke as brdre can be. 

But I am spry and funny, 

She calls me honey -bunny* 

It’s cold, fellows* {Enter crooked wen, then — to the end of the act — 
others, men and women, trickle tn, they undress and settle in the bunks 
(IS they grumble to themselves ) 

CROOKED WEN What did you run off for, Bubnov> 

BUBNOV Come here' Sit down Let’s sing together, brother* My 
favorite song — eh’ 

TATAR Nighttime for sleep* Singing songs for daytime* 

SATIN Oh, never mind that. Prince You come over here' 

TATAR What are you meaning, never mind’ Noise will being When 
songs singing noise is being — 

BUBNOV {going to him) How’s the hand doing. Prince’ Have they 
cut off your hand yet’ 

TATAR What for’ We waiting a while yet, maybe not having to 
cut Hand not made of iron — not taking long to cut — 

CROOKED WFN You're ina. yaman, like you Tatars say, in abad way, 
Hassanka' Without a hand you won’t be any good’ Our kind is valued 
only for our hands and backs If the hand ain’t there — there ain’t no 
man’ Your chances ain't worth a pinch of snuff Come on and have 
a drink — and that’s that’ 

DOUGH PAN {entering) Ah, my dear fellow-tenants* You got no 
idea what it’s like out — you got no idea’ Cold, slush My policeman 
here’ Hey, there, master mind* 

MEDVEDEV Here' 
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DOUGH PAN Weariii' my jacket again’ And it looks like you were 
a little stewed, eh’ What's the grand idea? 

MEDVEDEV It’s a birthday party — Bubnov’s' And — it's cold, 
slushy — 

DOUGH PAN ril make you watch your step, you' Slush' Stop cuttin’ 
up Go to bed, now' 

MEDVEDEV (going off into the kitchen) Sleep is something I could 
do with I want to sleep — it’s time' 

SATIN How come you’re so strict with him’ 

DOUGH PAN There ain’t no other way, dear friend A man like that 
you gotta be strict with I took him for a lover, thinkin’ he’d be of some 
good to me — since he’s a military man, sort of, whereas you folks are 
all ornery, and me bein’ only a woman But what does he do but take 
to drink' That don t benefit me none' 

SATIN You didn’t use very good judgment in choosing a helpmate — 
DOUGH PAN No, it's best that way' You wouldn’t want to live with 
me — you ain’t the sort' But even if you should get to livin’ with me. 
It wouldn't last more'n a week — you’d lose me at cards, chitterlings 
and all' 

SATIN (roaring with laughter) Right you are, landlady' I would 
gamble you away' 

DOUGH PAN There, you see' Aleshka' 

ALESHKA Here I be' 

DOUGH pan You been talking about me’ 

ALESHKA Me’ All the time — all the time, so help me' "There’s a 
woman, for you'’’ I tell ’em "An amazing woman' Three hundred 
and sixty-five pounds of flesh, fat, bone — and not an ounce of brains'” 
DOUGH PAN There you he' When it comes to brains I got too much 
actually No, but why do you say I beat my policeman a lot’ 

ALESHKA I think you must have been beatmg him, since you were 
pulling his hair — 

DOUGH PAN (laughing) You fool' You ought to see there’s no use 
washing dirty linen before everybody' And, again, that hurts him. It’s 
because of your talk that he s taken to drinking — 

ALESHKA So it must bc true what they say — even a hen will take 
to drink' (satin and KLESHCH burst into laughter ) 

DOUGH PAN Ugh, you scalawag' What sort of a man are you 
Aleshka’ 

ALESHKA The very first sort' Good all around' Whichever way the 
winds blow, that’s the way I go' 
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BUBNOV {near Tatar's bunk) Gsme on, Prmce' We won't let you 
sleep anyway We're going to sing — all night long’ Hey, Crodced Wen' 
CROOKED WEN Sing, did you say^ Could be’ 

ALESHKA And I'll play the tunes for you 
SATIN And we'll listen' 

TATAR {smiling) Well, Bubna, you old Shaitan’ Let’s have a glass 
We will drinking, will having a good time — when death coming, we 
will dying’ 

BUBNOV Fill a glass for him. Satin’ Sit down, Crooked Wen’ Eh, 
brothers' Is it much a man needs> There, I’ve put a drink or two under 
my belt and I’m happy Hey, Wen, start singing — my favorite song’ 
I'll start singing it — and crying — 

CROOKED WEN {leads off) "The sun rises and the sun sets — ” 
BUBNOV {quickly chiming in) "But my prison knows no light — ’’ 
BARON {flinging open the entry door and calling from the thresh- 
old) Hey' All of you' Come on’ Come on out' There — out in the 
back lots’ The Actor went and hanged himself {General silence All 
stare at the BARON NASTYA appears behind him, then, with staring 
eyes, goes slowly to the table ) 

SATIN {in a quiet voice) Eh’ He had to go and spoil our song — 
the fool’ 


Pinal Curtain 
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Chekhov 

1860-1904 


1 recently reread alinost all of Cbekhov And everything in him is won- 
drous Chekhov as an artist is beyond comparison with former Rus- 
sian writers — with Turgenev, Dostoievski, or with me 

Tourroi, quoted by 

P A SERCHBIENCO (l 9O4) 

Beautifully simple, he [Chekhov] loved everything simple, genuine, 
sincere Hating all that was vulgar and filthy, he described all 

the vilenesses of life in the noble language of a poet, with the gentle 
smile of a humorist 

GORKI 


Anton Chekhov, the sort of an madly in love with the theater, he 
ex-serf who kept a general store, took the part of the Afayor in a home 
was born in Taganrog (in the south production of The Inspector Gen 
of Russia), where he went through end 

the gymiusium (and received sixty He entered the University of 
per cent in an exammation on the Moscow in 1879 and was graduated 
Russian language) In the closely in medione in 1884, but did not 
knit family tie was a veritable Yorick, practice long nor regularly, later, 
some of the domestic tomfooleries when importunate admirers insisted 
were subse<]uently incorporated in on consulting him as a doctor, he 
his early work In his 'teens he was utilized tlie gold pieces received as 
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fees (the prescnptions were gener- 
ally kept as autographs) for his in- 
numerable chanties 

The family became impoverished, 
and to support it and finance his 
studies Chekhov became an out-and- 
out humorist and superb parodist for 
the newspapers and comic weeklies, 
his first story appeared in 1880 He 
resorted to a number of pen names, 
since he wanted to reserve tus real 
name for medical articles, the most 
famous pseudonym, and the one by 
which he is still affectionately called, 
was Antosha Chehonte, a nickname 
he had received from an instructor 
in theology during his schooldays, 
the one he enjoyed most was The 
Man Without a Spleen , a pen name 
which originated in a typesetter’s 
error , a letter to one of his brothers 
IS signed Schiller Shakespearovidi 
Goethe (Incidentally, one brother, 
Alexander, also contributed to the 
humorous periodicals, while another, 
Nicolai, drew for them ) 

1886 was a year of transition for 
Chekhov, he was becoming a "seri- 
ous” or "thick-paper" writer His 
first full-length play, Ivanov, was 
produced and was greeted both with 
wild applause and loud hisses — it 
was an unqualified success only three 
years later, when it was given under a 
different management In the same 
year he established his reputation 
with Motley Stones (This is usu- 
ally cited as his first book, but that 
honor belongs to Stones of Mel- 
pomene, brought out two years be- 
fore at the author’s expense ) 
Chekhov had the usual trouble 
with the censorship, his first dra- 
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mahc effort. On the Highway (a one- 
act dramatizatioa of 1 shwt story of 
his) never saw the stage, for it was 
suppressed as "too dismal and filthy” 
— in reality, it showed a gentlemw 
who had ruined himself through 
drink, and gentlemen were, at that 
tune, sacrosanct 10 Russia, nor was 
the playlet published unhl after the 
author's death He also had the cour- 
age to resign (together with Koro- 
lenco and others) as an Academician 
when, in 1902, the Academy of 
Science, under pressure from the 
government, rescinded its election of 
Gorki 

In 1890 Chekhov (one of the com- 
paratively few Russian authors to 
escape prison and exile) journeyed 
to the island of Sakhalin, then Rus 
sia’s Devil's Island, where he saw 
men chained to wheelbarrows and 
the strappado in use, he talked with 
and cross-indexed every one of the 
ten thousand population of convicts 
and penal settlers The resultant 
book, with the name of the island 
for title, IS a pioneering study in 
penology, a devastating indictment 
of Czarist Russia's inhumanity to 
Russians, and contains fascinatmg 
thumbnail sketches of some of Rus- 
sia’s most fantastic master-cnminals. 

The last half of the ’90’s and the 
early 1900’s came to be considered 
the era of the Chekhovtan mood — i. 
yearning, during a period of hope- 
less national stagnation and reaction, 
for something better ( ’Moscow ' 
Moscow'”), the era of the Chekho- 
vian dove-gray cloak (The reader is 
entitled to know these catch-phrases 
for his own appraisement Chekhov 
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himself discounted them enonsous- 
ly, when a lady, well-dressed, hand- 
some, and with plenty of well-fed 
flesh on her solid bones, assumed the 
Chekhov tone and complained to 
him "Life IS so drab, Anton Pavlo- 
vich' Everything is so gray people, 
sky, sea, even the flowers seem gray 
to me And there are no desires — 
the soul IS weary Just as if it were a 
disease of some sort — " he inter- 
rupted her with conviction "It is a 
disease. Ma'am ' It even has a Latin 
name — they call it morbus pretendi- 
dhs ") 

The awesome triumvirate of Tol- 
stoi, Dostoievski, and Turgenev 
changed to the somewhat less austere 
one of Chekhov, Gorki, and Tolstoi 

The Sea Gull had a history similar 
to that of Ivanov, in 1896 it was 
hissed off the stage, in 1898, as pro- 
duced by Stanislavski at the Moscow 
Art Theater, it was a gigantic success 
1901 IS marked by the production of 
The Three Sisters, and by Chekhov's 
marriage to Olga Knipper, creator 
of Alary in that play, and of Nastya 
in The Lowest Depths The first 
lught of The Cherry Orchard (Janu- 
ary 17, 1904), to which he was 
forcibly brought for the third-act 
curtain, coincided with the author's 
forty fourth birthday and was turned 
not only mto a birthday celebration 
but an anticipatory jubilee (he had 
been writing for almost twenty-five 
years) 

This was the culminating point of 
his career as a writer Chekhov had 
had pulmonary tuberculosis since 
1S83, at least, and had been forced 
to live at Yalta, in the Crimea (1898- 


1904) and elsewhere where the di- 
mate was more suitable for his luogs 
than in his beloved Moscow, to 
which he was always drawn, there 
had also been repeated trips abroad 
m search of health The last one was 
to Badenweiler, in the Black Forest, 
where he died July 2, 1904 

The last scene in the career of the 
author of Oysters was as fantastic, as 
exquisitely ironic as anything he ever 
wrote "Vulgarity," Gorki tells us, 
"was his enemy, all his life had he 
contended with it, it was vulgarity 
he had mocked and depicted with a 
dispassionate, sharp-pointed pen 
And vulgarity avenged itself upon 
him with a most abominable little 
prank The coffin of the writer 
'tenderly loved' by all Moscow was 
brought home in some sort of grecn- 
painted freight-car, with a sign in 
large letters on its sliding door FOR 
OYSTERS Part of the small throng 
which had gathered to receive the 
body of the writer went off after 
the coffin of General Keller, which 
had been brought back from Man- 
churia, wondering greatly why Chek- 
hov was being buried to the strains 
of a military band When the error 
was cleared up, there were slight 
smiles and giggling from the more 
lighthearted ones Chekhov's coffin 
was followed by a hundred or so — 
no more, very memorable were two 
lawyers, both in brand-new foot- 
wear and gay cravats Walking be- 
hind them 1 heard one speaking of 
the intelligence of the dog 
And some lady in a lilac dress, walk- 
ing under a lacy parasol, was assur- 
ing an old man in horn-nmmed spec- 
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tides *Ah, he was ainuingly chum- 
ing, and so witty ' 

"The dirty-gteen blotch of that 
fceight-car seems to me nothing else 
save the huge grin of vulgarity, tri- 
umphant over Its wearied foe " 
Qiekhov not merely perfected the 
Russian short story but advanced the 
form throughout the world Ninety- 
five per cent of his stories are sheer 
perfection A W'ork of Art is given 
here as a specimen of Chekhov's pure 
humor, Chorus Lad), as character- 
istic of Chekhov in transition if one 
cates to go deeper than the sugar- 
coating of the amusing situation, one 
can come upon the "bitter core of 
reproach " 

As playwright, Chekhov is the 
creator of his own, individual drama 
— the untheatncal theater, substitut- 
ing mood and atmosphere for plot 
and claptrap, transmuting static 
material into lyricity His Cherry 
Orchard has been proclaimed the 
greatest play since Shakespeare, and 
his Three Sisters as the supreme play 
of all time and throughout the world 
Chekhov hunself maintained that 
his plays were really light comedies 
That view finds support in none other 
than Andreiev not believe that 
The Three Sisters is a pessimistic 
play, engendering only despair and 
fruitless melancholy It is a radiant, 
fine play Take pity on the 

sisters and, in passing, join in 
their summoning cry 'To Moscow'' 
To Moscow ' To the light ' To life, 
freedom and happiness'" 

As for the alleged melancholy per- 


meating his work, Chekhov wrote 
somewhere that, to the Russian 
writer, melancholy was what the 
humble potato is to a skilled French 
chef — it can be dished out in two 
hundred different ways. And while 
writing was no easier a taskmistress 
to him than to any other genuine 
writer, one memoirist, G S Petrov, 
quotes Chekhov on Chekhov (at least 
in his beginnings) "I wrote as a bird 
sings I'd sit down and wnte 'With- 
out thinking of how to write or about 
what My things wrote themselves I 
could write at any time I liked To 
write a sketch, a story, a skit cost me 
no labor I, like a young calf or a colt 
let out into the freedom of a green 
and radiant pasture, leaped, cavorted, 
kicked up my heels I laughed 
myself and made those around me 
laugh I came to grips with life and, 
without wasting much thought on it, 
tossed it this way and that 1 pinched 
it, tickled It, grabbed its sides, poked 
my finger in its ribs, in its breast, 1 
slapped It on the belly 1 felt gay my- 
self — and, from the sidelines, the 
result must have been very furmy ” 

The mam characteristics of Chek- 
hov's unusual talent were a psycho- 
logical insight (more meraful and 
hopeful than Dostoievski's) , keen 
observation, a bright, gentle, frysh 
humor, pity, understanding — and 
fine irony and exquisite skcptiasm 
rather than the glibly touted melan- 
choly His ideal was a healthy, cul- 
tured society — not merely for Rus- 
sia but for all mankind 
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Work of ^rt 


Hugging under hu arm a something wrapped up in No 223 of the 
Stock Exchange News, Sasha Smirnov (his mother’s only son) put on 
a mawkishly solemn mien and entered the consulting room of Dr 
Koshelcov 

"Ah, my dear young fellow'” the Doctor greeted him "Well, how 
do we feeP What's the good word?" 

Sasha took to blinking his eyes, placed his hand on his heart, and 
spoke m a voice pulsating with emobon 

"Sir, my mother sends you her regards and told me to thank you 
I am my mother's only son — and you have saved my life you 
have pulled me through a dangerous illness and we both hardly 
know how to thank you ” 

"There, that’ll do, youngster'” the Doctor cut him short, yet at the 
same time feeling ever so pleased "I’ve done no more than anybody 
else would have in my place " 

"I am my mother’s only son We are poor people and, of course, 
cannot pay you for your services and we feel very much put out 
about It, Doctor But just the same, my mother and I — I am my mother's 
only son — we earnestly beg you to accept as a token of our gratitude 
this — this object, which — a most valuable object, of antique bronze — 
a rare work of art — ’’ 

"Oh, but you really shouldn’t have done this'” the Doctor made a 
wry face "There, why did you have to go and do it’’’ 

"No, really, you mustn't refuse it, please," Sasha kept on mumbling, 
in the meanwhile undoing the parcel "By refusing it you will hurt not 
only my dear mother's feeluigs but my own It’s a very fine object — of 
anbque bronze It has come down to us from my dear late father, and 
we treasured it as a preaous remembrance My dear father used to buy 
up anbque bronzes and sell them to connoisseurs And now my dear 
mother and I are m the same line. ” 

Tiusliled bf Benurd Gtailbeit Gaeraer 
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Saslu unwnpped the object and placed it, in solemn triumph, on the 
Doctor's desk It was a candelabrum, rather squat, of antique bronze 
and artistic workmanship It depicted a group two deade^y female 
figures, standing on a pedestal in the costume of Eve and m poses for 
the descnption of which I have neither the powers nor a suitable tem- 
perament The two nudes were smiling coquettishly and, m general, 
had such an air about them that it seemed as if, were it not for their 
bounden duty of propping up the candelabrum, they would have 
skipped off their p^estal and staged such a debauch in the room as, 
reader, it is unseemly even to think of 

After but one glance at the gift the Doctor fell to scratching the 
back of his right ear meditatively, grunted, and hesitantly blew his 
nose 

'Yes, It really is an exquisite object,” he murmured, “but — ^how am 
I to put It’ — not quite the thing not at all for general perusal, so 
to say . This is no longer decoUetee but the deuce knows what " 
"Oh, now, just why do you say that’” 

' The tempter himself, that old serpent, couldn't have thought up 
anything nastier Why, if you were to keep such a case of delirium 
tremens on the desk it would mean defiling the whole apartment'" 
"What strange views you have on art, Doctor'” Sasha took umbrage 
at the remark “Why, it's an artistic object — just take a look at it' There 
IS so much beauty and elegance about it that the soul becomes filled with 
reverent awe and tears well up in one's throat' When one beholds such 
beauty one forgets all things earthly Just take a look — what 
mobility, what ethereal masses, what expressiveness'” 

"I understand all that very well, my dear fellow,” the Doctor broke 
in on him, "but, after all. I'm a family man I have little ones runrung 
around here, I have lady patients'” 

Of course, if one looks at it from the point of view of the mob,” 
Sasha conceded, 'then, of course, this highly artistic object appears in 
a different light But, Doctor, rise above the mob' All the more 
so since by your refusal you will deeply grieve not only my dear mother 
but me 1 am my mother's only son — ^you have saved my life We ate 
relinquishing to you the thing we hold most preaous and — and my 
only regret is that the mate to this candelabrum is missing ” 

"Thanks, my dear friend, I am most grateful Regards to your dear 
mother . but really, by God, you can judge for yourself — I have 
little ones running around here, I have lady patients Oh, well, let it 
stay' For there's no arguing with you ” 
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"Why, there's reaJly nothiag to argue abcnit,’’ Sasha rejoiced "Just 
put the candelabrum here — nght next to this vase There! What a pity, 
thou^, that the mate to it is missing' What a pity' Well, good-by. 
Doctor'" 

After Sasha’s departure the Doctor contemplated the candelabrum 
a long time, scratching the back of his right ear and pondering 
"A superb object, indisputably,” he reflected, “and it would be a pity 
just to chuck it out But as for leaving it around the house, that's 
simply out Hmm' What a dilemma' Whom could I present or 

contribute it to’" 

After a great deal of reflection he remembered a good friend of his, 
one Uhov, a lawyer, who had done some legal work for him and lo 
whom he was consecjuently indebted 

"That will be just the thing," the Doctor deaded "Since he's a 
friend of mine he wouldn’t feel right taking money from me, and 
it would be most appropriate for me to make him a present of this 
object I’ll cart this fiendish thing over to his place' Besides, he’s single 
and none too serious-minded ” 

Without any further delay the Doctor put on his things, took the 
candelabrum, and set out for Uhov’s 

"Greetings, my friend'" said he, finding the lawyer at home "I’m 
here to to thank you, brother, for your efforts You won’t take 
any money, so you might at least accept this trifling object There you 
are, brother' A little thing — but no end magnificent'” 

On catching sight of the trifling object the lawver became indescrib- 
ably delighted 

"What an item'” he guffawed "Ah, the devil take it all' What clever 
devils there are, to think up a thing like that' Wonderful' Amazing' 
Wherever did you get anything so fascinating’” 

However, after having vented his delight, the lawyer cast a wary 
glance toward the door 

"The only thing is, brother," he announced, "you’ll have to take 
your present back I won’t accept it ’ 

"Why’” the Doctor became apprehensive 

"Oh, just so My mother drops in on me, I have lady clients, 

and, besides, I d feel ashamed before the house help ” 

"Never, never, never' You dare not refuse'" the Doctor flailed his 
arms "You would be behaving like a swine if you did' It’s an object 
of art What mobility what expressiveness' I won’t even 

discuss the matter' You would offend me by refusing it ’’ 
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"If only it were daubed over m the nght places — or if one could 
stick on fig-leaves here and there — " 

But the Doctor took to flailing his arms harder than ever, made a 
hasty getaway from Uhov's place, and, satisfied with having been able 
to get the gift off his hands, went home 

After the Doctor's departure the lawyer looked over the candela- 
brum thoroughly, his fingers caressing it as he turned it every which way 
and, just as the Doctor had done, tacked his head as to what he could 
do with the present 

"It's a beautiful thing," he cogitated, "and it would be a pity just 
to throw It out, yet at the same time it wouldn’t be proper to keep it 
around the place The best thing would be to make a present of it to 
somebody Here’s what I’ll make an offering of this candela- 

brum to Shashkin, the comedian, this very evening The scoundrel is 
crazy about things like that, and, appropriately enough, it’s his benefit 
tonight " 

No sooner said than done That evening the candelabrum, pains- 
takingly wrapped, was ceremoniously presented to Shashkin And all 
evening long the comedian’s dressing room was under assault by males 
who came to admire the present and was filled by an incessant enrap- 
tured dm and by laughter that sounded like neighing But if any actress 
approached the door, asking "May I come in^’’ — the comic’s hoarse 
voice would be raised in instant warning; "No, no, honey’ I’m not 
decent’’’ 

But once the performance was over, the comedian took to shrugging 
his shoulders and gesturing hopelessly 

“There, now,’’ he said repeatedly, "where am I to put this abomina- 
tion^ Why, I room with a respectable family’ I have actresses calling 
on me’ It isn’t like photographs — you can’t hide that in a desk drawer’’’ 
Why, you just go ahead and sell it. Sir," his dresser advised him, 
helping him to change into his street clothes "There’s an old woman 
at the edge of the town who makes a business of buying up old bronzes 
Take the trolley there and ask for Smirnova Everybody knows her ’ 

The comedian followed the good advice 

Two days later the Doctor happened to be sitting in his consulting 
room and, with a finger to his brow, was meditating on the gall and 
Its acids Suddenly the door burst open and Sasha Smirnov flew into 
the room He was beaming, radiant, and his whole being exuded happi- 
ness And in his hands he held a something wrapped up in a news- 
paper 
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"Doctor'” be began, gaaping "Imagine my delight' It’s just your 
good fortune — we've succeeded m acquiring a mate to your candela- 
brum' Is my dear mother happy' 1 am my mother's only son 
you saved my life — " 

And Sasha, quivering with grateful emotion, placed the candela- 
brum before the Doctor 

The Doctor let his |aw drop, was about to say sorMthmg, but didn’t 
say a thing He couldn't find his tongue 


ZAe Chorus JLady 


Once, when she had been somewhat younger, and better in looks 
and voice, Nicholas Kolpacov, who adored her, happened to be sitting 
in the attic-room of the country house where she was staying for the 
summer It was insufferably hot and stifling Kolpacov had just dined 
and finished off a whole bottle of indifferent port, he was out of sorts 
and did not feel at all well Both of them were bored stiff and merely 
marking time until the heat abated and they would be able to go out 
for a stroll 

Suddenly and unexpectedly someone rang the front doorbell Kol- 
pacov, who was in shirtsleeves and house slippers, sprang up and 
looked at Pasha questioningly 

"The postman, probably, or maybe one oi my girl friends," said 
the songstress 

Kolpacov would have been embarrassed neither before any of Pasha's 
girl friends nor any postmen, but, just to be on the safe side, he grabbed 
up his clothes in an armful and went off into an adjoining room, while 
Pasha hurried to open the door To her great surprise the person stand- 
ing on the threshold was neither the postman not a girl friend but some 
unknown woman — young, handsome, dressed like a lady, and, to all 
appearances, of the respectable sort 

The stranger was pale and breathing hard, as though after a dimb 
up a long flight of stairs 

Translated bf Bernard Guilbert Guemef. 
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''What IS it you wish’" asked Pasha 

The lady did not answer at once She took a step forward, looked 
over the room slowly, and took a seat with the air of one unable to keep 
on her feet because of fatigue or poor health, then, for a long while, 
her pale lips merely moved, as she tried to say somethmg 

"Is my husband with you’" she asked at last, raising her great eyes 
with their reddened, tear-stained lids and fixing them on Pasha 

"What husband’" Pasha got out in a whisper, and suddenly grew 
so scared that she felt her hands and feet turn cold "What husband’" 
she repeated, beginning to tremble 
"My husband — Nicholas Kolpacov ” 

"N-no no. Ma'am I — I don’t know anything about any hus- 
bands 

A minute went by in silence The stranger passed a liandkerchief 
several times over her pale lips and, in order to overcome an inward 
tremor, held her breath, while Pasha stood before her without stirring, 
as though she were rooted to the spiot, and stared at her caller with 
incomprehension and feat 

' So helsn't here, you say’” asked the lady, this time in a firm voice 
and with an odd sort of smile 

"I — I don’t know whom you' re asking for " 

"You are vile — and low, and abominable,” murmured the stranger, 
eying Pasha with hatred and aversion "Yes, yes you are vile I 
am very, very glad to be able to tell you this to your face at last'” 

Pasha sensed that she was making an impression of something vile, 
something hideous, upon this lady in black with her wrathful eyes and 
her white, slender fingers, and she became ashamed of her own plump 
red cheeks, of the freckles on her nose and the bang dangling over her 
forehead This bang simply would not stay in place, no matter how 
she combed it And it seemed to her that if she were a skinny little 
thing, without quite so much powder plastered on her face, and imnus 
that bang, why, it might have been possible to hide the fact that she 
wasn't respectable, and it wouldn't be so terrible and shameful to be 
standing before a strange, mysterious lady 

"Where is my husband’" the lady went on. "However, whether 
he’s here or not is immaterial to me, but 1 must inform you that an 
embezzlement has been revealed, and that they are looking for Nicho- 
las They want to arrest him There, that's all your domg'" 

The lady stood up and, in great agitation, traversed the room Pasha 
stared at her and, out of sheer fright, could not grasp a thing 
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"Then'll find him this vety day and arrest him,” declared the lady, 
emitting something between a snivel and a whimper, and one could 
sense in this sound both injury and exasperation "I know who brou^ 
him to such a horrible pass You ate vile, abominable' You repulsive, 
meretricious creature'” (The lady's lips wnthed and her nose wrinkled 
in aversion ) "I am powerless — listen to me, you low woman' 

I am powerless, you have greater power than I — ^yet there is One to 
intercede for my children and for me' God sees all things' He is jutf ' 
He will demand an accounting from you for my every tear, for all the 
sleepless nights I have spent' A tune will come when you shall remem- 
ber me'” 

Another silence ensued The lady paced the room and wrung her 
hands, while Pasha kept staring at her dully, unable to comprehend 
anything and expecting her to do something dreadful 

"I don't know a thing, Ma'am, ' she managed to say, and suddenly 
broke into tears 

"You lie'" the lady raised her voice, her eyes flashing malevolently 
at the girl. "I know everything' I've known about you a long time now' 
I know that all last month he spent every day hanging around here'” 
"Very well So what^ What docs it signify’ I've lots of gentlemen 
calling on me, but I ain't holding nobody here against their will He's 
free to come here of his own free will ” 

"An embezzlement has been revealed, I am telling you' He has em- 
bezzled money that doesn’t belong to him where he works' For the sake 
of — of such a one as yourself — for your sake he has dared to commit 
a crime Listen," said the lady in a resolute voice, halting before Pasha 
and facing her squarely, "it's impossible that you should be utterly 
devoid of principles, true, you live only to inflict evil, which is your 
purpose — ^yet it's inconceivable that you can have fallen so low as not 
to have even a trace of human feeling left in you' He has a wife, he has 
children If he should be convicted and sent up, why, his children 
and I would starve to death Do understand this' Yet at the same time 
there is a way to save both hun and us from poverty and disgrace If I 
were to bring in nme hundred rubles today — well, they will not bother 
hun Nine hundred rubles — no more'” 

"What nine hundred rubles’” Pasha asked in a stifled voice "I 
I don't know a thing about any such amount I never took none 
of it " 

"I am not asking you for nine hundred rubles You have no money, 
and besides, I don't need anything that is really yours. It's something 
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else I'm asking of you. Men usually make valuable gifts to — th^ikes 
of you Let me have back only those things which my husband made 
you a present of " 

"Why, Ma'am, he never made me a present of anything'" Pasha 
protested shrilly, beginning to understand 

"Where is the money, in that case’ He has squandered not only his 
own money but mine, and that of others Where has it all gone to, then’ 
See here — I’m begging you' I was all wrought up and told you a great 
many unpleasant things — well, I apologize You must hate me, I know, 
but if you are at all capable of compassion, do put yourself in my place' 
Give those things back to me, I implore you'" 

"Hmm " said Pasha and shrugged her shoulders “I'd do it with 
pleasure, but — may God punish me if I lie' — he never gave me a thing 
Ooss my heart — you gotta believe me Hold on, though — you’re right ” 
The songstress became embarrassed "He did bring me a trinket or 
two, as It happens There, I’ll let you have ’em, if you like ’’ 

Pasha pulled out one of the small drawers of her dressing-table 
and drew out therefrom a pinchbeck bracelet and a skimpy little ring 
set with an imitation ruby 

"There'" she said, offering these things to her visitor 
The lady became offended She flared up, and a spasm ran over her 
face 

'Game, what are you offering me’” she asked "It isn’t alms I’m 
asking of you but that which isn’t your property — that which, taking 
advantage of your position, you extracted from my husband, that weak, 
unfortunate being' Thursday, when I saw you with my husband 
on the boat-landing, you had on expensive brooches and bracelets So 
there’s no use at all m your playmg an innocent little lamb before me' 
I am begging you for the last time will you give me those things or 
not’” 

"Really, I swear to God, what a strange person you are'” remarked 
Pasha, beginning to take offense m her turn "I swear to you that out- 
side of this bracelet and this little ring 1 never laid my eyes on anything 
from your Nicholas All he ever brought me was French pastry ” 
"French pastry'” The unknown lady smiled wryly "There isn’t a 
thing at home for the children to eat — but there is French jaastry here 
You absolutely refuse to make restitution of those things?” 

Receiving no answer, the lady sat down and, pondering over some- 
thing, stared fixedly at one spot 

"What’s to be done now’” she asked herself "If I fail to raise the 
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nia^huadred, he is ruined, and mj duldren and I with him Should 
I kill this abominable creature — m get down on my knees before her, 
perhaps’" 

The aristocratic lady pressed a handkerchief to her face and broke 
into sobs 

"I beg you'" the chorus girl heard her say through her sobs "Why, 
you have bankrupted my husband and brought him to nun — save him, 
then' You may have no compassion for him, but then there are the 
children . the children' Wherein are the children to blame’” 

Pasha vividly imagined an indeterminate number of tiny tots, hud- 
dling out on the sidewalk and crying from hunger, and she began to 
sob in her turn 

' But what can I do, Ma'am’” she asked "You say that I am an 
abocmnable creature and that I bankrupted your Nicholas, but I'm 
telling you — I swear to you, as before the only true God — that I never 
had any good out of him whatsoever' Motya is the only girl in our 
whole chorus that's got a rich fellow keeping her, but as for all the 
rest of us, why, we )ust get along on coffee and Your Nicholas is 
a well-educated and refined gentleman; so, I went ahead and let him 
come here Us girls gotta do it — there s no way out ” 

"I am begging you for those things' Those things — give them to me' 
I am weeping — humiliating myself There, I’ll get down on my knees, 
if you like' There'" 

Pasha cried out in fright and waved her arms in protest She felt 
that this pale, handsome lady who spoke so grand, just like on the 
stage, was really capable of getting down on her knees before her — 
precisely because of her pride, of her nobility, so as to exalt herself and 
humiliate the chorine 

"Very well, I'll give you my things'" Pasha began to bustle about 
"Only I didn't get 'em off of your Nicholas' I got ’em from my other 
gentleman friends Suit yourself. Ma’am " 

Pasha pulled out the top drawer of a bureau and got out of it a 
brooch set with diamonds, a string of corals, and several rings and 
bracelets, and handed all of them over to the lady 

“Take ’em, if you wish, only I never had any good out of your hus- 
band Take 'em, get rich off of me'” Pasha went on, hurt by the other’s 
threat to get down on her knees "But if you’re so high and noble — 
hiS lawful wife, now — ^why, you ought to have a better hold on him 
That's what you ought to 1 didn't lead him on to come to me, he 
come of his own self ” 
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The lady, through her tears, looked the proffered things over. 
"This isn’t all," she objected "This won't fetch even 6ve hun- 
dred — ’’ 

Pasha impulsively tossed out of the bureau drawer an additional 
gold watch, a cigar case, and a pair of man's cuff links 

"There'" she said, spreading her hands "I haven't another thmg 
left — not if you was to search the place'" 

Her visitor heaved a sigh, wrapped the things up in a tiny handker- 
chief with trembling hands, and, without as much as a word, without 
even a nod, walked out 

The door of the adjoinmg room opened and Kolpacov emerged 
He was piale and, from time to time, tossed his head nervously, as 
though he had just taken a very bitter dose, his eyes glistened with tears 
"What things did you ever bring me’" Pasha pounced on him "And 
when, may I ask’" 

"Things, indeed' What do those things matter’” he managed to say, 
with a toss of his head "My God' She wept before you, she humiliated 
herself” 

"I'm asking you — what things did you ever bring me’” Pasha 
screamed 

' My God, she — so decent, so proud and pure — she even wanted 
to get down on her knees before this — this trollop' And / brought 
her to this' I let this happen'" 

He clutched his head 

"No, I shall never forgive myself this'” he groaned "I shan't for- 
give myself Get away from me, you — you trash' ’ he cried out with 
repugnance, backing away from Pasha and warding her off with shak- 
ing hands "She wanted to get down on her knees — and before whom’ 
Before you' Oh, my God' " 

He quickly dressed himself and, squeamishly edging away from 
Pasha, made his way to the door and walked out 

Pasha threw herself down on the bed and broke into noisy weeping 
By now she felt sorry about her things, which she had given away in 
the heat of the moment, and at the same time she felt hurt 

She recalled how, three years back, a certain butter-and-egg man 
had beaten her up for no good reason on earth 
And she broke into still noisier weeping, 
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ACT I, Scene i 

At the PROZOROVS' A pronncittl reception room with a colonnade, 
beyond which can be seen a large dtnmg room, whei e a table is being 
set for lunch 

Noon, bright and sunny out of doors 

OLGA, ;n a blue dress {the uniform of an instructress in a girls' high 
school), does not leave off correcting composition books, whether she 
IS standing still or pacing the room 

MARY, m a black dress, a small hat on her lap, sits reading a hook 

IRENE, m a white dress, is standing, deep in thought 

OLGA Father died exactly a year ago to the day, the fifth of May — 
your birthday, Irene It was very cold, there was actually snow falling 
then It seemed to me I would never live through it, you were lying 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guemey This translation was first performed Octo- 
ber 14, 1939, by the Surry Theatre, under the sponsorship of Dwight Deere Wiman, 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York Copyright, 1939, 1943, by the Translator In its 
present publication this play is mtended solely for the reading public, all rights being 
retained by the Translator 
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m a faint, just as if you were dead But there, a year's gone by, and we 
recall all that lightly, you're already wearing white — and your face is 
radiant {Clock stakes twelve ) The dock was striking then, too, in 
just the same way {Pause ) There was music, I remember, while they 
were carrying father's cofiin along, there was a salvo of guns at the 
cemetery He was a general and commanded a whole brigade — but, 
just the same, there weren't many people to see hun off However, it 
was raining at the time Raining hard, and there was snow, too 
IRENE WTiy recall all this^ (baron tuzenbach, chebutykin, tfwd 
SOUONNYl appear beyond colonnade, near table in dining room ) 
OLGA It's warm today, you can keep the windows open — but the 
birches haven't put out their leaves yet Father got his brigade and left 
Moscow, taking us with him, all of eleven years ago, but — and I still 
remember this so well’ — everything in Moscow right now, at the 
beginning of May, is already in bloom, it's warm, and everything is 
flooded with sunlight Eleven years have passed, and yet I remember 
everything there as though we'd left it only yesterday Good Lord' 
This morning when I awoke, I saw the flood of light I saw spring — 
and joy began to not m my soul, I longed, passionately, for the place 
where I was born 

CHEBUTYKiN {sarcastically, to solionnyi) A fat chance' 
TUZENbach {also to solionnyi) All this is nonsense, of course 
(MARY, absorbed m her book, is whistling a snatch of song under her 
breath ) 

OLGA Stop whistling, Mary' How can you^ {Pause ) I have to teach 
at the high school every day and then tutor until nighttime — that must 
be why I have these constant headaches, and my thoughts are already 
those of an old woman And really, during these four years I've been 
teaching. I've felt as if both strength and youth were leaving me — 
day by day, drop by drop And I have but one dream that grows and 
becomes stronger all the time — 

IRENE To go to Moscow To sell the house, to have done with every- 
thing here — and then, off to Moscow — 

OLGA Yes' To be off to Moscow, as quickly as possible (chebuty- 
KIN and TUZENBACH laugh ) 

IRENE Our brother will become a professor probably — ^he won’t go 
on living here at any rate But then, there’s the hitch about poor Mary — 
OLGA Mary can visit us in Moscow every year, and stay the whole 
summer ( mary is still softly whistling her song ) 

IRENE God willing, everything will work out right {Looks out of 
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the tvmdow ) Beautiful weather todsf I doa’t know what makes my 
soul feel so radiant' 1 remembered diis monung that it was my birth- 
day and suddenly felt joy, and recalled my childhood, when mother 
was still alive And what wonderful thoughts stirred me — ^what 
thoughts' 

OLGA You're all aglow today — you seem extraordinarily beautiful 
Mary is beautiful, too Andrew would look well, too, if it weren’t for 
his having filled out so much, it isn't at all becoming to him But I 
I’ve aged. I’ve lost a great deal of weight, it might be because I get 
angry at the girls in school 'There, today I'm free. I'm staying home — 
and my head doesn't ache, I feel I'm younger than 1 was yesterday 
I’m twenty-eight, but the only thing is Everything is for the 
best, everything comes from the hands of God — yet it seems to me if 
I were to marry and spend every day at home it would be much better 
{Pause ) I would love my husband 
TUZENBACH {to soLioNNYi) You talk such bosh — I’m fed up 
listening to you {Entering reception room ) Forgot to tell you Ver- 
shinin — that’s our new battery commander — will be paymg you a visit 
today {Stts down at ptano ) 

OLGA Oh, really’ I'm very glad to hear it 
IRENE Is he an old-man’ 

TUZENBACH No, he's not so very old Forty — or forty-five, at the 
most {Playing softly ) A fine fellow, to judge by appearances Not 
a fool, that's one thing sure Only he talks a lot 
IRENE Is he interesting’ 

TUZENBACH Yes, so-so — only he has a wife, a mother-in-law 
and two little girls A second marriage, at that He goes around paying 
calls, and everywhere he goes he tells them he has a wife and two little 
girls He'll say the same thing here, too His wife is some sort of a 
dim-wit, with a long girlish braid, she utters nothing but highfalutin 
sentiments, she philosophizes, and every so often stages an attempt 
at suicide— evidently to spite her husband Me, I'd have left a woman 
like that long ago, but he puts up with her and merely complains 
SOLIONNYI {entering from the dmmg room with chebutykin) 

I can make a lift of only fifty-five pounds with one hand, whereas I 
can lift one hundred and eighty pounds, or even two hundred and 
fifteen, if I use both hands. From this I conclude that two men ate not 
twice as strong as one, but three times as strong, or even stronger — 
CHEBUTYKIN {reading a newspaper as he walks along) "To stop 
falling hair a quarter of an ounce of naphthalene to half a bottle 
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of alcxihol . . . Dissolve and use daily . ” (ITratm; m * ntAe- 

book ) We'll make a note of it! {To souonnyi ) Well, now, I'm 
telling you you stick a small cork into a little bottle, and then pass 
a tiny glass tube through Then you take just the tiniest pinch of the 
' commonest, most ordinary alum — 

IRENE Chebutykin — darling Chebutykin' 

CHEBUTYKIN What IS it, my little girl, my dearest’ 

IRENE Tell me. why am I so happy today’ Just as though I were 
under sail, a blue sky spreads wide over me, with great white birds 
soaring Why is all this’ Why’ 

CHEBUTYKIN {kisstng her hands tenderly) My white bird 
IRENE When I awoke this morning and got up and washed, it sud- 
denly began to seem to me that eveiything in the world was clear, and 
that I knew the right way to live Darling, I know everything now 
Man must work, he must toil in the sweat of his brow, no matter who 
or what he may be, and in that alone do the meaning and purpose of 
his life lie, and of his happiness, his raptures How splendid it is to 
be a laborer who rises when it is barely light and breaks stones out 
in the street, or to be a shepherd, or a teacher teaching little children, 
or an engineer guiding a locomotive Good Lord — to be not only 

a man it's better to be an ox, it's better to be just a horse, as long 
as one works, than to be a young woman who gets up at noon, drinks 
coffee in bed, and then spends two hours primping Oh, how 

horrible that is' You know the thirst one occasionally feels during a 
hot spell’ Well, that's how compelling my newborn desire to work is 
And if 1 won't get up early and work hard, you can just drop me as 
a friend — 

CHEBUTYKIN {gently) I will, I will 

OLGA Father trained us to get up at seven Now Irene wakes up 
at seven — and lies in bed and broods over something or other until 
nine, at least And what a serious face she has' {Laughs ) 

IRENE You've gotten used to regarding me as a little girl, and it 
seems strange to you when my face is serious I am twenty' 

TUZENBACH This longing for toil — oh, my God, how I understand 
It' I haven't done an honest stitch of work in all my life I was born 
in Petersburg, that bleak and frivolously vain city, in a family which 
never knew what work meant or had the least notion of any cares I 
remember when I used to come home from my corps a flunky would 
pull off my boots for me, while I carried on like a crank and my mother 
watched me in reverent awe I was guarded from toil But they hardly 
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succeeded m safeguarding me— hardly! The tune is come, a juggernaut 
IS moving upon us, a great cleansing storm is brewing, which is coming 
and IS already near and will soon blow away from our social structure 
all sloth, and apathy, and prejudice against toil, and the rottenness of 
tedium I am going to work — and some twenty-five or thirty years froih 
now not a soul but will be working Not a soul' 

CHEBUTYKiN / won’t be 
TUZENBACH You don't count 

SOLIONNYI {to TUZENBACH) Twenty-five years from now you'll 
no longer be m this world — glory be to God In two or three years 
you 11 cash in from a stroke, or I’ll blow up and put a bullet through 
your forehead, my angel {Takes a perfume atomizer out of hts pocket 
and sprays hts shirt front and hands ) 

CHEBUTYKIN {laughing) But really, now. I’ve never worked at 
anything Soon as 1 left the university 1 didn't do another lick of work 
Why, I've never even read a single book through — all I read was 
newspapers {Takes another newspaper out of hts pocket ) There — 
I know from the papers that there was a certain writer, by the name 
of So-and-so — but hanged if I know just what it was he wrote 
God knows what it was {A knocking on the ceiling of the apartment 
below IS heard ) That's a signal for me to come down, someone must 
have come to see me I'll be back right away, just a little patience — 
{Exits hurriedly, grooming hts beard ) 

IRENE He must be up to something 

TUZENBACH Right' He went off with such a solemn expression — 
evidently he'll be back in a minute with a present for you 
IRENE How very provoking 

OLGA. Yes, It's dreadful He's always doing silly things like that 
MARY {reciting to heiself) "A green oak grows on a curved shore 
. A gold chain is about it wound A gold chain is about it 

wound " {Gets up, hums very softly ) 

OLGA You aren't at all in a jolly mood today, Mary (mary, still 
humming, puts on her hat ) Where are you off to^ 

MARY Home 

IRENE That's a peculiar way to act — 

TUZENBACH Leaving a birthday party like this 
MARY What’s the difference I’ll come this evening Good-by, 
dearest — {Kisses IRENE ) Again 1 wish you health — I wish you hap- 
piness Time was, when father was abve, that thirty or forty of his 
officers would come to us every time we had a birthday party and there 
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would be a great fuss, but todaf you can cnunt the guests on the fiogen 
of CHie band, and everything's as quiet as in a graveyard. I'm going 
I've got the blues today and I don't feel so chipper, so don't you mind 
me {Smtlmg through her tears ) We'll have a talk later on, but let 
it be good-by fot the present, darling — I want to crawl off somewhere 
IRENE {displeased) There, how you act — 

OLGA {crying in sympathy) I understand you, Mary 
SOUONNYI When a man philosophizes, you'll get philosophy — or 
sofdustry, at any rate, but when a woman philosophizes — or if two 
women have a go at it — then you get but I guess I'd better keep 
my fingers crossed' {Suits business to speech ) 

MARY Just what do you mean by that, you horrid, dreadful creature’ 
SOUONNYI Oh, not a thing' {Quoting ) "He had hardly made a 
sound when the bear struck him to the ground'" {Pause ) 

MARY {angrily, to olga) Do stop blubbering' 
anphissa {entering, to pherapont, who follows her in, carrying 
a birthday cake) This way, old-timer Come right in — your boots are 
dean enough {To Irene ) From the Town Couoal — from Protopo- 
pov A birthday cake, now 

IRENE Thank you — and thank him for me (Takes cake from 
PHERAPONT ) 
pherapont Eh’ 

IRENE {louder) Thank him for me' 

OLGA {to ANPHISSA) See that he gets some cake, nurse Go, Phera- 
pont, they'll give you some cake in the kitchen 
PHERAPONT Eh’ 

ANPHISSA Come on, Pherapont, old-timer — come on' {Exit, with 
PHERAPONT ) 

MARY I don't much like this Protopopov — this Michael, or what- 
ever his first name is You oughtn't to invite him 
IRENE I didn't 

MARY Well, that's fine {Enter chebutykin, followed by an 
ORDERLY carrying a silver samovar, there is a general expression of 
surprise and vexation ) 

OLGA {putting her hands up to hide her smile) A samovar' This 
IS awful' ( Goes toward table m dining room ) 

IRENE Chebutykin, darling, what are you up to’ 

TUZENBACH {laughing) I told you' 

CHEBUTYKIN My darlings, my beautiful girls, you're all I have, 
you're the dearest thmg in all this world to me I'll soon be sixty. I'm 
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an old man — a. lonely, insignificant old man. , Theie’s nothing 
woidi while about me save this love for you, and if it weren't for you 
I'd long since have put a stop to my cluttenAg up this earth . (To 
IRENE ) My darling, my httle girl, I've known you from the day you 
were born I dandled you 10 my arms I loved your mother, who 
IS now dead — 

IRENE But why such extravagant presents’ 

CHEBUTYKIN {through hts tears, with vexation) Extravagant pres- 
ents Oh, you' {To the ORDERLY, mdtcatmg table in dining 

room ) Put the samovar over there {Teasmgly mimicking IRENE ) 
Extravagant presents' (ORDERLY comes samovar into dining room, 
then exits ) 

AN PHISSA ( entering and passing through reception room ) Darlings, 
there's a strange colonel just come in He's already taken off his coat, 
children, and is heading this way Irene, dearest, do you be kind and 
a polite little girl {As she exits ) It's time for lunch long since — oh. 
Lord' 

TUZENBACH It must be Vershinin {As vershinin enters ) Lieu- 
tenant Gilonel Vershinin' 

VERSHININ {to MARY and IRENE) I have the honor of presenting 
myself I am Vershinin I am very, very happy to be with you at last 
How you girls have grown — my, my' 

IRENE Do be seated, please We're most delighted 
VERSHININ {jovially) 1 m most happy — most happy Yes — but 
there were three of you — all sisters I remember — three little girls I 
don't remember their faces any more, but I do remember very well that 
Colonel Proaorov, your father, had three little girls, and that I saw 
them with my own eyes How time does fly' My, my, how it does fly' 
TUZENBACH Colonel Vershinin hails from Moscow 
IRENE From Moscow’ You're from Moscow’ 

VERSHININ Yes, that's where I’m from Your late father com- 
manded a battery there while I was an officer in the same brigade {To 
MARY ) Your face, now — I do remember it a little, I think 
MARY Yet I don’t remember you' 

IRENE Olga' Olga' {Calling into the dining room ) Olga, do come 
here' (01 ga enters the reception room from the dmmg room IRENE 
addresses her, with an introductory gesture toward VERSHININ ) The 
Colonel, It turns out, is from Moscow 

VERSHININ You must be Olga, then — the eldest And you 

are Mary And you are Irene, the youngest — 
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OLGA. You are from Moscow> 

VERSHININ Yes I not only studied in Moscow but began my service 
there, I served there for a long time, at last I got the ^ttery here — 
had myself transferred here, as you see I don't remember you, to tell 
the truth, all I do remember is that there were three of you — three 
sisters Your father, however, has remained m my memory, there, I 
have but to shut my eyes, and I see him as plain as if he were standing 
before me I used to call on you in Moscow — 

OLGA I thought I remembered everybody, but now — 

VERSHININ My first name is Alexander — 

IRENE So you come from Moscow what a surprise' 

OLGA Why, we're going to move there 

IRENE We ought to be there by autumn — we think It’s our native 
city — we were born there, all of us On Old Basmannaya Street — ^ 
{Both IRENE and OLGA laugh for )oy ) 

MARY What an unexpected find — somebody from our home town 
(Becoming animated ) I've recalled it all now' Don t you remember, 
Olga, how we used to talk of the "lovelorn Major " in our house’ You 
were a lieutenant at the time and in love with some girl or other, and, 
for some reason, everybody was teasing you by calling you "Major" — 
VERSHININ (laughing) That's it, that’s it' The "lovelorn Major” — 
that’s just how it was — 

MARY You had only a mustache then Oh, how you have aged ' 

(Plaintively ) How you have aged' 

VERSHININ Yes When I was called the "lovelorn Major” I 

was still young, I was in love Things are different now 

OLGA But you haven t a single gray hair yet' You’ve grown older — 
but you aren't old yet 

VERSHININ Just the same. I’m going on forty-three Did you leave 
Moscow long ago’ 

IRENE Eleven years ago There, now, Mary — what are you crying 
for, you funny girl’ (Through her owri tears ) First thing you know. 
I’ll start crying, too 

MARY I don’t mean anything by it (To Vershinin ) And what 
street did you live on’ 

VERSHININ On Old Basmannaya 
OLGA Why, so did we — 

VERSHININ At one tune I lived on German Street — just a stroll to 
the Red Barracks There’s a gloomy bridge on the way, the water under 
the bndge is noisy You’d get downhearted if you were all alone 
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{Pause ) But here — ^how wide, how full the river is! A wonderful 
nver' 

OLGA Yes — only it’s so cold here It's so cold here, and then there 
are the mosquitoes — 

VERSHININ Oh, come now' There’s such a hearty, fine, Slavic climate 
here A forest, a river — and there are birches, too The dear birches, 
so demure — 1 love them more than all the other trees It’s fine living 
here Only it's so odd that the nearest railroad station is all of fourteen 
miles from here And nobody can tell you why that’s so 

SOLIONNYI But / can tell you why {All look at htm ) It’s because 
if the station were near it wouldn’t be far, and if it’s far, then it means 
that it isn’t near — 

TUZENBACH {breaking the awkward silence) He’s quite a wit 

OLGA {to VERSHININ) Now I’ve also remembered you Yes, I re- 
member you 

VERSHININ I knew your mother 

CHEBUTYKIN A fine soul she was — may the Kingdom of Heaven 
be hers 

IRENE Mamma's buried in Moscow 

OLGA At the New Nunnery of the Virgin — 

MARY Just imagine — I m already beginning to forget her face And 
in just the same way people will fail to remember us They, too, will 
forget 

VERSHININ Yes They'll forget For such is our fate, there’s no help 
for it That which to us seems serious, significant, of the utmost im- 
portance — the time will come, and it will be forgotten, or will seem 
of no importance whatsoever ( Pause ) And — this is interesting — we 
can't at all tell now just what, precisely, will be considered exalted, 
important, and what will be considered pathetic, ludicrous For in- 
stance, didn't the discoveries of Copernicus or, let’s say, of Columbus, 
seem at first unnecessary, ludicrous, while some empty-headed twaddle, 
written by some crackpot or other, seemed to be the eternal truth’ And 
it can come to pass that our life today, to which we reconale ourselves 
so, will in time seem strange, cumbersome, stupid, far from clean — 
even sinful, perhaps — 

TUZENBACH Who knows’ But still, it may be that this very life 
of ours will be styled exalted and that it will be honored in memory 
There are no tortures now, no wholesale executions, no invasions 
yet at the same time how much suffering there is' 

SOLIONNYI {m a high-pitched voice and clowning through the mo- 
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tfont of throwing chtcken-feeJ) Here, chick, chide, chick' You don't 
have to feed the Baron-— just let him spout philosophy — 

TUZENBACH Let me alone — I beg of you (Moves to another seat ) 
And, after all, you are very boring 

SOLIONNYI ( tn the same htgh- pitched voice and repeating business) 
Here, chick, chick, chick' 

TUZENBACH (to VERSHININ) The sufferings we see today — and 
there are so many of them' — nevertheless testify to a certain uplift in 
morals to which soaety has already attained — 

VERSHININ Yes, yes, of course 

CHEBUTYKIN You have just said, Baron, that our life will be called 
exalted, but, just the same, people are so mean-spirited, so small — 
( Getting up ) Just see how small 1 am If only to console me, you must 
say that my life is an exalted, comprehensible thing (A violin, playing 
a hackneyed classic none too brilliantly, is heard, off ) 

MARY That’s Andrew playing — our brother 

IRENE He's the scholar of the family He'll be a professor — prob- 
ably Papa was a military man, but his son has chosen scholarship as 
a career — 

MARY At father's wish 

OLGA We teased him to death today He’s a little in love, I think — 
IRENE With one of the local girls She’ll be paying us a visit today, 
in all probability 

MARY My, how she dresses' It isn’t merely bad taste, or being be- 
hind the fashion — she’s just plain pathetic Last time it was some sort 
of a weird, bright, yellowish skirt, with such vulgar, skimpy trimming 
— and topped off with a red blouse' And her cheeks are scrubbed — 
positively scrubbed Andrew isn’t really in love — I can’t admit that, 
for, after all, he has taste — but he’s simply teasing us, just so, clowning 
around I heard yesterday that she’s going to marry Protopopov, the 
Chairman of the Town Council And that would be just too perfect 
(Calling at one of the side doors ) Andrew, come in here' Just for a 
minute, dear' ( Andrew enters ) 

OLGA This IS my brother, Andrew 

VERSHININ (bowing) Lieutenant Colonel Vershinin, 

ANDREW (teluming the bow and mopping his forehead) You ha/e 
come to take command of the battery here’ 

OLGA Just imagine, Andrew — the Colonel is from Moscow' 
ANDREW Really’ In that case I felicitate you — my dear little sisteci 
won’t give you much test 
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VERSHININ: I’ve already succeeded in bonog your sisters. 

IRENE Just look at this photogra|di frame Andrew gave me as a 
present today' (Shows gtmcrack frame to VERSHININ ) He made it all 
1^ himself. 

VERSHININ (examinmg the frame, and hardly knowing what com- 
ment to make) Yes it’s quite — 

IRENE And that little frame there, over the piano — he made that, 
too ( ANDREW, with a gesture of annoyance and self-depreciation, edges 
away ) 

OLGA He's not only the scholar of the family buf also plays the 
violin and turns out all sorts of things with a jigsaw — in a word, he’s 
handy all around Don’t go, Andrew' ’That’s a habit of his — always 
going off by himself Gmie over here' (MARY and IRENE, laughing, 
lake ANDREW by the arms and bring him back ) 

MARY ODme on, come on' 

ANDREW Do let me alone, please 

MARY What a funny fellow' Why, we used to call the Colonel the 
"lovelorn Major" — and he was never the least bit angry 
VERSHININ Not in the least' 

MARY Well, I want to call you the "lovelorn fiddler”' 

IRENE Or the "lovelorn professor ” 

OLGA He's in love' Our Andrew’s in love' 

IRENE (applauding) Bravo, bravo' Bis' Our Andrew’s in love' 
CHEBUTYKIN (approaching ANDREW from behind and putting both 
arms around his waist) " ’Tis but for love that Nature us created'" 
(Laughs loudly, he is still carrying a newspaper around with him ) 
ANDREW TTiere, that'll do, that 11 do — (Mops his face ) I haven’t 
slept a wink all night, and right now Tm ndt entirely myself, so to say 
I read until four and then lay down — but it wasn't much use I kept 
thinking of one thing and another — and suddenly it was day — breaking 
early, with the sunlight simply streaming into the bedroom (Irrele 
vantly, after a brief but awkward pause ) Dunng the summer, while 
I’m here, Td like to translate a certain book from the English 
VERSHININ Why, do you know English’ 

ANDREW Yes Father — God test his soul' — simply overwhelmed 
us with education It's both amusing and silly, yet I must confess that 
after his death I really began to put on weight, and now you see me 
grown actually fat m a single year, just as if my body had been released 
from under a crushing weight 111011115 to Father my sisters and I know 
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Frendi, German, and English — ^while Irene kmws Italian as well. But 
at what a cost all that was attained' 

MARY To know three extra languages in thin town is an uncalled- 
for luxury And not a luxury, even, but some sort of an imcalled-for 
appendage — like an extra finger on each hand, let's say know such 
a great deal that is superfluous* 

VERSHININ There, now' (Laughing ) So you know a great deal 
that IS superfluous, do you’ It seems to me that there isn’t — and that 
there can't be — any town so dull and dismal that it would find an 
intelligent, cultured person unnecessary Let's suppose that among the 
population of a hundred thousand in this town — which is backward 
and crude, of course — there are only three such persons as yourselves. 
It goes without saying that you'll never overcome the bemghted mass 
surrounding you, during the course of your lifetime you will, little 
by little, have to retreat and become lost in this horde of a hundred 
thousand, life will stifle you, but still you shall not vanish, shall not 
remain utterly without influence, after you there will appear six others, 
perhaps, such as yourselves, then twelve, and so on, until at last such 
people as yourselves will become the majority In two or three hundred 
years life on this earth will become unimaginably splendid, amazing 
Man has need of such a life, and if it doesn’t exist as yet he must 
nevertheless have a premonition of it, must await it, dream of it, 
prepare for it. he must, toward that end, both perceive and know more 
than his grandsire and his sire perceived and knew (Laughs ) And 
yet you complain that a great deal of what you know is superfluous' 
MARY (taking off her hat) I’m staying for lunch 
IRENE (wttha stgh) Really, somebody ought to write all this down 
(ANDREW IS no longer on, having gone off un perceived ) 

TUZENBACH After many years, you say, life on this earth will be 
splendid, amazing That’s true enough Yet to have some share in it 
now, even though remotely, one must prepare for it, one must work — 
VERSHININ (getting up) Yes But, I say, what a lot of flowers you 
have here' (Looks about him ) And a wonderful home I envy you' 
Why, all my life I’ve had to knock around in miserable flats, with just 
a chair or two, a sofa, and stoves that are forever smoking That’s pre- 
cisely what has been lacking in my life — flowers such as these (Rub- 
bing hts hands ) Oh, well, what does it matter' 

TUZENBACH Yes, one must work I’ll bet you’re thuiking it’s the 
Teuton in me, turned soft and sentimental But I give you my word. 


Dl> X 
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I'm a Russian and can't even spieak German My father belonged to the 
Orthodox Church . (Pause) 

VERSHININ (pacing the floor) I often think what if one were to 
begin his life all over again — and consaously, at that? What if the first 
life, already lived through, were merely a rough draft, so to say, while 
the other were a clean copy’ Then every man jack of us. I’m thinking, 
would strive, first of all, not to repeat himself, at the least, he would 
create a different life-setting for himself, he would create for himself 
a home such as this, with flowers, with plenty of light I have a 

wife and two little girls, besides that, my wife is a delicate creature, 
and so on and so on Well, now, if I were to live my life all over again, 
from scratch, I wouldn't marry — never, never' 

KUlyghin (entering and approaching IRENE — he is in a uniform 
jfock coat) My dear sister — for I consider you such — permit me to 
congratulate you on your birthday and to wish you, in all sincerity, and 
from the very bottom of my heart, health, and all that a girl of your 
years may wish for And, likewise, to offer you this book {Hands 
a book ) A Brief History of our High School for the last fifty years — 
written by myself A most trifling book, composed for lack of anything 
better to do — but you read it just the same Greetings, gentlemen' (To 
VERSHININ ) My name is Kulyghin, I am an instructor at the high 
school here Also one of the town’s officials (To Irene ) In this book 
you will find a list of all those who have graduated from our high school 
during the last fifty years Tea, quod potw, fac/ant mehota potentes 
(Kisses UfCS.'C ) 

IRENE Why, you already gave me one of these books — at Easter 
KULYGHIN (laughing) You don t say' In that case, let me have it 
back — or, better still, give it to the Colonel Do take it. Colonel You’ll 
read it some day when you re bored 

VERSHININ (taking the proffered hook from IRENE) Thank you 
(As he gets ready to leave ) I'm most happy to have- made your ac- 
quaintance — ■ 

OLGA You aren’t leaving? You mustn t — you mustn’t' 

IRENE You'll stay for lunch Please' 

OLGA I implore you' 

VERSHININ (with a bow) Apparently I've dropped in on your 
birthday party Forgive me for not felicitating you, I didn’t know 
(Goes off with OLGA into the dining room ) 

KULYGHIN Today, ladies and gentlemen, is Sunday — the day of 
rest Let us rest, then, let us make merry, each one in keeping with his 
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or lier years and position Rugs ought to be removed for the summer 
and put away till winter It might be advisable to use insecticide on 
them, or naphthalene The Romans were a stalwart race, because they 
knew how to toil — and also how to test, they believed in mens Sana 
in cor pore sano Their life followed certain recognized forms As the 
Director of out school puts it "The chief thing in every life is the form 
it takes " That which loses its form comes to its end — and the same 
holds tfue in our everyday life as well (Takes mart around the waist, 
laughing as he does so ) Mary loves me My wife loves me And the 
curtains also ought to be put away, together with the rugs I’m feeling 
gay today, I am in excellent spirits Mary, we have a date at the Direc- 
tor’s at four today A walking trip is being arranged for the instructors 
and their families 
MARY I’m not going 

KULYGHIN (in a hurt tone) Why not, Mary darling^ 

MARY I'll tell you about it later — (Angrily ) All right. I’ll go, only 
get away from me, please' (Walks away from kulyghin ) 

KULYGHIN And after that we’ll spend the evening at the Director’s 
Despite the poor state of his health, this man strives, first and foremost, 
to be social An excellent, radiant personality A splendid fellow 
Yesterday, after the conference, he said to me ’I am tired, Theodore — 
tired' ’ {Look! at wall clock, then at hn waich ) ’Yes,’’ he says, "I am 
tired'" — just like that (Vtohn plays, off ) 

OLGA Ladies and gentlemen, come to lunch, if you please' And 
don’t overlook the cake' 

KULYGHIN Ah, Olga darling — my darling' Yesterday I worked 
from early morning until late at night and became ever so tired — yet 
today I fc-el happy (Goes into dming room, toward table ) Yes, dar- 
Iing 

CHEDUTYi'.IN (putting newspaper m his pocket and grooming 
beard) Cake, did you say-* Splendid' 

MARY ( iteinly, to chebutykin) Only watch out — don’t you drink 
a drop today Do you hear^ Drink is bad for you 

chebutykin Oh, now' That s all over and done with as far as I’m 
concerned It’s two years now since I've gone on a bender (Impa- 
tiently ) Eh, sweetheart — what difference docs it make^ 

MARY Just the same, don't you dare to drink Don’t you dare' (An- 
grily, but low enough for her husband not to heat ) Damn' Another 
evening of unmitigated boredom at the Director’s' 

TUZENBACH I Wouldn’t go, in your place And that’s that 
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CHEBUryKiN Don’t you gp, sveet 

MARY It’s aJI very well for you to say "Don’t go”. . . What a 
confounded, unbearable life' (Goes into dmtng room ) 

CHEBUTYKIN {walking over to her) Oh, I wouldn’t say that! 
SOLIONNYI {passing mto dmtng room) Here — chick, chick, 

chick' 

TUZENBACH {to soLiONNYi) There, that’s enough Thafll do 
SOLIONNYI Here, chick, chick, chick’ 

KULYGHIN {jovially) Your health. Colonel' I am a pedagogue, and 
one of the family here — Mary’s husband She’s a good soul — a very 
good soul — 

VERSHININ {indicating one of the bottles on the table) I’ll have 
some of that dark stuff — {Drinks ) Your health' (To olga ) I feel 
so hne here— {Only Irene and tuzenbach remain tn the reception 
room now ) 

IRENE Mary isn t her own self today She married Kulyghm when 
she was only eighteen, and he seemed the wisest of men to her But 
things don't look the same now He may be the kindest of men — but 
not the wisest 

OLGA {impatiently) Andrew' Do come out at last' 

ANDREW Right away {Enters and goes to table ) 

TUZENBACH (/o IRENE) What are you thinking oP 
IRENE Oh, nothing in particular I not only dislike but actually fear 
this Solionnyi He never says anything but stupid things — 

TUZENBACH He ts a queer duck I feel sorry for him and vexed at 
the same time — but sorry, mostly He strikes me as being shy When- 
ever we're alone he can be very intelligent and kind, but in society 
he's a brute and a bully Don't go now, let them get seated in the mean- 
time Let me be near you for a while What are you thinking of^ 
{Pause ) You aren't twenty. I'm not thirty yet How many years still 
remain ahead of us — a long, long succession of days, filled with my 
love for you — 

IRENE Don't speak of love to me, Nicholas 

TUZENBACH (disregarding her words) Mine is a passionate long- 
ing for life, for struggle, for toil, and this longing in my soul is blended 
with love of you, Irene, and, as if by design, you are splendid and 
beautiful, and life, too, seems to me splendid and beautiful' What are 
you thinking of^ 

IRENE Dfe IS splendid and beautiful, you say Yes — but what if it 
only seems so^ Life hasn’t been splendid and beautiful to us three 
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sisters ^et, it has been stifling us, as if it were a patch of weeds. . 
Why, I am actually m tears — and that’s entirely uncalled for — {Dabs 
her face qmckly, smiles ) One must toil — toil That’s why we’re down 
at the mouth and have such a gloomy outlook on life — because we don’t 
know what toil means We were begotten of people who despised toil — 
NATHALIE {entering — she has^ on a pink dress, but thi sash ts 
green) What — sitting down tolunch already’ I must be late' {Throws 
a fleeting glance in a mirror, pnmps ) My hair isn’t done so badly, 
I think — {Catching sight of Irene ) Irene, darling' Qingratulations! 
{Ktsses her, hard and lingeringly ) You’ve so many guests here 
really, I feel out of place How d'you do, Baron' 

OLGA {stepping into the reception room) Well, if it isn’t Nathalie, 
at last' How are you, dear' {They kiss ) 

NATHALIE Congratulations' But you have so many people here 
1 feel horribly embarrassed — 

OLGA Come, now' We’re all friends here (Sotto voce, shocked ) 
Why, you're wearmg a green sash, actually' My dear, that isn’t at all 
nice' 

NATHAUE Why, IS that a bad omen’ 

OLGA No, it’s simply unbecoming and . odd, somehow — 
NATHALIE (/« a Weepy voice) Really’ But then, it isn’t really 
green . It’s an off-shade, rather — {Followt olga into dining 
room IRENE and TUZENBACH also pin the others, leaving the recep- 
tion room deserted All in the dining room sit down to lunch ) 
KULYGHIN Here’s wishing you a fine young man, Irene Time you 
were getting married. 

chebutykin And here’s wishing you a nice young man, too, 
Nathalie 

KULYGHIN Nathalie already has a nice young man 
MARY {rapping a fork against her plaSe) Guess I may as well toss 
off a little drink, too We live but once, whatever our life may be 
like' Let 'er np' 

KULYGHIN You wouldn’t get more than D in conduct 
VERSHININ I say, this is a fine liqueur What is it made of? 
SOLIONISTYI Cockroaches 

IRENE {in a tearful voice) Ugh' Ugh' How disgusting’ 

OLGA We’re having roast turkey and apple pie for supper Glory 
E>e, I'm home all day today, and all evemng . Come tonight, 
gentlemen 

VERSHININ Permit me to come torught, too' 
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IRENE By ail means 

Nathalie There's nothing formal about the people here. 
CHEBUTYKIN " 'Tis but for love diat Nature us created’” {Laughs ) 
ANDREW (angrily) Do stop it, all of you’ I'm surprised you aren't 
fed up with all this (Enter phedotk, with camera, and rode, carry- 
ing a large basket of flowers ) 

PHEDOTIK I say, they're already having lunch 
RODE (boomtngly, and lisping) Already at lunch> Yes, so they 
are' 

PHEDOTIK Hold it for just a minute’ (Snaps a picture ) One’ Hold 
It just a little longer — (Snaps another picture ) Two’ Now I'm all 
done’ (PHEDOTIK and rode pick up the basket and go into dining 
room, where they are met with noisy greetings ) 

RODE (hoomingly) I congratulate you’ I wish you the best of 
everything — oh, just everything’ The weather is positively charming 
today — simply perfection itself I spent the whole morning hiking 
with the high-school lads I am the physical culture instructor at the 
h.gh school, you know 

PHEDOTIK (as he snaps IRENE) You may move now — it's perfectly 
all right You look so intriguing today (Taking a humming top out 
of his pocket ) Here's a humming top for you, by the way It has a 
wonderful sound 

IRENE Why, how charming' 

MARY "A green oak grows on a curved shore . A gold chain 
IS about It wound A gold chain is about it wound — ” (In a 

weepy voice ) Oh, why do I keep on saying that^ Those lines have 
been haunting me ever since morning — 

KULYCHIN There are thirteen at table' 

RODE (boamingly) Come, ladies and gentlemen, can it be possible 
that you attach any significance to superstitions’ (General laughter ) 
KULYCHIN If there are thirteen at table, it means that some people 
in love are present (To chebutykin ) Can it be you, by any chance’ 
( General laughter ) 

CHEBUTYKIN I am an old Sinner but just why Nathalie should 

be so confused — well, that's something I absolutely cannot understand' 
(Loud laughter Nathalie dashes out of the dinmg room, with 
ANDREW after her ) 

ANDREW Come, now, don't pay any attention to them' Wait' Hold 
on, 1 beg you — 

NATHALIE I’m ashamed I don't know what's come over me — 
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but they're makiag a laughingstock out of me My leaving the table 
just now was impolite, but I couldn't help it ... I couldn't — 
{Bunes her face in her hands ) 

ANDREW Dearest, I beg you, I implore you, don't exate yourself 
I assure you they're merely joking — out of the kindness of their 
hearts My dear, my beautiful one, they're all kind, all sincere, and 
they love both of us Come over here to the window where they can't 
see us — {Looks about him ) 

NATHALIE I am SO unused to society' 

ANDREW Oh, youth — wonderful, gloriously beautiful youth' My 
dear, my beautiful one — don't upset yourself so' Believe me — I want 
you to believe I feel so fine, my soul is filled with love, with 

ecstasy Oh, nobody can see us' Nobody' Why — just why — I fell 

in love with you, or when I fell in love with you oh, I can't 
understand any of it' My dear, my sweet, my pure one — be my wife' 
I love you — 1 love you as no one has ever loved anyone before — 
( T hey kiss PHEDOTIK and RODE enter and, catching sight of NATHALIE 
and ANDREW kissing, stop short ) 

Curtain 


ACT 1 , Scene 2 


Same as Scene 1 

About two years later 

An accordeon is playing, off, evidently out of doors, so softly that 
it can hardly be heaid 

No lights 

NATHALIE (entering with a candle, tn a bouse robe, crossing over 
to the door of Andrew's room and pausing there) What are you 
doing, Andrew^ Reading^ It s ail right — don't mind little me, I merely 
looked in — (Goes to opposite door, opens tt, peeps in, then shuts tt 
again ) I'm afraid of a fire — 

ANDREW (entering, with a book in his hand) What are you doing, 
Nathalie^ 

NATHALIE Just looking around — I'm afraid of a fire It's Shrove- 
tide now, the servants are all dizzy — first thing you know something 
may happen Yesterday, around midnight, I was passing through the 
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dining room — and there was a candle burning. And, no matter how I 
tried, I couldn't get at who had left it burning like that' (Settmg down 
her candle ) What time is it’ 

ANDREW {glancing at his watch) Quarter past eight 
NATHALIE Olga and Irene aren't home yet Still out, Workmg all 
the tune, the poor darlings Olga and her Pedagogical Counal, Irene 
and her telegraph office — {Sighs ) This morning I said to your sister 
"Irene, darling," I said, "you must take care of yourself " But she 
won't even listen A quarter past eight, you say’ I'm afraid our Bobby 
isn’t at all well Why does his skin feel so cold? Yesterday he ran a 
temperature, but today he's cold all over I'm so frightened' 

ANDREW It isn't anything, Nathalie The boy is all right 
NATHALIE Just the same, maybe we'd better put him on a diet 
I'm afraid And tonight I heard them saying some maskers were ex- 
pected It would be better if they didn't come, Andrew 

ANDREW Really, I don't know After all, they were asked to come 
NATHALIE This morning, when our little baby boy woke up, he 
looked at me — and suddenly smiled' That means he must have recog- 
nized me "Bobby," I said to him, "how are you’ How are you, dar- 
ling’" And did he laugh' Children know what's what — they know 
right well So that's settled, then, Andrew — I'll tell them not to let the 
maskers in 

ANDREW {hesitatingly) Why, it all depends on what my sisters 
want to do They're in authority here 

NATHALIE ITiey'll agree, too— I'll tell them They're kindhearted — 
{Leaving ) I ordered some buttermilk for supper The doctor says 
you ought to have nothing but buttermilk, otherwise you'll never 
reduce {Pausing ) Bobby's skin feels so cold I'm afraid he's cold m 
his room, most likely He ought to be moved to another room — until 
the weather gets warmer, at least Irene’s room, for instance, is just 
the very thing for a baby, it isn't the least bit damp, and it gets the sun 
all day long I must speak to her, she can share Olga’s room for the 
tune being It won't matter, really, she’s away all day, she merely 
sleeps here {Pause ) Andrew, darling, why don't you say some- 

thing’ 

ANDREW Oh, it's nothing, 1 was just thinking Besides, there’s really 
nothing to say — 

NATHALIE Oh there’s something I wanted to tell you 
Oh, yes — Pherapont is waiting, he came from the Town Counal and 
asked to see you 
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AtfOKEV {yawntng) Qllhimin (fxi/NATHAUE ANDREW, 
mg over the candle Nathalie has left behind, reads hts booki PHERA- 
PONT enters, he ts in an old, tattered coat, with the collar turned up, 
his ears are tied around with a bandanna ANDREW looks up ) How 
are you, old friend? What was it you wanted to see me about? 

PHERAPONT The Chairman sent along this book and some papers 
or other Here you are — {Hands Andrew a ledger and a large bulg- 
ing envelope ) 

ANDREW Thanks That's fine But how is it you didn't get here 
earlier? Why, it’s going on nine now 

PHERAPONT Eh? 

ANDREW {louder) I’m saying you’ve come late — it s going on nine 
now 

PHERAPONT Sure enough It was still light, though, when I got 
here, but they wouldn’t let me see you ’ Master’s busy,” they kept 
on tellin’ me ”Oh, well, it don’t matter,” thinks I ' If he’s busy, he’s 
busy, I ain’t in no hurry to get anywheres ” {Under the impression that 
ANDREW ts asking hm something ) Eh? 

ANDREW It’s nothing {Riffling the pages of hts book ) Tomorrow's 
Friday, and we really have no meeting, but I’ll go anyway It’ll give 
me something to do It's so boring to stay at home — {Pause ) Oh, 
grandpa, how strangely life changes — how life takes you in' Today, 
out of sheer boredom, for sheer lack of anything to do, I picked up this 
book — nothing more than old lectures at the university' — and I had 
to laugh Good Lord' I am Secretary of the Town Council, that 

same Council over which Protopopov presides, I am Secretary now, 
and the utmost I can hope for is to become an actual member of that 
Council' I am to be a member of the Town Council — I, who every 
night dream that I am a professor at the University of Moscow, a cele- 
brated scholar of whom all Russia is proud' 

PHERAPONT I couldn’t rightly tell you My hearin’s not so 

good now — 

ANDREW If your hearing were all it should be, perhaps I wouldn’t 
be talking like this before you Yet talk to someone I must — but my 
wife doesn’t understand, and as for my sisters. I’m afraid of them for 
some reason — afraid that they’ll make fun of me, will humiliate me 
I’m not a drinking man. I’m not fond of hanging around bars, 
but what a thrill I would get right now just from sitting a while at 
Tyestov’s, in Moscow, or at the Moscow Grand Cafe, old-timer' 

PHERAPONT Speakm’ of Moscow — a contractor feller was tellin’ us 
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at the Counal the other day that there was some merchants or other 
in Moscow that threw a pancake party, well, now, one of 'em et forty 
of them pancakes m a row, and he just up and died, it seems like Forty, 
it may h^e been, or maybe even fifty I disremember which 

ANDREW In Moscow you can sit m the enormous dining room of 
some restaurant, nobody knows you and you don't know anybody, yet 
at the same time you don't feel yourself a stranger But here you know 
everybody and everybody knows you, yet you’re a stranger — a stranger 
A stranger, and all alone — 

PHERAPONT Eh’ {Pause ) And the same contractor feller was tellm' 
us — mebbe he's lyin', at that — that there s a great, big cable stretched 
right acrosst all of Moscow — 

ANDREW What in the world for’ 

PHERAPONT I couldn t lightly say That’s whit the contractor feller 
was tellin' us 

ANDREW Nonsense {Turning the pages of his book ) Were you 
ever m Moscow? 

PHERAPONT {after a pause) No, I weren't God hasn’t dealt me 
any such hand as that {Pause ) Can I go’ 

ANDREW You may Good-by {Exit PHERAPONT ) You’ll come to- 
morrow and pick up these papers . You may go now {Looking 
up from hts book at last ) Why, he’sgone' {Doorbell rings ) Yes, that’s 
how things go {Stretches himself and shuffles off listlessly into 

his own room A nurse is singing, off, evidently lulling a child to 
sleep Enter MARY and Vershinin A httle later, as they are talking, 
a MAID enters and lights candles and a lamp ) 

MARY I don’t know {Pause ) I really don’t know Of course, habit 
plays an important part After father died, for instance for a long 
hme we could not get used to the fact that we no longer had orderlies 
But even aside from habit, it seems to me that it's simply a sense of 
justice which speaks within me Perhaps it may not hold true in other 
places, but in our town the most decent, the finest, and best-educated 
people are army men 

VERSHININ I’m thirsty I wouldn’t mind having tea 
MARY {glancing at her watch) It will be served soon I was married 
off when I was eighteen, and I was awed by my husband because he was 
a teacher, whereas 1 was just out of high school At that time he seemed 
to me awfully erudite, clever, and important But now, unfortunately, 
things aren't Lke that 

VERSHININ Yes I see 
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MARV I’m not referring to my husband — ^I’ve grown used to hun. 
But, in general, there are so many boorish, unpleasant, uncultured 
people among the avilians Boorishness upsets me, it offends me; I 
suffer when I see someone lacking tact, lacking gentleness or polite- 
ness Whenever I chance to be among teachers — my husband's col- 
leagues — why, I simply suffer 

VERSHININ Yes But it seems to me that there isn’t any dif- 

ference, that civilians and military men are just about equally mterest- 
ing — at least in this town' If you'll listen to a local intellectual, whether 
he IS a civilian or a military man, all you’ll learn is that he’s at the end 
of his rope about his wife, that he is at the end of his rope about his 
household, that he is at the end of his rope about his property, that 
he IS at the end of his rope about his horses An exalted plane of 
thought IS inherent in the highest degree in the Russian — but tell me, 
\ hy does he strike such a low mark in life^ Why? 

MARY Yes — why? 

VERSHININ Why IS he at the end of his rope about his children, 
.'.bout his wife? And why are his wife and children at the end of their 
rope about him? 

MARY You are a little out of sorts today 

VERSHININ Perhaps I haven’t had lunch yet — haven’t eaten a thing 
since morning One of my daughters is ailing a little, and when my 
little girls are ailing I am overwhelmed with anxiety, my conscience 
tortures me because I have given them such a mother as theirs Oh, if 
you just could have seen her today' What a paltry creature' We started 
squabbling at seven in the morning and at nine I slammed the door 
and left {Pause ) I never speak of all this, and it’s strange that 1 should 
complain only to you (Kisses her hand ) Don’t be angry at me I have 
nobody — nobody' — but you — (Pause ) 

MARY What a noise the fire makes' Jijst before Father died, the 
chimney in our house was humming There, just like that 

VERSHININ Are you superstitious? 

MARY Yes 

VERSHININ That’s Strange (Xmer Aer You are a glorious, 
wonderful woman Glorious, wonderful' It’s dark here — yet I can see 
how your eyes sparkle — 

MARY (changing her seat) It’s lighter here — 

VERSHININ I am in love — in love — in love' I love your eyes, every 
movement you make, which I see m my dreams Glorious, 

wonderful woman' 
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MARY {laughing softly) When 70 U speak to me like that I laugh, 
even though 1 feel fnghtened Don't say such things again, 1 beg you — 
{la an undertone ) But no — go on What difference does it make 

to me — (Buries her face in her hands ) What difference does it make 
to me Somebody’s coming this way — speak of somethmg else — 
(dune and tuzenbach enter through dining room ) 

TUZENBACH 1 have a three-stoiy family name They call me Baron 
Tuzenbach-Krone-Altschauer, but I am a Russian and of the Orthodox 
Church, just as you are There is very little that is German left m me — 
unless It be the perseverance, the persistence with which I haunt you 
I see you home every tught — 

IRENE How tired I am' 

TUZENBACH And I'll be calling for you at the telegraph office and 
seeing you home every single day. I’ll keep it up for ten years, for 
twenty years — until you drive me away — {Joyfully, catching sight of 
MARY and VERSHININ ) There you are' How are you^ 

IRENE Well, I'm home at last {To mary ) Just a little while ago 
a lady came into the office to send a telegram to her brother in Saratov 
— ^her son died today — and she couldn’t, for the life of her, remember 
her brother’s address So in the end I sent the message off without any 
street number — just to Saratov Crying, she was And, for no reason 
at all, I became rude to her "I’m busy'” I told her The whole thing 
was so stupid — Is it tonight the maskers are coming’ 

MARY Yes 

IRENE {sinking into an armchair) I want to rest a little I'm all m 
TUZENBACH {with a Smile) When you come home from work you 
seem such a young, unhappy little thing' {Pause ) 

IRENE I’m all in No, I don’t like the telegraph office — I don’t 
like it 

MARY You’ve lost weight {Whistles under her breath ) 

You’ve grown younger — and at the same time you’re looking like a 
tomboy 

TUZENBACH It’s because of the way she does her hair 
IRENE I’ll have to look for another job, this one isn’t at all to my 
taste That which 1 wanted so much, that which 1 dreamed of, is the 
very thing lacking about it Toil without poetry, without ideals — 
{Knocking from the floor below ) That’s Etoctor Chebutykin knock- 
ing' {To TUZENBACH ) Be a good fellow — answer him I can’t 
I’m all in (tuzenbach knocks on floor ) He’ll be up right away 
We ought to take certain measures Yesterday the Doctor and our 
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Andrew were at the dub and lost at cards again They say Andrew 
lost two hundred 

MARY {apathetically) Well, what arc we to do this tune? 

IRENE He lost two weeks ago, he lost last December If only he 
would lose everything as quickly as possible we might get out of this 
town Good Lord, I dream of Moscow every night. I’ve simply gone 
mad on the subject {Laughs ) We're going there in June, and until 
June there's still — February, March, Apnl, May — almost half a year' 
MARY The main thing is, Nathalie mustn't find out about the money 
Andrew lost 

IRENE I don't think that will make much difference to her 
(CHEBUTYKlN, obvtously fust Up from an after-dinner nap, enters the 
dining room, he grooms his heard, then sits down at the table and 
takes a newspaper out of his pocket ) 

MARY There, he's arnved Has he paid his rent^ 

IRENE {laughing) No He hasn't paid a copper in eight months 
Forgotten all about it, evidently 

MARY {laughing in her turn) With what dignity he sits there' 
{All laugh Pause ) 

IRENE (/o VERSHININ) Why are you SO quiet^ 

VERSHININ I don't know I feel like having tea My kingdom for a 
glass of tea' I haven't eaten a thing since morning — 

CHEBUTYKlN Oh, Irene' 

IRENE What is it^ 

CHEBUTYKlN Come here, please Venez ici (Irene goes to 
CHEBUTYKlN and sits down at the table ) I can’t be without you 
(IRENE lays out a game of solitaire ) 

VERSHININ Oh, well, if we aren’t getting any tea let’s indulge in a 
little philosophizing 

TUZENBACH Let’s Whatabout^ 

VERSHININ What about^ Let’s daydream a little about that 

life, for instance, which will come after us, in two or three hundred 
years, say 

TUZENBACH Well, why not’ After us men will fly through the air, 
the cut of our coats will change, they'll discover a sixth sense, perhaps, 
and develop it — but life will still remam the same a life of hardship, 
filled with mysteries — and happiness And a thousand years from 
now man will be sighing in the selfsame way "Ah, but life is hard'" 
— and at the same time, just as now, he will be afraid of death and 
averse to it 
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VERSHININ (after brief thought) . How shall I put it to you? It 
seems to me that everything upon this earth must change little by httle, 
and that it is already changing before our eyes After the lapse of two 
hundred, three hundred — or even a thousand years, let’s say, since the 
point does not lie in the actual period of time — a new, happy life will 
come We will have no part m this life, of course, yet we are living 
for the sake of that life now, we are working for it — yes, we are even 
suffering for it, we are creating it, and in that alone lies the aim — and, 
if you like, the happmess — of our being here on earth (marv laughs 
softly ) 

TUZENBACH What are you laughing at^ 

MARY I don't know I've been laughing all day today, from the 
very morning 

VERSHININ (to TUZENBACH) I finished the same school you did, 
I did not go to a university, however I read a great deal, but don't 
know how to choose books and perhaps do not read at all the things 
I should, yet at the same time, the longer I live, the more I want to 
know My hair is turning gray, I am almost an old man — yet I know 
little — oh, how little’ But still it seems to me that I know that which 
IS most important and real — that I know it thoroughly And how I 
would like to prove to you that happmess is not for us, that there 
mustn’t be any, and that there won't be We must merely work, 
on and on, but as for happmess — it is the lot of our distant posterity 
(Pause ) If not for me, then at least for the descendants of my 
descendants (phedotdc aud rode appear m the dining room, they 
sit down and begin to hum softly, to the strumming of a guitar ) 

TUZENBACH According to you one must not even dream of happi- 
ness' But what if lam happy^ 

VERSHININ No' 

TUZENBACH (throwing up his hands and laughing) Evidently we 
don’t understand each other Well, how am I to convince you^ (mary 
laughs softly TUZENBACH threatens her with hts fnger ) Go ahead 
and laugh' (To vershinin ) Not only after two or three hundred but 
even after a milhon years life will remain the same as it has always 
been, it does not change, it remains constant, following laws of its own 
which are no affair of ours — or which we will never learn, at least 
There are certain beautiful birds— cranes, for instance — that fly on 
and on, and no matter what ideas, exalted or petty, may go through 
their heads, they 11 still keep right on flying, yet never know why 
they're flying or where They are flying and will go on flying, no matter 
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what bird-phiiosophers may arise among them, and they’ll let ’em 
philosophize to their hearts’ content — as long as they themselves may 
fly— 

MARY Still, there must be some meaning’ 

TUZENBACH A meaning, did you say’ There, the snow is falling. 
What IS the meaning of that’ (Pause ) 

MARY It seems to me that man must have faith, or must seek faith, 
otherwise his life is void — void To live — and yet not know 

why cranes fly, why children arc born, why there are stars in the sky 
One has to know why one lives, or else all things are paltry — 
just so much chaff (Pause ) 

VERSHININ Still, I regret my youth has passed — 

MARY Gogol has said somewhere "Life on this earth is a bore, 
gentlemen'" 

TU7ENBACH And I would say "It’s mighty hard to argue with you, 
my friends'" I wash my hands of you 

CHEBUTYKIN (leading from hts newspaper) "A Balzac was mar- 
ried in Berdichev — ' (Irene is humming softly ) I really must write 
that down in my book — (Making an entry in his notebook ) "A Balzac 
was married in Berdichev — ’’ (Resumes tending his newspaper ) 
TUZENBACH (to Mary) 'The die is cast Do you know that I’ve 
handed in my resignation’ 

MARY Yes — so I ve heard And I fail to see anything good about it 
I don’t like civilians 

TUZENBACH No matter (Standing up ) i'm no Adonis — what sort 
of a military figure do I cut’ Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, anyway 
I am going to work Oh — to work but one day in my life so as to come 
home in the evening dead tired, fall in exhaustion on my bed, and go 
off to sleep at once' (Passing into dining room ) How soundly work- 
ing men must sleep' 

PHEDOTIK (to IRENE) I just bought some colored crayons for you 
— at the best place in town And this little knife — 

IRENE You’ve taken to treating me like a little girl — but I’m grown 
up now (Takes crayons and knife, then, with delight ) How charm- 
ing' 

PHEDOTIK And I bought one for myself, too there, have a 

look here's one blade here’s another and a third — 
this thingamajig is for picking the wax out of your ears and 
these little scissors are for clipping your nails — 

RODE (boomingly) How old are you. Doctor’ 
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CHEBUTYKIN Who, Ole’ Thirty-thfcc' (General laughter ) 
PHEDOTK Here, let me show you a different kind of solitaire — 
(Lays out the cards for IRENE anPHISSA brings m a samovar, she 
fusses around il A little later nathaue puts m an appearance; she, 
too, fusses around the table souonnyi arrives and, after greeting 
everybody, takes a seat at the table ) 

VERSHININ I say, though — what a wind' 

MARY Yes I’m sick of the winter I’ve forgotten by now what 
summer is like. 

IRENE This game will come out right Which means that we’re 
going to Moscow — 

PHEDOTIK No, It won't work out See — the eight turned up on tht 
deuce of spades — (Laughs ) That means you won’t get to Moscow 
CHEBUTYKIN (reading from his newspaper) "Tsitsicar An epi- 
demic of smallpox is reported to be raging here ” 

ANPHISSA (approaching MARY) Come, Mary, have some tea, dar 
ling (To VERSHININ ) If you please. Your Honor — forgive me. Sir, 
I ve forgotten your name — 

MARY Bring me a cup here, nurse I’m not going in there 
IRENE Nurse' 

ANPHISSA Coming, coming' 

NATHALIE Even babies at the breast understand things excellently 
' How d you do, Bobby’” I say to him "How d you do, darling’” And 
he looks up at me in such an odd way' You may think it’s the mother 
in me speaking, but no, no, 1 assure you' He’s an unusual child 
SOLIONNYI If It were my child I’d fry him brown on a skillet and 
eat him (Takes his glass into the reception room and takes a seat in 
a corner ) 

NATHALIE (burying her face m her hands) You ill-bred brute' 
MARY You’re lucky if you don’t notice whether it’s winter now 
or summer It seems to me that if I were in Moscow I would regard 
the weather with indifference — 

VERSHININ The last few days I’ve been reading the diary of a cer- 
tain French politiaan — a Premier — which he wrote in prison This 
Premier was senteiKed in the Pananna scandal With what ecstasy, what 
rapture he speaks of the birds he sees through the window of his cell, 
and which he had never noticed before, at the time he was Premier' 
Now, of course, since he has been set at liberty, he no longer notices 
the birds, just as he didn't notice them before he went to prison And 
in precisely the same way you won't notice Moscow when you'll be 
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living there Happiness doesn't esast and never will exist for us — we 
merely long for it 

TUZENBACH (ptck/ng Up oti empty candy box from the cable) 
Why, where did all the candy go to^ 

IRENE Solionnyi ate it 
TUZENBACH All of it’ 

anphissa {to VERSHININ, as she brings the tea) A note for you, Sir. 
VERSHININ For me’ (Taking the note ) From one of my girls — 
(Reading note ) Yes, naturally* (To mary ) Excuse me, I'll leave as 
unobtrusively as I can I won't have tea — (Gets up, agitated ) The 
same old story 

MARY What IS It’ It isn't a secret, is it’ 

VERSHININ (in a lotv voice) My wife has taken poison again I’ll 
have to go I'll leave without anybody noticing me All this is horribly 
unpleasant (Kissing mary's hand ) My glorious, beloved, splendid 
woman 1 11 go this way, as quietly as possible — (Leaves ) 

ANPHISSA Where's he off to now’ And just when I had served the 
tea, too What a man’ 

MARY (flaring up) Get away from me' You don’t give me a mo- 
ment’s test with your nagging — (Goes to table, carrying her cup ) 
I'm fed up with you, old lady' 

ANPHISSA Why get so offended’ Darling' 

ANDREW (off) Anphissa' 

ANPHISSA (mimicking) "Anphissa'" It’s all very well for you to be 
sitting there, yelling your head off — (Exit ) 

MARY (at the table, angrily) I wish you'd give me a chance to sit 
down' (Mixing up Irene's cards ) Spreading your cards all over the 
table' We're supposed to be having tea' 

IRENE You have a vile temper, Mary dear 
MARY Don’t talk to me then ' Don’t touch me' 

CHEBUTYKIN (laughing) Don’t touch her' Don't touch her' 
MARY ( turning on him ) You're Sixty, and yet you’re forever spout- 
ing the damnedest stuff, like a little boy — 

NATHALIE (sighing) Mary, dearest, why use such expressions in 
conversation’ With your beautiful appearance — I'm being absolutely 
frank with you — you would be simply fascinating in any good social 
setting, if It weren’t for your language ]e vous prie, pardonnez moi, 
Marie, mass vous avez des manieres un peu grossieres 

TUZENBACH (trying to restrain his laughter) May I have . . . 
may I have that’s cognac over there, I think — 
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NATHALIE ll paroft que mon Bobby nt dort pas — he must have 
waked up He isn’t at all well today Excuse me. I’m going to him — 
[Leaves ) 

IRENE But where has Vershinin gone^ 

MARY Home Something’s up with his wife again 
TUZENB^CH [approaching solionnyi, urth a decanter of cognac 
in his hand) You’re forever moping by yourself, mulling over some- 
thing or other — and nobody can understand what it is exactly There, 
let’s make up Let’s have a shot of cognac [They drink ) I’ll have 
to play the piano all night tonight — probably all sorts of trashy stuff 
Oh, well, let come what may' 

SOLIONNYI Why should we make upi* I didn’t cjuarrel with you 
TUZENBACH You always make me feel that something is up be- 
tween us Yours IS a strange nature, I must say 

solionnyi [declaiming) "I may be strange, but who is not? Be 
thou not wroth, Aleko' 

TUZENBACH What in the world has Pushkin to dowith it? [Pause ) 
SOLIONNYI When I m alone with someone, things aren’t so bad. 
I'm like everybody else, but in a gathering I’m glum, bashful, and 
I talk all sorts of rot Just the same, I’m more honest and more 
honorable than lots of others — lots' And 1 can prove it 

TUZENBACH I m often angry at you, whenever we’re at some 
gathering you re constantly picking on me, but still, for some reason, 
I am fond of you Come what may. I’m going to get drunk tonight 
Let s drink' 

SOLIONNYI Let s [They drink ) I never had anything against you, 
Baron But my nature is the same as Lermontov s [Softly ) I even 
look a little like Lermontov — so they tell me [Takes a perfume flask 
from hts pocket and douses some perfume on his hands ) 

TUZENBACH I’m handing in my resignation Finis' I ve been think- 
ing and thinking it over for five years and have come to a decision at 
last I’m going to work 

SOLIONNYI [declaiming) "Be thou not wroth, Aleko For- 

get thy dreams — forget' ’ [While they are speaking, Andrew enters 
quietly with a book and sits down near a candle ) 

TUZENBACH Yes, I’m going to work 

CHEBUTYKIN [going towoid the reception room with Irene) And 
the banquet also was Caucasian — leek soup and, for the meat course, 
a roast called chehertma — 
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SOUONNYI Cheremsha isn’t meat at all, but a vegetable sotnethmg 
like our leek — 

CHEBUTYKIN No, my angel Chehertma isn't leek, but roasted 
mutton — 

SOUONNYI And I'm telling you that chei em ^ha is leek — 
CHEBUTYKIN And I'm telling you that chehertma is mutton* 
SOUONNYI And I’m telling that cheremsha is leek — 
CHEBUTYKIN Why should I argue with you’ You’ve never lived 
in the Caucasus and you've never eaten chehertma 

SOLIONNYI I never have because I can't stand it Cheremsha gives 
off the same odor as garlic 

ANDREW {imploringly) Enough, gentlemen* I beg you* 
TUZENBACH When are the maskers coming’ 

IRENE They promised to be here about nine, that means they ought 
to be here any minute 

TUZENBACH {taking ANDREW around the waist, half-singing) 
"Oh, my shanty, oh, my shanty — oh, my shanty, new and good — ” 
ANDREW {dancing as he chimes in) 'New and good, of maple 
wood'” 

CHEBUTYKIN {dancing) "With a lattice like a hood*” {General 
laughter ) 

TUZENBACH {ktssmg ANDREW) Let's drink, the devil take it* Let’s 
drink to closer ties, Andrew I’m coming along with you On to 
Moscow, Andrew — to the university* 

SOLIONNYI Which one’ There are two universities in Moscow 
ANDREW There's only one university in Moscow 
SOLIONNYI And I’m telling you there are two universities — 
ANDREW Let there be three The more the merrier 
SOLiONisTYi There are two universities in Moscow* {Murmurs of 
indignation and much hushing ) There are two universities in Moscow 
— the old and the new But if you don t like to listen, if what I say 
irritates you, then I can just hush up I can even go off into another 
room — {Stalks off through one of the side doors ) 

TUZENBACH Bravo, bravo* {Laughs.) Begin, ladies and gentle- 
men — I'm sitting down to play* Funny fellow, this Solionnyi* {Sits 
down at piano, plays a waltz ) 

MARY {dancing by herself) The Baron's drunk, the Baron’s drunk, 
the Baron’s drunk* 

NATHA LIE ( entering, and beckoning to cheb u TYKIN ) Oh, Doctor * 
{Speaks to him about something m a low voice, then goes out quietly. 
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CHE8UTVKIN taps TUZENBACH ott the shoulder and whispers some' 
thing in ins ear ) 

IRENE What’s up* 

CHEBUTYKIN Time we were going Take good care of yourselves! 
TUZENBACH Good night Time to be going 
IRENE Wait, wait* But what about the maskers* 

ANDREW {m confusion) 'There won t be any You see, my 

dear, Nathalie says that Bobby isn't at all well, and for that reason 
. in short, I don't know — it doesn’t much matter to me — 

IRENE {shrugging her shoulders) Bobby isn’t well* 

MARY Let 'er rip* They're giving us the gate — so we'll have to go 
(To IRENE ) It isn't Bobby with whom there's something wrong, but 
with herself — {taps her forehead) — right here’ The little 
bourgeoise* (Andrew sneaks off to his room, right chebutvkin fol- 
lows him The others are getting leady to leave ) 

PHEDOTIK What a pity’ I was planning to spend the whole evening 
here, but since the little one isn’t well, then, naturally I’ll bnng 

him some toys tomorrow — 

RODE {boomingly) Today I purposely took a good nap after 
dinner — I thought I was going to dance all night Why, it’s only nine 
now* 

MARY Let’s get out of here — ^w'e'll talk things over outside We U 
decide on ways and means {A general exchange of such phrases as 
"Good by’" and "Keep well’ ’ All leave anphissa and a maid come 
on, clear away the things from the table and, after extinguishing the 
lights, go off A NURSE IS heard singing a lullaby ANDREW, wearing 
overcoat and hat, enters stealthily, followed by CHEBUTYKIN ) 
CHEBUTYKIN Never managed to marry, somehow, because life 
flashed by like a gleam of lightning — and also because I was madly 

in love with your mother, who had married by then 

ANDREW One oughtn’t to marry One oughtn’t — because it’s a 
deadly bore 

CHEBUTYKIN That may very well be — but then there’s loneliness 
Philosophize all you want to, but loneliness, my dear fellow, is a fnght- 
fill thing Although, when you come right down to it it makes 
absolutely no difference, of course* 

ANDREW Let’s get out of here as fast as we can 
CHEBUTYKIN But what’s the rush* We’ll get there in plenty of 
time 

ANDREW I’m afraid my wife may stop me 
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CHEBUraON.’ Ah! 

ANDREW I'm not going to pky tonight, I'll just hang around. I don’t 
feel very well What am I to do for my shortness of breath, Doctor? 

CHEBUTYKiN No use even asking me' I don t remember, my dear 
fellow I don't know — 

ANDREW Let's go through the kitchen {Exeunt Doorbell rings; 
a little later it rings again Voices and laughter, off Enter IRENE, fol 
lowed by anphissa ) 

IRENE Who can that be^ 

anphissa (in a whisper) It's the maskers ( Another nng ) 

IRENE Tell them there's nobody home, nurse darling They’ll have 
to excuse us (anphissa goes out irene thoughtfully paces the room, 
she ts agitated ) 

SOLIONNYI (entering, and then stopping short) Nobody here 
Why, where is everybody^ 

IRENE They've gone home 

SOLIONNYI That's odd Are you all alone? 

IRENE Yes (Pause ) Good night 

SOLIONNYI A little while ago I behaved without sufficient restraint 
— tactlessly But you aren't like all the others, you are noble, pure, you 
can perceive the truth You, and you alone, can understand me. 
I am in love — ^profoundly, infinitely in love — 

IRENE Good-by Do go 

SOLIONNYI I cannot live without you — (Following her about ) 
Oh, my bliss' (With tears tn hts voice ) Oh, my happiness' Those 
magnificent, wonderful, amazing eyes, such as I have never beheld in 
any other woman — 

IRENE (coW/y) Stop It' 

SOLIONNYI This IS the first time I speak of my love for you, and 
it IS just as if I were not upon this earth but on some other planet, 
(Rubbing hts forehead ) Oh, well, what does it matter' One can’t 
win anybody’s affection by force, of course But I won’t brook any 
rivals more fortunate than I — I won’t' I swear to you by all that's holy 
that I will kill any rival of mine Oh, my wonderful one' 
NATHALIE (crossing the room with a candle, peeping in at a couple 
of doors, and finally passing by the door of Andrew s room ) Andrew 
must have retired Let him read in peace (Tosouonnyi) You must 
really excuse me, I didn't know you were here, or I would have put 
on something more appropriate — (Indicates her negligee ) 

SOLIONNYI I don’t mind in the least Good-by' (Exit ) 
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NATHAUE You must be all tired out, my poor, dear little girl 
{Kisses IRENE ) You ought to go to bed early 
IRENE Is Bobby asleep’ 

NATHAUE Yes But he’s restless By the way, darling. I’ve been 
meaning to have a little talk with you, but either you’re always away, 
or I have no time It seems to me that Bobby finds it cold and 

damp in the room we' re now using as a nursery- — and your room would 
be such a fine one for a baby Dearest, my own darling, do move into 
Olga’s room and share it with her’ 

IRENE {failing to grasp xthat NATALIE is sayng) Move where’ 
{A sleigh with pngle-bells is heaid dm mg up to the house ) 

NATHALIE You’ll be in the same room w'lth Olga, and 1 11 give 
your room to Bobby for the time being He's such a little doll, today 
I said to him "Bobby, you’re mine' Mint'" And he looks up at me 
with those adorable, darling eyes of his — -(Doorbell rings ) That 
must be Olga How late slit is' (maid enleis, tralkt up to Nathalie, 
and whispers something into her eat ) Protopopov’ What a queer 
fellow' Protopopov has )ust driven up, he’s inviting me to take a ride 
in his troika — (Laughs ) What strange creatures men are' {Bell rings 
again ) That must be somebody else Perhaps I really should take a 
a little ride — for a quarter of an hour or so — (To maid ) Tell him I’ll 
be ready in a minutt (A thud ring ) See who that is, somebody' It s 
Olga, probably (Exit mmd runs off skene is sitting, deep in thought 
£«/erKULYCHiN and olga, with Vershinin behind them ) 

KULYGHIN There, now' And yet they said there was going to be 
a party here this evening' 

VERSHININ That s strange I left just a little while ago — about half 
an hour, say — and they were expecting some maskers — 

IRENE ’They’re all gone 

KULYGHIN Has Mary left, too’ Where did she go’ And why is 
Protopopov waiting downstairs in his troika’ Whom is he waiting for’ 
IRENE Stop bombarding me with questions I’m all in 
KULYGHIN My, what a cranky girl' 

OLGA How can any conference last so long Tm at the end of 
my rope My head, my head — my head is splitting — (Sits down ) 
Andrew lost two hundred at cards yesterday The whole town is talking 
about It 

KULYGHIN Yes, I got tired out at the conference, too (Sits down ) 
VERSHININ My wife got the bright idea just now of throwing a 
scare into me — she almost poisoned herself Everything turned out all 
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right, and I was glad and thought I would have a little rest But 
I'll have to go, won't P Well, allow me to extend my best wishes for 
the holidays’ {To K.ULYGHIN ) Let’s go somewhere, just the two of 
us I can’t remain at home — I absolutely can't . Let’s go’ 

KULYGHIN I’m tired out I won't go {Gets up ) All tired out’ Did 
my wife go home’ 

IRENE Probably 

KULYCHit^ {kissing Irene's hand) Good-by, then I intend testing 
all day tomorrow — and the day after My best wishes for the holidays 
{Going off ) I'm dying for some tea I was planning on spending the 
evening in pleasant company, and now — O, fallacem hommum spem' 
Use the accusative in conjunction with an exclamation — 

VERSHININ I’ll go by myself then {Whistles as he leaves with 
KULYGHIN ) 

OLGA My head’s splitting Oh, my head' Andrew has lost 

at cards again the whole town is talking about it I’m 

going to lie down {Going off ) Tomorrow I am free Oh, my God, 
what a pleasure that is' Tomorrow I’m free — and I m free the day 
after tomorrow My head’s splitting Oh, my head — 
( Goes off ) 

IRENE {left alone on stage) They’re all gone Not a soul left 
{An accordeon ts playing out m the stieet Lullaby, off ) 

NATHALIE ( entering tn fur coat and hat, and passing through din- 
ing room, followed by maid) I’ll be back in half an hour I’m just 
going for a little ride {Leaves ) 

IRENE ( now utterly alone, yearningly) Moscow’ Moscow' Moscow’ 

Curtain 


ACT II 

Two years later 

Bedroom of IRENE and OLGA Bed, ught, another, left, each one 
has a screen 

About three tn the morning Tocstn, off, evidently the alarm it ts 
sounding ts for a fire that began a long time ago 

It ts apparent that no one in the house has eten thought of going 
to bed 
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MARY u lytng doum on a divan, she is dressed in her usual black 
Enter olga and anphissa 

ANPHissA Thqf’re down below now, settin’ under the staircase I 
says to them, I says "Qime upstairs, do' How can you carry on like 
that’” — but they just keep on crying "We don't know where our 
daddy is," they says to me "God forbid," says they, "but maybe he 
got burned up'” What ideas they get into their little heads' And 
there’s some other folks out in the courtyard And they, too, 

haven’t a rag to cover themselves with — 

OLGA {taking dresses out of a closet) Here, take this gray dress 
and this one this blouse, too And take this skirt as well, 
nurse darling Good God, what's going on' It looks as if some streets 
have been absolutely gutted Take this dress — and this — {Tossing the 
dresses over anphissa’s arm ) The poor Vershinins' They’re terribly 
frightened, their house all but burned down Let them spend the 
night here — they mustn't be allowed to go home Poor Phedotik has 
lost everything in the lite, he hasn’t a stitch left — 

ANPHISSA Maybe you'd better call Pherapont, Olga dear — I mayn’t 
be able to lug all these the whole way — 

OLGA {ringing) You can ting and ring — they’ll never answer 
{Opening door and calling down ) Come on up, whoever is there' 
{A window, red with the glow of a conflagration, can be glimpsed 
through the opened door A fire engine clangs past the house ) How 
horrible all this is' And how sick I am of it all — {To pherapont, as 
he enters ) Here, take these — bring them down There ate two young 
ladies sitting under the staircase — give them these and this, 
too — 

PHERAPONT' Right, Miss' In the year eighteen-twelve all Moscow 
was in flames, too Lordy, Lordy' Was them Frenchies surprised' 

OLGA There, run along with you' 

PHERAPONT Riglit, Miss' {Exit ) 

OLGA Give everything away, nurse darling We don t need any- 
thing — ^get rid of all this I’m so tired I can hardly keep on my 

feet The Vershinins must not be allowed to go home' 'The little 
girls can lie down m the reception room, and we'U put their father 
downstairs, in the Baron’s apartment Phedotik can also be put up at 
the Baron s — or let him sleep in our dining room The Doctor’s 

drunk, as if for spite, so you can’t pul anybody in his apartment. And 
Vershinin's wife can also sleep in the reception room 
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anphissa {wearily) . Olga, m/ darling little girl, don't drive me out' 
Don't drive me out' 

OLGA You say such silly things, nurse Nobody's driving you out 

ANPHISSA {putting her head on olga’s breast) My own, my pre- 
cious I work, I sweat I’ll get feeble, then they 11 say "Goon — gif' 
But where am I to go^ Where^ I m eighty goin’ on eighty-two — 

OLGA You just sit down for a while, nurse darling You're all in, 
my poor dear — (Making anphissa sil down ) Rest a while, dearest 
You've turned so pale' 

NATHALIE {entering) They’re saying in town that a committee to 
help the victims of the fire ought to be formed as quickly as piossible 
Well, why not’ It’s a splendid idea On general principles the poor 
ought to be helped with all speed possible — it's a duty of those who 
are better off Bobby and little Sophie are sleeping — sleeping just as 
if there was absolutely nothing happening We have so many people 
all over the house — you stumble over them whichever way you turn 
There's influenza in town now — I m afraid the little ones may catch it 

OLGA {paying no attention to her) You can't see the fire from this 
room. It’s fieaceful in here 

NATHALIE Yes My hair must be a sight (Before a mirror ) 

They say I've put on weight — but it isn’t true' Not in the least' Why, 
Mary’s asleep — she's all tired out, the poor dear (To anphissa, with 
cold fury ) Don't you dare sit in my presence' Get up' Get out of here' 
(anphissa gets out Pause ) I simply can't understand why on earth 
you keep this old creature' 

OLGA (taken aback) Pardon me, but I also can’t understand what 
you’re saying — 

NATHALIE She's of no earthly use here She’s a countrywoman and 
belongs in some village What sort of pampering is this’ I like 

order in the house ' There must be no superfluous people in a household' 
(Stroking olga's cheek ) You’re all in, poor darling' Our Chief In- 
structress IS all in' When my little Sophie grows up and enters the high 
scliool I'll be in such awe of you — 

OLGA I won’t be Chief Instructress 

NATHALIE They 11 elect you, Olga darling It's all settled 

OLGA I’ll decline I can't fill the post It’s beyond my strength (Tak- 
ing a glass of water ) You treated Nurse so rudely just now I'm sorry, 
but I’m in no condition to stand such things Everything is dark before 
my eyes — 

Nathalie {in agitation) Forgive me, Olga — forgive me' I didn’t 
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mean to offend you— (mary gets up, picks up a pillow, and walks out, 
demonstratively ) 

OLGA Do understand, my dear . Out upbringing may have 
been peculiar, perhaps, but I can’t endure this Such treatment has a 
depressing effect on me, I get til . I simply lose heart' 

NATHALIE Forgiveme, forgive me — (Kisses olga ) 

OLGA Every rude action, even the slightest, every tactless word, 
upsets me — 

NATHALIE I often say more than I should, that's true, but you must 
agree, my dear, that she might live in the country — 

OLGA She has been with us for thirty years now 

NATHALIE But look, she can no longer work' Either I don’t under- 
stand you, or you refuse to understand me She’s no longer fit for work 
— all she does is sleep or sit around 

OLGA Well, let her sit around 

NATHALIE (omozed) What do you mean — let her sit around’ Why, 
she’s a servant, isn’t she’ (W'lth tears in her voice ) I can’t understand 
you, Olga I have a nurse, I have a wet-nurse, we have a maid and a 
cook — what do we want an old woman for in addition’ What for’ 
(Tocstn, off ) 

OLGA I’ve aged ten years in this one night 

NATHALIE We must come to an understanding, Olga You’re at the 
school, 1 am at home, you have your job at school, my job is to tun the 
household And if I say an) thing about the servants I know what I’m 
talking about, I know-what-I-am talk-ing-a-bout And by tomor- 

row this old thief, this old scarecrow, must be out of the house — 
(Stamping her foot ) The old witch' Don t you dare to exasperate me' 
Don't you dare' (Suddenly checking heiself ) Really, unless you move 
downstairs wc'll be alwa)s (quarreling This is dreadful 

KULYGHIN (tiileiiiig) Where s Maty’ Time she were home The 
fire IS dying dow n, they say (Stretching ) Only one block burned down, 
but then there was a wind and it looked at first as if the w'hole town was 
burning (Takes a leat ) I'm tired out My dear little Olga, I often 
think that if I hadn’t married Mary I would have married you Little 
Olga You’re very pretty' 1 m at the end of my rope (Sits up and 

listens ) 

OLGA What IS It’ 

KULYGHIN As if for spite, the Doctor’s gone on a bender, he’s hor- 
ribly drunk As if for spite' (Gets up ) There, he s coming up, 1 think 
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Do you hear him? Yes, he's coming here — (Laughs ) Really, what a 
man he is' I'm going to keep out of sight (Goes in a comer, behind 
door of closet ) What a villain' 

OLGA He kept away from drink for two years — and now he sud- 
denly goes and gets drunk (Goes with Nathalie to back of room ) 
CHEDUTVKIN (enicn, without staggering, just as if he were sober, 
takes a turn about the room, stops, lookt about him, then goes to wash- 
stand and begins wathmg hn hatuh, speaking glmnl) ) May the devil 
take them and break them all of 'em They think 

I'm a doctor, that I can cure all their ills and pains, when I know abso- 
lutely nothing, have forgot everything I ever did know', and remember 
nothing — absolutely nothing' (nathai it and olga tiptoe out without 
his perceivingit ) Devil take it all Last Wednesday I attended a woman 
out m the sticks, she died — and I am guilty of her death Yes . I 
did know a thing or two twenty-five years ago, but now I know nothing 
Nothing Maybe I'm not even a man, but merely pretending now that 
I have hands and feet — and a head, maybe I don't even exist, but it 
merely seems to me that I walk about, eat, sleep — (Weeps ) Oh, only 
not to exist' (Glumly, as he stops weeping ) What the devil A 

couple of days ago, at the club, they got to talking, they mentioned 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, I'd never read them, not a blessed word, but I 
put on a knowi ng air, as if I had read them And there were others there 
who did the very same thing 1 did How vulgar — low-down* And I 
reminded myself of the woman I had done to death on Wednesday 
and I reminded myself of everything else as well — and everything 
in my soul became snarled, vile, abominable And I went off off 
on a bender (Enter IRENE, VCRSHININ, and tuzenbach, the last ts 
wearing civilian clothes, new and of the latest cut ) 

IRENE Let’s sit here for a while No one will come in here 
VERSHININ If it hadn't been for the soldiers the whole town would 
have burned down Good lads' (Rubbing his hands with satisfaction ) 
Finest people on earth Eh, what splendid lads they are', 

KULYGHIN (approaching them) . What time is it, gentlemen? 
TUZENBACH It's going on four Day is breaking already 
IRENE "They're all sitting in the dining room, nobody's leaving 
And that Solionnyi of yours is sitting there, too — (To chebutykin ) 
You ought to go to bed. Doctor 

chebutykin Not at all, not at all thank you' (Grooms his 
beard . ) 

KULYGHIN (laughing) My, but the Doctor is stewed* (Slapping 
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CHEBUTYKIN on the back ') Good boy' In vino veritas, as the aoaents 
used to say 

TuzENBACH They're after me to arrange a concert for the benefit 
of the fire victims 

IRENE Oh, whom could you get to perform — 

TUZENBACH It could be arranged, if one really wanted to do it 
Mary plays the piano marvelously, in my opinion 
KULYGHIN She does play marvelously' 

IRENE She’s forgotten how to play by now Hasn’t played in three 
years— or four 

TUZENBACH There’s absolutely nobody in this town who under- 
stands music — not a soul But I — I understand music, and I assure you, 
upon my word of honor, that Mary plays superbly — almost with genius 
KULYGHIN Right you are, Baron I love her very much, my Mary 
She's a fine person 

TUZENBACH To be able to play so magnificently, yet at the same 
time realize that no one — no one' — understands you 

KULYGHIN [with a sigh) Yes But would it be dignified for 

her to take part in a public concert^ ( Pause ) After all, gentlemen, I 
know nothing about such things Perhaps it may actually be all right 
I must admit that our Director is a kind man — even exceptionally kind 
— and most intelligent, but still, he holds to certain views Of 

course, it is really none of his affair, but still, if you wish, I may have 
a talk with him, perhaps (chebutykin picks up a porcelain clock 
and examines tt ) 

VERSHININ I mussed myself all up at the fire, I must look like noth- 
ing on earth {Pause ) Yesterday I heard, just in passing, that they 
want to transfer our brigade to some out-of-the-way point Some say 
to Poland, others, to Chita 

TUZENBACH I also heard that Well, what will we do then> The 
whole town will become desolate 

IRENE Well, we'll leave the town, too' 

CHEBUTYKIN (<JJ the clock slips out of his hands and crashes against 
the floor) Smashed to srmthereens — {Pause All are upset arid em- 
barrassed ) 

KULYGHIN {picking up the pieces) Oh, Doctor, Doctor' To break 
such a valuable object' You get zero — with a minus — in conduct' 

IRENE That clock belonged to our mother 
CHEBUTYKIN Maybe If it belonged to your mother, well and 
good Maybe I didn't break it, but it merely seems that I broke it Maybe 
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It merely seems to us that we exist, but in reality we aren’t here at all I 
don't know anything, no one knows anything — {Near the doorway ) 
What are you looking at’ Nathalie is carrying on a bit of a rttnance 
with Protc^pov, and yet you don’t see anything You sit here, 
now, and don't see anything, and yet Nathalie is carrying on with 
Protopopov — (Sings ) "Zis for you, and zat for you — ” (^// ) 
VERSHININ. Yes (Laughs ) Really, how strange all this is' (Pause.') 
When the fire started 1 dashed home as fast as I could I get near our 
house, and I see that it's safe, and unharmed, and not m danger, but 
that my two little girls are standing in the doorway in nothmg but their 
underthings, their mother isn't with them, people are rushing to and 
fro, horses are dashing about, and the dogs, and the faces of my girls 
show alarm, horror, supplication — can’t tell you what they showed — 
my heart contracted when I saw their faces "My God," I thought, 
"what those girls will have to go through dunng the course of their 
long lives'" I grab them, I run, yet I keep on thinking of only one 
thing — what they'll have to live through in this world' (Tocsin 
Pause ) I come here — and find their mother, screaming, raging — 
(Enter MARY, carrying a pillow, and sits down on divan ) And while 
my little girls were standing in that doorway, in nothmg but their 
underthings, and the street glowed red from the fire — why, it occurred 
to me that something like this must have been taking place ever so long 
ago, when an enemy would come swooping down unexpectedly, and 
pillage and put whole cities to the torch And yet in reality what 

a difference there is between that which is and that which was' And 
a little more time will pass, some two or three hundred years, say, and 
men will l<x)k upon this, our present life, in the same way, both with 
fear and a contemptuous smile — all that which exists now will seem 
clumsy, and cumbersome, and most uncomfortable, and strange Oh, 
most assuredly, what a life it will be — what a life' ( Laughs ) Forgive 
me. I’ve agam plunged into philosophizing Do let me keep on with it, 
my friends I have a dreadful longing to philosophize — that's the sort 
of mood I’m in (Pause ) You all seem to be asleep . And so I say 
what a life it will be' You can imagine it for yourselves At present 
there are only three such people as you, but in the generations to come 
there shall be more and more, ever more and more, and the time will 
come when all things will change to conform with your ways, when 
people will live in keepmg with your ways, and then you, too, will 
become quamt, antiquated, people will be bom who will be better than 
you. . . (Laughs ) Today I'm in some sort of a peculiar mood I 
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want to live — I want to, devilishly so — {Sings ) "Love all obey, both 
young and old, its yearnings ate as purest gold — " {Laughs ) 

MARY {hums) Tram-tam-tam — 

VERSHININ {humming m response) Tam-tam — 

MARY {ending the musical phrase on a rising, questioning note)’ 
T ra-ta-ra? 

PHEDOTIK {dancing as he enters) i'm burned out, I'm burned out. 
I'm burned out* 

IRENE What's the joke’ Ate you completely burned out’ 
PHEDOTDc Clean as a whistle Nary a thing left The guitar burned 
up, and the camera burned up, and all my letters I had a little notebook 
I wanted to make you a present of — well, that burned, too 

IRENE {to SOLIONNYI as he enters) No, please, you'll really have 
to leave You can't come m here 

SOLIONNYI How IS it the Baton can come m, but not I’ 
VERSHININ Really, I must be going {To SOLIONNYI ) How is the 
fire’ 

SOLIONNYI Dying down, they say It seems downright strange to 
me — how is it the Baron can come in, but not P {Takes out a perfume 
atomizer and sprays himself ) 

VERSHININ {bums) Tram-tam-tam — 

Mary {humming in response) Tram-tam 

VERSHININ {laughing, to SOLIONNYI) Let’s go down to the dining 
room 

SOLIONNYI Very well, then* We'll make a note of it "This could 
be so much plainer made, but of mad geese I am afraid — ” {Glaring at 
TUZENBACH ) Here — chick, chick, chick* {Goes out with VERSHININ 
nwd PHEDOTIK ) 

IRENE Look — this Solionnyi has filled the whole room with smoke 
— {In surprise ) Why, the Baron is asleep* Baron* Baron* 

TUZENBACH ( waking up with a start) I am tired, I must say It’s 
that brickmaking plant No, I m not delirious, I am really going 

into a brickmaking plant soon — to start working 1 ve already talked 
things over there {To IRENE, tenderly ) You are so pale, so gloriously 
beautiful, so sedurtive* It seems to me that your pallor glows in the 

dark, like light You are sad, you are dissatisfied with life oh, let us go 

on together, let us work together* 

MARY Baron, you will have to leave the room 

luZEtihKCH {laughing) Are you here’ I cant see (R/jr/«g Irene’s 
band ) Good-by, I’m going 1 m looking at you now and I recall how, 
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sometime u the long ago, on your birthday, you — so oiergettc, so gay — 
were speaking of the joys of work. And what a happy life shkn- 
mered like a mirage before us then' Where is it’ {Again kisimg OtENB'S 
hand ) There are tears in your eyes Go to bed now, it's already 

dawn Afoming is beginning If I were only allowed to give up my life 
for you' 

MARY Do go, Baron' Really, now — 

TUZENBACH I'm going' (Goer o«/ ) 

MARY {lying down) Are you asleep, Fedor’ 

KVLYCHIN {w/th a start) Eh’ 

MARY You ought to go home 

KULYGHlN My dear Mary, my darling Mary — 

IRENE She's all in You ought to let her rest, Fedya, 

KULYGHlN I'll go right away My wife is a fine, splendid woman' 1 
love you, my only one — 

MARY {exasperated) Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant — 
KUl.'tQHm {laughing) No, really, she's amazing I've been marned 
to you for all of seven years, yet it seems to me as if we were married 
only yesterday 'Pon my word' No, really, you're an amazing woman 
I am content, I am content, I am content' 

MARY I'm bored stiff. I'm bored stiff. I'm bored stiff — {Sits up ) 
And here’s something I can't get out of my head — it’s simply disgrace- 
ful. It's just like a thorn in my side — ^I can't keep quiet about it I'm 
speakmg of Andrew He has mortgaged this house at the bank and 
his wife has raked in all the money, and yet the house doesn’t belong to 
him alone but to all four of us' He ought to realize that if he has any 
decency in him 

KULYGHlN Oh, now, Mary' Why should you bother yourself about 
that’ Andrew is in debt up to his ears — well, God be with him' 

MARY At any rate, it's disgraceful {Lies down again ) 

KULYGHlN You and I aren't poor I work; I teach at the high school, 
and also tutor on the side I am an honest man And a simple one 
Omnia mea mecum porto, as they say 

MARY I'm not at all m need, but the injustice of it makes me angry 
{Pause ) Do go, Fedor! 

KULYGHlN {kissing MARY) You're tired, rest for half an hour or 
so, while I sit somewhere and wait for you Take a nap — {Going ) I 
am content, I am content, I am content' ( Goes out ) 

IRENE But really now, how shallow our Andrew has become, how 
insipid and old he has grown with that woman' At one time he was 
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preparing himself for a professorship, yet yesterday he was boasting 
that he has at last landed as a member of the — Town Giuncil' He is a 
member of the Council — and Protopopov is Chairman' The whole town 
IS talking and laughing its head off — ^and he’s the only one who knows 
nothing and sees nothing And right now everybody has run to the 
fire — but he mopes in his room and doesn t pay the least attention to 
what s happening All he docs is play on his fiddle {In an attack of 
nerves ) Oh, how horrible, horrible — horrible' {Bursts into tears ) 
I can’t, I can’t stand it any more' I can’t, I can’t' (olga enters and 
starts putting her dressing table m order raENE sobs loudly ) Throw 
me out, throw me out — I can't stand it any more' 

OLGA {frightened) What ate you saying^ What are you saying, 
darling' 

IRENE {still sobbing) Where’s everything gone to’ Where’ Where 
IS It’ Oh, my God, my God' I’ve forgotten — forgotten everything 
Evcrythmg is jumbled in my head I can’t remember what the Italian 
word for "window ’ is — or for ’’ceiling,’’ say I’m forgetting 

everything, I’m forgetting things every day, yet life is slipping away 
and will never return — never, never will we get to Moscow' I can see 
that we won’t go there — 

OLGA Darling, darling — 

IRENE {restraining herself) Oh, I am unhappy I can t work — I 
won t work Enough — enough' I worked as a telegraph clerk, now I 
am working at the Town Council, and I detest and despise everything 
they give me to do lam already going on tw'enty-four, I’ve been work- 
ing for a long time now, and my brain has dried up, I have become 
thin, have lost my looks, have grown old, and there is nothing left for 
me — nothing, no satisfaction of any sort — yet time passes and it seems 
as if you were withdrawing from a beautiful life, going back further 
and further, into some sort of an abyss I am in despair, and just why 
I m still alive, why I haven’t killed myself up to now, is something I 
can’t understand — 

OLGA Don t cry, my little girl, don’t cry I, too, am suffenng 
IRENE I’m not crying — I m not crying Enough' ’There, I’m not cry- 
ing any more 'That’s all that’s all' 

OLGA Darling, I’m telling you as a sister, as a friend, if you want 
my advice — marry the Baron' (irene weeps softly ) Why, you re- 
spect him, you value him highly He isn’t h^dsome, it’s true, but he’s 
so decent, so clean After all, one doesn’t marry for love but in order 
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to do one's duty I, at least, think so, and I'd many without love No 
matter who might want me, I'd many him anyway, as long as he were 
decent Why, I'd even marry an old man — 

IRENE I was waiting all this time we’d go to hve in Moscow, 
there I would meet the man who was really meant for me I dreamed 
of him, I loved him' But it turned out to be all nonsense — all non- 
sense — 

OLGA {embracing Irene ) My beautiful sister, my darling, I under- 
stand everything When the Baron left the service and came to see us 
in civilian clothes he looked so plain to me that 1 actually broke into 
tears He asked me "Why ate you crying>" What was I to tell him^ 
But if God were so to ordain it that you were to marry him, I would 
be happy then Then it would be a different matter — an altogether dif- 
ferent matter (Nathalie, carrying a candle, crosses stage silently, 
from door, right, and exits at door, left ) 

MARY She pussyfoots around as if she were a firebug or something 
OLGA Mary, you’re being silly The silliest one in our family is you 
You must excuse me for saying so, please ( Pause ) 

MARY I want to make a confession, dear sisters My soul is in tor- 
ment I will confess before you and then never speak of it again — not 
to a soul I'll tell you this very minute — (Softly ) This is my secret, 
yet you must know all I cannot keep silent — (Pause ) I am m love — 
in love I love that man You saw him just now Well, what’s 

the use of keeping anything back^ In short, I love Vershinin — 

OLGA (going behind the screen near her bed) Drop it' I can't hear 
you anyway 

MARY What am I to do, then'' (Clutches her head ) He seemed odd 
to me at first, then I felt sorry for him — then I came to love him 
came to love him for his voice, for the things he said, for his misfor- 
tunes, for his two little girls — 

OLGA (from behind her screen) I can t hear you, I tell you' No 
matter what silly things you might say, I still can’t hear you 

MARY Eh, you’re silly, Olga I’m in love, such, then, is my fate 
Such, then, is my lot And he loves me also All that is frightful Yes’ 
That isn’t at all nice, is it’ (Pulls Irene by the arm, drawing her near ) 
Oh, my darling' How will we ever get through our life, whatever will 
become of us’ When you read some novel or other, it all seems old 
stuff, and everything is so easy to understand, but it’s when you fall in 
love yourself that you realize that nobody knows anything, and that 
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each one must decide for one's own self M7 darlings, my sisters' I have 
confessed to you, now I’m going to be silent I'm gomg to be like 
Gogol’s madman from now on' "Silence — silence ” {Enter AN- 

DREW, u^tlh PHERAPONT following him ) 

ANDREW {angrily) What is it you want^ I can't understand you 
PHERAPONT {impatiently, hovering in the doorway) I’ve already 
told you ten times, Andrew Sergheievich — 

ANDREW First of all. I'm not "Andrew Sergheievich” to you, but 
"Your Honor'" 

PHERAPONT The firemen. Your Honor, beg leave to drive to the 
river through your garden As it is, they have to go round about all 
the time Regular nuisance, it is — 

ANDREW Very well Tell them it's all right {Exit pherapont ) 
I’m fed up with them, Where’s 01ga> (olca walks out from behind her 
screen ) Sorry, but I had to come to you — ^let me have a key for the cup- 
board I’ve mislaid mine somewhere You have a small key that'll fit 
(oLGA hands him a key IRENE withdraws behind her screen Pause ) 
What an enormous fire' It's beginning to die down now The devil' This 
Pherapont got on my nerves so — but just the same that was a stupid 
thmg to tell him "Your Honor'” {Pause ) Well, why don't you say 
something, Olga’ {Pause ) It's time you quit sulking like that and 
stopped acting so nonsensically, so cantankerously' You're here, 
Mary, and so's Irene, well, that's just fine — let’s have it out, once and 
for all, then What have you all got against me’ What is it’ 

OLGA Drop it, Andrew We'll have an explanation tomorrow {In 
agitation ) What an excruciating night' 

ANDREW {with exceeding uneasiness) Don't exate yourself I’m 
asking you, in all calmness What have you got against me’ Come nght 
out with It' 

VERSHININ {singing, off) Tram-tam-tam' 

MARY {loudly, eagerly, as she gets up) Tra-ta-ta' Good-by, 
Olga, and God keep you' {Darts behind Irene's screen and kisses her ) 
Sleep well' Good-by, Andrew Go, now, the girls are tired out You 
can have your explanation tomorrow {Exit ) 

OLGA Really, Andrew, let's put it off till tomorrow — {Goes behind 
her screen ) Time to sleep 

ANDREW I'll have my say and then go Right away In the first 

place, you all have somethmg against Nathalie — my wife' and I’ve 

noticed that from the very day I married her Nathalie is a splendid, 
sincere person, straightforward and noble That’s my opmion I love 
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and respect my wife — do you understand that? I respect her, and 1 
demand that others respect her as well 1 repeat, she is a sincere, noble 
person, and all your dissatisfaction, if you 11 forgive me for saying so, 
15 so much childish caprice — {Pause ) In the second place, you seem 
to be wrought up, somehow, over the fact that I’m not a professor, 
that I don't go in for scholarship But I'm serving as an administrator, 
I am a member of the Town Counai, and this my service I consider 
just as sacred and exalted as tlie pursuit of academic honors. I am a 
member of the Town GDuncil and proud of it, if you want to know 
something — {Pause ) In the third place I also have this to 
tell you I did mortgage the house without having first obtained 
your consent In that I am guilty, yes, and I beg you to forgive me I 
was impelled to do so by debts thirty-five thousand I 

don’t play cards any more — I dropped them long ago, but the chief 
extenuation 1 have to offer in my defense is that you girls ate single, 
that you receive Father’s pension, whereas I had no income, so 
to speak — {Pause ) 

KULYGHIN {looking in at the door) Mary isn’t here? {Anxiously ) 
Where can she be then? That’s odd — {Hurries away ) 

ANDREW They aren’t listening . Nathalie is a splendid, sin- 
cere person — {Paces floor in silence, then stops ) When I took a wife 
I thought we’d be happy — that we’d all be happy — but oh, my God' 
(Weeps ) My darling sisters — dear sisters — don’t believe me' Don’t 
believe me' {Rushes off ) 

KULYGHIN {in the doorway, anxiously) Where’s Mary? Mary isn't 
here? This IS astonishing' {Hurries away Tocsin Stage clear Knock- 
ing from below ) 

IRENE {behind her screen) Olga' Who’s that knocking on the floor 
below? 

OLGA {also from behind her screen) That’s Doctor Qiebutykin 
He’s drunk 

IRENE What an uneasy mght' {Pause ) Olga' {Looks out from 
behind her screen ) Did you hear what Vershinin was saying? The 
brigade is being shifted from here — they’re transferring it to some 
distant pomt — 

OLGA 'Those are just rumors 

IRENE We’ll be left all alone then . . Olga' 

OLGA Well? 

IRENE Darhng, dearest — I respect, I appreaate the Baron, he’s a 
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splendid person, 1 11 marry him, 1 agree — only let's go to Moscow' I 
implore you — let's go' There’s nothing better on earth than Moscow' 
Let's go, Olga' Let’s go' 


Curtain 


ACT III 

Autumn, same jear High noon 

An old garden on the PROZOROV ground < A tong path, with firs on 
each side, and a vista of a river, with a joxst on its other hank Ter- 
I ace of the house, right, icilh a table cluttered with gJaiset and bottles. 
It IS apparent that champagne was foiling freely hue just a little 
before 

At tote intervals passers-by go thiough garden to river, five sol- 
diers mat ch by lapidly 

CHEBUTYKIN, m a beatific mood which does not deiert him through- 
out the act, IS sitting in an aimchrurm the garden, marking tme till he 
IS called, he is now u earing a military cap and has a u alking stick with 
him IRENE, KULYCiHIN (with a deioration around his neck but minus 
his mustache) , and TUZENBSfH ate Uandrig on the terrace, seeing 
PHI DOTiK and RODE off — both of these odiiei f are m service uniforms, 
and arc about to step dou n fiom the terruie into the g.-trden 

TLZLNBACH (entbraimg PHEDOTIK) You'rt a good fellow, you 
and 1 got along so \soll (Lmbracmg rodi ) Good by onoe more 
my dear fellow ' 

IKLNL Auretoir' 

PHEDOTIK Not au tcio.i hut good by we ll never see each other 
again' 

kulycjHIN Who knows' t Dahl aJ ejes, then smiles ) There, 
I've turned on the tears, too — 

IRFNE We 11 mrct again some day 

PHEDOTIK Ten or fifteen years from now ’ But w'e’ll hardly recog- 
nize each other then — w e II merely e\< hange nods coldly — [Snapping 
a picture ) Hold it' One more for the last time — 

RODE (embracing TlSZESBACii) Well never see each other again — 
(Kissing IRLNE s band ) Thanks for everything' Everything' 

PHEDOTIK (m irritation) Don t be in such a rush' 
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TUZENBACH We’ll sce each other again, God willing Do write 
us Write, without fail 

RODE [taking in the garden with a sweeping gaze) Good-by, trees' 
[Halloas ) Ho-o-o, there' — [V/ atts for echo ) Good-by, echo' 
KULYGHiN First thing you know you’ll get married there, in 
Poland And your Polish wife will hug you and call you "Kochane'” 
[Laughs ) 

PHEDOTIK [glancing at hs watch) There’s less than an hour left 
Solionnyi is the only one in our battery going on the barge, for we re 
with the mam troops Three batteries are leaving today as a division, 
tomorrow three more will leave — and then peace and quiet will reign 
throughout the town — 

TUZENBACH And SO will a horrible boredom 
RODE ( to KULYGHIN ) But isn’t your wife here> 

KULYGHIN Mary’s in the garden 
PHEDOTIK I’d like to say good-by to her 

RODE Good-by, I must go, or else I 11 start blubbering — [Quickly 
etnbi aces tuzenbach and k ulyghin and kisses Irene’s hand ) We’ ve 
had such a fine time here — 

PHEDOTIK ( to KULYGHIN ) Here’s something to remember me by — 
a little notebook, pencil and all' We’ll go down to the river this way — 
( PHEDOTIK and RODE take a few steps, then both look back ) 

RODE [hallooing) Ho- 0 - 0 - 0 , there' ’ 

KULYGHIN [shouting back) Good-by' [In the back of the garden 
PHEDOTIK and RODE encounter MARY and bid her good-by, she walks 
off with them ) 

IRENE 'They’re gone [Seats herself on the bottom step of 

terrace ) 

chebutykin Yet they forgot to say good-by to me 
IRENE But why should you complain ’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Well, I forgot myself somehow However, I’ll see 
them again soon — I m leaving tomorrow Yes, there’s only one short 
day left In a year they 11 retire me. I'll come here again and finish my 
days near you There’s only one short year left till I’ll be getting 
my pension [Puts the newspapers he had been reading in his pocket 
and takes out anothet one ) 1 11 come back to you and reform my way 
of life — but radically' I'll become such a quiet little old man, such a 
good good-natured, venerable little old man — 

IRENE Well, you really should change your way of living, you old 
darling You ought to — somehow 
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CMBBUTYKiN Yes I feel I ought to (Sings softly ) Tararo-ioom- 
Jeraj Tarara-boom-deray 

KULYGHIN The Doctor’s incorrigible — incorrigible' 

CHEBUTYKIN Ah, if I could but be put through a course of training 
at your hands' Then I'd emerge as a very paragon — 

IRENE Fedor has shaved off his mustache — and now I can't bear to 
look at him! 

KULYGHIN Why, what’s wrong with that’ 

CHEBUTYKIN I'm strongly tempted to say what your face looks like 
now, but I'm in no oosition to do so 

KULYGHIN Come, what's the matter with being clean shaven’ It’s 
the accepted thing Our Principal shaves his mustache — and I shaved 
mine off, too, as soon as I became the head of a department Nobody 
likes the idea, but it doesn't affect me in the least I am content Mus- 
tache or no, I am still content — ( Takes a seat ANDREW, at back, comes 
on and wheels a baby carriage with a sleeping infant, back and forth ) 
IRENE Doctor, my darling, my own — 1 m horribly worried You 
were on Main Street last night — tell me, what happened there’ 

CHEBUTYKIN What happened’ Why, nothing Just a trifling inci- 
dent (Keeps on reading his newspaper ) It doesn’t amount to any- 
thing' 

KULYGHIN They're saying, now, that apparently Solionnyi and the 
Baron met yesterday near the theater — 

Tl) ZEN BACH Don't go any further' Really, now — (Makes a gesture 
of resignation and goes into house ) 

KULYGHIN — near the theater Solionnyi began picking on the 
Baron, and the Baron couldn’t take it, he came out with something 
offensive — 

CHFBUTYKIN I know nothing about it It’s all tonunyrot 
KULYGHIN An instructor in a certain seminary wrote ' Tommyrot'” 
on a student's composition — but the handwriting was so illegible that 

the student took it for a Latin expression of approval — (laughter) 

amazingly funny, that Well, they re saying that Solionnyi is apparently 
in love with Irene, and that he has, so it seems, come to hate the Baron 
That’s easy to understand Irene is a splendid girl She even resembles 
Mary — the same thoughtful type Only your character is gentler, Irene 
However, Mary also has a splendid character I love her — my Mary 
(Hallooing, off, in the depth of the garden ) 

IRENE (with a shudder) Everything seems to frighten me today 
somehow (Pause,) I ve got everything ready I’m scnduig my things 
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off after dinner The Baton and I ate getting inained tomorrow — and 
the very same day we’re going off to the bnclonaking plant — and the 
day after I start right m teaching The new life is beginning God 
will help me somehow’ When I was taking my examination for a 
teacher’s license I actually wept for joy — for the surpassing love I felt — 
(Pause ) The van ought to be along for my things any minute — 
KULYGHiN That’s all very well — only somehow all this seems 
lacking in seriousness Mere ideas — and very little that is senous How- 
ever, my best wishes to you, with all my heart 

CHEBUTYKIN [greatly moved) My fine, splendid girl, my precious' 
All of you have gone far, there's no catching up with you I’ve been 
left behind, like a migrating bird that has grown too old and is unable 
to fly any farther Fly on, my darlings — fly on, and God be with you' 
(Pause ) Just the same, what a pity it is you shaved off your mustache 
KULYGHIN You might let up on the subject' (Pause ) There, the 
soldiers will leave us today, and everything will go on as of old No 
matter what they may say, Mary is a fine, sincere woman, I am very 
much in love with her and 1 thank my lucky stars People are born under 
different stars There’s a certain Kozyrev clerking in the Exuse 
Office here He and I studied together — he was let out from the fifth 
grade in high school because he couldn't master u> consecutivum 
Now he IS in terrible straits, and in bad health, and whenever I run 
across him I say "Greetings, ut consecutivum'" — ’’Yes,’’ he answers 
me, "just so — .7 consecutivum ” — and coughs at the same time But I, 
now — why, luck has been coming my way all my life, 1 am content, 
there, I even have the Cross of St Stanislas — Second Class — ^and now 
I myself teach this same ut consecutivum to others Of course, I am a 
clever person, much cleverer than others, but that isn't the basis of ray 
content — (The Maiden's Prayer, played amateurishly on a piano, 
comes floating out of the house ) 

IRENE Well, tomorrow I won’t have to be listening to the Maiden's 
Prayer, at any rate And I won’t have to be tripping up over this Proto- 
popov at every step, either' (Pause ) Why, Protopopov is sitting there 
in the reception room this very minute, he would have to come today, 
too — 

ANDREW The Chief Instructress hasn’t arnved yet^ 

IRENE No Somebody went to get her If you only knew how hard 
It IS for me to live here alone, without Olga. She has a room at the 
high school and is taken up with her work all day long, but I’m alone, 
and bored, and haven’t a thing to do, and I hate the room I’m in I had 
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actually decided that if I wasn't fated to live in Moscow things would 
havetogoon just the way they were It was my fate, evidently Nothing 
to be done about it Everything depiends upon the will of God It's true 
the Baron has proposed to me Well, why not’ I thought it over and 
came to a decision He's a fine man — even an amazingly fine man And 
it was just as though my soul sprouted wings, I was filled with joy, I 
felt lighthearted, and I again felt the urge to work — to work’ But 
then something happened yesterday; there's something mysterious hang- 
ing over my head — 

CHEBUTYKiN Tommyrot' 

NATHALIE {through window) Here's the Chief Instructress now' 
KULYGHIN {to IRENE) The Chief Instructress has arrived Let's go 
in {Goes into house with Irene ) 

CHEBUTYKIN (reading his newsfiaper and singing softly) Tara-ra 
\>oom-deray Trra-ra haom-deray' (MARY approaches 

ANDREW, back, wheels baby carnage across ) 

MARY There you are, sitting, sitting — always sitting — 

CHEBUTYKIN Why, what's wrong with that’ 

MARY (taking a seal) Oh, not a thing' (Pause ) Did you love my 
mother’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Very much 
MARY And did she love you’ 

CHEBUTYKIN (after a pause) That s something I don't remember 
any longer now 

MARY My man here’ That s how Martha, a cook we once had, used 
to speak of her policeman — My man ' Is my man here’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Notyft 

MARY When you 5 .atch at happiness by fits and starts — little bit by 
little bit— and then lose it, as 1 have — why, little by little you become 
coarse, mean tempered (Pointing to her breast ) I'm all seething in- 
side — (Contemplating brother Andrew, who is wheeling his baby 
carnage by ) There's Andrew, our dear little brother All the hopes we 
had for him ate over and done with It took thousands of men to raise 

up a great. W\\, uo end t.or\ and moue^i Viad Wn spent on it but it 

suddenly fell and smashed Suddenly, without rhyme or reason And 
that's Andrew for you 

ANDREW I wonder when things will quiet down in this house at 
last What noise' 

CHEBUTYKIN We Won't have long to wait now (Looks at his 
watch ) It’s an antique — with chimes — {Winds watch, U chimes ) The 
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First, Second, and Fifth batteries are leaving at one sharp (Pause ) And 
I'm leaving tomorro’w 
ANDREW For good’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Don’t know I may come back here in a year's time 
However, the devil alone knows It really doesn’t matter — (A harp 
and a violin are playing somewheie in the distance ) 

ANDREW The town will die out As if a lid were clamped down 
on it (Pajite ) Something happened in town yesterday Near the thea- 
ter Ever)'body's talking about it, yet I don t know a thing 

CHEBUTYKIN It doesn't amount to anything A trifling stupid mix- 
up Solionnyi started picking on the Baron, and the latter blew up and 
insulted him, and the upshot was that Solionnyi was obliged to chal- 
lenge him to a duel (Looks at his uatih ) Just about time for it, at 
half past twelve, in that grove there— you can sec it across the river 
Bang-bang' (Laughs ) Solionnyi imagines he’s Lermontov — he even 
writes poems But, all )oking aside, this is his third duel 
MARY Whose third duel’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Solionnyi s 
MARY But what about the Baron’ 

c HEBUTYKIN What do you want to know about the Baron’ 

MARY Everything's muddled in my head Just the same, they 

oughtn t to be allovved to go through with it He may wound the Baron, 
or even kill him 

CHELUTYKIN The Baron's a fine fellow, but ont Baron more or less 
— what does it matter’ Let ’em bang away' What does it really matter’ 
(Hallooing, beyond the garden ) He can wait That s Skvortzov calling 
me — he s one of the seconds He's waiting in a boat ( Pause ) 

ANDREW In my opinion it’s downright immoral either to take part 
in a duel or to attend one, even in the capacity of a doctor 

CHEBUTYKIN It merely seems that way We have no being, nothing 
in this world has any being, we don’t exist — it merely seems to us that 
we exist And what docs it all matter' 

MARY That’s how they talk, talk, talk, all day long — (Going ) 
We’re living in a climate where the snow is likely to start falling with- 
out the least provocation, but, as if that weren’t bad enough, there are 
all these eternal disquisitions — (Stopping ) I won’t go into the house — 
I can’t go there When Vershinin comes, let me know — (Going down 
the garden path ) There, the birds are migrating already — (Looking 
upward ) Swans or wild geese . My darlings — my happy crea- 
tures' (Pxit ) 
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ANDREW Our house will become dead The officers will go away, 
you will go away, my sister will marry, and I’ll be left all alone in the 
house 

CHEBUTYKIN But what about your wife> (PHERAPONT eir/err w/A 
some papers ) 

ANDREW My Wife — is my wife She’s sincere, decent — kind, if you 
like, but, with all that, there’s something about her that debases her 
into a petty, unperceptive animal — a sort of coarse little animal, you 
know At any rate, she isn’t human I’m telling you this as my friend — 
the only being to whom I can open up my heart I love Nathalie, true 
enough, but at bmes she strikes me as amazingly vulgar, and on such 
occasions I go out of my head I can’t understand for what reason I love 
her so much or why I love her at all — or, at least, why I loved her 
once — 

CHEBUTYKIN {getting Up) I m leaving tomorrow, brother, it may 
be that we’ll never see each other again, so here's my advice to you 
You know what? Grab your hat, take down your walkin’ cane, and 
go — and keep on going, without as much as looking back once And 
the farther off you go, the better (solionnyi crosses at back, with two 
OFFICERS, catching sight of chebutykjn, solionnyi goes toward him 
The OFFICERS keep on going ) 

solionnyi It’s time. Doctor' Its half past twelve already {Ex- 
changes greetings with andrfw ) We have to go right now I’m fed 
up with the whole lot of you' If anybody asks for me, Andrew, you 
tell 'em I’ll be right back — {Sighs, as Andrew in a huff wheels his 
carnage away ) Oh, oh, oh' ”He had hardly made a sound when the 
bear struck him to the ground'” {Going with chebutykin ) What 
are you grousing about, old-timer? 

CHEBUTYKIN {resenting the familiarity) Say' 

SOLIONNYI How do you feel? 

CHEBUTYKIN {petulantly) With my fingers' 

SOLIONNYI No need of you fretting, old-timer I’ll just indulge 
myself a little. I’ll merely wing him, like a woodcock ( Takes out flagon 
and sprays perfume on his hands ) ’There, I’ve used up a whole bottle, 
but they still have an odor about them My hands have a charnel odor 
about them — {Pause ) So-o Do you remember the lines ”Yet for a 
storm the sail still yearns — as though in storms one found repose*” 

CHEBUTYKIN {burlesquing him) Yes ”He had hardly made a 
sound when the bear stni^ him to the ground*” {Exit with solionnyi 
Halloomg m depth of garden Enter ANDREW and pherapont ) 
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PHERAPONT Here's some papers has to be signed — 

ANDREW {nervously). Get away from me' Get away' I beg you' 
{Goes off with his baby carriage ) 

PHERAPONT That’s just what papers is for — they’re meant to be 
signed — {Trails despondently after AimKE'X £n/er IRENE and TUZEN- 
BACH, the latter wearing a straw hat ) 

KULYGHIN {crossing Stage as he shouts) Ma-ary' Oh, Ma-a-ry' 
{Exit \ 

TUZENBACH There, apparently, is the only man in town who s glad 
the military men are leaving 

IRENE ’That’s easy to understand {Pause ) Our town will become 
desolate now 

TUZENBACH Dearest, I won't be gone long — 

IRENE Where are you going^ 

TUZENBACH I have to be in town to — to see some of my friends off 
IRENE That’s not true Nicholas, why are you so absent-minded 
today 5 {Pause ) What happened yesterday near the theater^ 

TUZENBACH {with an impatient movement) I’ll be back m an hour 
and be with you again — {Kissing her hands ) I can’t get my fill of 
gazing at you — {Studying her face ) It’s five years now that I’m m 
love with you and I still can’t get used to the idea, and you seem more 
and more gloriously beautiful to me What splendid, wonderful hair' 
What eyes' I’ll carry you off with me tomorrow, we’ll work, we’ll be 
rich, my dreams will take on new hfe You will be happy The only 
thmg is — the only thing' — you do not love me' 

IRENE That does not he in my power I shall be your wife, both 
faithful and submissive — but there isn’t any love What can I do? 
{Weeps ) I haven’t been in love even once in all my life Oh, I used 
to dream so about love, I have been dreaming of love for a long time, 
all my days and lughts, but my soul is like a priceless piano that is 
locked — and the key to which is lost {Pause ) You seem upset 

TUZENBACH I didn’t sleep all mght There’s nothing in my life so 
dreadful that it can haunt me, and it’s only this lost key which torments 
my soul and won’t let me sleep Say something to me — {Pause ) Say 
something to me' 

IRENE Say what? WTut can I say to you^ Just what? 

TUZENBACH Anything 
IRENE Don’t' Don’t' {Pause ) 

TUZENBACH What tri^, what silly little details, can at times take 
on significance m one’s life, without rhyme or reason You laugh at 
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them, |ust as you always did, you consider them tnfles, and yet you stick 
to them and feel that you haven’t the strength to drop them Oh, let’s 
not talk of all this' I'm in a gay mood As if I were seeing these firs, 
these maples, these birches for the first tune in my life, and as if every- 
thing were regarding me with cunosity — and expectancy What beau- 
tiful trees — and, really, how beautiful life must be when they’re so 
near you' [Hidlootng, off) 1 must go — it's time There s a tree that has 
withered — yet it sways together with the others in the wind, just the 
same And so it seems to me that if I, too, should die, I shall neverthe- 
less play a part in life, in one way or another Good-by, my darling — 
{K/ises her hands ) 'Those papers of yours you gave me — you’ll find 
them lying on my desk, under the calendar 

IRENE I’m going along with you 

TUZENBACH {perturbed) No, no' {Walks off raptdly, stops as he 
reaches garden path ) Irene' 

IRENE What is it^ 

TUZENBACH {at aloss as to whot to say) I — I didn t have any coffee 
today Tell them to have some ready for me {Hastens away IRENE 
stands tn deep thought for a while, then withdraws into depth of garden 
and sits down on a swing ANDREW wheels in the baby carriage, with 
PHERAPONT dogging hts steps ) 

PHERAPONT 'Them papers ain’t mine, now, but the Government’s 
I didn’t think them up out of my own head — 

ANDREW Oh, where is it, where has my past gone to, when I was 
young, lighthearted, intellectual, when I dreamed and thought exqui- 
sitely, when my present and my future were made radiant by hope^ 
Why, when we have barely begun to live, do we grow tedious, drab, un- 
interesting, slothful, apathetic, useless, miserable-' Our town is in exist- 
ence for almost two hundred years now, it contains a hundred thousand 
inhabitants — and there’s not a one among them that doesn’t resemble 
all the others, not a soul, either in the past or at present, that has ever 
been chivalrous, not a single scholar, not a single artist, not a being 
even in the least outstanding, who might arouse envy or a passionate 
desire of emulation All they do is eat, drink, sleep, and then die 'They 
breed others and these, too, eat, drink, sleep, and, so as not to become 
stultified from boredom, diversify their life with vile gossip, with drink, 
with cards, with pettifogging And the wives deceive their husbands, 
while the husbands lie to themselves and others, making believe that 
they see nothing, that they hear nothing And the general, insuperable 
vulgarity influences and oppresses the children, and the divine spark 
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expires within them, and they become the same pitiful, ambulating 
corpses, all of them as alike as maggots, that their fathers and mothers 
are — (Turning on pherapont ) What do you want? 

PHERAPONT Eh? Why, these here papers has to be signed — 
ANDREW I'm fed up with you' 

PHERAPONT (handing papers to ANDREW) The doorman of the 
Treasury was telling us just now — it seems Lke there was a frost of 
two hundred degrees in Moscow this winter — 

ANDREW The present is detestable, but then, when I think of the 
future, how fine I feel' I become so buoyant, so unconstrained, and in 
the distance the light begins to break, I see freedom, I see myself and 
my children being freed from slothfulness, freed from stufRng our- 
selves with roast-goose-and-cabbage and swilling cider, freed from 
snoring for hours after such dinners, and from vile parasitism — 
PHERAPONT Two thousand folk was froze to death, it seems like 
The people, he was tellin' us, was frightened to death In Moscow, that 
was — or maybe it was Petersburg, 1 disremember which 

ANDREW (overcome by an emotion of tenderness) My dear sisters, 
my wonderful sisters — (With tears in his voice ) Mary, my sister — 
NATHALIE (through window) Who’s talking so loudly'’ Is it you, 
Andy’ You'll wake up little Sophie' ll ne foul pas faire du bruit, la 
Sophie est dormee dejd Vous etes un ours (Losing her temper com- 
pletely ) If you want to talk, you’ll have to hand the carnage over to 
somebody else Pherapont, take the carriage from the master' 

pherapont Right-o, Ma'am' (Relieves of baby carriage.) 

ANDREW (flabbergasted) I wasn't talking loudly — 

NATHALIE (off, near window, caressingly) Bobby' Bobby is a 
naughty little boy' Bobby is a bad little boy' 

ANDREW (glancing through the papers, to pherapont) Very well. 
I'll look ’em over, sign whatever is necessary, and then you can carry 
them back to the office (Goes into house, examining the papers pher- 
apont wheels baby carriage into depth of garden ) 

NATHALIE ( off, at window) Bobby, what’s your mother’s name’ 
Why, you darling — darling' And who’s this’ It's your Aunt Olga' 
Come on, say "Hello, Olga," to your aunt' (wandering Musicians — 
a man and a girl — appear and play on a violin and a harp VERSHININ, 
OLGA, and ANPHISSA emerge from house and for a minute or so listen in 
silence IRENE approaches ) 

OLGA Our garden must be a public thoroughfare, the way everybody 
walks and drives through it Nurse, give something to these musicians — 
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ANPHISSA {givmg some coins to the musicians) Go, and God's bless- 
ing go with you, my deats (musicians bow mid go off ) A bitter lot, 
tiiese folk has It ain't a full belly that makes 'em play Hello, Irene; 
dearest' (Kisses her ) My, my, am I livmg high now, little girl' Am I' 
I'm staying at the high school with Olga — God has willed it so for my 
old age Never have I lived so in all my born days, sinner that I am 
A great, big apartment, and at the government’s expense, at that, and 
there’s a little room, with a little bed, all to myself I wake up in the 
middle of the night — and oh. Lord, and Mother of God, there am’t 
a happier person nor myself in alt the world' 

VERSHININ (to OLGA, after a glance at hts watch) We’re leaving 
right away Time I was going (Pause ) Best wishes to you in every- 
tfamg— everything' Where is — 

IRENE Mary is somewhere there, out in the garden I’ll go and look 
for her. 

VERSHININ That would be most kind of you I haven’t much time 
ANPHISSA I’ll go and look, too (Calls ) Oh, Ma-a-ary-y-y' (Keeps , 
calling as she goes off into depth of garden with IRENE ) 

VERSHININ All things must come to an end, sometime And so here 
we are, parting (Glances at hts watch ) The whole town tendered us 
something in the nature of a farewell luncheon, we drank champagne, 
the mayor delivered a speech, I ate and listened, but my soul was here, 
among you — (Looks around the garden ) I have grown used to you 
OLGA Shall we see each other again— ever’ 

VERSHININ Probably not (Pause ) My wife and both of my little 
girls will spend about two months more here, please, if anything 
should happen, or if something has to be done — 

OLGA 'V'cs, yes, of course Set your mind at rest (Paw/e ) Tomorrow 
there will no longer be a solitary soldier left in the whole town, every- 
thing will become a memory, and, of course, a new life will begin for 
la— (Pause ) Everything is turning out contrary to the way we’d want 
It I didn't want to become Chief Instructress — and stiU 1 became one 
Moscow isn't for us, then — 

VERSHININ Oh, well' Thank you for everything Forgive me if there 
was anything not just so I've had a great deal — oh, a very great 

deal' — to say, well, forgive me that, too, remember no evil of me — 
OLGA (dabbing at her eyes) How is it Mary isn’t coming yet’ 
VERSHININ What else am I to tell you in farewell’ What shall I 
philosophiae about for a bit? (Laughs ) Life is hard To many of us 
It af^iears to be a dead end, and hopeless, but sbll, it must be confessed. 
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It’s beooimog ever dearer, bnghter, and apparently the tune isn’t far 
off when it will become altogether radiant {Glawes at bts wdtch ) 
It’s time! Time for me to go In former times mankmd was taken up 
with wars, filling its existence with military campaigns, forays, con- 
quests, but now It has outlived all that, although an enormous void has 
been left behind, there being nothing as yet to fill it, humanity is pas- 
sionately seeking this something and, of course, will eventually find it 
Ah, if that something would but come as speedily as possible' {Pause ) 
You know, if only education could be coupled with industriousness, 
and industriousness with education — {Glances al hts watch ) However, 
it’s really time for me to go — 

OLGA Here she comes {Enter u/A'i ) 

VERSHININ I came to say good-by — (olga draws off a little to one 
side, so as not to intrude on thetr farewells ) 

MARY {lookin g directly at VERSHININ ) Good-by — {They kiss — for 
a long time ) 

OLGA There, there — ( Mary is violently sobbing ) 

VERSHININ Write me Don t forget me' Let me go now It’s time 
I went Take her, Olga' It's time I went now I’m late — 
{Greatly moved, he kisses olga’s hands, then once more embraces 
MARY and quickly leaves ) 

OLGA There, Mary' Stop it, darling' 

KULYGHIN {entering, and stopping in embarrassment) Never 
mind, let her cry a while — let her My beautiful Mary, my good Mary' 
You’re my wife, and I am content, come what may 1 m not complain- 
ing, I’m not making a single reproach to you There, even Olga 

IS witness to that We’ll begin to live our old life, and I won’t say a 
single word to you, or make a single insinuation — 

MARY {restraining her sobs) "A green oak grows on a curved 
shore A gold chain is about it wound A chain of gold? 

A gold chain^” I’m going out of my mind' "A green oak grows on 
a curved shore — ” 

OLGA Calm yourself, Mary' Calm yourself Get her some water — 
MARY I’m not crying any more — 

KULYGHIN She isn’t crying any more, she’s a good girl — {A pistol 
shot, muffled by the distance ) 

MARY "A green oak grows on a curved shore A gold chain 
Green gold shore A green oak grows ” I’m all mixed 
up — {Drinks a little water from tumbler kulyghin holds for her ) 
What a failure my life has been' I have no need of anything more now 
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I'll calm down in a minute What does it matter’ What does "on 
a curved shore” mean’ Why has that phrase stuck m my head’ My 
thoughts ate all mixed up — (Enter Irene ) 

OLGA Calm yourself, Maty There, that's a clever girl' Let's go in 
the house 

MARY (furiously) I'm not going in there' (Sobs, but at once re- 
strains herself ) I no longer enter that house, and I don't intend to do 
so now 

IRENE Let's just sit together for a while, we don't have to say any- 
thing Why, I'm leaving tomorrow — (Pause ) 

KULYGHIN I took these false whiskers away from one of the boys 
in the third grade today — (Takes out and puts on false mustache and 
beard ) I must look like our instructor in German — (Laughs ) Don’t 
I’ Little boys are so funny' 

MARY You really do look like that German in your school 
OLGA (laughing) Yes' (mary weeps again ) 

IRENE There, now, Mary' 

KULYGHIN I really do look very much like him 
NATHALIE (entering, to maid, who follous her on) - What’ Oh, 
Protopopov can sit with little Sophie, as for Bobby, let Andrew Ser- 
gheievich wheel him about a bit Children are such a nuisance — (To 
IRENE ) So you're leaving tomorrow What a pity Do stay for 

another week or so (Lets out a little scream as she catches sight of the 
disguised KULYGHIN KULYGHIN takes off false whiskers ) Oh, you' 
You frightened me out of my wits (To Irene ) I’ve grown so used 
to you — why, do you think it will be easy for me to part with you’ 
I'm going to have Andrew and his fiddle shifted to your room — let 
him scrape away' And we’ll put little Sophie in his room She’s a won- 
derful, wonderful child' What a little doll that girl is' Today she 
looked up at me with such darling little eyes, and she says ''Ma-mma'” 
KULYGHIN A splendid child — quite true 

NATHALIE That means tomorrow 1 11 be all by myself here (Stghs ) 
I’ll give orders, first of all, to chop down all those firs along that path, 
then that maple over there Those trees look so ugly when evening 
comes — (To irfne ) Darling, that sash isn t in the least becoming to 
you — It’s in bad taste You ought to wear something sort of light And 
I’ll give ’em orders to plant a lot of little flowers — little flowers, you 
know, and there will be so much fragrance — (Sternly ) What’s that 
fork doing on the bench’ (On her way into the house, to the maid 
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■followtng her ) What’s that fork doing on the bench. I’m asking you^ 
(From uulhm, shouting ) Don’t you dare talk back to me' 
KULYGHIN She has a full head of steam on today' (Mililary march, 
— ALL listen to It ) 

OLGA They’re going away (Enter chebutykin ) 

MARY All our friends are going away Well, what ot it^ Bon voy- 
age' (To her husband ) Time to go home Where's my hat — and my 
cape^ 

KULYGHIN 1 took them inside I’ll bring them out right away (Goes 
in house ) 

OLGA Yes, we can all go home now It s time 
CHEBUTYKIN (entering) Olga Serghcievna' 

OLGA What IS it^ (Pause ) What is it’ 

CHEBUTYKIN Nothing I really don t know how to tell you — 

(Whispers in her ear ) 

OLGA (extremely horrified) It isn’t possible' 

CHEBUTYKIN Yes — what a thing to happen' I m tired out, I m at 
the end of my rope, I can't talk any more — ( With vexation ) However, 
what difference does it make' 

MARY What happened’ 

OLGA (enibtactng IRENE) This is a dreadful day I don’t 

know how to tell you, dearest — 

IRENE What IS It’ Tell me quickly — what is it’ For God’s sake' 
CHEBUTYKIN The Baron was killed in a duel just no\, 

IRENE (softly u eeping) I knew it, I knew it — 

CHEBUTYKIN (sealing him tel j on a bench m the depth of the gai- 
den) I m tired out' (Taking a neuspapei out of his pocket ) Let em 
cry a bit — (S’ngj softly ) Taiara-booni-deray Tarara-booni de- 
ray' What does anything matter’ (The thiee tislers stand togethei m 
a dote embrace ) 

MARY Oh, how that music sounds' They are going away from us, 
one has already gone, nc-ver to return — never' We will be left all alone, 
to begin our life over again We have to go on living We have 

to go on — 

IRENE (putting her head on olga’s bieast) A time will come, and 
everybody will learn why all this is, what all this suffering is for, there 
will be no mysteries of any kind, but in the meanwhile we will have 
to go on hying We must work — only work' Tomorrow I’ll go away 
by myself. I’ll teach at the school and give up my whole life to those 
who may possibly need it It is autumn now, winter will be here soon, 
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It will cover eveiythiag with show— 4>ut I'll go on working — I'll go 
on working — 

OLGA [embracing both her sisters) The iniisic sounds so gay, so 
brave, and one wants to live so much' Oh, my God' Time will pass, 
and we’ll depart forever, they'll forget us, for^ our faces, our voices, 
and how many there were of us, but our suffermgs will be transmuted 
into joy for those who shall be living after us, happiness and peace 
will come upon earth, and men will say a kind word for those who 
are living now, and will bless them Oh, my dear sisters, our life is 
not over yet' Let us go on living' The music sounds so gay, so joyous, 
and only a little while more, it seems, and we shall learn why we are 
living, why we are suffering If we could but know — if we could 

but know' (The music plays more and more softly kulyghin, gay, 
smiling, enters carrying Mary's hat and cape Andrew comes on, wheel- 
ing the baby carriage, with BOBBY sitting up w it ) 

CHEBUTYKIN (singing softly) 7 arara-boom-deray' Tarara- 

boom-deray' (Reading his newspaper ) What does it all matter' What 
does it all matter' 

OLGA If we could but know' If we could but know' 


Final Curtain 



T>mitni Serghekuick 

Metezheovski 


The man who has been called the 
most encyclopedic mind of this 
generation was born on one of the 
small islands near Petersburg, as a 
child he passed the winters in a house 
built at the time of Peter the Great, 
and within sight of that Czar's pal- 
ace, his log cabin, and his church 
Merezhcovski was a mystic and wrote 
poetry (and criticism) before his 
teens, his first poem was published 
in 1882, and he always maintained 
that he had been poorly welcomed in 
Russian literature He received his 
education at the end of the '70's 
and the beginning of the '80' s — the 
era of the severest Gassicism He 
first came into contact with the 
Government at the University of 
Petersburg a Mohere club he had 
organized was raided by the political 
police, and he escaped exile only 
through the influence of his father 
At the end of the ’90's Merezhcovski 
founded a religious and philosophi- 


cal society, encouraged by his wife, 
the famous poetess Zinaida Hippius, 
needless to add, this society was like 
wise suppressed And in 1908 his 
?aul 1 was closed down by the au- 
thorities after the first performance, 
while the manuscript of Alexander I 
was confiscated 

It was Merezhcovski (among 
many others) who wrote that Ortho- 
doxy and the order existing in 0I4 
Russia were inseparably bound up 
with each other, and that Ginstian- 
ity could be attained there only if 
Autocracy and Orthodoxy were ahke 
done away with Nevertheless, he 
became an toigrfi after the Revolu- 
tion He died in the Nazi-occupied 
South of France 

When the present writer saw him 
(and Zinaida Hippius) at Antibes in 
1931 he seemed, against the tawny 
earth and indigo-blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, a veritable Tithonus 
And when he commented on Ku- 
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pnn, the latter s comment on Me- 
rezhcovski came to mind 'Dmitni 
Scrgheievich is the greatest of schoi 
ars, but — well, he's not quite the 
most creative of writers " 

As poet, Merezhcovski cham 
pioned the moderns, but the Sym 
bolists more so than the Decadents 
Peter the Great is, naturally a 
favorite subject in Russian art, es 
pecially in literature Merezhcovski 
IS best known as critic and, above all, 
as historical novelist The vignette 
selected shows him at his best in this 
genre It is taken from Pefer and 
Alexis (Chapter IV, Book IV ' The 
Inundation ),The Antichrist '.olamt 
of the superb Christ and Antichrist 
triptych, which took twelve years in 
the writing (The first part is Julian 
the Apostate The Death of the 
Gndi, the second. The Rnmanie of 
Leonardo da yinci The Gods Re 
nirgenl ) The Peter and Alexis par 
allel to the David and Absalom, 
father against son and son against 
father situation presents Merezheov 
ski with an opportunity for that 
study in contrasts betvseen strength 
and weakness, for that Dostoievskian 
play of love and hatred within the 
soul of each proponent, which Me 
rczhcovski delights in Elsewhere in 
the book he has given Alexei s back 
ground, allegedly in the Czarevich s 
own confession 'The reason for my 
disobedience to my father was that 


from my infancy I lived with my 
mother and her women, where I 
learned nought but indoor amuse- 
ments The people about me, 
seeing my inclination to indulgence 
in bigotry and in conversation with 
priests and blackfriars, visiting them 
frequently and drinking with them 
not only did nof hinder me but even 
did the like m my company And 
they did estrange me from my 
father ' Later in the story Alexis 
flees abroad is accused of conspiring 
with foreign powers to usurp his 
father s throne, and is lured back to 
Russia by Peter Andreievich Tolstoi, 
an Anacreon and Ovid translating 
diplomat, working through a wench 
Venus whom Alexei had wronged 

Absalom dangled in an oak, it was 
a stranger who took three darts in 
his hand and thrust them through 
the heart of Absalom while he was 
yet alive It was Alexis own father 
who snatched the knout from the 
hangman to wield it with a giant s 
strength on the back of his son as 
he hanged on a strappado In the 
scene here given we find the strong 
father confronting a weak son 
whom Peter the father loves as his 
zoon, and whom Peter the Czar ab 
hors as a sloven, a drone, a sluggard, 
as a weakling unable to be a successor 
in the paramount task of building 
a new Russia. 
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Peter and Alexis 


Peter was saying to Alexis 

'When the war with the Swedes began — oh, what great routs we 
suffered because of our lack of skill, with what bitterness and patience 
did we have to go through our schooling, until we deservedly beheld 
that same enemy, before whom we once trembled, now trembling still 
more before us* All of which hath been attained through the poor 
efforts of myself and other true sons of Russia And to this day we 
cat bread in the sweat of our first father, Adam As much as m our 
power lay did we toil, like unto Noah, over the ark of Russia, having 
always but one thing m mind — that Russia might be glorious before 
all the world But when, after contemplating this |oy bestowed by God 
upon our Fatherland, I do look upon my line of succession, I am con- 
sumed by 1 bitter grief almost equal to my joy, seeing thee altogether 
unfitted for the conduct of matters of state — ” 

As he had been going up the staircase of the Winter Palace, and 
passed the grenadier standing sentry duty near the doors leading to the 
little office or workroom of the Czar, Alexis had experienced, as he 
always did before his interviews with his father, an unreasoning animal 
fear Everything grew dark before his eyes, his teeth chattered, his legs 
gave way under him, he was afraid he would fall 

But in proportion as his father went on, in a calm, even tone, with his 
lengthy, evidently premeditated speech, winch he seemed to have got- 
ten down by heart, Alexis was growing calmer Everything was con- 
gealing, petrifying within him — and again it was all one to him, as 
though his father were not speaking to him nor about him 

The Czarevich stood like a soldier, eyes front, his arms along the 
seams of his trousers, he was listening, and at the same time was not, 
stealthily sautinizing the room with a distracted and apathetic curiosity 
Turning-lathes, carpenter’s tools, astrolabes, water levels, compasses, 
globes and other mathematical, artillery, and fortification appliances 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
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cluttered the cramped little oflke. giving it the air of a ship’s cabin 
Along the walls, paneled in dark oak, hung the seascapes of the Dutch 
master Adam Silo, beloved of Peter, seascapes “useful for acquiring a 
knowledge of the art of seamanship ’ 'These were all ob)ects familiar 
to the Czarevich since childhood, engendering in him a whole series of 
recollections upon a newspaper sheet — a Dutch News Current — lay 
great, round, metal- rimmed spectacles, twined around with a blue silk 
thread in order not to rub the bridge of the nose, alongside was a night- 
cap of white ribbed dimity, with a green tassel, which Aleshka had once 
happened to tear off when he had been playing with it — but at that time 
his father had not become angered he had merely put aside the ukase 
he had been writing and had immediately sewed the tassel on with his 
own hands 

Peter was seated at a table piled high with papers, in an old, high- 
backed, leather armchair, near an exceedingly heated stove He had on 
a blue dressing gown, faded and much worn, which the Czarevich 
remembered seeing even before the Battle of Poltava, with the same 
patch of a brighter color upon a spot burned through by a pipe, he also 
wore a jersey of red wool, with white bone buttons One of these was 
broken off, only half remaining, the Czarevich recognized it, and 
counted it — a thing he always did, for some reason or other, during the 
lengthy admonitions of his father, it was the sixth button, counting 
from below, his smallclothes were of coarse blue woolen stuff, he had 
on gray darned stixkings of worsted and old slippers trodden down at 
the heels The Czarevich scrutinized all of these trifles, so familiar, so 
homely — and so remote The face of Batiushka was the only thing he 
could not see Through the window, beyond which the snow'y, smooth 
expanse of the Neva gleamed whitely, an oblique ray of the yellow 
wintry sun fell between them — slender, short, sharp, like a sword It 
divided them and screened them from each other In the quadrangle 
of sunlight which the windowpane cast on the floor, at the very feet of 
the Czar, slept his favorite little bitch, the red-pelted Lizetta, curled up 
in a ball And the Czar spoke on in an even, monotonous voice, some- 
what hoarse because of his cough — just as though he were reading a 
written ukase 

"God IS not to blame for thy incapacity, itusmuch as He hath not 
deprived thee of reason, nor hath He taken away thy bodily strength, 
even though thou art not of a strong nature, still thou art no weakling, 
but, worst of ail, thou wilt not even hear of matters military, through 
which we have come from darkness to light, and because of which we 
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are now respected in the world, where before we were not even known. 

1 am not teaching thee to be eager for war without any lawful cause, 
but to love matters military, and m every way possible to further and 
learn them, inasmuch as the military science is one of the two things 
indispensable for governing — to wit, order and defense From a con- 
tempt of war general ruin is bound to follow, of which we have a cleat 
example in the fall of the Greek Empire Have they not perished because 
they aibandoned their arms and, overcome by love of peace alone, being 
desirous of living in tranquillity, ever yielded to their adversary? Has not 
this tranquillity of theirs given them over into never ending bondage to 
tyrants^ But if thou hast at the back of thy mind the idea that generals 
can direct military affairs according to thy will, that is not true reason- 
ing, inasmuch as everybody looks to the leader, so as to fall in with his 
likes whatever the man at the head hkes, the others like as well, but 
that which he turns away from, the others also care naught for Besides, 
having no heart therefor, thou studies! naught and thus art ignorant of 
nutters military And, without knowing how to command others, how 
canst thou render their deserts to the deserving and punish the laggards 
without understanding all the factors of their calling^ Thou wilt be 
forced merely to gape at them — ^to gape at them like a fledgling Dost 
thou put forth thy weak health as an excuse for being unable to bear the 
toils of a military life’ But even that is no reason, inasmuch as it is not 
hard work that I desire so much as willingness, which no illness could 
deprive thee of Art thou harboring the thought that there are many 
who do not go to the wars themselves, yet whose affairs are well run? 
True, although they do not go themselves, yet they have the will to do 
so, take the late French king, Louis, who did not often go to the wars 
himself, yet had such a great zeal therefor, and evinced such fine strate- 
gies, that his warring was called a theater and school of the world Nor 
was it solely for war that he showed a zeal, but even for other matters, 
and for various industries, through ail of which he made his realm 
celebrated above all others' Putting all of these factors before thee, I 
shall revert to what I said first, in speaking of thee Inasmuch as I am 
but a man, and subject to death — " 

The sunbeam which separated them faded away, and Alexis glanced 
into the face of Peter It had changed greatly — as if years and not 
merely a month had gone by since he had seen his father last At that 
time Peter had been in the full bloom of his powers and manhood, now 
he was almost an old man. And the Czarevich realized that his father's 
illness had not been assumed, that probably he had actually been nearer 
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death than the Czatevich (and all of them) had thought About his 
denuded skull (his front hair had fallen out), the pouches under his 
eyes, the jutting lower jaw — about the whole pale-yellow puffy face, 
seemingly swollen and bloated, there was something ponderous, crush- 
ing, frozen, as in a death mask Only in the exceedingly bright glitter — 
like the glitter of inflammation — of the enormous eyes, widened like 
those of a caged bird of prey, eyes so prominent that they seemed to 
bulge out, was there an expression of former youthfulness Yet that 
very expression was now infinitely weary, weak, almost pitiable 

And Alexis also realized that even though he had thought a great 
deal about the death of his father, and had awaited and desired that 
death, he had never really grasped its significance, as though not be- 
lieving that his father could actually die Only now, for the first time, 
did he suddenly come to believe And there was incomprehension in 
this emotion, and a new, never heretofore experienced fear, no longer 
for himself, but for his father What must death be like to such a man^ 
How would he meet death’ 

"Inasmuch as I am but a man, and subject to death,” Peter went on, 
to whom should I bequeath this which I have planted with the help 
of the All-Highest, and which has already grown to some extent’ 
To him who hath made himself like unto the wicked and slothful 
servant in the Gospels, who hid his talent in the earth — that is to say, 
who cast from him all that God gave him’ And I must also dwell upon 
that evil and stubborn nature of thine For how greatly have I not 
upbraided thee for this — and not only upbraided, but even chastised’ 
And, too, have I not e'en refused to speak with thee — actually for 
years at a time’ Yet nought of this availed, nought is of any good, 
everything was in vain, everything went by the board, and thou dost 
not want to do anything save to take thy ease at home, make merry 
forever — as if thou wert not of our house, being contrary in all things' 
For while, on the one hand, thou hast the kingly blood of a high line- 
age, on the other hand thou hast vile opinions, like the lowest of low 
varlets, ever communing with shiftless folk from whom thou canst 
learn nought save evil and abominable ways And wherewithal dost 
thou repay thy father for having brought thee into the world’ Dost 
thou help me in these my griefs and trials, so unbearable, now that 
thou hast attained years of maturity’ Nay, not so — which is known to 
all men' Rather, thou hatest my works, v hich I do for the people of 
my nation, without sparing my health, and, verily, thou shalt be a 
destroyer of these works after me' Pondering upon all of this with 
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bitterness, and perceiving that I cannot incline thee toward good, I 
have thought it best to make known to thee my last testament, and to 
bide a while longer, hoping that thou wilt reform — yet not hypo- 
critically, but truly But if not, be it known to thee — ” 

At these words he was taken by a coughing fit — prolonged, excru- 
ciating, a residue of his illness His face turned scarlet, his eyes were 
popping out, the sweat stood out on his forehead, and his veins were, 
swollen He was suffocating — and, from his frantic and vain efforts 
to clear his throat, he strangled still more, as little children do, who 
do not know how to cough In this blending of the childish and the 
senile there was something both laughable and awful 

Lizetta awoke and fixed an intelligent and seemingly pitying gaze 
upon her master The Czarevich also glanced at his father, and sud- 
denly something poignant — most poignant — pierced his heart, just 
as if it had been stung 

"Even a dog has pity, whereas I — ’’ he said to himself 
Peter finally managed to clear his throat, spat, cursed roundly in his 
usual indecent oath, and, wiping the sweat and tears from his face with 
his handkerchief, at once went on from the very place where he had 
stopped. And, although his voice was now still hoarser, it was as dis- 
passionate and even as before, as though he were reading a written 
ukase 

"I therefore affirm — be it known to thee — ” 

The handkerchief chanced to fall out of his hands He was about 
to bend down in order to pick it up, but Alexis forestalled him He 
darted over, picked it up, and handed it over to his father And this 
little service suddenly recalled to him that timid, tender, almost en 
amored emotion which he had at one time felt for his father 

"Batiushka'" he exclaimed, with such expressiveness of voice and 
face that Peter looked at him intently, only to drop his eyes imme- 
diately "God sees, I have nothing crafty against thee on my conscience, 
but as for depriving me of the succession, I crave it myself, because 
of my weakness For what would it profit me to take upon my shoul- 
ders that which I cannot bear^ For how could I ever do it' And then, 
too, Batiushka how could I ever wish that thou — that thou 
shouldst? . Oh, Lord'" 

His voice brc^e, he lifted up his hands despairingly, convulsively, 
as though he wanted to dutch his head — and froze so, all pale and 
trembling, with a strange, distracted smile on his lips He himself 
knew not what this was, he merely sensed growing, wellmg up within 
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him, a something that was striving, with a shattenng force, to escape 
from his bosom One word, one glance, one sign from his father, and 
the son would have fallen down at his feet, would have embraced them, 
would have begun to sob with such tears that the fearful wall between 
them would have crumbled, would have melted away like ice under 
the sun He would have explained everything, finding such words 
that his father would have forgiven him, would have understood how 
Alexei had loved him all his life — ^him alone — and that he still loved 
him, more than ever, nor asked for anything save to be allowed to love 
his father, to die for him, if the latter would but just once take pity 
upon him, and say, as he used to say during the Czarevich's childhood, 
pressing him to his heart "Alesha, my darling little boy'" 

"Drop this childishness'” resounded the voice of Peter It was rough, 
but somehow the roughness seemed assumed, for in reality it was 
uncertain and trying to cover up that uncertainty "Do not make ex- 
cuses — of any sort Show us faithfulness by thy works, as for words, 
they are not worthy of belief For even the Scripture sayeth Neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit — ” * 

Peter was looking to one side, avoiding Alexis' eyes, yet at the same 
time something was flitting, quivering over his face as though, through 
a death mask, one could glimpse a living face, a face all too dear, all 
too familiar to the Czatevich But Peter had already managed to over- 
come his emotion As he talked, his face was becoming ever more 
deathlike, his voice ever firmer and more merciless 

"Nowadays drones are not held very highly He that eateth bread, 
yet profiteth not God, the Czar, and the Fatherland, is like to a worm, 
which turneth everything to corruption and worketh only abomination, 
being not of the least good to men Even the Apostle proclaimeth 
If any would not work, neither should he eat," and the sluggard shall 
be accursed Whereas thou hast shown thyself to be a ne’er-do-well — " 
Alexis practically did not hear his words But every sound wounded 
his soul and cut into it with unbeatable pain, as a knife cuts into the 
living flesh This was akin to murder He wanted to cry out, to stop 
his father, yet he felt that the latter would not understand anything, 
would not hear him Again a wall was rising, an abyss was yawning, 
between them And his father was receding from him, ever farther 
and farther with every word, ever more irretrievably, even as the dead 
leave the living 

^ St Matthew, va, 18 
* U Thetsakmitds, iii, 10 
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Finally even his pain abated Everything again turned to stone witoin 
him, again nothing mattered to him He was merely languishing from 
a sleepy tedium, mduced by this dead voice, which no longer even 
wounded but merely sawed raspmgly, like a dull blade 

In order to end matters, to break away as soon as possible, he chose 
a moment of silence to make a long-considered answer, delivering it 
with the same dead expression of countenance, and the same dead 
voice, that Batiushka had used 

"Most Gracious Sovereign and Batiushka' I have nought to say save 
this if thou art pleased to deprive me, because of my unfitness, of 
the succession to the crown of Russia, let thy will be done I implore 
you most humbly. Sire, to do so, since I perceive myself to be unfit 
and incapable for this high post, inasmuch as I am of quite poor mem- 
ory, without which nought can be accomplished, for all my powers, 
mental and bodily, have become debilitated through sundry ailments, 
and have made me unfit to rule such a people, which hath need of a 
sounder man than I Therefore, I would have no pretensions to succeed 
to the rule of Russia after you, even if I had no brother, but all the 
more so since there is one now, for which God be thanked, and to whom 
God grant health Not shall I have any pretensions in the future, m 
which I call God to witness to my soul, and, as a true acknowledgment, 
I am ready to write this oath in my own hand I entrust my children 
to you, as for myself, I want nought save subsistence until my death " 
A silence fell In the stillness of the wintry noonday one could hear 
only the measured, brassy ticking of the wall clock's pendulum 
"Thy renunciation is but procrastination, and not real'” Peter finally 
uttered "For, since thou art unafraid now, and dost not regard highly 
the admonitions of thy father, how wilt thou keep my behests after me> 
As for thy taking an oath, 'tis not worthy of belief, because of the 
obdurateness of thy heart One may also cite the words of David All 
men are liars * Also, even though thou shouldst want to follow my 
behests, certain longbeards, priests, and holy ancients, who, because 
of their idle life are none too well off now, will be able to sway and 
compel thee, inasmuch as thou art very partial to them As for remain- 
ing, as thou fam wouldst, neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring — 
'tis impossible Therefore, thou must either mend thy ways and, with- 
out any hypoensy, make thyself worthy to be my successor, inasmuch 
as my spirit cannot be at test without one, all the more so now, since 
my health hath grown poor, or else take vows as a monk — " 

‘ Psalm CXVI, 11 
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Alexis, his eyes cast down, kept silent His face now seemed as much 
of a death mask as the face of Peter Mask against mask — and in both 
there was an unexpected, strange, seemingly spectral resemblance 
a similarity of contrasts It was as though the broad, round, puffy face 
of Peter, reflected in the long and gaunt face of Alexis, as in a concave 
mirror, had become monstrously narrowed, elongated 

Peter, too, kept silent, but on his right cheek, at the corner of his 
mouth and of his eye — over the entire right side of his face — a rapid 
tic or twitching began gradually increasing, it changed into a con- 
vulsion, which made his face, neck, shoulder, arm and leg writhe 
Many considered him subject to the falling sickness, or even demoni- 
acally possessed, because ot these convulsive cramps, which were fore- 
runners of attacks of frenzied rage Alexis could not look at his father 
without horror during such moments But now he was calm, just as 
though girt about by an invisible, impenetrable armor What else could 
Batiiishka do to him^ Kill him^ Let him' Why, was not that which 
he had just done to him worse than murder’ 

"Why art thou silent’’ Peter suddenly cried out, striking his fist 
on the table in one of the convulsive spasms which shook all his body 
' Beware, Aleshka' Dost think I do not know thee’ I know thee, brother 
— I can sec thee through and through' Hast thou risen up against thy 
own blood, thou whelp’ Dost wish thy father s death’ Ugh, thou snake 
in the grass, thou accursed bigot' 'Tis from the priests and the holy 
ancients, never fear, that thou hast learned such politics' ’Tis not in 
vain that the Savior enjoined His Apostles to fear no one, yet enjoined 
them most particularly concerning this Beware ye, said He, of the 
leaven of the Pharisees — ' which is the hypocrisy of the monks, their 
dissimulation — ’’ 

A sinuous, evil sneer sparkled in the downcast eyes of the Czarevich 
He barely restrained himself from askmg his father as to the meaning 
of the substitution of dates in the Declaration to My Son — that of 
October n instead of October 22 From whom, now, had Batiushka 
learned this dissimulation, this knavery, worthy of Petka the clerk, 
Petka the lout, or of Fedosska, "the prince of this world,” with his 
"most divinely wise craftiness," his "celestial politics"’ 

"One more admonition — the last,” Peter began again m his former 
voice^-even, almost dispassionate, restraining his convulsion through 
an unbelievable effort "Consider everything thoroughly and, having 

' St Luke, 111, I , also St Matthew, zvi, 6 and ii, and St Mark, vni, 13 
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cotne to 2. resolution, give me thy answer without any delay But if not, 
then let it be known unto thee that I shall absolutely depnve thee of 
the succession For if gangrene were to set in in my finger, must I 
not lop if off, even though it be part of my body^ Thus will I lop off 
even thee, like to a gangrenous member' And think, not that I am saying 
this merely to affright thee verily, before God, I will fulfill what I 
say For I have not spared my life, nor do I spare it now, for my people 
and for my Fatherland How, then, can I spare thee, thou worthless 
one^ Better a worthy stranger than one of the blood who is worthless 
Therefore we reiterate one of two things must be definitely done 
either mend thy ways, or else take the tonsure But shouldst thou do 
neither — ” 

Peter drew himself up to his full gigantic height Convulsions were 
again overcoming him his head was trembling, his arms and legs 
jerking The death mask of his face, with its unblinking, inflamed 
gaze, yet grimacing as if it were indulging in merry-andrew antics, 
was horrible One heard the muffled growling of a beast in his voice 
"But shouldst thou do neither, I shall treat thee as a malefactor'’ 
"I desire monkhood, and beg your gracious consent," uttered the 
Czarevich in a quiet, firm voice 

He was lying Peter knew he was lying And Alexis knew that his 
father knew this The malevolent joy of revenge filled the soul of the 
Czarevich In his infinite submission there was infinite contumacy 
Now the son was stronger than the father, the weakling was stronger 
than^he strong man Of what benefit to the Czar would be his son’s 
taking the tonsure^ “The cowl is not nailed on to the head — it can e’en 
be taken off ’’ Today a monk — tomorrow a Czar Batiushka’s bones 
would turn in the grave when his son would make mock of him, would 
squander, rum everything, leaving not a single stone standing- upon 
another, sending Russia to perdition He should be not tonsured but 
slain, extirpated, wiped off the face of the earth 

"Get thee gone' ’ Peter moaned out in impotent frenzy 
The Czarevich raised his eves and looked at his father point-blank, 
from under his brows thus a wolf cub stares at an old wolf, its young 
fangs bared, its back bristling Their glances crossed, hke swords in 
a duel, and the father’s gaze fell, just as if it had broken, like a knife 
striking granite 

And he again launched his low roar, like a wounded beast, and with 
a maternal oath suddenly raised his fist above the head of his son, 
ready to hurl himself upon him, ready to maul him, to kill him 
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Suddeolf a tiny, tender, and strong hand descended upm Peter's 
shoulder 

Hie Empress Ekaterina Alexeievna had long been eavesdropping 
at the door of the room, and had made attempts to spy throu^ the 
keyhole Katenka was inquisitive As always, she came to the rescue 
of her spouse at the moment of greatest danger She had opiened the 
door noiselessly and stolen up to him from behind, on tipitoe 

"Petenka' Batiushka'" she began, with a humble air, which was yet 
somewhat jocose and humoring, such as kindly wet-nurses use m speak- 
ing to stubborn children, or nurses use with the sick "Do not fash 
thyself, Petenka, break not thy heart, my dearest, or else thou wilt tire 
thyself out beyond thy strength and then take to thy bed again and 
fall sick As for thee, Caatcvich, do go — do go, my own, and God be 
with thee' Thou canst see our Sovereign is not feeling well ' 

Peter turned around, caught sight of the calm, almost jolly face of 
Katenka, and at once came to his senses The uplifted arms fell and 
hung down as if of wood, and the whole huge, corpulent body sank 
into an armchair, just as if an age-old tree had crashed down, cut at 
Its very roots 

Alexis regarded his father point-blank, as before, from under his 
brows, stooping, shrunk into himself, just as if he had his back up, 
like one beast against another, he was slowly backing toward the exit, 
and only on the very threshold did he suddenly make a quick turn, 
opening the door and going out 

As for Katenka, she perched sideways on the arm of th^ chair, 
embraced Peter's head, and pressed it to her bosom — a full bosom, 
as soft as a cushion the bosom of a real foster mother Side by side 
with his sallow, ailmg, almost aged face, the rosy-chceked face of 
Katenka seemed altogether young — all in little downy birthmarks, 
resembling beauty spots, with its charming little prominences and 
dimples, and arched sable eyebrows, and painstakingly curled ringlets 
of dyed black hair upon her low brow, and large, rather bulgy eyes, 
with the unchanging smile one always finds on the portraits of royalty 
However, on the whole she resembled not so much a Czantxa as a 
German tavera-maid or a Russian soldier-woman — a laundress, as the 
Czar himself styled her, who accomjianied her "old man " on all his 
campaigns, "doing" for him with her own hands, and, when he had 
"the colic fits," It was she who made hot compresses for him, rubbed 
down his abdomen with the unguents prescribed by BLumeattost, and 
physicked him. 
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No one save Katenka could tame these fits of insane, tegal wrath, 
which those about him dreaded so much 

Clasping his head with one hand, she stroked his hair with the other, 
to the unvarying, soothing refrain of "Petenka, Batiushka, my dar- 
ling, dearest little friend of my heart' ‘ She was like a mother lulling 
a sick child — and like a lion tamer fondling one of his beasts Under 
this measured, soft caress the Czar was growing calmer, as if he were 
falling asleep His bodily convulsions were abating It was only the 
death mask of his face, now altogether turned to stone, with the eyes 
shut, which still twitched occasionally, as though it were grimacing 
like a merry-andrew's 

Katenka had been followed into the room by a little monkey — 
brought as a present to Lizanka, the youngest Czarevna, by a certain 
Dutch skipper This madcap {ackanapes, following the Czaritza like 
some page, strove to catch the train of her dress, as though it wanted 
to lift it up with bold shamelessness But, catching sight of Lizetta, 
It grew frightened and leaped on the table, and from the table onto 
the sphere which represented the course of celestial luminaries ac- 
cording to the system of Copernicus The slender brass arcs bent under 
the beastie, the globe of the universe emitted a soft tinkle — whereupon 
the monkey leaped still higher, to the very top of the upright English 
clock, in Its cabinet of tulipwood and glass 'The last beam of the sun 
fell upon the clock, and the pendulum, as it swayed, flashed like light- 
ning It was a long time since Jocko had seen the sun As if trying 
to recall something, it looked with melancholy wonder at the alien, 
wan, wintry sun, and puckered up its eyes and made funny little faces, 
as though mimicking the convulsions on the face of Peter And dread- 
ful was the resemblance of the merry-andrew grimaces on these two 
faces that of the tiny beast and that of the great Czar 

Alexis was on his way home 

He was in that state in which people who have had a leg or an arm 
amputated find themselves coming to, they try to feel the place where 
the member hid been and perceive that it is no longer there Thus 
did the Czarevich feel about that spot in his soul where his love for 
nis father had been — and perceived that it no longer existed "I'll lop 
thee off like to a gangrenous member,” he recalled Batiushka's utter- 
ance It was as though, together with his love, everything had been 
taken from the Czarevich There was a void no hope, no fear, no 
sorrows, no joy — everything was a void, vacuous and frightful 
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Andreiev 


1871-1919 


The writer who, next to Dostoiev 
ski, has done most to give Russian 
literature its hardlj' merited reputa- 
tion for morbidity was bom in a 
provincial, semi intellectual bureau- 
cratic family, his father was a sur- 
veyor, his mother (like Necrassov’s) 
a Pole His student days were marked 
by extreme hardship, hereditary dip- 
somania, an unsuccessful love affair, 
and three attempts at suicide (in one 
he laid himself under a train but 
escaped unharmed, in another he 
shot himself near the heart, and was 
left with a cardiac disorder which 
was the ultimate cause of his death) 
In 1891 he studied at the University 
of Petersburg, changing to the Uni- 
versity of Moscow in 1893, by 1897 
he was practicing law, reporting 
crime, and writing humorous news- 
paper copy Whatever his writings 
may be like, he is described as having 
been personally neither gloomy nor 
a solitary, but amiable and sociable 


Andreiev’s first productions were 
stones — brief, realistic, saturated 
with Chekhovian and Gorkian psy- 
chology, and tinged with a some- 
what sentimental humanism His 
first story appeared in 1893, and he 
was one of the many authors encour 
aged by Gorki , he did not win recog- 
nition, however, until the appearance 
of his first volume of short stories in 
1901 The next two or three years 
were the happiest in his life , he had 
marned and was being hailed as the 
rising hope of the new Realism In 
1905 he received the accolade be- 
stowed on almost every worth-while 
pre-Revolutionary Russian writer, 
when, by lending his apartment for 
a revolutionary meeting, he brought 
upon himself repressions by the 
government (Andreiev saw actually 
four epochs of Russian history the 
last years of the tyrannical Alexander 
Ill's reign [it was the mghtmarish 
atmosphere of this penod that in- 
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duoed the 1894 attempt at suiade, in 
which Andreiev injured his heart], 
the ascension of the footling, charla- 
tan-haunted Nicholas II, the Russo- 
Japanese War and the Revolution of 
190; that came m its wake, and 
the Revolution [or Revolutions] of 
1917 ) Much of his best and most 
characteristic work was done before 
1903, which year marks the begin- 
ning of his exceptional popularity, 
it began to wane in 1908, but per- 
sisted until 1914, despite the sneer- 
ing attitude of many critics 

His first wife died in 1906, and 
although he remarried, his irregular 
mode of life, his hard drinking, his 
fads (like Bunin, he tried painting) , 
his extravagance, would all seem to 
indicate that he was anything but a 
happy man He lived on a grand 
scale in a house of fantastic archi- 
tecture at Kuokkala (Finland) , fe- 
verish spells of writing for days and 
nights at a stretch and completing 
novels and dramas in remarkably 
short periods were succeeded by 
months of idleness 

From 1914 to 1918 he edited a 
reactionary paper, which was espe- 
aally virulent between February and 
November of 1917 He died in Fin- 
land (his heart succumbing from 
the shock caused by a bomb falling 
too near his house) , an irreconcilable 
foe of the Soviets 

Necrassov, in Alexander H's day, 
put a rhetorical (question in the title 
of one of his great poems Can 

Live Happy and Free m RufSia? 
Andreiev’s wntings, under Nicholas 
II, gave the obvious answer A 
man can only either die or exist 
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like a bivalve under the Csais HU 
Thought 15 the negative pole to Ku- 
prin’s Happmeis (Qidchov's Thr 
Bet hovers between these two stor- 
ies ) Madness and horror (the open- 
ing words of Red Laughter, and a 
refrain of the story) are, according 
to Andrciev, the only possible re- 
actions to man’s realization of the 
truth, mans mind is a black mght 
of madness {The Black Masks) , he 
symbolized mankind as a mob of 
monsters and madmen groveling in 
despair before an unsurmountable 
Wall Negation, nihilism, annihila- 
tion, death, and nonentity — these are 
the only reality Everything was use- 
less Russian life, society, morality, 
culture. Science {To the Starr) , 
Love of Humanity {Anathema, The 
Ocean) , Religion {Savva, Judas 
Iscartot) , Life — and even Death' 
{Lazarus) , Revolution {The Gen- 
eral, Thus It Has Been, King Hun- 
ger, When the King Loses His Head, 
Darkness) On the other hand, he 
has paid due and sincere homage to 
revolutionaries, at least, in The Seven 
That Were Hanged and The Marseil- 
lasse 

His attitude to revolution in gen- 
eral was regarded with particular 
disfavor , he was accused of resolving 
his inner conflicts with too passive 
a submission to social reality, criti- 
cized for a superfiaal though pun- 
gent simphfication and intensifica- 
tion of the profound dialectics and 
sophistries of Dostoievski, upbraided 
for negating all too easily all the 
supposititious ways out of the social 
blind alleys He was called every- 
thing from defeatist to the grave- 
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digger of the revolutionary impulses 
of the intelligentsia, since he asserted 
that It was not worth while strug- 
gling or having faith in anything 
His treatment at the hands of 
the aesthetic symbolists and others 
was none too kind Merezhcovski 
laughed at him as ' this popular and 
influential barbarian" , Tolstoi wrote 
"Andreicv plays boogymans — yet 
I'm not in the least frightened", 
Bunin called him a tiger — in a taxi- 
dermist's window 

Modern criticism, however, has 
weighed Andreiev more coolly and 
dispassionately, and while it does 
not regard him as peer to Schopen- 
hauer or Leopardi, it nevertheless 
does not consider him merely a vest 


pocket Dostoievski or a Russian Poe 
It sums him up as an absorbingly 
interesting, authentic, and sincere 
writer, a fair number of whose works 
insures him not too obscure a niche 
in the pantheon of Russian literature 
Lazarus is an example of Andreiev 
at his macabre best, while Ben T obilh 
IS a saber worthy of being placed by 
the side of the Procurator of fudaea 
rapier About one-third of An- 
dreiev’s work is available in English, 
although some of his best and most 
powerful things have never been 
published in English He is excep- 
tionally fortunate (for the most 
part) in his translators, particularly 
in Archibald J Wolfe, Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, and John Cournos 


jCazarus 


I 

When Lazarus left the grave where, for three days and three nights, 
he had been under the enigmatical sway of Death, and returned alive 
to his dwelling, for a long time no one noticed in him those sinister 
peculiarities which, as time ■went on, made his very name a horror 
Gladdened unspeakably by the sight of him who had been returned 
to life, those near to him caressed him unceasingly, and satiated their 
burning desire to serve him, by their solicitude for his food and drink 
and garments And they dressed him gorgeously, in bright colors of 
hope and laughter, and when, like to a bridegroom in his bridal ves- 
tures, he sat again among them at the table, and agam ate and drank. 

Translated by Avrahn Yarmolinsky From Lazarus 
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they wept, overwhelmed with tenderness And they summoned the 
nei^bors to look at him who had risen miraculously from the dead 
These came and shared the serene joy of the hosts Strangers from fap 
off towns and hamlets came and adored the miracle in tempestuous 
words Like to a beehive was the house of Mary and Martha 

Whatever was found new in Lazarus’ face and gestures was thought 
to be some trace of a grave illness and of shocks recently experienced 
Evidently, the destruction wrought by death on the corpse had been 
merely arrested by some miraculous power, for its effects were still 
apparent, and what death had succeeded m doing with Lazarus' face 
and body was like an artist's unfinished sketch seen under thin glass 
On Lazarus’ temples, under his eyes, and in the hollows of his cheeks 
lay a deep and cadaverous lividness, cadaverously blue also were his 
long fingers, and around his fingernails, grown long in the grave, the 
livid hue had become purple and dark On his lips the skin, swollen 
in the grave, had burst in places, and thin, reddish cracks were formed, 
shining as though covered with transparent mica And he had grown 
stout His body, puffed up in the grave, retained its monstrous size 
and showed those frightful swellings in which one sensed the presence 
of the rank moisture of decomposition But the heavy corpse-like odor 
which permeated Lazarus' graveclothes, and, it seemed, his very body, 
soon entirely disappeared, the livid spots on his face and hands grew 
paler, and the reddish cracks closed up, although they never disappeared 
altogether That is how Lazarus looked when he appeared before peo- 
ple, in his second life, but his face looked natural to those who had 
seen him in the coffin 

In addition to the changes in his appearance, Lazarus’ temper seemed 
to have undergone a transformation, but this circumstance startled no 
one and attracted no attention Before his death Lazarus had always 
been cheerful and carefree, fond of laughter and a merry joke It was 
because of this brightness and cheerfulness, with not a touch of malice 
and darkness, that the Master had grown so fond of him But now 
Lazarus had grown grave and taciturn, he never jested himself, not 
responded with laughter to other people s jokes, and the words which 
he uttered, very infrequently, were the plainest, most ordinary and 
necessary words, as devoid of depth and significance as those sounds 
with which animals express pain and pleasure, thirst and hunger They 
were the words that one ran say all one’s life, and yet they give no 
indication of what pains and gladdens the depths of the soul 

Thus, with the face of a corpse which for three days had been under 
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the heavy sway of death, dark and taciturn, already appallingly trans- 
formed, but still unrecognized by anyone in his new self, he was sitting 
at the festal table, among friends and relatives, and his gorgeous 
nuptial garments glittered with yellow gold and bloody scarlet Broad 
waves of jubilation, now soft, now tempestuously sonorous, surged 
around him, warm glances of love were reaching out for his face, still 
cold with the coldness of the grave, and a friend’s warm palm caressed 
his livid, heavy hand Musicians had been summoned, and they made 
merry music on tympanum and pipe, on cithara and harp It was as 
thou^ bees were humming, grasshoppers chirring, and birds warbling 
over the happy house of Mary and Martha 


II 

One of the guests incautiously lifted the veil By a thoughtless word 
he broke the serene charm and uncovered the truth in all its naked 
ugliness Ere the thought formed itself in his mind, his lips uttered 
with a smile 

“Why dost thou not tell us what happened in the beyond’’’ 

And all grew silent, startled by the question It was as if it occurred 
to them only now that for three days Lazarus had been dead, and 
they looked at him, anxiously awaiting his answer But Lazarus kept 
silence 

'"rhou dost not wish to tell us’’’ wondered the man "Is it so terrible 
there’" 

And again his thought came after his words Had it been otherwise, 
he would not have asked this question, which at that very moment 
oppressed his heart with its insufferable horror Uneasiness seized all 
present, and with a feeling of heavy weariness they awaited Lazams’ 
words, but he was silent, sternly and coldly, and his eyes were lowered 
And, as if for the first time, they noticed the frightful lividness of his 
face and his repulsive obesity On the table, as though forgotten by 
Lazarus, rested his bluish-purple wrist, and to this all eyes turned 
as if It were from it that the awaited answer was to come 'The mu- 
sicians were still playing, but now the silence reached them, too, and 
even as water extinguishes scattered embers so were their merry tunes 
extinguished in the silence ’The pipe grew sdent, the voices of the 
sonorous tympanum and the murmuring harp died away, and, as if 
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its strings had burst, the cithara answered with a tremulous, broken 
note Silence. 

"Thou dost not wish to say>’’ repeated the guest, unable to check 
his chattering tongue But the stillness remained unbroken, and the 
bluish-purple hand rested motionless And then he stirred slightly and 
everyone felt relieved He lifted up his eyes, and lo' straightway em- 
bracing everything in one heavy glance, fraught with weariness and 
horror, he looked at them — ^Lazarus, who had arisen from the dead. 

It was the third day since Lazarus had left the grave Ever since 
then many had experienced the permcious power of his eye, but neither 
those who were crushed by it forever, nor those who found the strength 
to resist in it the primordial sources of life (which is as mysterious as 
death), ever could explain the horror which lay motionless in the 
depth of his black pupils Lazarus looked calmly and simply with no 
desire to conceal anything, he looked coldly, as one who is mhnitely 
indiSerent to those alive Many carefree people came close to him 
without noticing him, and only later did they learn with astonishment 
and fear who that calm stout man was, who walked slowly by, almost 
touching them with his gorgeous and dazzling garments The sun did 
not cease shining when he was looking, nor did the fountain hush its 
murmur, and the sky overhead remained cloudless and blue But the 
man imder the spell of his enigmatical look heard no more the fountain 
and saw not the sky overhead Sometimes he wept bitterly, sometimes 
he tore his hair and in frenzy called for help, but more often it came 
to pass that apathetically and quietly he began to die, and so he lan- 
guished many years, before everybody’s very eyes, wasted away, color- 
less, flabby, dull, like a tree silently drying in a stony soil And of 
those who gazed at him, the ones who wept madly sometimes felt again 
the stir of life, the others never 

"So thou dost not wish to tell us what thou hast seen yonder^” 
repeated the man But now his voice was impassive and dull, and 
deadly gray weariness showed in Lazarus’ eyes And deadly gray weari- 
ness covered like dust all the faces, and with dull amazement the guests 
stared at one another and did not understand wherefore they had gath- 
ered here and were sitting at the rich table The talk ceased They 
thought It was time to go home, but could not overcome the flaccid 
lazy weariness which glued their muscles, and they kept on sitting 
there, yet apart and torn away from one another, like pale Ares scattered 
over a dark held 

But the musiaans were paid to play, and again they took their instru- 
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ments, and again tunes full of studied mirth and studied sorrow began 
to flow and to rise They unfolded the customary melody, but the guests 
hearkened m dull amazement Already they knew not wherefore it 
was necessary not why it was well that people should pluck strings, 
inflate their cheeks, blow into slender pipes, and produce a bizarre, 
many-voiced noise 

'What vile music,” said someone 

The musicians took offense and left Following them, the guests 
left one after another, for night was already come And when placid 
darkness encircled them and they began to breathe with more ease, 
suddenly Lazarus' image loomed up before each one in formidable 
radiance the livid face of a corpse, graveclothes gorgeous and re- 
splendent, a cold look, in the depths of which lay motionless an un- 
known horror As though petrified, they were standing far apart, and 
darkness enveloped them, but in the darkness blazed brighter and 
brighter the supernatural vision of him who for three days had been 
under the enigmatical sway of death For three days had he been dead 
thrice had the sun risen and set, but he had been dead, children had 
played, streams had murmured over pebbles, the wayfarer had stirred 
up the hot dust in the highroad — but he had been dead And now 
he was again among them, he touched them, he looked at them — 
looked at them' And through the black disks of his pupils, as through 
darkened glass, stared the unknowable Beyond 


III 

No one was taking care of Lazarus, for no friends, no relatives were 
left to him, and the great desert which encircled the Holy City came 
near the very threshold of his dwelling And the desert entered his 
house and stretched on his couch, like a wife, and extinguished the 
fires No one was taking care of Lazarus One after the other his sisters 
— Mary and Martha — forsook him For a long while Martha was loath 
to abandon him, for she knew not who would feed him and pity him, 
she wept and prayed But one night, when the wind was roaming in 
the desert and with a soughing sound the cypresses were bending over 
the roof, she dressed noiselessly and left the house secretly Lazarus 
probably heard the door slam, it banged agauist the side-post under 
the gusts of the desert wind, but he did not nse to go out and to look 
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at her who was abandoning him All the night long the cypresses 
souehed over his head and the door thumped plaintively, Icnmg m 
the cold, greedy desert 

Like a leper he was snuiuv«^ by everyone, and it was proposed to 
tie a bell to his neck, as is done with to people against 

sudden meetings But someone remarked, growing frightfully pale, 
that it would be too horrible if by night the tinkling or lnLu.Tus’ bell 
were suddenly heard under the windows — and so the project Wm 
abandoned. 

And since he did not take care of himself, he would probably have 
starved to death, had not the neighbors brought him food in fear of 
something that they sensed but vaguely The food was brought to him 
by children, they were not afraid of Lazarus, nor did they mock him 
with naive cruelty, as children are wont to do with the wretched and 
miserable They were indifferent to him, and Lazarus answered them 
with the same coldness, he had no desire to caress their fine black 
curls nor to look into their innocent shining eyes Given up to Time 
and to the desert, his house was crumbling down, and long since had 
his famishing, lowing goats wandered away to the neighboring pas- 
tures And his bridal garments became threadbare Ever since that 
happy day, when the musicians played, he had worn them unaware 
of the difference of the new and the worn The bright colors grew dull 
and faded, vicious dogs and the sharp thorns of the desert had turned 
the soft fabric into rags 

By day, when the merciless sun slew all things alive, and cvea 
scorpions sought shelter under stones and writhed there m a mad 
desire to sting, he sat motionless under the sun’s rays, his livid face 
and his uncouth, bushy beard lifted up, bathing in the fiery flood 
When people still talked to him, he was once asked 
' Poor Lazarus, doth it please thee to sit tlius and to stare at the sun’ ’ 
And he had answered 
"Yes, It doth ’’ 

So strong, it seemed, was the cold of his three days’ grave, so deep 
the darkness, that there was no heat on earth to warm Lazarus, nor 
a splendor that could brighten the darkness of his eyes ’That is what 
came to the mind of those who spoke to Lazarus, and with a sigh they 
left him 

when thp sr.irlel flniirnrJ glohc would Sink lower, Lazarus 
would set Out for the desert and walk straight toward the sun, as though 
striving to reach it He al ways walked straight toward the sun, and those 
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vho tried to follow him and to spy upon what he was domg at night 
in the desert reamed in their memory the black silhouette of » 
stout man against the red background of an enormous flattened disk 
Night pursued them with her horro«) “iJ so they did not learn of 
Lazarus’ doings in the Out the vision of black on red was for- 

ever branded on tneir brains Just as a beast with a splinter in its eye 
furion»ty rubs its muzzle with its paws, so they, too, foolishly rubbed 
their eyes, but what Lazarus had given was indelible, and Death alone 
could efface it 

But there were people who lived far away who never saw Lazarus 
and knew of him only by report With daring curiosity, which is 
stronger than fear and feeds upon it, with hidden mockery, they would 
come to Lazarus as he sat in the sun and enter into conversation with 
him By this time Lazarus' appearance had changed for the better and 
was not so terrible 'The first minute they snapped their fingers and 
thought of how stupid the inhabitants of the Holy City were, but when 
the short talk was over and they started homeward, their looks were 
such that the inhabitants of the Holy City recognized them at once and 
said 

"Look, there is one more madman on whom Lazarus has set his eye," 
and they shook their heads regretfully, and lifted up their arms 
There came brave, intrepid warriors, with clanging weapons, happy 
youths came with laughter and song, busy tradesmen, jingling their 
money, ran in for a moment, and haughty priests leaned their staJs 
against Lazarus’ door, and they were all strangely changed as they came 
back The same terrible shadow swoopied down upon their souls and 
gave a new appearance to the old familiar world 

Those who still had the desire to speak, expressed their feelings thus 

All things tangible and visible grew hollow, light, and transparent — 
similar to lightsome shadows in the darkness of night, 

for that great darkness, which encompasses the whole cosmos, was dis 
persed neither by the sun nor by the moon and the stars, but like an 
immense black shroud enveloped the earth and, like a mother, embraced 
>t. 

It penetrated all the bodies, it penetrated iron and stone — and the 
particles of the bodies having lost their ties, grew lonely, and it pene 
trated into the depth of the particles, and the particles of particles b* 
came lonely, 

for that great void, which encompasses the cosmos filled by 

things visible neither by the sun, nor by the moon and the stats, but 
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reigned boundless, penetrating everywhere, severing body, partide from 
particle, 

in the void hollow trees spread hollow roots, in the void temples, 
palaces, and huuaca loamed up, threatening a phantasmal fall — loomed up 
and they were hollow , and in the -./Md men moved about restlessly, but 
they were light and hollow as shadows , 

for, Time was no more, and the beginning of all things c»me near their 
end the building was still being built, and builders were still hammcnng 
away, and its rums were already seen and the void in its place, a man 
was still being born, but already funeral candles were burning at his head, 
and now they were extinguished, and there was the void in place of the 
man and of the funeral candles, 

and wrapped by void and darkness the man in despair trembled in the 
face of the Horror of the Infinite 

Thus spake the men who had still a desire to speak But, surely, much 
more could have been told by those who wished not to speak, and died 
in silence 


IV 

At that time there lived in Rome a renowned sculptor In clay, marble, 
and bronze he wrought bodies of gods and men, and such Was their 
beauty that people called them immortal But he himself was discon- 
tented and asserted that there was something even more beautiful that 
he could not make concrete either in marble or in bronze 

"I have not yet gathered the glowing of the moon, nor have I drunk 
my fill of sunshine," he was wont to say, "and there is no soul in my 
marble, no life in my beautiful btorue ” 

And when on moonlit nights he slowly walked along the toad, 
crossing the black shadows of cypresses, his white tunic flitting under 
the moon, those who met him would laugh in a friendly way and say 
"Art thou going to gather moonli^t, Aurelius’ Why, then, didst 
thou not fetch baskets’ ' 

And he would answer, laughing and pointing to his eyes 
"Here are the baskets wherein 1 gather the sheen of the moon and 
the glimmer of the sun " 

so it w«, thp moon giiain>cii;«i In his cycs and the sun sparkled 
therein. Bui rould not translate them into marble, and herein lay 
the serene tragedy of his life. 
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He was descended from an ancient patncian race, had a good wife 
and children, and sufiFered from no want 

When the obscure rumor about Laaarus reached him, he consulted 
his wife and friends and undertook tl’c far journey to Judaea to see 
him who had miraculously »lsen from the dead He was somewhat 
weary in thosf days and he hopied that the road would sharpen his 
blunicJ senses What was said of Lazarus did not frighten him he 
had pondered much over Death, did not like it, but he disliked also 
those who confused it with life 

On this side lies life with its splendor of beauty, on the other — 
Death with its enigma,' he pondered, "and man can conceive naught 
better while he is alive than to delight in life and in the beauty of all 
things living " 

And he even had a vainglorious desire to convince Lazarus of the 
truth of his own view and restore his soul to life, as his body had been 
restored This seemed so much easier because the rumors, timorous 
and strange, did not convey the whole truth about Lazarus and but 
vaguely warned against something frightful 

Lazarus had just risen from a rock in order to follow the sun which 
was setting in the desert, when a rich Roman attended by an armed 
slave approached him and addressed him in a sonorous tone of voice 
'Lazarus*" 

And Lazarus beheld a superb face, lit with glory, and he beheld 
bright raiment, and precious stones sparkling in the sun The red light 
lent to the Roman s face and head the appearance of gleaming bronze 
— this also Lazarus noticed He resumed obediently his place and 
lowered his weary eyes 

"Yea, thou art ugly, my poor Lazarus," quietly said the Roman, play- 
ing with his golden chain "Thou art even horrible, my poor friend, 
and Death was not idle that day when thou didst fall so heedlessly 
into its clutches But thou art as stout as a barrel, and, as the great Caesar 
used to say, stout people are not ill-tcmpered, to tell the truth, I don’t 
understand why men fear thee Permit me to spend the night in thy 
house, the hour is late, and I have no shelter ” 

Never had anyone asked Lazarus' hospitality 
"I have no bed ” said he 

"I am somewhat of a soldier and i can doap sitting,’' the 
answered ' We shall build a fire " 

"I have no fire " 
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"Then we shall have our talk in the darkness, like two friends. 

I think thou wilt find a bottle of wine " 

"I have no wine ” 

The Roman laughed 

"Now I see why thou art so somber and dislikest thy second life 
No wine' Why, then we shall do without it there ata words that make 
the head go round better than any Falernian '* 

By a sign he dismissed the slave, and they remained all alone And 
again the sculptor started speaking, but it was as if, together with the 
setting sun, life had left his words, and they grew pale and hollow, 
as if they staggered on unsteady feet, as if they stumbled and fell, 
drunk with the heavy lees of weariness and despair And black chasms 
grew up between the words — like far-off hints of the great void and 
the great darkness 

' Now I am thy guest, and thou wilt not be unkind to me, Lazarus' 
said he "Hospitality is the duty even of those who for three days were 
dead Three days, I was told, thou didst rest in the grave There it 
must be cold — and that is whence comes thy ill habit of going without 
fire and wine As for me, I like fire, it grows dark here so rapidly 
The lines of thy eyebrows and forehead are quite, quite interesting 
they are like ruins of strange palaces, buried in ashes after an earth 
quake But why dost thou wear such ugly and queer garments’ I have 
seen bridegrooms in thy country, and they wear such clothes— so mirth- 
provoking, so frightful B-t thou art no bridegroom, art thou’’’ 

The sun had already disappeared, a monstrous black shadow came 
running from the cast — it was as if gigantic bare feet had begun swish- 
ing through the sand, and the wind sent a cold wave along the spine 
"In the darkness thou seemest still bigger, Lazarus, as if thou hadst 
grown stouter in these few moments Dost thou feed on darkness, 
Lazarus’ I would fain have a little fire — at least a little fire, a little fire 
I feel somewhat chilly, your nights are so barbarously cold Were it 
not so dark, I should say that thou wert looking at me, Lazarus Yes, 
It seems to me, thou art Why, thou art looking at me, I feel it — but 
there, thou art smiling ’’ 

Night came and filled the air with heavy blackness 
'How well it will be, when the sun will rise tomorrow anew' I 
am a great sculptor, as thou mayst know, that is wbat my friends call 
^ tcaic Ytj, that 13 iii|. word But I need daylight 1 give life to 
the cold marble, I melt sonorous bronze in fire, in the bright, hot 
fite Why didst thou touch me with thy hand’’’ 
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"Come" said Lazarus "Thou art my guest " 

And they went to the house And a long ni^t enveloped the puth. 
The slave, seeing that his master did not come, went to seek him, 
when the sun was already high in the sky beheld his master 

side by side with Lazarus in profound silence were they sitting right 
under the dazzling <iad scorching rays of the sun and looking upward 
The slave began to weep and cried out 

‘•My Master' What hath befallen thee. Master^” 

The very same day Aurelius left for Rome On the way the sculptor 
was pensive and taciturn, staring attentively at everything — the men, 
the ship, the sea, as though trying to retain something On the high 
sea a storm burst over them, and all through it Aurelius stayed on deck 
and eagerly scanned the seas loommg near and then sinking with a thud 
At home his friends were frightened at the change which had taken 
place in AureLus, but he calmed them, saying meaningly 
"I have found it " 

And without changing the dusty clothes he had worn on his journey, 
he fell to work, and the marble o^diently resounded under his sonor- 
ous hammer Long and eagerly worked he, admitting no one, until 
one morning he announced that the work was ready and ordered his 
friends to be summoned, severe critics and connoisseurs of art And 
to meet them he put on bright and gorgeous garments, that glittered 
with the yellow of gold and the scarlet of dyed byssus 
"Behold ray work,” said he thoughtfully 

His friends glanced, and a shadow of profound sorrow covered their 
faces It was something monstrous, deprived of all the lines and shapes 
familiar to the eye, but not without a hint at some new, strange image 
On a thin, crooked twig, or rather on an ugly likeness of a twig, 
rested askew a blind, ugly, shapeless, outspread mass of something 
utterly and inconceivably distorted, a mad leap of wild and bizarre 
fragments, all feebly and vainly striving to part from one another And, 
as if by chance, beneath one of the wildly tent salients a butterfly was 
chiseled with divine skill, all airy loveliness, delicacy, and beauty, with 
transparent wings, which seemed to tremble with an impotent desire 
to take flight 

"Wherefore this wonderful butterfly, AureLus>" said somebody 
faltenngly ^ 

"I know not,” was the sculptor s ui>^cr 

But it was necessary to tell the truth, and one of lus mends who 
loved hiin best said firmly 
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"This is ugly, my poor fnend It must be destroyed Give me the 
hammer " 

And with two strokes he broke the monstrous mass into pieces, leav- 
ing only the infinitely delicate butterfly untouched 

From that time on Aurelius created nothing With profound indif- 
ference he looked at marble and bronze, and on Ins former divine 
works, whereon everlasting beauty rested With the purpose of arous- 
ing his former fervent passion for work and awakening his deadened 
soul, his friends took him to see other artists’ beautiful works, but he 
remained as indifferent as before, and no smile warmed his tightened 
lips And only after listening to lengthy talks about beauty would he 
retort wearily and indolently 

"But all this is a lie ■■ 

And by day, when the sun was shining, he went into his magnificent, 
skillfully laid-out garden and, having found a place without shadow, 
he exposed his bare head to the glare and heat Red and white butter- 
flies fluttered around, from the crooked lips of a drunken satyr water 
streamed down with a splash into a marble cistern, but he sat motion 
less and silent — like a pallid reflection of him who, in the far-off 
distance, at the very gates of the stony desert, sat under the fiery sun. 


V 

And now it came to pass that the great, deified Augustus himself sum- 
moned Lazarus The Imperial messengers dressed him gorgeously, in 
solemn nuptial clothes, as if Time had legalized them, and he was to 
remain until his very death the bridegroom of an unknown bride 
It was as though an old, rotting coffin had been gilded and furnished 
with new, gay tassels And men, all in trim and bright attire, rode 
after him, as if in bridal procession indeed, and those at the head 
trumpeted loudly, bidding people to clear the way for the Emperor’s 
messengers But Lazarus' way was deserted his native land cursed the 
hateful name of him who had miraculously risen from the dead, and 
r”ople scattered at the very news of his appalling approach The soli- 
iRry of the biaas aunipiets sounded in the motionless air, and 
the Wilderness alone responded with its languid echo 
Then Lazarus went by sea And his was the most magnificently 
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arrayed and the most mournful ship that ever mirrored itself in the 
azure waves of the Mediterranean Sea Many were the travelers aboard, 
but like a tomb was the ship, all silence and stillness, and the despairing 
water sobbed at the steep, proudly curved prow All alone sat Lazarus, 
exposmg his head to the blaze of the sun, silently listening to the mur- 
mur and splash of the wavelets, and the seamen and messengers sat 
far from him, a vague group of weary shadows Had the thunder burst 
and the wind attacked the red sails, the ship would probably have 
perished, for none of those aboard had either the will or the strength 
to struggle for life With a supreme effort some manners would reach 
the board and eagerly scan the blue, transparent deep, hoping to see 
a naiad's pink shoulder flash in the hollow of an azure wave, or a 
drunken gay centaur dash along and in frenzy splash the wave with 
his hoof But the sea was like a wilderness, and the deep was mute 
and deserted 

With utter indifference did Lazarus set his feet on the streets of the 
Eternal City As though all her wealth, all the magnificence of her 
palaces built by giants, all the resplendence, beauty, and music of 
her refined life were but the echo of the wind in the wilderness, the 
reflection of the desert's shifting sands Chariots were dashing along, 
and through the streets moved throngs of the strong, fair, proud build- 
ers of the Eternal City and haughty participants in its life, a song 
sounded, fountains and women laughed their pearly laughter, drunken 
philosophers harangued, and the sober listened to them with a smile, 
hoofs pounded the stone pavements And surrounded by cheerful noise, 
a stout, heavy man was moving along, a chilling blotch of silence and 
despair, and on his way he sowed disgust, anger, and vague, gnawing 
weariness "Who dares to be sad in Rome^" the citizens wondered 
indignantly, and frowned In two days tlie entire city already knew all 
about him who had miraculously risen from the dead, and apprehen- 
sively shunned him 

But some daring people there were who wanted to test their strength, 
and Lazarus obeyed their imprudent summons Kept busy by state 
affairs, the Emperor constantly delayed the reception, and seven days 
did he who had risen from the dead go about visiting others 

And Lazarus came to a cheerful winebibber, and the host met him 
with laughter on his bps 

"Drink, Lazarus, drink'" shouted he Would not Augustus laugh 
to see thee drunk'" 

And half-naked drunken women laughed, and rose petals fe” 
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Lazatus livid hands But then the wmebibbet looked into Lazarus’ 
eyes, and his gaiety ended forever Drunk did he remain for the rest 
of his life, never did he drink aught, yet he remained drunk But, 
instead of the gay reveries which wine brings with it, frightful dreams 
began to haunt him, the sole food of his stricken spirit Day and night 
he lived in the noisome vapors of his nightmares, and death itself was 
not more frightful than its raving, monstrous forerunners 

And Lazarus came to a youth and his beloved, who loved each other 
and were most beautiful in their passion Proudly and strongly em- 
bracing his love, the youth said with soft compassion 

"Look upon us, Lazarus, and share our joy Is there aught stronger 
than love^' 

And Lazarus looked And for the rest of their life they kept on 
loving each other, but their passion grew gloomy and joyless, like 
those funereal cypresses whose roots feed on the decay of the graves 
and whose black summits in a still evening hour seek in vain to reach 
the sky Thrown by the unknown forces of life into each other's 
embraces, they mingled tears with kisses, voluptuous pleasures with 
pain, and they felt themselves doubly slaves, obedient slaves to life, 
and patient servants of the silent Nothingness Ever united, ever 
severed, they blazed like sparks and like sparks lost themselves in the 
boundless dark 

And Lazarus came to a haughty sage, and the sage said to him 
"I know all the horrors thou canst reveal to me Is there aught thou 
canst frighten me with’” 

But before long the sage felt that the knowledge of horror was far 
from being horror itself, and that the vision of death was not Death 
And he felt that wisdom and folly are equal before the face of Infimty, 
for Infinity knows them not And it varushed, the dividing-line be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, between truth and falsehood, between 
upper and nether, and shapeless thought hung suspended in the void. 
Then the sage clutched his gray head cued out frantically 
"I cannot think' ' " tnink' 

T-e . under the indifferent glance of him who had miraculously 
risen from the dead, perished everything that serves to affirm life, its 
significance and joys And it was suggested that it was dangerous to 
let him look upon the Emperor, that it was better to kill him, and, hav- 
ing buried him secretly, to tell the Emperor that he had disappeared 
none knew whither Already swords were being whetted, and youths 
devoted to the public welfare prepared for the murder, when Augustus 
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ordered Lazarus to be brought before him next morning, thus destroy- 
ing the cruel plans 

If there was no way of getting rid of Lazarus, at least it was possible 
to soften the terrible impression his face produced With this in view, 
skillful painters, tonsorialists, and artists were summoned, and all night 
long they busied themselves over the head of Lazarus They trimmed 
his beard, curled it, and gave it a neat, agreeable appearance By means 
of pigments they concealed the corpse-like lividness of his hands and 
face Repulsive were the wrinkles of suffering that furrowed his aged 
face, and they were puttied, painted, and smoothed, then, over the 
smooth background, wrinkles of good-tempered laughter and pleas^t, 
carefree mirth were skillfully painted with fine brushes 

Lazarus submitted indifferently to everything that was done to him 
Soon he was turned into a becomingly stout, venerable old man, into 
a quiet and kind grandfather of numerous offspring It seemed that 
the smile, with which only a while ago he had been telling funny 
stories, was still lingering on his lips, and that in the corner of each 
eye was still lurking that serene kindliness which is the companion of 
old age But they dated not change his nuptial garments, and they could 
not change his eyes, two dark and frightful panes through which the 
incomprehensible Beyond itself was gazing upon men 


VI 

Lazarus was not moved by the magnificence of the Imperial palace 
It was as though he saw no difference between the crumbling house 
closely pressed by the desert, and the stone palace, solid and fair, and 
indifferently he passed into it And the hard marble of the floors he 
trod grew similar to the shifting sand of the desert, and the multitude 
of richly dressed and naugi^y became like void air under his 
glance No one looked into his face as Lazaiu^ r-— by, fearing to 
fall under the appalling influence of his eyes, but when the sv,_ f 
his heavy footsteps had suffiaently died down, the courtiers raised their 
heads and with fearful curiosity scrutinized the figure of a stout, tall, 
slightly bent old man, who was slowly penetrating into the very heart 
of the Impenal palace Were Death itself passing, it would be faced 
with no greater fear for until then the dead alone knew Death, and 
those alive knew Life only — and there was no bridge between them 
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But thu inordinary man, although alive, knew Death, and enig- 
matical, appalling, was his accursed knowledge 

"Woe," people thought, "he will take the life of our great, deified 
Augustus,” and they sent curses after Lazarus, who meanwhile kept 
on advanang mto the interior of the palace 

Already did the Emperor know who Lazarus was, and prepared to 
meet him But the Monarch was a brave man, and felt his own tre- 
mendous unconquerable power, and in his fateful duel with him who 
had miraculously risen from the dead he did not want to invoke human 
help And so he met Lazarus face to face 

"Lift not thine eyes upon me, Lazarus,” he commanded "1 have 
heard that thy face is like that of the Medusa and turns into stone whom- 
soever thou lookest at Now, I wish to see thee and have a talk with 
thee, before I turn into stone," he added in a tone of regal |ocoseness, 
not devoid of fear 

Coming close to Lazarus, he carefully examined his face and his 
strange festal garments And, although Augustus had a keen eye, he 
was deceived by the appearance of Lazarus 

"So Thou dost not appear terrible, my venerable old man But the 
worse for us, if horror assumes such a respectable and pleasant ait 
Now let us have a talk " 

Augustus sat, and questioning Lazarus as much with his eyes as with 
words, started the conversation 

' Why didst thou not greet me upon thy entering’” 

"1 knew not it was needful,” Lazarus answered with indifference 
"Art thou a Christian’” 

"Nay ” 

Augustus nodded his head in approval 

" Tis well I like not the Christians They shake the tree of life ere 
It IS covered with fruit, and scatter its fragrant bloom to the winds 
But who art thou’” 

"I was dead,” answered Lazarus with » —“Hc eitort 
"So I have heard But - thou now’ 

Lazariic " ' but at last repeated in a tone of weary apathy 
1 was dead ” 

"Listen to me, stranger,” said the Emperor, distinctly and severely 
giving utterance to the thought that had come to him at the beginning, 
"my realm is the realm of Life, my people are of the living, not of 
the dead Thou art one too many here I know not who thou art nor 
what thou sawest there, but if thou liest, I hate thy lies, and if thou 
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tellest the truth, I hate thy truth In my bosom I feel the throb of life, 
I feel strength in my arm, and my proud thoughts, like eagles, pierce 
the space And yonder is the shelter of my rule, under the protection 
of laws created by me people live and toil and rejoice Dost thou hear 
the battle erj, the challenge men throw into the face of the future^" 
Augustus, as in prayer, stretched forth his arms and exclaimed 
solemnly 

"Be blessed, O great and divine Life'" 

Lazarus was silent, and with growing sternness the Emperor went on^ 

' Thou art not wanted here, miserable scrap snatched from under 
Death's teeth, thou inspirest weariness and disgust with life, like a 
caterpillar in the fields, thou devourest the rich ear of joy and spewest 
forth the drivel of despair and sorrow Thy truth is like a rusty sword 
in the hands of a mighty murderer — and as a murderer thou shalt be 
executed But before that let me look into thine eyes Perchance 'tis 
only cowards who fear them, whereas in the brave they awake the thirst 
for strife and victory, in that case thou shalt be rewarded and not 
executed Now look at me, Lazarus ' 

At first It ajspearcd to the deified Augustus that a friend was looking 
at him — so soft, so tenderly fascinating was Lazarus’ gaze It held a 
promise not of horror but sweet rest, and the Infinite seemed to the 
Emperor a tender mistress, a compassionate sister, a mother But 
stronger and stronger grew its embraces, and already the mouth, greedy 
for kisses, interfered with the Monarch s breathing, and already to 
the surface of the soft tissues of the body came the iron of the bones 
and tightened the merciless circle, and unknown fangs, blunt and cold, 
touched his heart and languidly sank therein 

"It pains me,” said the deified Augustus, turning pale "Yet look 
at me, Lazarus, look at me ’ 

It was as though ponderous gates, ever closed, were slowly moving 
apart, and through the increasing interstice the appalling horror of the 
Infinite were pouring = slowly and steadily Like two shadows 
they entered the shoreless void ana uw --roihonjjjjjg darkness, they 
extinguished the sun, ravished the earth from unaei « 
roof from overhead No more did the congealed heart ache 
"Look on, look on, Lazarus," Augustus commanded, tottering 
Time stood still, and the beginning of each thing grew frightfully 
near to its end The throne of Augustus, but recently raised up 
crumbled down, and the Void was already in the place of that throne 
and of Augustus Noiselessly did Rome itself crumble into dust and 
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a new ctcy stood ofi its Site, and it, too, was swallowed by the void Like 
fantastic giants cities, states, and countries fell and vanished m the 
void darkness — and with utmost indifference did the insatiable 
black maw of the Infinite swallow them 
"Cease'” the Emperor commanded 

In his voice already sounded a note of indifference, his hands 
dropped in languor, and in the vain struggle w ith the onrushing dark 
ness his eagle-hke eyes now blazed up, now dimmed 

"Thou hast slain me, Lazarus,” said he in a spiritless, feeble voice 
And these words of hopelessness saved him He remembered his 
people, whose shield he was destined to be, and keen salutary pain 
pierced his deadened heart 

' They are doomed to death,” he reflected wearily "Bleak shades 
in the darkness of the Infinite, ' he reflected, and horror grew within 
him "Fragile vessels with living, seething blood, with hearts that 
know sorrow, and great joy also,” he reflected within his heart, and 
tenderness pervaded it 

Thus pondering and oscillating between the poles of Life and Death, 
he slowly came back to life, to find in its sufferings and in its joys a 
shield against the darkness of the Void and the horror of the Infinite 
"Nay, thou hast not slain me, Lazarus,” said he firmly, "but 'tis I 
who will take thy life Get thee gone'” 

That evening the deified Augustus partook of his meats and wines 
with particular joy Now and then his lifted hand remained hovering 
in the air, and a dull glimmer replaced the bright sheen of his eagle- 
like eyes It was the cold wave of Horror that surged at his feet De- 
feated, but not undone, ever awaiting its hour, that Horror stood at the 
Emperor's bedside like a black shadow that pervaded all his life, it 
swayed his nights but yielded the days to the sorrows and joys of Life 
The following day the public executioner seared with a hot iron the 
eyes of Lazarus Thereafter he w>as sent back to his native land The 
deified Augustus dared not kill him 


Ijz'’- --turned to the desert, and the wilderness met him with 
uicTTissing breath of its wind and the heat of its blazing sun Again 
he sat on a rock, his uncouth, bushy beard lifted up, and the two black 
ho es that had been his eyes stared at the sky with an expression of 
dull terroc Afar off the Holy City stirred noisily and restlessly but 
around him everything was deserted and mute No one approached the 
place where dwelt he who had miraculously risen from the dead, and 
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long since his neighbors had forsaken their hcnuu Diiven by the 
executioner's red-hot iron into the depth of his skull, his accursed 
knowledge hid there in ambush As though leaping out of that 
ambush it plunged its thousand invisible eyes into man — and none 
dared look upon Lazarus 

And in the evening, when the sun, reddening and expanding, would 
come nearer and nearer the western horizon, the blinded Lazarus would 
slowly follow it He would stumble against tlie rocks and fall, obese 
and weak as he was, would rise heavily to his feet and walk on again, 
and against the red saeen of the sunset his black body and outspread 
hands would form a monstrous likeness of a cross 

And it came to pass that once he went out and did not come back 
Thus seemingly ended the second life of him who had for three days 
been under the enigmatical sway of Death and had risen miraculously 
from the dead 


McH-Zobitk 


On that dread day, when a universal wrong was wrought, and 
Jesus Christ was crucified between two thieves on Golgotha — on that 
day the teeth of Ben-Tobith, a trader of Jerusalem, had begun to ache 
unbearably from the earliest hours of the morning 

That toothache had begun even the day before, toward evening at 
first his right jaw had begun to pain him slightly, while one tooth 
(the one just before the wisdom tooth) seemed to have become a little 
higher and, whenever the tongue touched it, felt a trifle painful After 
supper, however, the ache had subsided entirely, Ben-Tobith forgot 
all about it auJ f«ir rather on good terms with the world — he had 
made a profitable deal that nay, » — ^ young 
and strong one, was in a very merry mood; ^ considered 

the ill-boding symptoms of any importance 

And he had slept very well and most soundly, but just before the 
dawn something had begun to trouble him, as though someone were 
rousing him to attend to some very important matter, and when Ben- 

TnnsUied by Bernard Guilbert Guemey 
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Tobith ‘ingrily awoke, his teeth were aching, aching frankl;! and 
malevolently, in all the fullness of a sharp and pietnng pain And by 
now he could not tell whether it was only the tooth that had bothered 
him yesterday or whether other teeth had also made common cause 
with It all his mouth and his head were filled with a dreadful sensation 
of pain, as though he were compelled to chew a thousand red-hot, 
sharp nails 

He took a mouthful of water from a clay jug for a few moments 
the raging pain vanished, the teeth throbbed and undulated, and this 
sensation was actually pleasant in comparison with what he had felt 
before Ben-Tobith lay down anew, bethought him of his newly' 
acquired young ass, reflected how happy he would be if it were not for 
those teeth of his, and tried his best to fall asleep But the water had 
been warm, and five minutes later the pain returned, raging worse than 
before, and Ben-Tobith sat up on his pallet and swayed to and fro 
like a pendulum His whole face puckered up and was drawn toward 
his prominent nose, while on the nose itself, now all white from his 
torments, hung a bead of cold sweat 

And thus, swaying and groaning from his pain, did he greet the 
first rays of that sun which was fated to behold Golgotha with its 
three crosses and then grow dim from horror and grief 

Ben-1 obith was a good man and a kindly, with little liking for 
wronging anybody, yet when his wife awoke he told her many un- 
pleasant things, even though he was barely able to open his mouth, 
and complained that he had been left alone like a jackal, to howl and 
writhe in his pain His wife accepted the unmerited reproaches with 
patience, since she realized that they were not uttered from an evil 
heart, and brought him many excellent remedies, such as purified rat 
droppings, to be applied to the cheek, a pungent infusion of scorpions, 
and a true shard of the tablets of the law, splintered off at the time 
Moses had shattered them 

The rat droppings eased the pain a htf'-’ tirrt for Jong, it was 
the same way with the shard, for each time, after 

a short-livf-J - P®'" '’eturned with new vigor And during the 

. -* inbments of respite Ben-Tobith consoled himself by thinking 
of the young ass and making plans concerning it, while at such times 
as his teeth worsened he moaned, became wroth with his wife, and 
threatened to dash his brains out against a stone if the pain would not 
abate ^d all the while he kept pacing up and down the flat roof 
of his house, but avoided coming too near the edge thereof for very 
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shatne, since his whole head was swathed, like a womon’c, m a shawl 

The children came running to him several times and, sfteaking very 
fast, told him something or other ^x>ut Jesus of Nazareth Ben-Tobith 
would stop his pacing and listen to them for a few moments with his 
face puckering but then stamp his foot in anger and drive them 
from him, he was a kindhearted man and loved children, but now he 
was wroth because they annoyed him with all sorts of trifles 

Nor was that the only unpleasant thing the street, as well as all the 
roofs near by, were crowded with people who did not have a single 
thing to do, apparently, but stare at Ben-Tobith with his head swathed, 
like a woman’s, in a shawl And he was just about to come down from 
the roof when his wife told him 

"Look there — they're leading the robbers Maybe that will make 
thee forget thy pain " 

“Leave me in peace, woman Canst thou not see how I suffer^” 
Ben-Tobith answered her surlily 

But the words of his wife held out a vague hope that his toothache 
might let up, and he grudgingly approached the parapet of his roof 
Putting his head to one side, shutting one eye and propping up his 
sore cheek with his hand, he made a wry, weepy face, and looked 
down 

An enormous mob, raising great dust and an incessant dm, was going 
helter-skelter through the narrow street that ran uphill In the midst 
of this mob walked the malefactors, bending under the weight of their 
crosses, while the lashes of the Roman legionaries writhed over their 
heads like black serpents One of the condemned — that fellow with 
the long, light hair, his seamless chiton all torn and stained with blood 
— stumbled against a rock that had been thrown under his feet and 
fell The shouts grew louder, and the motley crowd, like an iridescent 
sea, closed over the fallen man 

Ben-Tobith shuddered from pain — it was just as though someone 
had plunged a icJ. hot needle into his tooth and then given that needle 
a twist for good measure He i>... - * q long-drawn moan "Oo-oo-oo'" 
and left the parapet, wryly apathetic and in a ... "--nner 

"Hearken to them screaming'' he enviously mumbleo, j... 
himself the widely open mouths, with strong teeth that did not ache, 
and imagined what a shout he himself would set up if only he were 
well 

And because of that mental picture his pain became ferocious, wlule 
his head bobbed fast, and he began to low like a calf "Moo-oo-oo'" 
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Tliey say He restored sight to the blind," said Ben-Tobith’s wife, 
who was glued to the parapiet, and she skimmed a pebble toward 
the spot where Jesus, who had risen to his feet under the lashes, was 
now slowly moving 

"Yea, verily* If he would but rid me of my toothache it would 
suffice,” Ben-Tobith retorted sarcastically, and added with a bitterness 
begotten of irritation "Look at the dust they are raising' For all the 
world like a drove of cattle Somebody ought to take a stick to them 
and disperse them' Take me downstairs, Sarah " 

The good wife turned out to be right the spectacle had diverted 
Ben-Tobith somewhat, although it may have been the rat droppings 
that had helped at last, and he succeeded in falling asleep And when 
he awoke, the pain had practically vanished, and there was only a gum- 
boil swelling on his right jaw, so small a gumboil that one could 
hardly notice it His wife said that it was altogether unnoticeable, but 
Ben-Tobith smiled slyly at that he knew what a kindhearted wife 
he had, and how she liked to say things that would please the hearer 
Samuel the tanner, a neighbor, dropped in, and Ben-Tobith took him 
to see his young ass and listened with pride to the tanner's warm 
praises of the animal and its master 

Later on, heeding the plea of the inquisitive Sarah, the three of them 
set out for Golgotha, to have a look at the crucified On the way Ben- 
Tobith told Samuel all about his misery from the very beginning, 
how last night he had felt a nagging ache in his right jaw, and how 
he had awakened in the night from the frightful pain To make his 
recital graphic he assumed an expression of suffering, shut his eyes, 
tossed his head and moaned, while the gray-bearded Samuel shook 
his head commiseratingly and declared 
"Tsk-tsk-tsk' How that must have hurt'" 

Ben-Tobith was so gratified by the sympathetic reception accorded 
to his story that he repeated it, and then went back to the remote time 
when his first tooth had begun to bother him — just one, a lower, on his 
left jaw And thus, in animated talk, they reached Golgotha 

The sun, condemned to shed its light upon the world on that dread 
day, had already set beyond the distant knolls, and a ruddy scarlet 
streak was glowing like a bloodstain in the west Against this back- 
ground the crosses showed dark and indistinct, while some figures 
glimmered vague and white as they knelt at the foot of the central aoss 
The people had long since dispersed, it was turning chill, and Ben- 
Tobith, after a casual glance at the crucified malefactors, took Samuel 
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by the arm and discreetly headed him for home He was in a particu- 
larly eloquent mood, and he wanted to round out the story of his 
toothache 

Thus did they wend their way homeward, and Ben-Tobith, to the 
accompaniment of Samuel's sympathetic nods and exclamations, as- 
sumed an expression of suffering, tossed his head, and moaned art- 
fully, the while, from out the deep ravines, from the distant, sun- 
parched plains, the black night rose As though it would screen from 
the sight of heaven the great malefaction the earth had wrought 

1903 


freedom ‘ 


If I SHOULD gather from all the world all the goodly words that men 
have among them — tender speeches, sonorous songs — and loose them 
like a flock of birds into the joyous air. 

If I should gather all the smiles of children, the laughter of women 
whom none had yet wronged, the caresses of gray-haired mothers, the 
hard handclasp of a friend — and fashion all these into an incorruptible 
wreath for some splendidly beautiful head. 

If I should go all the earth over and gather all the flowers, whichso- 
ever ones there are on this earth — in the forests, in the fields and 
meadows, in the gardens of rich men, in the depths of the waters, on 
the blue bottom of the ocean, if I should gather all the precious ght- 
tering stones, if I should unearth them in impassable ravines, in the 
darkness of deep mines, pluck them out of kings' crowns and the ear- 
lobes of rich women — and pile all these, both stones and flowers, m 
one glittering hill. 

If I should gather all the fires, whichsoever ones there are burrung 
in all creation — all lights, all rays, all flare-ups, explosions, soft radi- 
ances — and with the glow of a single great conflagration ill umin e the 
universes as they shudder 

Yea, even then 1 still would not name thee, would not crown, would 
not glorify thee fitly. Freedom' 

B G G 

' Fram r/v Daj of Wroth 



Zkeodore Kusmick 

Zetemkov 

^Zkeodore Sologub” 


Teternicov (the pen name Sologub 
should not be confused wtth the name 
of another writer, Count Vladimir 
Alexandrovich Sollogub) is labeled 
as the greatest and most exi^uisite of 
the earlier Symbolists and the fore- 
most of the Decadents His parentage 
(mother, a domestic servant , father, 
varyingly described as shoemaker, 
tailor) is regarded as unforgivable by 
critics of the aristocratic persuasion 
If this fellow (a schoolmaster, and 
most of the time a provincial school- 
master, at that) had to write, why 
couldn’t he have been a Hogg, or a 
Burns’ Instead, the august Mirski 
ranks his verse as the most refined 
and most delicate of modern Russian 
poetry, and we are driven to seeking 
imperfect analogies in Wilde, Blake, 
the Spasmodics, and the Parnassians 
At the present writing the Editor can 
recall no writer stranger in Russian 


literature— even though that litera- 
ture boasts of a Briussov In prose or 
verse, the tinge of demonism, or even 
of Satanism, is generally present But 
if Sologub's writing is a weird, un 
wholesome Bower, if his hyper- 
sensitive muse IS "ascetically mon- 
tetrous, ' blame it almost wholly on 
the poisoned soil, on the nightmare 
atmosphere of Czirism — Alexander 
Ill’s, to be plainer 
Sologub made his debut in 1896 
with a volume of poems, a collection 
of short stories, and a novel, but it 
was not until the publication in 1907 
of his greatest novel, The Lesser De 
rrion, that he achieved general recog 
nition and a success that enabled him 
to abandon teaching Not the least of 
his literary achievements was the 
translation of Droll Stones Sologub 
IS one of the many classical refuta- 
tions of the artists-in-uniform hoax 
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in 1923 his sixtieth anniversaiy was 
marked by a public celebration in 
Leningrad (then Petrograd), al 
though his literary creed remained 
unchanged to his death 
A considerable (quantity of Solo- 


Russian Literature 

gub's prose is available in Enghsh, 
fortunately for the most part in 
the able translations of Giurnos 
Five poems are included in the 
Deutsch and Yarmolinsky anthology, 
Russian Poetry 


Zke Amphora 


In an amphora brightly patterned 
A slave bears wine somberly, 

His path uneven is, unlanterned, 

Dark, too, the heaven s canopy 

With his eyes straining and each step slow 

Through the ha If -murk he gropes ahead, 

One misstep thick the wine will flow 
And, staining, on his bosom spread 

Thus my own urn, long filled with sorrows, 

I bear The bane of memories 

(Dread bane more poi^ant than barbed arrows), 

Lurks treacherous within its lees 

By ways most devious, with utmost cate 

I beat my vessel filled with ill. 

Fearful some hand, touching it unware. 

May on my bosom its wine spill 


B G G 
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Vanquish Ml your Qladms 


Vanquish all jour gladness, 
Mortify your laughter 
All that holds joy's sweetness 
Dooms in the hereafter 
Mortify your gladness, 

Vanquish all your laughter 
Who IS It that laughs now^ 

Children, gods and fools 
Be ye, then, austere Vow 
To be wisdom’s tools' 

Let the children laugh now, 

And the gods, and fools 

B G G. 


Xhree (jobs of Spit 


A MAN was walking along and happened to spit Three times All in 
the same place 

The man went on The gobs of spit remained 
And one of the gobs of spit said 
"We are here — but the man is not ” 

And the second said 
"He IS gone ” 

And the third 

"That is the only thing he came here for — to plant us here We are 
the purpose of mao’s life He is gone But we remain ’’ 


B G G 
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IVAN Alexeievich Bunin himself 
has given us a sketch of his life m a 
preface to the English version of The 
Village Here it will suffice Co say that 
he came from an old family of 
Russian squires, that, influenced by 
Tolstoianism, he learned the trade of 
cooperage, and that he came to 
Petersburg in his twenty fifth year 
His first work was published in 
1888, his short stories began to ap- 
pear in 1892, he became an imigri 
in 1918, and in 1933 won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature His translations 
(of Longfellow, Byron, and others) 
are literary masterpieces 
Bunin IS unique in Russian litera- 
ture in several respects, and distinctly 
of the aristo! in either Russian or uni- 
versal letters As a literary figure he 
strflees one, almost irresistibly, as a 
French Academician in stature — and 
we find that in the old Russia he was 
"one of the Twelve Honorary Aca- 
denucuns, who correspond to the 


French Immortals " He strikes one 
not as a Slav but as a Gaul who has 
chosen impeccable Russian as his me- 
dium The obvious ob;ection is that 
he has not the Gallic verve — to which 
the obvious retort is that there have 
been French writers who were very 
far from sprightly 
It is odd how few of his stones are 
told in the first person, still more 
curious 15 it to observe how many of 
his stories deal with Death, directly 
or obliquely Kuprin has been called 
the Poet of Life, Bunin might, with 
equal justice, be styled the Poet of 
Death He is more than half m love 
with Death — and that not necessarily 
easeful death He can extract the 
honey of wormwood poetry even out 
of the brutal and brutish death of a 
peasant Yet the accusation of mor- 
bidity, only too readily aimed against 
Russian waters, would hardly hold 
against him Is there uywhete a 
more eager paean to life than hu The 
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Cicadas'* Death to Bunin is part of, 
as well as a sequel to, life the oh 
verse of a medal he yearns to de- 
cipher Perhaps the difference be- 
tween the two Poets an best be 
shown thus Kuprin can write a per- 
fectly delightful, life imbued sketch 
about the famous Canine Cemetery 
in Pans, Bunin does a ghastly, ab- 
sorbing yet chill piece about the 
functioning of a French cremato- 
rium 

And besides Death, his particular 
province is Love But here, too, he 
prefers to pose peculiar situations 
He may not have all the fiendish in- 
sight of Dostoievski, but very few 
writers today wield as delicate a psy- 
chological scalpel as the author of 
The Grammar of Love "After all, 
the creepiest thing in the world is the 
soul of man,” as he points out in A 
Creepy Story 

Nor has the present writer much 
patience with cliches about Bunin's 
"profoundly Russian" outlook on re- 
ligion He IS a greater cosmopolite 
than even Turgenev was and, if any- 
thing, IS imbued with Oriental mys- 
ticism Best of all, his religious and 
artistic beliefs are summed up in his 
quotation from Saadi "I strove to 
view the face of the earth and leave 
thereon the impress of my soul " 
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His style is chill, hard, brilliant, 
like rock-crystal He wanted to be a 
painter, and a painter he is, even in 
giving his reaction to sounds He is 
ever aloof, ever objective Since he 
has steered fairly clear of literary 
schools and movements, Russian 
criticism IS at a loss for a precise 
label , the nearest is "Neo-Realist " 

The supreme example of his short- 
story writing IS The Gentleman from 
San Francisco It has become justly 
celebrated as a world masterpiece Its 
popularity (an odd term in connec- 
tion with Bunin') is due primarily 
to its universality A great deal of 
Bunin’s work is available in English 

Nothing IS definitely known of 
Bunin's present fate, he is supposed 
to be still in the South of France A 
few of his latest stories, which 
have miraculously and mysteriously 
reached New York, where they have 
been published in the original, tes 
tify to nothing but an artist's in- 
domitable will to function despite 
all and any conditions 

The reader who is fond of the short 
story IS particularly commended to 
the volume from which the sub- 
joined story IS taken, and to The 
Elaghin Affair and Other Stones 
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Zhe (jeHtUmau from San Francisco 


Alas, alas, that grtas aty Babylon, that mighty ctty* 
THE apocalypse 


The gentleman from San Francisco — neither at Naples nor at 
Capri had anyone remembered his name — was going to the Old World 
for two whole years, with wife and daughter, solely for the sake of 
pleasure 

He was firmly convinced that he was fully entitled to rest, to pleasure, 
to prolonged and comfortable travel, and to not a little else besides 
For such a conviction he had his reasons — that, in the first place, he 
was rich, and, in the second, that he was only now beginning to live, 
despite his eight-and-fifty years Until now he had not lived but had 
merely existed — not at all badly, it is true, but, nevertheless, putting 
all his hopes on the future He had labored with never a pause for 
rest — the coolies, whom he had imported by whole thousands, well 
knew what this meant' — and finally he saw that much had already 
been accomplished, that he had almost come abreast of those whom 
he had at one time set out to emulate, and he decided to enjoy a breath- 
ing space It was a custom among the class of people to which he 
belonged to commence their enjoyment of life with a journey to Europe, 
to India, to Egypt He, too, proposed to do the same Of course, he 
desired, first of all, to reward himself for his years of toil, however, 
he rejoiced on account of his wife and daughter as well His wife had 
never been distinguished for any special sensitiveness to new impres- 
sions — but then, all elderly American women are fervid travelers As 
for his daughter — a girl no longer in her first youth, and somewhat 
sickly — travel was a downright necessity for her to say nothing of 
the benefit to her health, were there no fortuitous encounters during 
travels’ It is while traveling that one may at times sit at table with 
a billionaire, or scrutinize frescoes by his side 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guemey Reprinted from The Gentleman from San 
Francisco and Other Stonei 
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The itinerary worked out by the gentleman from San Ftanosco was 
an extensive one In December and January he hoped to enjoy the 
sun of Southern Italy, the monuments of antiquity, the taraunllA, 
the serenades of strolling singers, and that which men of his age relish 
with die utmost finesse the love of little, youthful Neapolitaines, even 
though It be given not entirely without ulterior motives, he contem- 
plated spending the Carnival m Nice, in Monte Carlo, whither the 
very pick df society gravitates at that time — that Very society upon 
which all the benefits of civilization depend not merely the cut of 
tuxedos, but, as well, the stability of thrones, and the declaration of 
wars, and the prosperity of hotels — Monte Carlo, where some give 
themselves up with passion to automobile and sail races, others to 
roulette, a third group to that which it is the custom to call fiirting, 
a fourth, to trapshooting, in which the pigeons, released from their 
cotes, soar up most gracefully above emerald-green swards, against the 
background of a sea that is the color of forget-me-nots — only, in the 
same minute, to strike against the ground as little, crumpled clods of 
white The beginning of March he wanted to devote to Florence, 

about the time of the Passion of Our Lord to arrive at Rome, m order 
to hear the Miserere there, his plans also embraced Venice, and Pans, 
and bullfighting in Seville, and sea bathing in the British Isles, and 
Athens, and Constantinople, and Palestine, and Egypt, and even Japan 
— of course, be it understood, already on the return trip And 

everything went very well at first 

It was the end of November, almost as far as Gibraltar it was neces- 
sary to navigate now through an icy murk, now amidst a blizzard of 
wet snow, but the ship sailed in all safety and even without rolling, 
the passengers the steamer was carrying proved to be many, and all of 
them people of note, the ship — ^the famous "Atlantida" — resembled 
the most expensive of European hotels, with all conveniences an all- 
night bar, Turkish baths, a newspaper of its own — and life upon it 
flowed in accordance with a most complicated system of regulations 
people got up early, to the sounds of bugles, stridently resounding 
through the corridors at that dark hour when day was so slowly and 
inimically dawning over the grayish-green desert of waters, ponder- 
ously turbulent in the mist Putting on their flannel pajamas, the 
passengers drank coffee, chocolate, cocoa, then they got into marble 
baths, did their exercises, inducing an appetite and a sense of well- 
being, performed their toilet for the day, and went to breakfast Until 
eleven one was supposed to promenade the decks vigorously, inhaling 
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the fresh coolness of the ocean, or to pla^ at shuffleboard and other 
games foe the sake of arousing the appetite anew, and, at eleven, to 
seek sustenance in bouillon and sandwiches, having refreshed them- 
selves, the passengers perused their newspaper with gusto and calmly 
awaited lunch, a meal still more nourishing and varied than the break- 
fast The next two hours were sacred to repose — the decks were then 
encumbered with chaises longues, upon which the travelers reclined, 
covered up with plaids, contemplating the cloud flecked sky and the 
foaming hummocks flashing by over the side, or else pleasantly dozing 
off, at five o'clock, refreshed and put in good spirits, they were drenched 
with strong fragrant tea, served with cookies, at seven they were 
apprized by bugle signals of a dinner of nine courses And there- 

upon the gentleman from San Francisco, in an access of animal spirits, 
would hurry to his resplendent cabine de luxe to dress 

In the evening the tiers of the "Atlantida ’ gaped through the dusk 
as though they were fiery, countless eyes, and a great multitude of 
servants worked with especial feverishness in the kitchens, sculleries, 
and wine vaults The cxean, heaving on the other side of the walls, 
was awesome, but none gave it a thought, firmly believing it under the 
sway of the captain — a red haired man of monstrous bulk and 
ponderousness, always seeming sleepy, resembling, in his uniform 
frock coat with its golden chevrons, an enormous idol, it was only very 
rarely that he left his mysterious quarters to appear in public A siren 
on the forecastle howled every minute in hellish sullenness and whined 
in frenzied malice, but not many of the diners heard the siren — it was 
drowned by the strains of a splendid stringed orchestra, playing ex- 
quisitely and ceaselessly in the two-tiered hall, decorated with marble, 
its floors covered with soft rugs, festively flooded with the lights of 
crystal lusters and gilded girandoles, filled to overflowing with 
diamond-bedecked ladies in decolleiee and men in tuxedos, graceful 
waiters and deferential maltres d' hotel — ^among whom one, who took 
orders for wines exclusively, even walked about with a chain around 
his neck, like a Lord Mayor A tuxedo and perfect linen made the 
gentleman from San Francisco appear very much younger Spare, not 
tall, clumsily but strongly built, groomed until he shone, and moder- 
ately animated, he sat in the aureate-pearly refulgence of this palatial 
room, at a table with a bottle of amber Johannisberger, with count- 
less goblets, small and large, of the thinnest glass, with a curly 
bouquet of curly hyaanths niere was something of the Mongol about 
his yellowish face with clipped silvery mustache, his large teeth 
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gleamed with gold fillings, his stalwart, bald head glistened like old 
ivory Rich, yet in keeping with her years, was the dress of his wife — 
a big woman, expansive and calm, elaborate, yet light and diaphanous, 
with an innocent frankness, was that of his daughter — tall, slender, 
with magnificent hair, exquisitely dressed, with breath aromatic from 
violet cachous, and n ith the lenderest of tiny, rosy pimples about her 
lips and between her shoulder blades, |ust the least bit powdered 
The dinner lasted for two whole hours, while after dinner there was 
dancing in the ballroom, during which the men — the gentleman from 
San Francisco among their number, of course — with their feet cocked 
up, determined, upon the basis of the latest political and stock- 
exchange news, the destinies of nations, smoking Havana cigars and 
drinking liqueurs until they were crimson in the face, seated in the 
bar, where the waiters were Negroes in red jackets, the whites of their 
eyes resembling hard-boiled eggs with the shell off The ocean, with 
a dull roar, was moiling in black mountains on the other side of the 
wall, the snow-gale whistled mightily through the sodden rigging, 
the whole steamer quivered as it mastered both the gale and the 
mountains, sundering to either side, as though with a plow, their 
shifting masses, that again and again boiled up and reared high, with 
tails of foam, the siren, stifled by the fog, was moaning with a deathly 
anguish, the lookouts up in their crow s-nest froze from the cold and 
grew dazed from straining their attention beyond their strength Like 
to the grim and sultry depths of the infernal regions, like to their 
ultimate, their ninth circle, was the womb of the steamer, below the 
water line — that womb where dully gurgled the gigantic furnaces, 
devouring with their incandescent maws mountains of hard coal, cast 
into them by men stripped to the waist, purple from the flames, and 
with smarting, filthy sweat pouring over them, whereas here, in the 
bar, men threw their legs over the arms of their chairs with never a 
care, sipping cognac and liqueurs, and were wafted among clouds of 
spicy smoke as they indulged in well-turned conversation, in the ball- 
room everything was radiant with light and warmth and joy, the danc- 
ing couples were now awhirl in waltzes, now twisting in the tango — 
and the music insistently, in some delectably shameless melancholy, 
was suppliant always of the one, always of the same thing There 
was an ambassador among this brilliant throng — a lean, modest little 
old man, there was a great man of riches — clean-shaven, lanky, of 
indeterminate years, and with the appearance of a prelate, in his dress 
coat of an old-fashioned cut, there was a well-known Spanish writer 
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there was a world-celebrated beauty, already just the very least trifle 
faded and of an unenviable morality, there was an exquisite couple in 
love with each other, whom all watched with curiosity and whose happi- 
ness was unconcealed he danced only with her, sang — and with great 
ability — only to her accompaniment; and everything they did was 
carried out so charmingly that the captain was the only one who knew 
that this pair was hired by Lloyd’s to play at love for a good figure and 
that they had been sailing for a long time, now on one ship, now 
on another 

At Gibraltar everybody was gladdened by the sun — it seemed to 
be early spring; a new passenger, whose person aroused the general 
interest, made his appearance on board the "Atlantida” — he was the 
hereditary Prmce of a certain Asiatic kingdom, traveling incognito, 
a little man who somehow seemed to be all made of wood, even though 
he was alert in his movements, broad of face, with narrow eyes, in 
gold-rimmed spectacles, a trifle unpleasant through the fact that his 
skin showed through his coarse black mustache like that of a cadaver, 
on the whole, however, he was charming, unpretentious, and modest 
On the Mediterranean Sea there was a whifl of winter again, the 
billows ran high, and were as multicolored as the tail of a peacock, 
they had snowy-white crests, lashed up — although the sun was 
sparkling brightly and the sky was perfectly clear — by a tramontana, 
a chill northern wind from beyond the mountains, that was joyously 
and madly rushing to meet the ship Then, on the second day, 

the sky began to pale, the horizon became covered with mist, land was 
nearing, Ischia, Capri appeared, through the binoculars Naples — 
lumps of sugar strewn at the foot of some dove-colored mass — could 
be seen, while over it and this dove-colored mass were visible the 
ridges of distant mountains, vaguely glimmering with the dead white- 
ness of snows There was a great number of people on deck, many of 
the ladies and gentlemen had already put on short, light fur coats, 
with the fur outside, Chinese boys, never contradictory and never 
speaking above a whisper, bow-legged striplings with pitch-black 
queues reaching to their heels and with eyelashes as long and thick as 
those of young girls, were already dragging, little by little, sundry 
plaids, canes, and portmanteaus and grips of alligator lude toward the 
companion ways 

The daughter of the gentleman from San Franasco was standing 
beside the Prince, who had been, through a fortuitous arcumstance, 
presented to her yesterday evening, and she pretended to be looking 
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intently into the distance, in a direction he was pointing out to her, 
telling, explaining something or other to her, hurriedly and tpuetly. 
On account of his height he seemed a boy by contrast with others— 
he was queer and not at all prepossessing of person, with his spectacles, 
his derby, his English greatcoat, while his scanty mustache looked just 
as if It were of horsehair, and the swarthy, thin skin seemed to be 
drawn tightly over his face and somehow had the appearance of being 
lacquered — but the young girl was listening to him, without under- 
standing, in her agitation, what he was saying, her heart was thump- 
ing from an incomprehensible rapture before his presence and from 
pride that he was speaking with her and not some other Everything 
about him that was different from others — his lean hands, his clear 
skin, under which flowed the ancient blood of kings, even his alto- 
gether unpretentious, yet somehow distinctively neat, European dress 
— everything held a secret, inexplicable charm, evoked a feeling of 
amorousness Ask for the gentleman from San Francisco himself — he, 
in a high silk hat, in gray spats over patent-leather shoes, kept on 
glancing at the famous beauty who was standing beside him — a tall 
blonde of striking figure, her eyes painted in the latest Parisian fashion, 
she was holding a diminutive, hunched-up, mangy lap dog on a silver 
chain and was chattering to it without cease And the daughter, in some 
vague embarrassment, tried not to notice her father 

Like all Americans of means, he was very generous on his travels, 
and, like all of them, believed in the full sincerity and good w'lll of 
those who brought him food and drink with such solicitude, who 
served him from morn till night, forestalling his least wish, of those 
who guarded his cleanliness and rest, lugged his things around, sum- 
moned porters for him, delivered his trunks to hotels Thus had it 
been everywhere, thus had it been on the ship, and thus was it to be 
in Naples as well Naples grew, and drew nearer, the musicians, the 
brass of their instruments flashing, had already clustered upon the deck 
and suddenly deafened everybody with the triumphant strains of a 
march, the gigantic captain, in his full-dress uniform, appeared upon 
his stage and, like a condescending heathen god, waved his hand 
amiably to the passengers — and to the gentleman from San Francisco 
It seemed that it was for him alone that the march so beloved by proud 
America was thundering, that it was he whom the captain was felicitat- 
ing upon a safe arrival And every other passenger felt similarly atwut 
hunself — or herself And when the "Atlantida” did finally enter the 
harbor, had heaved to at the wharf with her many-tiered mass, black 
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with people, and the gangplanks clattered down — what a multitude 
of porters and their helpers in caps with gold braid, what a multitude 
of different commns/onatres, whistling gamins, and strapping raga- 
muffins with packe-ts of colored postal cards in their hands made a rush 
tow ard the gentleman from San Francisco, with offers of their services' 
And he smiled, with a kindly contemptuousness, at these ragamuffins 
as he went toward the automobile of precisely that hotel where there 
was a possibility of the Prince s stopping as well, and drawled through 
his teeth now in English, now in Italian 

"Go away' * V/a'" 

Life at Naples at once assumed its wonted, ordered current, m the 
early morning, breakfast in the somber dining room with its damp 
draft from windows opening on some sort of stony little garden, 
the sky was usually overcast, holding out but little promise, and there 
was the usual crowd of guides at the door of the vestibule, then came 
the first smiles of a warm, rosy sun, there was, from the high hanging 
balcony, a view of Vesuvius, enveloped to its foot by radiant morning 
mists and ot siK'cr-and-pcarl eddies on the surface of the Bay, and 
of the delicate contour of Capri ag.iinst the horizon, one could see tiny 
burros harnessed in twos to little carts, running down below over the 
quav, sticky with mire, md detachments of diminutive soldiers march- 
ing off to somewhere or other to lively and exhilarating music Next 
same the procession to the waiting automobile and the slow progress 
through populous, narrow, and damp corridors of streets, between 
tall, many-windowcd houses, the inspection ol lifcle-ssly clean museums, 
evcnl> and plcisantly, yet bleakly, lit, seemingly illuminated by snow, 
or ot cool churclics, smelling of wax, whieh everywhere and always 
contain the same things a miycstic portal, screened by a heavy curtain 
ot leather, and inside — silence empty vastness, unobtrusive little 
flames ot a seven-branched candclihrum glowing redly in the distant 
depths, on an altar bcdtxrked with laces a solitary old woman among 
the dark wooden pews, slippery tombstones underfoot, and some- 
body's Descent fioni the Ciots — inevitably a celebrated one 

At one o’cltx.k there was luncheon upon the mountain of San 
Mirtino w’hcre, toward noon, gathered not a few people of the very 
first quality, and where the daughter of the gentleman from San 
Francisco had once almost fainted awiy for )oy because she thought 
she saw the Prince sitting in the hall, although she already knew 

• Entilish in the ori>,invl Tlit i.imL jpplies to the other plira^LS in iJiiS Atory marked 
with asrcrjsirs Tran\{ itm 
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through the newspapers that he had left for a temporary stay at Rmne. 
At five came tea at the hotel, in the showy salon, so cosy with its rugs 
and fiaming fireplaces, and after that it was already time to get ready 
for dinner — and once more came the mighty, compelling reverberation 
of the gong through all the floors, once more the processions in indian 
file of ladies in decolLetee, rustling in their silks upon the staircases and 
reflected in all the mirrors, once more the palatial dining room, widely 
and hospitably opened, and the red jackets of the musicians upon their 
platform, and the black cluster of waiters about the maSlre d’hotel, 
who, with a skill out of the ordinary, was ladling some sort of thick, 
roseate soup into plates The dinners, as everyw here else, were 

the crowning glory of each day, the guests dressed for them as for a 
rout, and these dinners were so abundant in viands, and wines, and 
mineral waters, and sweets, and fruits, that toward eleven o'clock at 
night the chambermaids were distributing through all the corridors 
rubber bags with hot water to warm sundry stomachs 

However, the December of that year proved to be not altogether 
a successful one for Naples, the porters grew confused when one 
talked with them of the weather, and merely shrugged their shoulders 
guiltily, muttering that they could not recall such another year — 
although it was not the first year that they had been forced to mutter 
this and to urge in extenuation that "something terrible is happening 
everywhere' , there were unheard-of storms and torrents of ram on 
the Riviera, there was snow in Athens, Etna was also all snowed over 
and was aglow of nights, tourists were fleeing from Palermo in all 
directions, escaping from the cold The morning sun deceived the 
Neapolitans every day that winter toward noon the sky became gray 
and a fine ram began falling, but growing heavier and colder all the 
time, at such times the palms near the entrance of the hotel glistened 
as though they were of tin, the town seemed especially dirty and 
cramped, the museums exceedingly alike, the cigar stumps of the corpu- 
lent cabmen, whose rubber coats flapped in the wind like wings, seemed 
to have an insufferable stench, while the energetic snapping of their 
whips over their scrawny-necked nags was patently false, the footgear 
0/ the signori sweeping the rails of the tramways seemed horrible, the 
w'omen, splashing through the mud, their black haired heads bared 
to the rain, appeared hideously short-legged, as for the dampness and 
the stench of putrid fish from the sea foaming at the quay — they were 
a matter of course The gentleman and the lady from San Francisco 
begin (juirrehng in the morning, their chughter either walked about 
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pale, with a headache, or, coming to hfe again, went into raptures over 
everything, and was at such times both charming and beautiful beauti- 
ful were those tender and complex emotions which had been awakened 
within her by meeting that homely man through whose veins flowed 
uncommon blood, for, after all is said and done, perhaps it is of no 
real importance just what it is, preasely, that awakens a maiden’s soul 
— whether it be money, or fame, or illustrious ancestry 

Everybody affirmed that things were entirely different in Sorrento, 
in Capri — there it was both warmer and sunnier, and the lemon trees 
were in blossom, and the customs were more honest, and the wine 
was more natural And so the family from San Francisco determined 
to set out with all its trunks to Capri, and, after seeing it all, after 
treading the stones where the palace of Tiberius had once stood, after 
visiting the faery like caverns of the Azure Grotto and hearing the 
bagpipers of Abruzzi, who for a whole month preceding Christmas 
wander over the island and sing the praises of the Virgin Mary, they 
meant to settle in Sorrento 

On the day of departure — a most memorable one for the family 
from San Francisco' — there was no sun from the early morning A 
heavy fog hid Vesuvius to the very base, this gray fog spread low over 
the leaden heaving of the sea that was lost to the eye at a distance of 
half a mile Capri was entirely invisible — as though there had never 
been such a thing in the world And the little steamer that set out 
for It was so tossed from side to side that the family from San Francisco 
was laid prostrate upon the divans in the sorry general cabin of this 
tub, their feet wrapped up in plaids and their eyes closed from nausea 
Mrs suffered — so she thought — more than anybody, she was over- 
come by seasickness several times, it seemed to her that she was dying, 
whereas the stewardess, who always ran up to her with a small basin — 
she had been, for many years, day in and day out, rolling on these 
waves, m freezing weather and in torrid, and yet was still tireless and 
kind to everybody — merely laughed Miss was dreadfully pale and 
held a slice of lemon between her teeth, now she could not have been 
cheered even by the hope of a chance encounter with the Prince at 
Sorrento, where he intended to be about Christmas Mr , who was 
lying on his back, m roomy overcoat and large cap, never unlocked 
his jaws all the way over, his face had grown darker and his mustache 
whiter, and his head ached dreadfully during the last days, thanks to 
the bad weather, he had been drinking too heavily of evenings, and 
bad too much admired the "living pictures" in dives of recherchi 
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tibertinage But the ram kept lashmg against the jarring port-hotes, 
the water from them running down on the divans, the wind, howling, 
bent the masts, and at times, aided by the onslaught of a wave, careened 
the little steamer entirely to one side, and then something in the hold 
would roll with a rumble 

During the stops, at Castellamare, at Sorrento, things were a trifle 
more bearable, but even then the rocking was fearful — the shore, with 
all Its cliffs, gardens, pini or pines, its pink and white hotels and hazy 
mountains clad in curly greenery, swayed up and down as if on a swing, 
boats bumped up against the sides of the ship, sailors and steerage 
passengers were yelling vehemently, somewhere, as though it had 
been crushed, a baby was waihng and smothering, a raw wind was 
blowing in at the door, and, from a swaying boat with a flag of the 
Hotel Royal, a lisping gamin was screaming, luring travelers 
' Kgoya-al' Hotel Kgoya-al' " And the gentleman from San 
Francisco, feeling that he was an old man— which was but proficr — 
was already thinking with sadness and melancholy of all these Royals, 
Splendids, Excelsiors, and of these greedy, insignificant manikins, 
reeking of garlic, that are called Italians 

Once, having opened his eyes and raised hunself from the divan, he 
saw, underneath the craggy steep of the shore, a cluster of stone hovels,' 
moldy through and through, stuck one on fop of another near the 
very edge of the water, near boats, near all sorts of rags, tins, and 
brown nets — hovels so miserable that, at the recollection that this was 
that very Italy he had come hither to enjoy, he felt despair 
Finally, at twilight, the dark mass of the island began to draw near 
seemingly bored through and through by little red lights near its base, 
the wind became softer, warmer, more fragrant, over the abating 
waves, as opalescent as black oil, golden pythons flowed from the 
lanterns on the wharf Then came the sudden rumble of the 

anchor, and it fell with a splash into the water, the ferocious yells of 
the boatmen, vying with one another, floated in from all quarters — 
and at once the heart grew lighter, the lights m the general cabin 
shone more brightly, a desire arose to cat, to drink, to smoke, to be 
stirring Ten minutes later the family from San Francisco had 

descended into a large boat, within fifteen minutes it had set foot 
upon the stones of the wharf, and had then got into a bright little 
railway cat and to its buzzing started the ascent of the slope, amid 
the stakes of the vineyards, half-crumbled stone enclosures, and wet, 
gnarled orange trees, some of them under coverings of straw — trees 
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with thick, glossy foliage and aglimmer with the orange fruits, all 
these objects were sliding downward, past the open windows of the 
little car, toward the base of the mountain . Sweetly smells the 
earth of Italy after rain, and her every island has its own, its espeaal 
aroma' 

The island of Capri was damp and dark on this evening But now 
it came into life for an instant, lights sprang up here and there, as 
always on the steamer's arrival At the top of the mountain, where 
stood the station of the funicular, there was another throng of those 
whose duty lay in receiving fittingly the gentleman from San Francisco 
There were other arrivals also, but they merited no attention — several 
Russians, who had taken up their abode in Capri — absent-minded be- 
cause of their bookish meditations, unkempt, bearded, spectacled, the 
collars of their old drap overcoats turned up, and a group of long- 
legged, long-necked, round-headed German youths in Tyrolean cos- 
tumes, with canvas knapsacks slung over their shoulders — these latfer 
stood in need of nobody's services, feeling themselves at home every- 
where, and were not at all generous in their expenditures Tlie gentle- 
man from San Francisco, on the other hand, who was calmly keeping 
aloof from both the one group and the other, was immediately noticed 
He and his ladies were bustlingly assisted to get out, some men running 
ahead of him to show him the way he was surrounded anew by urchins, 
and by those robust Caprian wives who carry on their heads the 
portmanteaus and trunks of respectable travelers The wooden pattens 
of these women clattered over a piazetta that seemed to belong to 
some opera, an electric globe swaying above it in the damp wind, the 
rabble of urchins burst into sharp, birdlike whistles — and, as though 
on a stage, the gentleman from San Francisco proceeded in their midst 
toward some medieval arch, underneath houses that had become welded 
into one mass, beyond which a little echoing street — with the tuft of 
a palm above flat roofs on its left, and with blue stars in the black sky 
overhead — led slopingly to the grand entrance of the hotel, glittering 
ahead And again it seemed that it was in honor of the guests 

from San Franasco that this damp little town of stone on a craggy 
little island of the Mediterranean Sea had come to life, that it was 
they who had made so happy and affable the proprietor of the hotel, 
that it was they only who had been waited for by the Chinese gong 
that now began whanging its summons to dinner through all the floors 
of the hotel the instant they had set foot in the vestibule 

The proprietor, a young man of haughty elegance, who had met 
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them with a polite and exquisite bow, foe a minute dumfounded the 
gentleman from San Francisco having glanced at him, the gentleman 
from San Francisco suddenly recalled that just the night before, among 
the rest of the confusion of images that had beset him in his sleep, 
he had seen precisely this gentleman — just like him, down to the least 
detail in the same sort of exquisite cutaway coat, and with the same 
pomaded and painstakingly combed head Startled, he was almost 
taken aback, but since, from long, long before, there was not even a 
mustard seed of any sort of so called mystical emotions left in his soul, 
his astonishment was dimmed the same instant, passing through a 
corridor of the hotel, he spoke jestingly to his wife and daughter of 
this strange coincidence of dream and reality And only his daughter 
glanced at him with alarm at that moment her heart suddenly con- 
tracted from sadness, from a feeling of their loneliness upon this 
foreign, dark island — a feeling so strong that she almost burst into 
tears But still she said nothing of her feelings to her father — as always 
An exalted personage — Rais XVII — who had been visiting Capri, 
had just taken his departure, and the guests from Sin Francisco were 
given the same apartments that he had occupied To them was assigned 
the handsomest and most expert chambermaid, a Belgian, whose waist 
was slenderly and firmly corseted, and who wore a little starched cap 
that looked like a pronged crown, also, the stateliest and most dignified 
of flunkies, a ficry-eyed Sicilian, swarthy as coal, and the nimblest of 
bellboys, the short and stout Luigi — a fellow who was very fond of a 
joke, and who had changed many places in his time And a minute 
later there was a slight tap at the door of the room of the gentleman 
from San Francisco — the French maitre d’ hotel had come to find out if 
the newly arrived guests would dine, and, in the event of an answer 
in the affirmative — of which, however, there was no doubt — to inform 
them that the carte du jour consisted of crawfish, roast beef, asparagus, 
pheasants, and so forth The floor was still rocking under the gentle- 
man from San Francisco — so badly had the atrocious little Italian 
steamer tossed him about — but, without hurrying, with his own hmds, 
although somewhat clumsily from being unaccustomed to such things 
he shut a window that had banged upon the entrance of the mMtre 
d’ hotel and had let in the odors of the distant kitchen and of the wet 
flowers in the garden, and with a leisurely precision replied that they 
would dine, that their table must be placed at a distance from the door, 
at the farthest end of the dining room, that they would drink local 
wine and champagne — moderately dry and only slightly chilled The 
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mdtre J^h&tel concurred m every word of his, in intonations most 
varied, having, however, but one significance — ^that there was never a 
doubt, nor could there possibly be any, about the correctness of the 
wishes of the gentleman from San Francisco, and that everythmg would 
be carried out punctiliously In conclusion he mclined his head and 
asked deferentially 

"Will that be all, Sir>” 

And, having received a long-drawn-out "Yes” * m answer, he added 
that the tarantella would be danced in the vestibule today — the dancers 
would be Carmella and Giuseppe, known to all Italy, and to "the entire 
world of tourists " 

"I have seen her on post cards," said the gentleman from San 
Francisco in a voice devoid of all expression "About this Giuseppe, 
now — IS he her husband^" 

"Her cousin, sir," answered the mmtre d’ hotel 
And, after a little wait, after considering something, the gentle- 
man from San Francisco dismissed him with a nod 

And then he began his preparations anew, as though for a wedding 
ceremony he turned on all the electric lights, filling all the mirrors 
with reflections of light and glitter, of furniture and opened trunks, 
he began shaving and washing, ringing the bell every minute, while 
other impatient rings from his wife’s and daughter’s rooms floated 
through the entire corridor and interrupted his And Luigi, in his red 
apron, was rushing headlong to answer the bell, with an ease peculiar 
to many stout men, the while he made grimaces of horror that made 
the chambermaids, running by with glazed piorcelain pails in their 
hands, laugh till they cried Having knocked on the door with his 
knuckles, he asked with an assumed timidity, with a respectfulness 
that verged on idiocy 

"Ha sonata, signore^ (Did you ring, Sir^)" 

And from the other side of the door came an unhurried, grating 
voice, insultingly polite 
"Yes, come in. ” * 

What were the thoughts, what were the emotions of the gentleman 
from San Francisco on this evening, that was of such portent to him^ 
He felt nothing exceptional — for the trouble in this world is just that 
everything is apparently all too simple' And even if he had sensed 
within his soul that something was impending, he would, nevertheless, 
have thought that this thing would not occur for some time to come — 
in any case, not immediately Besides that, like everyone who has 
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gone through the rocking of a ship, he wanted very mudi to eat, was 
anticipating with enjoyment the first spoonful of soup, the first 
mouthful of wine, and performed the usual routine of dressing even 
with a certain degree of exhilaration that left no time for reflections 

Having shaved and washed himself, having inserted several artifiual 
teeth properly, he, standing before a mirror, wetted the remnants of 
his thick, pearly-gray hair and plastered it down around his swarthy 
yellow skull, with brushes set in silver, drew a suit of cream-colored 
silk underwear over his strong old body, beginning to be full at the 
waist from excesses in food, and put on silk socks and dancing slippers 
on his shriveled, splayed feet, sitting down, he put in order his black 
trousers, drawn high by black silk braces, as well as his snowy-white 
shirt, with the bosom bulging out, put the links through the glossy 
cuffs, and began the torturous pursuit of the collar button underneath 
the stiffly starched collar The floor was still swaying beneath him, 
the tips of his fingers pained him greatly, the collar button at times 
mpped hard the flabby skin in the hollow under his Adam's apple, 
but he was persistent, and finally, his eyes glittering from the exertion, 
his face all livid from the collar that was choking his throat — a collar 
far too tight — he did contrive to accomplish his task, and sat down m 
exhaustion in front of the pier glass, reflected in it from head to 
foot, a reflection that was repeated in all the other mirrors 

"Oh, this IS dreadful’" he muttered, letting his strong bald head 
drop, and without trying to understand, without reflecting, just what, 
precisely, was dreadful, then, with an accustomed and attentive glance, 
he inspected his stubby fingers, with gouty hardenings at the joints, 
and his convex luils of an almond color, repeating, with conviction 
"This IS dreadful 

But at this point the second gong sonorously, as in some heathen 
temple, reverberated through the entire house And, getting up quickly 
from his seat, the gentleman from San Francisco tightened his collar 
with the necktie and his stomach by means of the low-cut vest, put on 
his tuxedo, drew out his cuffs, scrutinized himself once more in the 
mirror . . This Girmella, swarthy, with eyes which she knew well 

how to use most effectively, resembling a mulatto woman, clad in a 
dress of many colors, with the color of orange predominant, must 
dance exceptionally, he reflected And, stepping briskly out of his 
room and walking over the carpet to the next one — his wife’s — he 
asked, loudly, if they would be ready soon’ 
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"In five minutes, Dad'" a girl’s voice, ringing and by now gay, re- 
sponded from the other side of the door. 

"Very well,” said the gentleman from San Francisco 

And, leisurely, he walked down red-carpeted corridors and stair- 
cases, descending in search of the reading room The servants he met 
stood aside and hugged the wall to let him pass, but he kept on his way 
as though he had never even noticed them An old woman who was 
late for dinner, already stcwping, with milky hair, but decolletee in a 
light-gray gown of silk, was hurrying with all her might, but drolly, 
in a henlike manner, and he easily outstripped her Near the glass doors 
of the dining room, where all the guests had already assembled and 
were beginning their dinner, he stopped before a little table piled with 
boxes of cigars and Egyptian cigarettes, took a large Manila cigar, and 
tossed three lire upon the little table, upon the closed veranda he 
glanced, in passing, through the open window, out of the darkness 
he felt a breath of the balmy air upon him, thought he saw the tip of 
an ancient palm that had flung wide across the stars its fronds, which 
seemed gigantic, heard the distant, even noise of the sea floating m to 
him In the reading room — snug, quiet, and illuminated only 
above the tables, some gray-haired German was standing, rustling 
the newspapers — unkempt, resembling Ibsen, in roimd silver specta- 
cles and with the astonished eyes of a madman Having scrutinized him 
coldly, the gentleman from San Francisco sat down in a deep leather 
chair in a corner near a green-shaded lamp, put on his pince-nez, 
twitching his head because his collar was choking him, and hid himself 
completely behind the newspaper sheet He rapidly ran through the 
headlines of certain items, read a few lines about the never-ceasing 
Balkan war, with an accustomed gesture turned the newspaper over — 
when suddenly the lines flared up before him with a glassy glare, his 
neck became taut, his eyes bulged, the pince-nez flew off his nose 
He lunged forward, tried to swallow some air — and gasped wildly, 
his lower jaw sank, lighting up his entire mouth with the reflection of 
the gold fillings, his head dropped back on his shoulder and began to 
sway, the bosom of his shirt bulged out like a basket — and his whole 
body, squirming, his heels catching the carpet, slid downward to the 
floor, desperately struggling with Someone 

Had the German not been in the reading room, the personnel of 
the hotel would have managed, quickly and adroitly, to hush up this 
dreadful occurrence, instantly, through back passages, seizing him by 
the head and feet, they would have rushed off the gentleman from San 
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Franasco as far awaj' as possible — and nerer a soul amoog the guests 
would have found out what he had been up to But the German had 
dashed out of the reading room with a scream — he had aroused the 
entire house, the entire dining room And many jumped up from their 
meal, overturmng their chairs, many, paling, ran toward the reading 
room "What — what has happened?” was heard in all languages — and 
no one gave a sensible answer, no one comprehended anything, since 
even up to now men are amazed most of all by death, and will not, 
under any arcumstances, believe in it The proprietor dashed from 
one guest to another, trying to detain those who were running away 
and to pacify them with hasty assurances that this was just a trifling 
occurrence, a slight fainting spell of a certain gentleman from San 
Francisco But no one listened to him, many had seen the waiters 

and bellboys tearing the necktie, the vest, and the rumpled tuxedo off 
this gentleman, and even, for some reason or other, the dancing slippers 
off his splayed feet, clad in black silk But he was still struggling He 
was still obdurately wrestling with death, he absolutely refused to yield 
to her, who had so unexpectedly and churlishly fallen upon hun His 
head was swaying, he rattled hoarsely, like one with his throat cut, his 
eyes had rolled up, like a drunkard s When he was hurriedly 
carried in and laid upon a bed in room No 4 } — the smallest, the 
poorest, the dampest, and the coldest, situated at the end of the bottom 
corridor — his daughter ran in, with her hair down, in a little dressing 
gown that had flown open, her bosom, raised up by the corset, uncov- 
ered, then his wife, big and ponderous, already dressed for dinner — 
her mouth rounded in terror But by now he had ceased even to 

bob his head 

A quarter of an hour later everything in the hotel had assumed some 
semblance of order But the evening was irreparably spoiled. Some 
guests, returning to the dining room, finished their dinner, but in 
silence, with aggrieved countenances, while the proprietor would 
approach now one group, now another, shrugging his shoulders m 
polite and yet impotent irritation, feeling himself guilty without guilt, 
assuring everybody that he understood very well "how unpleasant aU 
this was,” and pledging his word that he would take "all measures 
within his power” to remove this unpleasantness It was necessary to 
call off the tarantella, all unnecessary electric lights were switched off, 
the majority of the guests withdrew mto the bar, and it became so quiet 
that one heard distinctly the ticking of the clock in the vestibule, whose 
sole occupant was a parrot, dully muttering something, fussing in his 
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age before going to sleep, contriving to doze oS at last with one claw 
ludicrously stretched up to the upper perch The gentleman from 

San Francisco was lying upon a cheap iron bed, under coarse woolen 
blankets, upon which the dull light of a single bulb beat down from 
the ceiling An icebag hung down to his moist and cold forehead The 
livid face, already dead, was gradually growing cold, the hoarse rat- 
tling, expelled from the open mouth, illuminated by the reflection of 
gold, was growing fainter This was no longer the gentleman from San 
Francisco rattling — he no longer existed — but some other His wife, 
his daughter, the doctor, and the servants were standing about, gazing 
at him dully Suddenly, that which they awaited and feared was con- 
summated — the rattling ceased abruptly And slowly, slowly, before 
the eyes of all, a pallor flowed over the face of the man who had died, 
and his features seemed to grow liner, to become irradiated, with a 
beauty which had been rightfully his in the long ago 

The proprietor entered "Gia e morto,” said the doctor to him in a 
whisper The proprietor, his face dispassionate, shmgged his shoulders 
The wife, down whose cheeks the tears were quietly coursing, walked 
up to him and timidly said that the deceased ought now to be carried 
to his own room 

"Oh, no, Madam,” hastily, correctly, but now without any amiabil- 
ity and not in English, but in French, retorted the proprietor,' who was 
not at all interested now in such trifling sums as the arrivals from 
San Francisco might leave in his coffers "That is absolutely impos- 
sible, Madam," said he, and added in explanation that he valued the 
apartments occupied by them very much, that, were he to carry out 
her wishes, everybody in Capri would know it, and the tourists would 
shun those apartments 

The young lady, who had been gazing at him strangely, sat down 
on a chair and, stuffing a handkerchief into her mouth, burst into 
sobs The wife dried her tears immediately, her face flaring up She 
adopted a louder tone, making demands in her own language, and still 
incredulous of the fact that all respect for them had been completely 
lost The proprietor, with a polite digmty, cut her short if Madam was 
not pleased with the customs of the hotel, he would not venture to 
detain her, and he hrmly announced that the body must be gotten away 
this very day, at dawn, that the police had already been notified, and 
one of the police officers would he here very soon and would carry out 
all the necessary formalities Was it possible to secure even a common 
coffin in Capri, Madam asked’ Regrettably, no — it was bqrond possi- 
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bility, and no one would be able to make one in time It would be neces- 
sary to have recourse to something else . For instance — ^English 
soda water came in large and long boxes . It was possible to knock 
the partitions out of such a box 

At night the whole hotel slept The window in Room No 43 was 
opened — it gave out upon a corner of the garden where, near a high 
stone wall with broken glass upon its crest, a phthisic banana tree was 
growing, the electric light was switched off, the key was turned in 
the door, and everybody went away The dead man remained in the 
darkness — the blue stars looked dowm upon him from the sky, a 
cricket with a pensive insouciance began his song in the wall In 

the dimly lit corridor two chambermaids were seated on a window 
sill, at some darning Luigi, in slippers, entered with a pile of clothing 
in his arms 

"Pronto^ (All ready^)" he asked solicitously, in a ringing whisper, 
indicating wath his eyes the fearsome door at the end of the corridor 
And he waved his hand airily in that direction "Parlenza'" he 

called out in a whisper, as though he were speeding a train, the usual 
phrase used in Italian depots at the departure of trains — and the 
chambermaids, choking with silent laughter, let their heads sink on 
each other’s shoulder 

Thercup, hopping softly, he ran up to the very door, gave it the 
merest tap, and, inclining his head to one side, in a low yoice asked 
with the utmost deference 

"Ha sonata, signore^" 

And, squeezing his throat, thrusting out his lower jaw, in a grating 
voice, slowly and sadly, he answered his own question, as though from 
the other side of the door 

■'Yes, come in " • 

And at dawn, when it had become light beyond the window of room 
No 43, and a humid wind had begun to rustle the tattered leaves of 
the banana tree, when the blue sky of morning had lifted and spread 
out over the Island of Capri, and the pure and clear-cut summit of 
Monte Solaro had grown aureate against the sun that was rising 
beyond the distant blue mountains of Italy, when the stonemasons, who 
were repairing the tourists’ paths on the island, had set out to work — 
a long lx)x that had formerly been used for soda water was brought to 
room No 43. Soon it became very heavy, and was pressing hard against 
the knees of the junior porter, who bore it off briskly on a one-horse 
cab over the white paved highway that sinuously wound to and fro 
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over the slopes of Capri, among the stone walls and the vineyards, 
ever downward, to the very sea The cabby, a puny little man with 
reddened eyes, in an old, wretched |acket with short sleeves, and in 
trodden-down shoes, was undergoing the aftereffects of drink — he 
had diced the whole night through in a trattoria, and kept on lashing 
his sturdy little horse, tricked out m the Sicilian fashion, with all sorts 
of little bells livelily jingling upon the bridle with its tufts of colored 
wool and upon the brass points of its high pad, with a yard-long 
feather stuck in its cropped forelock — a feather that shook as the 
horse ran The cabby kept silent, he was weighed down by his shift- 
lessness, his vices — by the fact that he had, that night, lost to the last 
mite all those coppers with which his pockets had been filled But 
the morning was fresh, in air such as this, with the sea all around, 
under the morning sky, the aftereffects of drink quickly evaporate 
and a man is soon restored to a carefree mood, and the cabby was 
furthermore consoled by that unexpected sum, the opportunity to 
earn which had been granted him by some gentleman from San 
Francisco, whose lifeless head was bobbing from side to side in the 
box at his back The little steamer — a beetle lying far down 
below, against the tender and vivid deep blue with which the Bay of 
Naples IS so densely and highly flooded — was already blowing its final 
whistles, that reverberated loudly all over the island, whose every 
bend, every ridge, every stone, was as distinctly visible from every 
point as if there were absolutely no such thing as atmosphere Near 
the wharf the junior porter was joined by the senibr, who was speed- 
ing with the daughter and wife of the gentleman from San Francisco 
in his automobile — they were pale, with eyes hollow from tears and 
a sleepless night And ten minutes later the little steamer was again 
chugging through the water, again running toward Sorrento, toward 
Castellamare, carrying away from Capri, for ail time, the family from 
San Francisco And again peace and quiet resumed their reign 

upon the island 

Upon this island, two thousand years ago, had lived a man who 
had become completely eruneshed in his cruel and foul deeds, who 
had for some reason seized the power over millions of people m his 
hands, and who, having himself lost his head at the senselessness of 
this power and from the fear of death by assassination lurking in 
ambush behind every corner, had committed cruelties beyond all 
measure — and humankind has remembered him for all time, and 
those who, in their collusion, just as incomprehensively and, in sub- 
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stance, just as cnieJly as he, reign at present m power over this world, 
gather from all over the earth to gaie upon the ruins of that stone 
villa where he had dwelt on one of the steepest ascents of the island 
On this splendid morning all those who had come to Capri for just 
this purpose were still sleeping in the hotels, although toward their 
entrances were already being led little mouse-gray burros with red 
saddles, upon which, after awaking and sating themselves with food, 
Americans and Germans, men and women, young and old, would 
again clamber upon ponderously this day, and after whom would again 
run the old Caprian beggarwomen, with sticks in their gnarled hands 
— would run over stone paths, and always uphill, up to the very sum- 
mit of Mount Tiberio 

Set at rest by the fact that the dead old man from San Francisco, who 
had likewise been planning to go with them but instead of that had 
only frightened them with a memento mou, had already been shipped 
off to Naples, the travelers slept on heavily, and the quiet of the island 
was still undisturbed, the shops in the city were still shut The market 
place on the ptazetta alone was carrying on traffic — in fish and greens, 
and the people there were all sunple folk, among whom, without any- 
thing to do, as always, was standing Lorenzo the boatman, famous all 
over Italy — a tall old man, a carefree rake and a handsome fellow, who 
had served more than once as a model to many artists, he had brought, 
and had already sold for a song, two lobsters that he had caught that 
night and which were already rustling in the apron of the cook of 
that very hotel where the family from San Francisco had passed the 
night, and now he could afford to stand in calm idleness even until 
the evening, looking about him with a kingly bearing (a little trick of 
his), consciously picturesque with his tatters, clay pipe, and a red 
woolen beretta drooping over one ear 

And along the precipices of Monte Solaro, upon the ancient Phoeni- 
cian road hewn out of the crags, down its stone steps, two mountaineers 
of Abruzzi were descending from Anacapn One had bagpipes under 
his leathern mantle — a large bag made from the skin of a she-goat, 
with two pipes, the other had something in the nature of wooden 
Pan’s-reeds They went on — ^and all the land, joyous, splendid, sun- 
flooded, spread out below them the stony humps of the island, which 
was lying almost in its entirety at their feet, and that faerylike deep 
blue in which it was aswim, and the radiant morning vapors over the 
sea, toward the east, under the blinding sun, that was now beating 
down hotly, rising ever higher and higher, and, still in their morning 
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vagueness, the mistJy azure massive outlines of Italy, of her mouit' 
tains near and far, whose beauty human speech is impotent to express. 
. . Halfway down the pipers slackened their pace, over the path, 

within a grotto in the craggy side of Monte Soluo, all illuming by 
the sun, all bathed in its warmth and glow, in snowy-white raiment 
of g3rpsum, and in a royal crown, golden-rusty from inclement weathers, 
stood the Mother of God, meek and gracious. Her orbs lifted up to 
heaven, to the eternal and happy abodes of Her thrice-blessed Son 
The pipers bared their heads, put their reeds to their lips — and there 
poured forth their naive and humbly jubilant praises to the sun, to 
the morning, to Her, the Immaculate Intercessor for all those who 
suffer in this evil and beautiful world, and to Him Who had been bom 
of Her womb in a cavern at Bethlehem, in a poor shepherd’s shelter in 
the distant land of Judaea 

Meanwhile, the body of the dead old man from San Francisco was 
returning to its home, to a grave on the shores of the New World 
Having gone through many humiliations, through much human neglect, 
having wandered for a week from one port warehouse to another, it 
had finally gotten once more on board that same famous ship upon 
which but so recently, with so much deference, he had been borne to 
the Old World But now he was already being concealed from the quick 
— he was lowered in his tarred coffin deep into the black hold And 
once more the ship was sailing on and on upon its long sea voyage In 
the nighttime it sailed past the Island of Capri, and, to one watching 
them from the island, there was something sad about the ship’s lights 
slowly disappearing over the dark sea But upon the ship itself, in its 
brilliant salons resplendent with lusters and marbles, there was a 
crowded ball that night, as usual 

There was a ball on the second night also, and on the third — again 
in the midst of a raging snowstorm, whirling over an ocean booming 
like a funeral mass, and heaving in mountains trapped out in mourning 
by the silver spindrift ’The innumerable fiery eyes of the ship that 
was retreating into the night and the snow gale were barely visible 
for the snow to the Devil watching from the crags of Gibraltar, from 
the stony gateway of two worlds 'The Devil was as enormous as a cliff, 
but the ship was still more enormous than he, many-tiered, many- 
funneled, created by the pride of the New Man with an ancient heart 
The snow gale smote upon its rigging and wide-throated funnels, 
hoary from the snow, but the ship was steadfast, firm, majestic — and 
awesome Upon its topmost deck were reared, in their solitude among 
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the snowy whirlwinds, those snug, dimly lit chambers where, plunged 
in a liglit and uneasy slumber, was its ponderous guide, who reUmbled 
a heathen idol, reigning over the entire ship He heard the pained bowl- 
ings and the ferocious squealmgs of the storm-stifled siren, but soothed 
himself by the proximity of that which, in the final summing up, was 
incomprehensive even to himself, that which was on the other side 
of his wall that large cabin, which had the appearance of being 
armored and was being constantly filled by the mysterious rumbling, 
quivering, and crisp sputtering of blue flames, flaring up and exploding 
around the pale-faced operator with a metal half-hoop upon his head 
In the very depths, in the under-water womb of the "Atlantida,” were 
the thirty-thousand-pound masses of boilers and of all sorts of other 
machinery — dully glittering with steel, hissing out steam and exuding 
oil and boiling water — of that kitchen, made red-hot from infernal 
furnaces underneath, wherein was brewing the motion of the ship 
Forces, fearful in their concentration, were bubbling, were being trans- 
mitted to its very keel, into an endlessly long catacomb, into a tunnel, 
illuminated by electricity, wherein slowly, with an inexorability that 
was crushing to the human soul, was revolving within its oily couch the 
gigantean shaft, exactly like a living monster that had stretched itself 
out in this tunnel Meanwhile, amidship the "Atlantida,” its warm and 
luxurious cabins, its dining halls and ballrooms, poured forth radi 
ance and joyousness, were humming with the voices of a well-dressed 
gathering, were sweetly odorous with fresh flowers, and the strains 
of the stringed orchestra were their song And again excruciatingly 
writhed and at intervals came together among this throng, among this 
glitter of lights, silks, diamonds, and bared feminine shoulders, the 
supple pair of hired lovers, the sinfully modest, very pretty young 
woman, with eyelashes cast down, with a chaste coiffure, and the well- 
built young man, with black hair that seemed to be pasted on, with his 
face pale from powder, shod in the most elegant of patent-leather foot 
gear, clad in a tight fitting dress coat with long tails — an Adonis who 
resembled a huge leech And none knew that, already for a long time, 
this pair had grown weary of languishing dissemblingly in their bliss- 
ful torment to the sounds of the shamelessly sad music — nor that, far 
below, at the bottom of the black hold, stood a tarred coffin, in close 
proximity to the somber and sultry depths of the ship that was toil- 
somely overpowering the darkness, the ocean, the snowstorm. 
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Perhaps the greatest of living Russian novelists is Kuprin — exalted, 
hrsterical, sentimental, Rabelaisian Kuprin 

STEPHEN GRAHAM (1916) 


Alexander Ivanovich Kuprin 
was born in a provincial town in 
Central Russia He began his school- 
ing at SIX, going on to the Second 
Qdet Corps in Moscow and, finally, 
after graduation from a military 
school, he entered the army Drop- 
ping out after a few years, he was, by 
turns, poet, columnist, roustabout, 
surveyor, actor, singer, choir-singer, 
factory worker, medical student, 
hunter, and fisherman on the Black 
Sea. In a thinly veiled self-portrait 
in Yama he also mentions stoking on 
the Sea of Aiov, arcus-riding. to- 
bacco-growing, typesetting and car- 
pen tenng 

If Chekhov is the Wunderkmd of 
Russian literature, Kupnn is de- 


cidedly its enfant terrible But 
whereas Chekhov s mantle is dove- 
gray, Kuprin wears a coat of many 
colors He received his cachet early 
in his career from none other than 
I.eo Tolstoi "Kuprin IS the only man 
of the rising generation who writes 
with truth and sincerity ' He began 
writing m 1884, but did not gain 
recognition until 1896, with Moloch 
(a story of factory life) , his first col- 
lection of stones appeared in 1903, 
The Duel, a novel exposing the 
bestial senselessness of army life 
(and clericalism) created a furore 
and made him famous, coming as it 
did in 1903, after the defeat of Rus- 
sia’s graft-iidden armed forces at the 
hands of the Japanese His Yama 
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The Pit (1904-14-15-29) made him amore There are sentimental stories 
world-famousand, despiteall censors and humorous stones (and paro- 
and censorships, sold in millions of dies) , animal stones and flower 
copies in practically as many Ian- stones, stories for children — and for 
guages as Robinson Crusoe neuropaths, one story is dedicated to 

Kuprin has been styled, and most a arcus ^own, another to a jockey— a 
aptly, the Poet of Life Amphi and a third to a race horse His popu- 
theatrov called him a highly talented larity « as fantastic the publication 
disciple of Chekhov and heir to of a new Kuprin story was bill piosted 
Chekhov’s sincerity and fine atom- like a circus, his eating (and dnnk- 
istic style, and compared him as an ing) exploits were the talk of Peters- 
artistic storyteller with Tolstoi before burg 

the latter's conversion to religion When the present writer saw him 
(Kuprin will in no instance suffer if in 1951, Kuprin was editing a Rus 
you compare his Horre T/j/ever with sian periodical in Pans at some 
Chekhov's story of the same name, munificent sum in francs which 
or his Emerald with Tolstoi's Yard- amounted to $2 40 a week He was 
stick, or his Golden Rooster with no longer the Kuprin of the Csfi 
Bunin's The Third Cock-Crow, or Vienna in Petersburg, but was still 
even his Lestrygonians with the the Poet of Life Merely to see Ras- 
Huntmg Sketches of Turgenev') telli juggling for an hour and a half 
Purely as a storyteller, and leaving at the Cirque Medrano would be a 
all matters of style and literary stature memorable experience enough , to see 
out of the question, Kuprin ranks him and at the same time hear Ku- 
with the greatest (Perhaps that is prin’s expertise on the great art of 
why he has written so keenly and ap- juggling as demonstrated by a genius 
preciatively of Kipling and London ) was a unique one 
His range of subjects is enormous. He was at the time dreaming of 
his powers of observation and his returning to Russia disguised as a 
versatility are extraordinary Some of Tatar — he was very proud of his 
his picaresques (such as The Insult, Tatar blood (He had left Russia 
showing all the thieving skills and along with the staff of Yudenich, 
techniques, or Off the Street, a mono- just as Bunin had left it with Deni 
logue) are sheer tours de force In km ) But he returned to the Soviets 
The Liquid Sun he is an innovator, openly (about 1956) and was met 
with Briussov and Alexei Tolstoi, of with open arms and acclamation , 
the pseudoscientific thriller in Rus- special new editions of his works 
sia He writes of newspapermen, bo- were brought out, and he wrote with 
hemians, priests, thieves, prostitutes, amazement of the New Russia He 
army men, muzhiks, Jews, Tatars, had realized his dream, and died in 
gypsies, actors, clowns, arcus people, his native land 
athletes, merchants, jockeys, fisher- The worst one can say of Kuprin 
men, hunters, sailors And all con is that he is, occasionally, oversenti- 
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mental , the harshest cribasm of him 
IS Merezhcovski’s personal comment 
(a perfect companion-piece to Ku- 
prm's comment on Merezhcovski) 
"Alexander Ivanovich is superb as a 
creative artist, but, really, h^s hardly 
top-notch as a scholar " 

But, whatever his shortcomings, 
boring the reader is not one of them 
It IS almost impossible to be anything 
bat fascinated with Kuprin, he is 
vigorous and invigorating, and his 
boundless wonder at the infinite spec- 
tacle of life, his love of life and the 


fullness thereof, make him the per-^ 
feet antidote to Dostoievski If the 
reader should surmise that the Editor 
considers him the most lovable of the 
great writing Russians, the reader 
will not have surmised wrongly 
The nine volumes of Kuprin 
available m English represent about 
a quarter of his work Fortunately, 
only one of these translations 
(Sasha) is an unfortunate one, un 
fortunately, it contains some of 
Kuprin's best stories, not translated 
into English elsewhere 


Zhe ISrmUt of Qamets 



2 Son (Op 2, No 2 ) 
Largo Appassionato 


I 

In the aimOLE of August, ;ust before the birth of the new moon, came 
those spells of abominable weather which are so peculiar to the north- 
ern marge of the Black Sea Now, for days on end, a thick fog would 

Translated by Bernard Guilbect Guemey 
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lie heavy over earth and sea, and at such times the enormous siren of 
the lighthouse would bellow day and night, for all the world like an 
infuriated bull Or, from morning bll night, a drizzle fell, line as water- 
dust, transforming the clayey roads and paths into uniform black mud, 
in which carts and carriages would become stuck for a long time Or 
else a fierce hurricane would start blowing from the Nor‘-west, from 
the direction of the steppes, because of it the tips of the trees swayed, 
bending low and then straightening up, just like waves in a storm, the 
iron roofs of the villas rumbled of nights, and it sounded as if some- 
one were running over them in ironshod boots, the window frames 
shook, doors banged, and there was wild jowling in the hearth- 
chimneys Several fishing barks had lost their way at sea, while two had 
not returned at all only a fortnight later were the bodies of the fisher- 
men cast up on different spots along the shore 

The residents of the suburban ^aside resort — for the most part 
Greeks and Jews, in love with life and mercurial, like all Southerners — 
were hastily shifting to town Over the highway, now grown quaggy, 
stretched an endless succession of moving vans, loaded to overflowing 
with all sorts of household effects' mattresses, divans, trunks, chairs, 
washstands, samovars. It was a sorry, sad and, at the same time, a 
repulsive sight to look through the cheesecloth turbidity of the ram at 
these pitiful belongings, which seemed so shabby, grimy, and beggarly 
— to look at the chambermaids and cooks perched upion the sodden tar- 
paulins atop the moving vans, with such things as flatirons, tins and 
baskets in their hands — to look at the sweat-covered, exhausted horses, 
forever halting, their knees trembling, steammg and with their sides 
heaving hard — to look at the hoarsely cursing drivers, wrapped up 
m matting against the rain It was still sadder to see the forsaken 
summer villas, with their suddenly acquired roominess, their emptiness 
and barrenness, their mangled flower beds, broken wmdowpanes, aban- 
doned dogs, and all sorts of vacation-time rubbish — cigarette and cigar 
butts, scraps of paper, shards, little boxes and medicine bottles. 

Toward the beginning of September, however, the weather changed, 
suddenly and abruptly There suddenly came the time of calm, un- 
clouded days, so clear, sunny and warm that not even July had their 
like Upon the dried, mown fields, upon their prickly, yellowed stubble, 
summer gossanjer began to gleam with the ghtter of mica The trees, 
now once more at peace, were shedding their yellow leaves, noiselessly 
and submissively. 
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Pnncess Vera Nicolaievna Sheyina, wife of the local Marshal of 
Nobility, had been unable to move from her summer residence, since 
the alterations in her town house had not yet been completed And 
now she rejoiced exceedingly over the coming of the enchanting days, 
the serenity, the solitude, the pure air, the twittering of the swallows 
flocking on the telegraph wires preparatory to their migration, and the 
caressing, briny breeze, blowing faintly from the sea. 


II 

Besides, today — the seventeenth of September — was her birthday 
Through the endearing, distant recollections of childhood she always 
loved this day, and always expected it to bring some happiness, some 
wonder Her husband, as he was leaving for the city that mornmg on 
urgent matters, had placed upon her little night-table a case containing 
splendid earrings of pear shaped pearls, and this present had put her 
in a still gayer mood 

She was all alone in the house Her bachelor brother, Nicolai, 
who ordinarily lived with them, had also gone off to town — to appear 
at court, where he was an assistant District Attorney Her husband had 
promised to bring home only a few people to dinner, and those only 
their most intimate friends It was rather fortunate that her birthday 
coincided with vacation time In town they would have had to go to 
the expense of a grand formal dinner — even, likely as not, that of a 
ball, whereas here in the country house they could manage with the 
very least expenditures Prince Sheyin, notwithstanding his prominent 
position in society — and, perhaps, even owing to it — could barely make 
ends meet His enormous family estate had been all but ruined by his 
ancestors, yet one had of necessity to live above one’s means — to hold 
receptions, contribute to chanties, dress well, keep horses, and so forth 
Princess Vera, whose former passionate love for her husband had long 
since passed into a sense of firm, faithful, true friendship, put forth 
every exertion to help the Prince w-ard off complete financial ruin With- 
out his perceiving it, she denied herself in many things and, as far as 
possible, economized in household matters 

Just now she was walking in the garden and, with garden shears, 
was carefully cutting flowers for the dinner table The flower beds had 
become thinned out and had a disorderly appearance Varicolored and 
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daik-scarlet dove-gillyflowe/s were blooming their last, as were the 
stoclc-flowecs, half m blossoms and half in slender, green pods that 
gave off an odor of cabbage, the rose bushes still yielded — for the third 
time this summer — buds and roses, but already dwarfed and rare, just 
as though they had degenerated But then the dahlias, peonies, and 
asters bloomed in full pomp, with their chilly, haughty b^uty, diffus- 
ing through the vibrant air their autumnal herbaceous, pensive fra- 
grance The other flowers, after their luxuriant love and their mordi- 
nate maternity of summer, were gently showering countless seeds of 
future life upon the ground 

The familiar sounds of a three-toned automobile horn came from 
the road It was Anna Nicolaievna Fnesse, Vera's sister, driving up, 
she had promised that morning over the telephone to come and help 
the Princess with household tasks and in receiving the guests 

Her line sense of hearing had not deceived Vera She went to meet 
her sister In a few minutes an elegant limousine came to an abrupt 
stop near the gates of the country house and the chauffeur, nimbly 
hopping off his seat, flung the cat door open 

The sisters kissed each other joyously From their earliest childhood 
they had been attached to each other in warm and considerate friend- 
ship In appearance they were unlike each other, to the verge of oddity 
The elder, Vera, with her tall, sinuous figure, her tender yet chill and 
proud face, her splendidly beautiful although rather large hands, and 
that enchanting slope of the shoulders which may be seen in antique 
miniatures, had taken after her mother, who had been an English 
beauty The younger, Anna, had on the other hand inherited the Mon- 
golian blood of her father, a Tatar Prince, whose grandfather had 
become a Christian only at the beginmng of the nineteenth century, 
and whose proud line went back to none other than Tamerlane — or 
Lang-Temir, as her father proudly styled in Tatar this great blood-ogre 
She was half a head shorter than her sister, somewhat broad in the 
shoulders, very much alive, frivolous, and much given to mockery Her 
face was of a pronounced Mongol type, with rather noticeable cheek- 
bones, small narrow eyes (which, to boot, she was forever puckering 
up because of her nearsightedness) , and a haughty expression about the 
tiny, sensuous mouth — especially the full lower tip, a trifle outthrust 
Nevertheless, this face captivated one with some elusive and incompre- 
hensible charm, which lay, perhaps, in her smile, and, perhaps, in the 
deep muliebrity of all the features — also, perhaps, in a piquant, provok- 
ingly coquettish mimicry Her graceful homeliness incited and attracted 
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ttie attention of men far more frequently and powerfully than the 
aristocratic beauty of her sister 

She was married to a very rich and very stupid man who did nothing 
whatsoever but was connected with some bmevolent mstitubon and 
bote the title of Gcntleman-in-Waitmg She could not stand her hus- 
band, but just the same had borne him two children, a boy and a girl, 
after which she had resolved to have no more — ^and had stuck to her 
resolution But as for Vera, she avidly longed for children and even— ^ 
so It seemed to her — the more the merrier, yet for some reason she had 
none, and morbidly and vehemently adored her sister's pretty and 
anemic little children, always decorous and obedient, with pale, pasty 
faces and curled, flaxen, doll-like hair 

Anna was made up entirely of jolly lackadaisicalness and endearing 
(occasionally even strange) contradictions She willingly yielded to 
the riskiest flirtations in all the capitals and all the health resorts of 
Europe, yet was never unfaithful to her husband, whom, however, she 
contemptuously held up to ridicule, both to his face and behind his 
back, she was extravagant, inordinately fond of games of chance, of 
dances, of dangerous thrills and piquant sights, and visited dubious 
caf£s when abroad, yet at the same time she was distinguished by her 
generous kindliness and a deep, sincere piety, which had even impelled 
her to adopt Catholiasm in secret Her back, bosom, and shoulders were 
of rare beauty, when setting out for grand affairs she exposed herself far 
beyond the limits permitted by decorum and fashion, yet it was said 
that under her low decolletee she always wore a hair shirt 

Vera, however, was severely simple, coldly and somewhat haughtily 
amiable to everybody, mdependent, and regally calm 


III 

"My God, how charming everything is here' How charming'" Anna 
was saying, walking with quick and small steps along the path with 
her sister "If possible, let's sit a while on the little bench over the 
pteapice. It's such a long while since I've seen the sea And what won- 
derful air — one has but to breathe it and the heart rejoices Last sum- 
mer in the Crimea, at Miskhora, I made an amazing discovery Do you 
know what odor sea water gives off at high tide? It smells of mignon- 
ettes — if you can imagmesiu± a thmg " 
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"You’re a dreamer,” Vera smiled kindly 

"No, no, I also remember the time when everybody lauded at me 
because I said that moonlight has a certain rosy tinge But just the other 
day Bontski, the artist — the same chap who's doing my portrait — ■ 
agreed that I was right, and that artists have long known this " 

"This artist — is he your new infatuation’" 

"You’re always inventing something of the sort'" Anna began laugh- 
mg and, quickly approaching the very bnnk of the precipice that fell 
in a sheer wall deep to the sea far below, looked downward and sud- 
denly cried out in horror and staggered back with a blanched face 

“Oh, how high'" she uttered in a voice quavering and suddenly 
growing faint ' When I look down from such a height I always feel 
a delectable and hateful sensation in my breasts And my toes feel 
pinched And yet it draws me — it draws me — ” 

She was about to lean once more over the precipice, but her sister 
stopped her 

"Anna, my dear, for God’s sake' My own head turns when you lean 
over Sit down, I beg you ” 

"Oh, very well, very well, there. I’ve satjdown' But do look — what 
beauty, what joy, one simply can't tire of looking at it If you but knew 
how grateful I am to God for all the miracles He has wrought for us!" 

Both fell into thought for a moment Far, far below them lay the 
sea From the bench one could not see the shore, and because of that 
the sensation of the infinity and grandeur of the sea’s expanse was still 
further intensified The water was caressingly calm and of a joyous blue, 
showing lightly in slanting smcxith streaks only where the current was, 
and passing into a nchly blue, deep color at the horizon 

The fishing boats, which the eye could distinguish only with diffi- 
culty, so tiny did they seem, were immovably slumbering on the smooth 
expanse of the sea, not far from shore, while farther on, without mov- 
ing forward, as though it were Boating motionless in the air, was a 
three-masted ship, clad from the tips of its masts to its deck in graceful 
sails, bellying in the wind 

"I understand you," said the elder sister thoughtfully. "But in my 
case the feeling is unlike yours, somehow When I first see the sea 
after a long time, it not only agitates me but also makes me rejoice, and 
overwhelms me As thou^ I were seeing, for the first time, a tre- 
mendous, solemn nuracle But later, when I grow used to it, it begins 
to crush me with its fiat void I feel depression when 1 look at it, and 
shortly try to avoid looking at it further It becomes a bore ” 
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Anna smiled 

"What are you smiling at’" asked the sister 

"Last summer,” said Anna slyly, "a great cavalcade of us set out 
from Yalta to Uch-Kosh It lies beyond the forestry reservations, above 
the waterfall At first we ran into a cloud it was very damp and we 
could see but poorly, but we kept on mounting even higher, up i steep, 
narrow path between pines And, somehow, suddenly, the forest came 
to an end, and we emerged from the mist Just imagine the picture a 
narrow little platform on the crag, and, at our feet, a precipice The 
hamlets below seemed no bigger than matchboxes, tbe forests and 
gardens looked like stubby grass The whole region goes down to 
the sea, just like a relief map And, farther on — the sea' For fifty, for a 
hundred miles ahead It seemed to me that I was hovering in the air 
and that, at any second, I would start flying What beauty — what buoy- 
ancy' 1 turned around and, enraptured, said to the guide 'Splendid, 
isn t it, Seid-Ogli’’ But ne merely clicked his tongue 'Eh, leddy, what 
a bore all this are to me Ev-ery day we see him ’ ” 

' Thanks for the comparison," Vera laughed "No, what I meant 
to convey is merely that .we Northerners are never fated to grasp the 
bewitching beauty of the sea I love the forest Do you remember the 
forest in our Egorovsk’ Could it possibly ever become tedious’ Those 
pines' And what mosses' And what of the poisonous mushrooms’ They 
looked as if they were made of red satin and embroidered with white 
pearls How quiet it was — and cool " 

"I have no great preferences, I love everything,' answered Anna 
"’But most of all I love my little sister, my level headed Verenka There 
are but the two of us m the world ” 

She embraced her elder sister and snuggled up to her, cheek to cheek 
And suddenly she recalled something 

"My, how very silly I am' Here we are, sitting and discussing nature 
just as in a novel, and yet I’ve forgotten all about my present Here, 
look' I'm only afraid you mayn't like it " 

She took out of her small handbag a tiny notebook in a striking 
binding, against a background of blue velvet, rubbed and turned drab 
from time, wound a dull gold design in filigree, of rare intricacy, ex- 
quisiteness and beauty — evidently a labor of love from the hands of 
some skillful and patient artist The book was attached to a small gold 
chain, as fine as a thread, the leaves in the middle had been replaced 
by tablets of elephant ivory 
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"What a splendid thing' Bewitching'' said Vera, and kissed her 
sister "Thank you Wherever did you acquire such a treasure^" 

"In a certain antique shop Surely you know my weakness for rum- 
maging among old odds and ends That’s how I stumbled upon this 
prayer book Look — can you see how the ornament here forms the 
figure of the Cross^ True, I found only the binding — everything else 1 
had to think up the leaves, the clasps, the pencil But Molineux abso- 
lutely refused to understand me, no matter how 1 explained things to 
him The clasps were supposed to be in the same style as the entire 
design, of old, dull gold, finely carved — but God knows what he made 
out of them But then the little chain is an authentic Venetian one. very 
ancient ” 

Vera caressingly stroked the exquisite binding 
'What profound antiquity' How old can this book be^” she asked 
"I m afraid to give any exact date About the end of the seventeenth 
century, or the middle of the eighteenth ” 

"How strange," said Vera with a pensive smile "Here I am holding 
in my hand an object which, perhaps, touched the hands of the Mar- 
quise de Pompiadour, or of Antoinette the Queen herself But do 
you know, Anna — it’s only you who could have gotten the puckish idea 
of making a lady's notebook out of a prayerbook However, let’s go and 
sec what’s going on in the house ’’ 

They went toward the house over a great stone terrace, screened on 
all sides by dense espaliers of Isabella grapes The black, copious 
clusters, emitting a faint odor of garden strawberries, hung heavily 
among the greenery, here and there touched with gold by the sun A 
green half-light was diffused through the whole terrace, making the 
two feminine faces suddenly appear pale 

"Are you going to order the tables to be set here’’’ asked Anna 
"Why, I thought of that myself But the evenings are so cool now, 
the dining-rcxjin would be better However, the men can come out here 
to smoke 

"Anybody interesting coming’” 

’ I don’t Imow yet All I know is that Grandfather will be here ’’ 
"Ah, darling Grandfather' How lovely'” Anna cried out and clapped 
her hands "It seems as if I haven’t seen him for a century ’ 

Vassya’s sister is coming, and, I believe. Professor Speshnicov I 
thought I d simply go mad yesterday, Annenka You know that both 
the Professor and Grandfather like a good dinner, but you can’t buy 
anything either here or in town, for love or money Luka managed to 
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obtain some quail — probably had ordered some hunter he knows to 
get them — and is now planning to do something with them We man- 
aged to get some roast beef that isn’t so bad Ah, the inevitable roast 
beef The lobsters, though, are very good ” 

"Come, now, things aren t so reiy bad Don't upset yourself How- 
ever, confidentially, you yourself have a weakness for dainty eating ” 
'But there will aho be an uncommon thing or two This morning 
a fisherman brought in what they call a sea-rooster It's simply some 
sort of a monster' Actually frightful to look at " 

Anna, who was inordinately curious, immediately demanded that 
the sca-rooster be brought for her to look at 

Luka, the tall, clean-shaven, yellow-faced chef, came with a large, 
oval white tub, which he carried with difficulty and great care by the 
two projecting ears, being afraid of splashing water on the parqaet 
floor 

"Twelve and a half pounds. Your Highness," said he, with the 
pride peculiar to chefs "We weighed it a little while ago ” 

The fish was too large for the tub and was lying on the bottom, witli 
Its tail turned up Its scales gave off a sheen of gold, its fins were of a 
bright red color, while spreading at right angles from its enormous, 
ravenous maw were two long wings of tender blue, pleated like fans 
The sea-rooster was still alive, and its gills were working hard 

The younger sister cautiously touched the head of the fish with her 
little finger But the sea-rooster suddenly plashed with its tail, and 
Anna jerked her hand away with a squeal 

"Please not to worry, Your Highness, everything will be done first 
class," said the chef, evidently understanding Vera's apprehensions 
"Just now a Bulgarian brought in two muskmelons Pineapple variety 
Something m the nature of cantaloupes, like, only they re 'way more 
aromatic And I'd also like to ask Your Highness what sauce you'd 
care to order served with this here rooster Tatar or Polonaise'* Or 
maybe simply with buttered toast’" 

"Do as you know best You can go now,” the Princess dismissed him 


IV 

The guests began arriving after five Prince Vassilii Lvovich brought 
with him his widowed sister, Liudmilla Lvovna, a Dyrassova by mar- 
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riAge — R corpulent, londhearted, and unusually silent woman; a worldly, 
young, rich good-for-nothing and roui, one Vassiuchuk, whom the 
whole town knew under that fanuliar name — he was the life of every 
party because of his ability to sing and declaiin, as well as to put on 
tableaux Mvants, pageants and charity bazaars, Jenme Reiter, the famous 
piamste, who had been Princess Vera’s closest friend in the Smolnyi 
Institute, and Vera's brother, Nicolai Nicolaievich After that, Anna's 
husband arrived in a car with the clean-shaven, stout, hideously huge 
Professor Speshnicov, and Von Zeck, the Lieutenant Governor The 
latest of ail to arrive was General Anossov, in a fine hired landau, ac- 
companied by two officers Staff Colonel Ponomarev — a prematurely 
aged, gaunt, jaundiced man, exhausted by overwhelming administrative 
tasks, and Lieutenant Bahtinski of the Hussar Guards, who was cele- 
brated in Petersburg as the best of dancers and an incomparable cotillon 
leader 

General Anossov, an obese, tall, silvery ancient, was ponderously 
getting down from the footrest, holding with one hand to a bar on 
the driver's seat and with the other to the back of the carriage In his 
left hand he held an ear-trumpet and in his right a rubber-tipped cane 
He had a big, coarse, red face with a fleshy nose, and with that good- 
natured, grandiose expression, just the least bit contemptuous, in his 
puckered-up eyes, with radiating, puffy semiarcles around them, which 
IS peculiar to manly and simple people who have faced danger and 
death frequently and close at hand Both sisters, recognizing him from 
afar, ran up to the carnage at preasely the right moment to hold him 
up under the arms on either side, half in jest and half in earnest 

' Just as if 1 were a high ecclesiastic'" said the General, in a 

kindly, rather hoarse voice 

"Grandpa — dear little Grandpa'" Vera was saying in a tone of light 
reproach "We expect you every day, and yet you never as much as show 
your face ” 

"Grandpa has lost all conscience in our South,” Anna began laugh- 
ing "One might, at least, remember one’s goddaughter But no, you 
carry on like a Don Juan, you shameless fellow, and have forgotten 
that we even exist ” 

The General, baring his majestic head, kissed the hands of each 
sister in turn, then kissed their cheeks, and, once more, their hands 

"My dear little girls' Hold on, don't scold'" he was saying, gasping 
at every word, due to his asthma of many years ' 'Pon my word 
all these miserable pill-dispensers made me bathe my rheumatics 


HH 
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all summer long . . . m some sort of filthy cranberry jdly . . . that 
had an awful smell . . and they didn't succeed m washing ’em out 
of me after alL . . You're the first people . I'm visihng . . . 
Awfully glad to see you . . . How are things’ You, Verochka, are 
altogether an English lady you’ve taken on . an absolute 
resemblance to your departed mother . When are you going to in- 
vite me to stand godfadier?” 

"Oh, never. Grandpa, I’m afraid — ’’ 

"Don’t give up hofie . you’ve all life ahead of you Pray to 
God . . , But you, Anya, haven’t changed a bit . . Even at sixty 
. you’ll be the selfsame giddy grasshopper I almost forgot Allow 
me to present Messtturs Us offiaers — ’’ 

"I had the honor long ago'” said Colonel Ponomarev, bowing 

"I was presented to the Pnncess m Petersburg,” the Hussar chimed 
in. 

"Well, m that case, Anya, may 1 present to you Lieutenant Bahtin- 
ski A dancer and a rowdy, but a good cavalryman Bahtmski, take out 
of the carnage whatever is there, my dear fellow let’s go, my 
little ones . . What are you going to feed us with, Verochka? After 
the sea-bathing regimen . I have the appetite of a lieutenant 
just out of military school ” 

General Anossov had been the devoted friend and a companion on 
the field of battle to the late Prince Muza Bulat-Tuganovski All his 
tender friendship and love he had, after the Prince’s death, transferred 
to the daughters of his friend He had known them when they had 
been mere tots, and had even been godfather to Anna, the younger 
At that time — even as at present — he had been commandant of the 

great but practically superseded fortress in the town of K , and 

had been almost a daily visitor at the Tuganovski home The children 
simply deified him for his indulgences, his presents, his box seats for the 
circus and theater, and because nobody could be as fasanating a play- 
mate as Anossov But, most enchanting of all, and the most firmly im- 
piressed upwn their mmds, had been his stories of imlitary campaigns, 
encounters, and bivouac stands, of victones and retreats, of death, 
wounds, and cruel frosts — leisurely, epically calm, sunplehearted 
stories, told between evening tea and diat tedious hour when the chil- 
dren would be called to bed 

In the light of p>rcsent-day ways this fragment of anbquity appeared 
as a titanic and an unusually picturesque figure In him were cornbmed 
precisely those simple but touching and profound traits which even 
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in his time were far more often to be met with among the rank and 
file than among officers, those purely Russian muzhik traits which, 
taken as a whole, produce an exalted type, a type that at tunes makes 
our soldier not only mvmable, but actually a protomartyr, almost a 
saint — traits consisting of a guileless, naive faith, a radiant, simple- 
heartedly cheerful view of life, a oiol and practical valor, resignation 
in the face of death, pity for the vanquished, an mfimte pahence, and 
an astounding physical and moral endurance 

Anossov, beginning with the Polish War, had participated m all 
campaigns except the one against the Japanese He would have gone 
to this war as well without any vacillations, but he had not been called, 
and he had always had a rule that was great because of its modesty. 
Do not thrust yourself upon death until it calls you During his entire 
term of service he not only had not fiogged, but had not even as mudi 
as struck, a single soldier At the time of the Polish Insurrection he had 
on one occasion refused to shoot the prisoners, despite the personal 
order of the commander of the regiment "I not only will have a spy 
shot," he had declared, "but, if you order me to, will kill him person- 
ally But these fellows are prisoners, and I can’t do it ” And so simply, 
so respectfully had he said this, looking straight into the eyes of the 
chief officer with his cleat, unwavering gaze, without a hint of chal- 
lenge or posing, that, instead of being himself turned over to a firing 
squad, he was left in jjeace 

In the War of 1877-79 he had very rapidly risen to the rank of 
colonel, notwithstanding the fact that he had had but little education, 
or, as he himself expressed it, "had finished only the bears academy, 
or the school of hard knocks He had taken part m the crossing of the 
Danube, had gone through the Balkans, undergone the siege at Shipka, 
and had been in the last attack on Plevna, he had been wounded 
seriously once and four times lightly, and, besides all that, had gotten 
a cruel contusion of the head from a grenade splinter Radetski and 
Skobelev had known him personally, and bore themselves toward him 
with exceptional respect It was of none other than him that Skobelev 
had happened to say “I know of one officer who is far braver than I — 
and that's Major Anossov " 

He came back from the wars practically deaf, thanks to the grenade 
splmter, with an impaired foot, from which, dunng the Balkan march, 
three frostbitten toes had been amputated, and with the cruelest rheu- 
matism, a souvenir of his life in Shipka After two years of peaceful life 
they had tned to put him on the shelf by retiring him, but Anossov 
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had gotten his back up At this juncture the militaiy chief of the dis- 
trict came in very handily, helping him with his influence, this offiaal 
had heen an eyewitness of his coolheaded courage at the crossing of 
the Danube. It was deaded m Petersburg not to brmg gnef to the 
meritorious Colonel, and he was given a life tenure as Commandant m 

the town of K , a post rather honorary than stnctly necessary for 

purposes of defending the state 

In the town everyone knew him, from the highest to the lowest, and 
everybody smiled good-naturedly at his frailties, his habits, and his 
manner of dressing He always went unarmed, in an old-fashioned 
frock coat, in a cap with a large brim and an enormous, straight visor, 
a cane m his nght hand, an ear trumpet in his left, and inevitably con- 
voyed by two pug dogs grown laay, fat, and asthmatic, with the bps of 
their tongues always lolhng between their clenched teeth If, during 
his usual daily morning stroll, he happened to meet any acquaintances, 
pedestrians several blocks away could hear the Commandant shouting, 
and the pug dogs accompanying him by barking in chorus 

lake many deaf people, he was a passionate devotee of the opera 
and, occasionally, durmg some languorous duet or other, his decisive 
bass would reverberate through the entire theater "Ah, but he took 
that do clean, the devil take it* Easy as cracking a nut'" A ripple of 
restrained laughter would pass through the theater, but the ^neral 
did not even suspect it in all naiveness he thought that he had ex- 
changed a fresh impression in a whisper with the person next to him 

In his capacity of Commandant he rather frequently, together with 
his wheeung pug dogs, visited the mam guardhouse, where ofliceis 
under arrest were quite cozily recuperating from rmlitary hardships 
with the help of whist, tea, and anecdotes He closely interrogated ea^ 
one "What's your name^ Who sent you here^ For how long^ What 
for?” At times, altogether unexpectedly, he would praise an officer 
for a brave action, even though it had been contrary to the regulations, 
at tunes he would fail to dragging the offender over the coals, shouting 
so that he could be beard out in the street But, having had his fill of 
shoutmg, without any transition or pause he would mquire from 
where the officer’s dinners were brought m, and how much he paid 
There were occasions when some erring second lieutenant, sent for a 
long session from some hole so godforsaken that it had not even a 
guardhouse of its own, would confess that he, through his impecu- 
mosity, had to get along on the soldiers' mess Anossov would imme- 
diately see to it that the poor fellow had his dinners brought to him 
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from the Comniandant's own house, which was no more than two 
hundred steps away from the guardhouse 

And it was in the town of K that he had drawn near to the 

Tuganovski family, and had become attached to the children with such 
close ties that it had become a psychic necessity for him to see them 
every evening If the young ladies happened to be out somewhere, or 
if his duties detained the General himself, he would be sincerely down- 
cast, and could not find a place for himself in the great Commandant's 
house Every summer he obtained leave of absence and passed a whole 
month at Egorovsk, a country estate of the Tuganovskis, at a distance 

of some thirty-odd miles from K 

He had transferred all the hidden tenderness of his soul and the 
need for a heartfelt love to these youngsters — and especially to the 
girls He himself had been married on a tunc, but so long ago that 
he had actually forgotten about it Even before the last war his wife 
had run away from him with a strolling player, captivated by his velvet 
coat and lace cuffs The General had sent her a pension up to her very 
death, but would not let her into his house, in spite of tearful scenes 
and letters filled with repentance They had had no children 


V 

Contrary to expectations, the evening was so calm and warm that the 
candles on the terrace and in the dining room burned with unwavering 
flames Prince Vassilii Lvovich amused everybody at table He had an 
unusual and individual ability in telling a story He would take as the 
basis of his story some true episode, whose chief dramatic personage 
would be some one of those present, or one of their mutual acquaint- 
ances, but he would lay the colors on so thick, and at the same tune 
would speak with such a serious mien and in such a matter-of-fact tone, 
that his audience split its sides with laughter Today he had told of 
Nicolai Nicolaevich’s wedding to a certain rich and handsome lady — 
a wedding that had not come off All he had for a basis was the fact 
that the lady’s husband had not wanted to give her a divorce But as 
the Prince told it, truth was miraculously interwoven with invention 
He made the serious, always somewhat prim Nicolai run through the 
streets at night in his stodemg feet, with his shoes under his arm At 
some coiner or other the young man had been detained by a policeman. 
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and It was only after a long and tempestuous altercation that Nicolai 
had succeeded in proving be was an assistant District Attorney and not 
a night prowler The wedding, according to the storyteller’s words, 
had fail^ to come off by a hair's breadth, for at the most cruaal mo- 
ment a band of desperate perjurers who had taken part in the affair 
had suddenly struck, demanding an addition to the pay for their work 
Nicolai, out of miserliness (and he really was somewhat miserly) , and 
also since he was opposed on prinaple to all labor plots and strikes, 
had refused point-blank to pay anydung extra, referring the strikers 
to a specific law statute, confirmed by an opinion of a court of appeals 
Thereupon the perjurers, whose ire had been aroused, in answer to 
the customary question as to whether any man knew of any reasons 
which would prevent the consummation of the marriage, answered 
in a chorus "Yes, we do know All that we have testified to at the 
trial under oath is a lie from beginning to end, to utter which the 
Attorney had forced us, through threats and coercion As for the hus- 
band of this lady, we, as persons in the know, can say of him only that 
he IS the most respectable man in the world, as chaste as Joseph, and 
of an angelic disposition ” 

Having struck on the vein of wedding stones. Prince Vassilii also 
did not spare Gustav Ivanovich Friesse, Anna's husband he told how 
on the very day after the wedding he had appeared to demand, with 
the help of the police, that his bride be put out of her parents' home, 
as one not having an individual passport, and that she be installed in 
her lawful husband's place of residence The only true element in this 
story was the fact that during the first days of her married life Anna 
had had to be ceaselessly near her mother, who had fallen ill (Vera 
had had to hurry to her place in the South), while poor Gustav gave 
himself up to despondence and despair 

They ail laughed Anna, too, smiled with her eyes puckered Gustav 
Ivanovich laughed loudly and in rapture, and his thin face, with the 
shiny skin drawn tightly over it, the scanty, hght hair slicked down, 
and the eye-sockets sunk in, resembled a skull that had bared the vilest 
set of teeth in its grin To this day he adored Anna, even as on the first 
day of their married life, he always tried to sit next to her, to touch her 
unperceived, and courted her in such an enamored and smug manner 
that one felt sorry and embarrassed on his account 

Just before getting up from the table, Vera Nicolaievna mechanically 
counted the guests There proved to be thirteen at table She was super- 
stitious and thou^t to herself "That's bad, really’ How is it it never 
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catered niy head even once to count diem ovet^ And it’s Vassya's fault, 
he didn’t tell me a thing over the phone " 

Whenever there was an intimate gathering at the Sheyins' or at 
Friesse’s, it was the usual thing to play polcer after dinner, since both 
sisters were almost ridiculously fond of games of chance Because of 
this, special rules had been actually worked out at both homes Ivory 
chips of a determined value were distributed equally among all the 
players, and the game lasted until such time as all the chips passed 
into a single pair of hands — the game would then be over for the 
evening, no matter how the partners might insist upon its continuation 
To draw chips more than once was strictly prohibited Such severe laws 
had been drawn out of practical experience, to curb both the Princess 
Vera and Anna Nicolaievna, whose gambling fever knew no restraint 
The aggregate losses rarely came to more than a hundred or two 
They sat down to poker this time as well Vera, who was not taking 
part in the game, was about to go out on the terrace, where the table 
was being set for tea, when suddenly a chambermaid called her out 
of the dining room with a somewhat mysterious air 

"What IS it, Dasha’" asked the Princess Vera with displeasure, 
passing into her tiny study, ad|oining her bedchamber "Why have you 
such a silly air’ And whatever ate you twirling in your hands’" 

Dasha laid on the table a small quadrangular object, neatly wrapped 
in white paper, and painstakingly banded with a narrow pink ribbon 
"Honest to God, I ain't to blame. Your Highness," she began to 
babble, her cheeks flaring up a bright ted from a sense of injury "He 
came and said — ' 

"Who IS this 'he’’" 

"A redcap. Your Highness — a messenger " 

"And then’’ 

"He came into the kitchen, and placed this here thing on a table. 
'Give that,' says he, 'to your missus But,’ says he, 'it must be put into 
her own hands^' I asks him who it s from And he says It s all ex~ 
plained inside the package ' And with that remark he run off ’’ 

"Go and catch up with him " 

"It s too late. Your Highness He come in the middle of the dinner — 
only I couldn’t make up my mind to disturb you. Your Highness That 
would be half an hour ago " 

"Very well, then, you may go " 

She cut the ribbon with a pair of scissors and threw it into the waste- 
basket, together with the paper on which the address had been written 
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UDwnpped, the object proved to be a small jewelry case of red plush, 
evidently fresh from some shop. Vera lifted the small lid, Imed with 
pale-blue silk, and saw, pressed into black velvet, an oval bracelet of 
gold and, within its circle, a note, quaintly folded into a pretty, 
octagonal shape She quickly unfolded the bit of paper The hand- 
writing appeared familiar to her, but, like a true woman, she imme- 
diately put the note to one side to look at the bracelet 

It was of gold of low caratage, very thick but hollow and, on the 
Outside, covered all over with small, Old-fashioned, badly polished 
garnets However, rising in the center of the bracelet, set around some 
sort of odd, small green stone, were five splendidly beautiful garnets, 
cut en eahochon and each about the size of a pea When Vera, through 
a chance move, turned the bracelet just right under the light of an 
electric lamp, enchanting deep-red living fires suddenly began to glow 
within them, deep under their smooth, egg-shaped surfaces 
“Just like blood'" reflected Vera, with unexpected disquietude 
Then she remembered the letter and picked it up She read the 
following lines, written in a small, magnificently calligraphic hand 
“Your Highness, Most Esteemed Princess Vera Nicolaievna' 
“Respectfully felicitating You on the radiant and joyous Day of 
Your Good Angel, I venture to transmit to You my humble offering — 
the offering of a faithful slave " 

"Ah — It's that fellow'" thought Vera, with displeasure Just the 
same, she read the letter through to the very end 

' I never would permit myself to offer You anything chosen by me 
personally, to do so I have neither the nght nor the necessary fine taste, 
nor — I confess — the money However, I suppose that there is not to 
be found in all the world a treasure worthy of adorning You 

'This bracelet, however, belonged to my great-grandmother, while 
the last to wear it was my departed mother In the center, among the 
big stones. You will perceive a green one This is a quite rare sort of 
garnet — a green garnet According to an old tradition preserved in 
our family, it has the property of bestowing the gift of second sight 
on the women wearing it, and of driving away their oppressive 
thoughts, as for men, it safeguards them from violent death 

"All the stones have been reset as faithfully as possible from their 
old silver setting, and you may be assured that none has worn ffiis 
Ivacelet before you. 

“You are at liberty to throw out ffiis ludicrous plaything immediately. 
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or to make a present of it to somdxxiy, but I still will be happy even 
in that Your hands have touched it 

' I implore You not to be wroth with me I turn red at the recollec- 
tion of my impertinence of seven years back, when I dared to write 
foolish and wild letters to Y ou, who were at that time a young lady, and 
even to expect an answer to them Now there remains withm me only 
veneration, an eternal worship, and the devotion of a slave All I can 
do now IS to wish You happiness in Your every moment, and to 
rejoice if You are happy In my mind I bow down to the ground before 
the furniture upon which you sit, the parquet floor You tread, the 
trees that You brush by in Your passing, the maid to whom You speak 
It IS not even envy that I feel — either toward human beings or in- 
animate things 

"Once more I implore forgiveness for having disturbed You with 
a long, uncalled-for letter 

"Your humble servant, unto death, and beyond death, 

G S Zh” 

"Should I show it to Vassya or not^ And, if I do show it — ^when^ 
Now — or after the guests have gone’ No, better do it later, now not 
only this unhappy creature would be ridiculous, but I with him ’’ 

Thus did the Princess Vera reflect, and could not take her eyes off 
the five crimson fires, quivering deep within the five garnets 


VI 

It was all they could do to make Colonel Ponomarev sit down to poker 
He said that he did not know this game, that, as a general thing, he did 
not recognue gambling even in jest, that he liked and knew compara- 
tively well only whist However, he could not withstand the entreaties, 
and at long last consented 

At first it was necessary to teach and correct him, but he got to know 
the rules of poker quickly enough, and not more than half an hour 
passed before all the chips were stacked in front of him 

"You can’t do that'” said Anna, comically offended "You might at 
least have let us have a little exatemeot ” 

Three of the guests — Speshnicov, the Colonel, and the Lieuteiunt 
Governor, a rather stolid, respectable, and boring German — were the 
sort of people whom Vera positively did not know how to entertain or 
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what to do With She made up a whi^ party for them, caliing on Gustav 
Ivanovich to be the fourth Anna, from afar, to show her gratitude, let 
her lids drop over her eyes, and her sister immediately understood her 
Everybody Imew that unless Gustav Ivanovich was immediately pinned 
to cards he would hover about his wife all evenmg, just as if he were 
tied to her skirts, baring his rotten teeth in his death’s-head face and 
spoiling his wife's mood 

Now the evening began to run smoothly, without constramt and 
m animation Vassiuchuk, to the accompaniment of Jeniue Reiter, sang 
in a low voice Italian folk canzonettt and the Onenfal Songs of Rubin- 
stem He had only a small voice, but of a pleasant timbre, true and 
under full control Jennie Reiter, a very exacting musiaan, always 
accompanied him willingly However, it was said that Vassiuchuk was 
paying court to her 

In the corner, upon a sofa, Anna was desperately coquetting with 
the Hussar Vera walked up and, with a smile, eavesdropped 

"No, no, please don't laugh," Anna was saying gaily, puckering up 
her charming, provoking Tatar eyes at the officer "You, of course, con- 
sider it work to fly at a breakneck pace at the head of your squadron, 
and to take the hurdles at steeplechases But just take a look at our 
work For example, we have just fiiushed with a lottery for charity 
Do you think that was easy’ Shame on you' The crowd, the air filled 
with smoke, all sorts of janitors, cabbies, and I don’t know what the 
others were called And all annoyed us with complaints this is wrong 
and that wasn’t right And the livelong day you have to stand on your 
feet And there’s still a concert ahead of you for the Benefit of Im- 
pecunious Female White Collar Workers, and after that a White 
Ball— ’’ 

"At which, I dare hope, you won’t refuse me a mazurka’’’ put in 
Bahtinski and, making a slight bow, clicked his spurs under his chair 
"Thank you' But my sorest spot — the sorest spot of all — is our 
asylum An asylum for viaous children — do you understand’’’ 

"Oh, I understand perfectly Must be dreadfully amusing — ” 

"Stop It — aren’t you ashamed of laughing at such things’ But do 
you understand just what is the unfortunate part of it for us’ We want 
to shelter these unfortunate children, with their souls filled with 
hereditary vices and bad examples, we want to warn them, to show 
them kindness — ” 

’’Hm'" 

" — to raise their morals, to awaken in their souls a consaousness 
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of duty Do you follow me^ And so, every day, the children Rie brought 
to us m their hundreds, their thousands, yet, among all of them, there 
isn t a single vicious one’ If you ask the parents whether their child 
IS VICIOUS, they actually get insulted* Can you imagine such a thing? 
And so the asylum has been opened, dedicated, and everything is in 
readiness — and there’s never an inmate, boy or girl' One might as 
well offer a prize for every vicious infant delivered — ’ 

"Anna Nicolaievna," the Hussar interrupted her, seriously and in- 
sinuatingly "Why offer prizes^ You can have me, free ’Pon my word, 
you’ll never find a more vicious infant'" 

"Stop* One can’t talk with you seriously " She burst into laughter, 
throwing herself against the back of the sofa, her eyes glittering 
Prince Vassilii Lvovich, sitting at a big round table, was showing to 
his sister, Anossov, and his brother-in-law an album of family carica- 
tures he had drawn himself All four were laughing wholeheartedly, 
and little by little this laughter drew over to them all the guests who 
were not taken up with cards 

'The album might have served as a supplement of illustrations to the 
satirical stories of Prince Vassilii With his imperturbable calm he 
showed, for example The History of the Love Adventures of the 
Brave General Anossov in Turkey, Bulgaria, and Other Countries — 
The Adventures of le Petit Maitre Prince Nicolai Bulat-Tuganovski at 
Monte Carlo, and so forth 

"You will see right away, ladies and gentlemen, a brief description 
of the life of our most beloved sister, Liudmilla Lvovna,’ he was say- 
ing, casting a c]uick, mocking glance at his sister ’’ ’Part One Child- 
hood 'The child grew, they called her Lima.’ ’’ 

The page of the album was adorned by the figure of a girl, drawn 
in a deliberately childish manner — the face was in profile, yet had 
two eyes, with broken short lines sticking out from under the skirt 
in lieu of feet, the arms outflung and the fingers spread out 

"No one ever called me Lima,” Liudmilla Lvovna began laughing 
" "Part Two First Love A junker in the Cavalry is offering on 
his knees, to the fair Lima, a poem of his own workmanship It con- 
tains lines that are veritable pearls in their beauty 

'Thy foot, made in such splendid fashion. 

Doth manifest unearthly passion ' — ’ 

"And right here you have an authentic representation of the foot 
"And in this episode the junker is trying to persuade the innocent 
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Luna to elope from her parental home. And, in this — the elopement 
Itself And this, now, is a critical situation 'Wrathful Father Over- 
takes Fugitives Junker pusillanimously throws Blame on Meek Luna 

'While thou wert primping, a precious hour sped by, 

And lo, the dread pursuit to us is drawing nigh 
Deal with it as you may see fit. 

While I into the bushes flit'' ” 

The History of the Maiden Lima was followed by a new tale Princess 
Vera and the Enamored Telegraph Clerk 

"Only the illustrations for this touching poem, in pen and ink and 
colored crayons, are ready as yet The text is in preparation 

"This must be something new," commented Anossov "I haven't 
seen it yet " 

"The latest out The newest thing on thebookmarts ” 

Vera touched his shoulder lightly 
"That's unnecessary — better not show it ” 

But Vassilii Lvovich either had not heard what she said, or had not 
attached any importance to it 

"The beginning goes back to prehistoric times On a certain splendid 
day in May a certain maiden, by the name of Vera, receives by post a 
letter headed by two billing doves Here’s the letter — and here are 
the doves 

"The letter contains an ardent confession of love, written in defiance 
of all rules of orthography It begins thus 'Beauteous Blonde — ^you 
who are a tempestuous sea of Same seething within my breast 
Your glance, like a venomous serpent, has sunk its fangs into my 
tortured soul' — and so on, and so on At the end there is a modest 
signature 'I may be classed as but a poor telegraph clerk, yet my feel- 
ings are worthy of My Lord George I dare not reveal my full name — it 
IS far too unseemly I sign myself merely with my initials — P P Zh 
I beg of you to answer me by mail, care of General Delivery ' And 
here, ladies and gentlemen, you may see even the portrait of the tele- 
graph clerk himself, very successfully executed in colored crayons 
"The heart of Vera has been transpierced (here is the heart, and 
here's the arrow) But, like a decorous and well-brought-up rmss, she 
shows the letter to her respected parents, as well as to the friend of her 
childhood and her bridegroom, that handsome young man, Vassya 
Sieyin And here is the illustrahoo Of course, in tune, tite drawmgs 
will be accompanied by explanations in verse 
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Vassya Sheyin, sobbing, returns to Vera the betrodial ring he 
had given her in exchange for hers 'I dare not stand in the way of 
your happiness,’ says he, 'but, I implore you, do not take any deasive 
step hastily Think, reflect, make sure of yourself and of him My 
child, you know not life, and, like a moth, are flying into the bright 
flame But I — alas' — I know what the cold and hypocritical world is 
like Know, that telegraph clerks are fascinating but crafty It affords 
them an inexplicable delight to beguile with their proud beauty and 
their false sentiments some inexperienced victim and then cruelly 
mock her ’ 

"Half a year passes In the whirlwind of life’s walta Vera gradu- 
ally forgets her admirer and marries the handsome young Vassya — 
but the telegraph clerk does not forget her And lo, he disguises him- 
self as a chimney sweep and, after covering himself with soot, pene- 
trates into the boudoir of the Princess Vera The marks of four fingers 
and a thumb and of two lips have been left, as you perceive, every- 
where upon the rugs, upon the pillows, upon the wallpaper, and even 
on the parquet floor 

"Here he is, disguised as a countrywoman, getting a place in our 
kitchen as a common dishwasher However, the excessive affability 
of Luka, the chef, compels him to resort to flight 

"Here you see him — in a madhouse And here he has taken the 
tonsure of a monk But each day he undeviatingly dispatches passion- 
ate letters to Vera And where his tears fall on the paper, there the 
ink spreads out in blots 

"Finally he dies, but before his death he bequeaths for transmission 
to Vera two buttons of his telegraphic uniform, and a perfume bottle — 
filled to the brim with his tears — ” 

"Ladies and gentlemen, who wants tea'’’’ asked Vera Nicolaievna 


VII 

’The prolonged autumnal sunset had burned itself out The last small 
streak of dark crimson, as narrow as a chink, which had glowed at the 
very edge of the horizon between a livid cloud and the earth, at last 
expired Neither the earth, nor the trees, nor the tkf was distmgiiish- 
able by now The great stars alone quivered like eyelashes overhead 
amid the black ni^t, and the bluish beam of the lighthouse rose straight 
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up ia A slender pillar and seemed to shatter with a splash there, against 
tte O^la of heaven, m a tenuous, misty arcle of Lght Night moths 
beat against the glass candle shades The white, starry flowers of tobacco 
plants near the palisade sent forth their fragrance still more sharply 
out of the darkn^ and the freshness of night 

Speshnicov, the Lieutenant Governor, and Qilonel Ponamacev had 
long since taken their departure, after promising to send the horses back 
from the trolley stop for the Csmmandant The remaining guests were 
seated on die terrace The sisters compelled General Anossov, despite 
his protests, to put on an overcoat, and they wrapped his feet up in a 
warm plaid. Before him stood a bottle of Pommard, his favorite red 
wine, Vera sat on one side of him, and Anna on the other They 
soliatously looked after the General, filling his slender goblet with 
the heavy, thick wine, moving the matches toward him, slicing oB pieces 
of di ee s e for him, and so on The old Commandant was purring from 
bliss 

"Yes, Sir , Autumn, autumn, autumn," the old man was say- 
mg, his eyes fixed on the flame of a candle, and he thoughtfully shook 
his head "Autumn There, ifs time for me to be packing up as well 
Ah, but what a pity it is' The beautiful days have just arrived A fellow 
could live on and on at the seashore, in quiet, and ever so peacefully — " 
"Well, do live with us a while. Grandpa,” said Vera 
"Can't, my darling — can't Duty My leave of absence has 
expired But what's the use of talkmg, it would be fine' Just notice 
how the roses smell, now I can smell them from here But in the 
summer tune, during the hot spells, there wasn’t one fragrant blossom 
— except for white acaaa And even that had a candy-like smell " 

Vera took out of a small vase two rosebuds, a pink and a carmine, 
and inserted them in the buttonhole of the Commandant's overcoat 
"Thanks, Verochka ” Anossov bent his head toward his lapel, 
sniffed the flowers, and suddenly simled with a fine, aged smile 
"We came, 1 remember, to Bucharest, and billeted ourselves in 
quarters Well, one day I m walking along the street, when suddenly 
a strong odor of roses was wafted toward me I stopped, and saw a 
splendid crystal flagon of attar of roses standing between two soldiers 
lliey had already greased their boots with it, as well as their gunlocks 
'What's that you've got there>' I asked them. 'Some sort of oil, Your 
Honor, we put it in the buckwheat porridge, but it’s no good, it )ust 
makes your mouth all raw — yet it's got a grand smell'' I gave them all 
of a ruble, and they surrendered their find to me with pleasure There 
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wasn’t mote dian half the oil left by now, but, judging by the high 
price the stuff fetches, what was left was wor^ twenty gold pieces 
The soldiers, being pleased, added 'And here, Youi Honor, is also 
some kind of Turkish peas — no matter how long we cook ’em, the 
damned things won’t get soft ’ ’The 'damned things’ were coffee-beans 
I told them "This is good only for Turks — ^it isn’t fit for soldiers.’ 
Lucky they didn’t get a bellyful of opium 1 saw whole cakes of it in 
some places, trampled right into the mud " 

"Grandpa, tell us frankly," Anna begged him, "tell us, did you 
ever experience fear during battles^ Were you ever afraid?’’ 

"Strange as it may seem, Annochka, I was afraid, and yet I wasn’t 
Don’t you believe the fellow who tells you he was never afraid, and 
that the whistling of bullets is for him the sweetest of music Such a 
chap IS either a psychopath or a braggart. All men ahke are afraid— 
but one man will go all to pieces from fear, while another will keep 
himself well m hand And, d'you see — the fright always remains the 
same, whereas the ability to hold yourself in check will constantly 
grow — and that’s how you get the heroes and the daredevils So-o. 
But there was one time when I was frightened almost to death.’’ 

"Do tell us, Grandpa,” both sisters begged him in chorus 
To this day they listened to Anossov’s stories with the same rapture 
as in their early childhood Anna, involuntarily, even spread her elbows 
on the table, altogether like a child, and laid her chin on the heels of 
her palms, placed closely together 'There was a certain homely charm 
in his unhurned and naive story-telling And the very turns of the 
phrases in which he conveyed his military remimscences, in his case 
willy-nilly, took on an odd, cumbersome, somewhat bookish char- 
acter, just as though he were telling his story after some beloved, ancient 
stereotype 

"The story is very short," Anossov obliged "It took place in Shipka, 
in winter — after 1 already had received my contusion in the head 
There were four of us living in a sod hut And that's just where my 
dreadful adventure befell me. One mornmg, just on getting out of 
bed, I got the notion that my name wasn’t Jacob but Nicolai, and there 
wasn’t any way I could change that idea Realizing that I was about to 
lose my mind, I shouted for some water to be brought to me, soaked 
my head in it, and my reason returned ” 

"I can well imagine, Jacob Michailovich, how many conquests you 
made among the women there,” said Jennie Reiter. "You, ptchsbly, 
were very handsome in your youth ’’ 
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"Oh, Our Grandpa is an Adonis even now'" cried out Anna. 

"I was no Adonis,” said Anossov, with a calm smile "But then, 
they never turned up their noses at me, either There was, for instance, 
a very touchmg inadent in that same Bucharest When we entered it, 
the inhabitants saluted us on the mam square with salvos of cannon- 
fire, which shattered many windows, those which had had glasses of 
water placed on the sills, however, remained undamaged And how 
did I find this out> Well, here’s how When I came to the quarters 
assigned to me I saw a low little cage standing on the window sill, 
there was a crystal bottle of large proportions atop the cage, with clear 
water m which goldfish were swimming, and in their midst was a 
canary on a perch A canary in water' This astounded me, but, on 
closer inspection, J saw that the bottle had a broad bottom, with a 
hollow space in it, so that the canary could freely fly in through the 
open top of the cage and perch there After that I had to admit to 
myself that I wasn t any too bright about surmising things 

"1 entered the house, and there I saw the prettiest little Bulgarian 
girl I presented my billeting ticket to her and, at the same time, asked 
her why their windows were undanuged after all that cannonading 
and she explamed to me that it was because of the water taking up 
the vibrations And she also explained about the canary — that's how 
slow I must have looked And so, in the middle of our conversation, a 
spark passed between us, something like an electric spark, and I felt 
that I'd fallen in love at first sight — ardently and irretrievably ” 

The old man fell silent and carefully sipped a httle of the dark 
wme 

"But, after all, didn't you explain your feelings to her after that’’’ 
asked the pianist 

"Hm of course we had an explanation But not in 

words This is how it came about — 

"Grandpa, I do hope you won’t make us blush’” Anna put m, 
laughing slyly 

“No, no— the romance was of the most respectable sort You 
see, everywhere we were billeted the inhabitants made exceptions and 
added shpulotions, but in Bucharest the inhabitants were on such a 
friendly footing with us that on one occasion, when I began to play 
the fiddle, the girls immediately put on their best thmgs and came for 
a dance, and after that this berime a daily occurrence 

"One evemng, while the danang was going on by the light of the 
moon, I Went into the entry, where my little Bulgarian girl had gone 
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as well Upon catching sight of ine she began pretending that she was 
sorting the dried rose-petals which, I must tell you, the doiizens there- 
abouts gather in whole bagfuls But 1 embraced her, pressed her to 
my heart, and kissed her a number of times 

"From then on, whenever the moon and the stars appeared in die 
sky, I'd hasten to my beloved and, in her presence, forget all the 
workaday cares for the time being But when we had to march away 
from those regions, we vowed eternal love for each other— and bade 
farewell to each other forever ” 

"And IS that alP" asked Liudmilla Lvovna, in disappomtment 
"Why, what more would you have'’" retorted the ^mmandanL 
"No, Jacob Michailovich — you must forgive me, but that isn't love, 
rather just a bivouac adventure of an army officer " 

"I don’t know, my dear — really, 'pon my word, 1 don’t know 
whether this was love, or some other feeling — ” 

"Yes, but Do tell me — is it possible that you really never 
loved with a genuine love^ You know, that love which — well, which 
in a word . a holy, pure, eternal love, a love not of this 
earth Is it possible that you haven’t experienced it'’’’ 

"Really, I wouldn’t be able to answer you," hesitated the old man, 
getting up from his chair "Probably 1 haven’t loved In the beginning 
there never was time youth, sprees, cards, fighting It seemed there 
would never be an end to life, to youtli and health But then I looked 
around — and 1 saw that I was already a crumbling rum And now, 
Verochka, don’t be keeping me any longer I’ll make my adieux My 
dear Hussar," he turned to Bahtmski, "the mght is warm — let’s walk 
to meet the carriage ’’ 

"And I’ll go along with you. Grandpa,” said Vera 
"And I," Anna added quickly 

Before leaving, Vera approached her husband and said to faun, 
quietly 

"Go and take a look 'There’s a red jewel case m the little drawer of 
my desk, and inside it a letter Read it over ’’ 


VIII 

Anna walked in front with Bahtmski, while some twenty paces behuid 
them walked the Commandant, with Vera on his arm The ni^t was 
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so black that during the first few minutes, until their eyes became ac 
customed to it after the light, their feet had to grope foe the path 
Anossov, who, despite his years, had preserved an amazing keenness 
of sight, had to help his companion From time to time he caressed with 
his big, cold hand that of Vera, which was lying in the crook of his 
arm 

"This Liudmilla Lvovna is rather funny,” the General suddenly 
began speaking, as though continuing the course of his thoughts aloud 
"Mow many times I have observed in life that, no sooner does fifty 
strike for a lady — and espeaally if she be a widow or an old wench — 
than she is simply drawn to hang around about somebody else's love 
affair She either spies, gets malicious )oy over mishaps, and gossips, or 
shoves her nose in, trying to arrange the happiness of others, or else 
dishes out goo about exalted love But what I mean to say is that people 
in our day have forgotten how to love I can't see any real love around 
And even in my time I didn't see any'” 

"Why, how can that be. Grandpa?” Vera contradicted gently, giving 
his hand a gentle squeeze ' Why all this slander? You were married 
yourself Therefore you must have loved, after all?” 

"That doesn't mean a thing, Verochka Do you know how I came 
to get married? I saw a little girl, as dewy as dewy can be, sitting near 
me When she breathed, her bosom simply heaved under her little 
blouse She'd let her eyelashes drop — such long, long eyelashes — and 
then blush furiously all over And the skin on her cheeks was ever so 
soft, her little neck was so white, and virginal, and her hands were 
such soft, warm little hands Ah, the Devil take it' And there were her 
papa and mamma snooping around, eavesdropping behind doors, con- 
templating you with such sad, doglike, devot^ eyes And when you 
were leaving the house, there were those quick, snatched kisses m the 
doorway. At tea her little foot used to touch you under the table, as if 
by chance Well, your goose was cooked 'My dear Nikita Antonych, 
I have come to you to seek your daughter's hand. Believe me, she is a 
holy being ' Well, papa's eyes ate already moist, and he's all set to 
kiss you 'My dear fellow, I have long surmised this' Well, may God 
send you every blessing' Only see that you guard this treasure well ' 
And then, inside of three months, the holy treasure is walking about in 
a tattered dressing gown, with her bare feet in slippers, whatever little 
hair she has, thin and unkempt, is in curlpapers, she s as bitchy as a 
cook with the orderlies, poses before young officers, lisping, squeahng, 
tolling up her eyes For some reason or other she calls her husband 
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Jacques in the presence of others Like this, through the nose, drawing 
It out languishingly 'J-a-a-acques*' A spendthrift, an actress, a sloven, 
a glutton. And her eyes are lying — ^always lying' Now it's over and 
done with, all shaken down and settled to the bottom At heart I'm 
even grateful to that ham actor Glory be to God, there were no 
children — " 

"Did you forgive your wife and the man. Grandpa’” 

"Forgive isn't the word, Verochka At first I was like one violently 
insane Had I laid my eyes on them then, I would, of course, have killed 
them both But later, little by little, it all passed away, and there was 
nothing left save contempt And that's a good thing God has delivered 
me from any extra bloodshed And, besides that, I escaped the usual lot 
of the majority of husbands Just what would I have been but for this 
vile happening’ A pack mule, an ignominious yes-man, a shield, a 
milch cow, a screen — some sort of a domestic necessity No' Every 
thing worked out for the best, Verochka " 

“No, no. Grandpa — you really must forgive me, but, after all, the 
former hurt still speaks in you And you apply your unfortunate 
experience to all humanity Why, take Vassya and myself, for in- 
stance Could out marriage possibly be called unhappy?” 

Anossov kept silent for a rather long while. Then he drawled out 
unwillingly 

"Very well, then let's say it's an exception But then, why do 
people marry in the majority of cases’ Let’s take the woman It s a 
disgrace to be left a spinster, especially when all your girl friends have 
already landed husbands It's hard to feel you're an extra mouth to 
feed in the family Then there's the desire to be the mistress of a house- 
hold, its chief personage, a lady, and independent In addition there's 
the need — a downright physical need — of maternity, and of building 
one's own nest As for the men, they have other motives In the first 
place, the weariness bred of a bachelor life, of disorder in one's rooms, 
of tavern dinners, of dirt, agarette stubs, torn and odd underclothes, 
of debts, of unceremonious companions, and so on and so on In the 
second place, one feels that family hfe is more advantageous, whole- 
some and economical In the third place, one thinks. There, children 
will come; I, now, shall die, but a part of me will still be left on 
earth . something in the nature of an illusion of immortality In 
the fourth place, there's the seductiveness of irmocence, as in my case 
Besides that, there are also cxrcasional thoughts of the dowry. But 
where is this love, now’ Love that is unavaricious, sclf-denymg, expect- 
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ing no reward’ That love of which it is said that it is 'strong as death’’ 
You understand’ The sort of love for which one would perform any 
exploit, give up one's life — face martyrdom — that love which is not at 
all a task, but pure joy’ Hold on, hold on, Vera — are you going to 
spring your Vassya on me again’ Really, I do love him He’s a good lad 
Who knows, perhaps the future will show his love in the light of great 
beauty But I want you to understand the sort of love I’m speaking of 
Love must be a tragedy It is the greatest mystery in the world No 
worldly comforts, considerations, and compromises must touch it ” 

"Have you ever witnessed such a love. Grandpa’’’ asked Vera sofdy 

"No,' ’ the old man answered deasively "True, I know two instances 
that approach it But one was dictated by folly, while the other 
was just so-so . sort of sour Solely through pity If you like. I’ll 
tell you It won’t take long ’’ 

"Please do. Grandpa " 

"Very well, then In a certain regiment of our division (only it 
wasn't our regiment) , the colonel had a wife Her phiz, I must tell you, 
Verochka, was against all nature Bony, red-haired, she was, lanky, all 
skin and bones, with a huge mouth on her The plaster simply trickled 
off her face, the way it does in an old city house And yet, you under- 
stand, a sort of regimental Messahna temperament, imperiousness, 
contempt for people, passion for variety And, to top it all off — a 
morphine fiend 

"And so, one autumn day an ensign is sent to this regiment — fresh 
out of the oven, he was altogether a sparrow fledgling, ail yellow 
around the mouth, just out of the military academy After a month, this 
old mare had taken absolute possession of him He’s her page, he’s her 
servant, he’s her slave, he’s her eternal partner and gallant at every 
dance, he totes her fan and her handkerchief, in nothing but his skimpy 
httle umfotm he hops out into the frost to call her carriage A horrible 
thing, this, when a fresh and pure urchin lays his first love at the feet 
of an experienced, impenous harridan, old in depravity Even if he has 
immediately leaped out unharmed, you can put him down as lost in the 
future, just the same It stamps him for life 

"By Christmas he had already palled upon her She came back to one 
of her former, tested passions But he couldn’t help himself He trailed 
her, like smne appariboa He was all fagged out, emaciated, grown 
black m the face To put it m highfalutin style, 'death was already writ 
large upon his bfty brow ' He was terribly jealous of her They say he 
stood for hours at a stretch under her wmdows 
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"And so, one day in spnng, they arranged some sort of a regimental 
May Day, or picnic I knew both her and him personally, but I was not 
present at this occurrence As is always the case on such occasions, 
there'd been a great deal of drinking TTiey were coming back at night 
on foot, following a railroad track Suddenly, a freight tram came to- 
ward them It came along very slowly, puflSng up a rather steep incline, 
the whistle blowing all the time And so, just as the lights of the loco- 
motive came up with the party, she suddenly whispered in the ensign's 
ear "You're forever saying that you love me And yet, if 1 were to 
command you, you still wouldn't throw yourself under the train ' But 
he, without answering a word, started off at a run — and drops right 
under the tram They say that he had calculated the leap perfectly, 
precisely in the way of the front and rear wheels — so that he would 
have been neatly sliced in halves But some idiot or other got the idea 
of holding him back and pushing him away But he couldn't overcome 
the ensign by force And so the latter, since his hands were gripping the 
rails, had both of them lopped off at the wrists '' 

"Oh, how horrible'” Vera cried out 

"He had to leave the service His comrades scraped up a little some- 
thing for him, so he could go away To stay on in the town wouldn’t 
have been quite right for him — he'd be a living, visible reproach, 
always before her and the whole regiment And the man was done for, 
jn the most abominable fashion Became a beggar Froze to death 
somewhere in Petersburg, on a wharf. 

“As for the other case — it was altogether pitiful And the woman 
was the very same sort as the first, only young and good-lookmg Her 
conduct was very, very bad No matter how lightly we regarded these 
domestic romances, still it went against out gram But as for the hus- 
band, nothing mattered to him He knew, he saw everythmg, and said 
nothing His friends hinted around, but he merely gave them the brush- 
off 'Drop it, drop it It doesn’t bother me — it doesn’t bother me As 
long as Lenochka is happy’’ What a dolt' 

"In the end, she form^ a strong attachment with Lieutenant Vish- 
nyacov, a subaltern in their company And thus three of them lived 
together m a polyandrous marnage — just as though it were the most 
legal form of wedlock And at this juncture our regiment was shifted 
to the front Our ladies saw us off, she, too, saw us off, and really, one 
felt ashamed even to wstdi the scene. If only, for the sake of decency, 
she’d looked even once at her hu^and, but no, she hung on the nedr 
of her lieutenant, like the Evil One on a withered pussy willow, and 
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would not go away from him Id farewell, when we were already seated 
in the cars and the tram had started, why — the shameless creature' — 
she actually called out to her husband ‘Remember, now — take care of 
Volodya' If anything happens to him. I’ll leave the house and never 
come back — and I'll take the children along'' 

"Perhaps you thmk that this captain was some sort of a rag’ A wishy- 
washy fellow’ That he had the soul of a grasshopper’ Not a bit of it 
He was a brave soldier Under the Green Mountains he led his com- 
pany six times against a Turkish redoubt, and of all the two hundred 
men under him he had only fourteen left Twice wounded, he refused 
to go to the dressing station That's the sort he was The soldiers 
worshiped him hke a god 

"But she had commanded him His Lenochka had commanded him' 

"And so he tended this coward and loafer Vishnyacov — this drone 
that yielded no honey; he tended hun like a nurse, like a mother At the 
night stands, under the rain and in the mud, he wrapped him up in his 
own overcoat He went in his place to lay mines, while the other lay 
at his ease in a dugout or played stuss Of nights he inspected the sentry 
posts 10 Vishnyacov's stead And notice this, Verunya — this was at 
the time when the bashi-bazouks were cutting off out pickets just as 
simply as a farmer's wife cuts off cabbage heads in her truck garden 
By God, even though it be a sin to recall it, yet we all rejoiced when 
we learned that Vishnyacov had given up the ghost because of typhoid, 
in the hospital " 

"Well, what about women. Grandpa — have you ever met women 
who loved’" 

"Oh, of course, Verochka I’ll even go farther, I am convinced that 
almost every woman is capable of the highest heroism in love Stop to 
think even as she kisses, embraces, yields, she is already a mother. 
To her, if she loves, love holds the entire meaning of life — holds all 
of creation' But she is not at all to blame for the fact that love among 
mankind has taken on such vulgar forms and has come down to being 
simply some sort of everyday convenience, a minor diversion. It's the 
men that are to blame, they're surfeited at twenty, they have the bodies 
of chicks and the souls of rabbits, they are incapable of strong desires, 
of heroic deeds, of tenderness in or adoration before love People say 
all these existed in former days And even if they didn’t, haven’t they 
been dreamed of and yearned for by the best minds and souls of man- 
kind — die poets, romanticists, musiaans, artists’ Just the other day I 
was readmg the story of little Mary Lescaut and the Cavalier de 
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Grieux . . . Would you believe it, I was drenched in tears' Well, do 
tell me, my dear, as your conscience pnnnpts you— doesn't every 
woman, in the very depths of her heart, dream of such a love — single, 
all-forgiving, ready for all things, humble and self-denying’” 

"Oh, of course, of course, Grandpa'’ 

"But, if it isn't there, women go in for revenge Another thirty years 
or so will pass I shan't see the time, but you, Verochka, may see it 
Mark my words thirty years or so from now women will assume 
unheard-of power in the world They'll dress themselves like Hindu 
idols They'll trample upon us men as if we were so many despised, 
prostrate slaves The harebrained whims and caprices of those women 
will become excruciating laws for us And all this because we, for whole 
generations, did not know how to bow down before love and revere it 
That will be their revenge You know the physical law the force of 
reaction is equal to the force of action " 

After a brief silence, he added 

"Do tell me, Verochka — unless you find it painful — what's this 
business about the telegraph clerk Prince Vassilii was speaking of 
today’ You know how he is, how much truth is there in it, and how 
much invention’" 

"Why, does it interest you. Grandpa’" 

"It's all up to you — all up to you, Vera If for some reason you find 
it distasteful — -' 

"Why, not at all I'll tell you with pleasure " 

And she told the Commandant, in full detail, about some madman 
or other who had begun pursuing her with his love even two years 
before her marriage 

She had not seen him even once, and did not know even his name 
He merely wrote to her, and signed his letters G S Zh. Once he let 
slip the fact that he worked in some governmental department or other 
as the pettiest of clerks, he had not mentioned a word about any tele- 
graph office Evidently he was constantly watching her, because in his 
letters he indicated exactly where she spent her evenings, in what 
society, and how she had been dressed In the beginning his letters had 
been of a vulgar and curiously ardent nature, even though they were 
quite chaste But on one occasion ( "By the by, Grandpa, don't let a word 
of this slip to anyone in our circle — no one knows anything about 
this”), Vera had written him, asking him not to make things diffi- 
cult for her with his amatory efiTusions Since that time he had become 
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siknt cm the subject of love and had taken to wnting only at rare inter- 
vals ' at Easter, at New Year’s, and on her birthdays Princess Vera also 
told about the present he had sent her today, and also repeated, almost 
word for word, the strange letter of her mysterious worshiper. 

"Ye-es," drawled out the Gimmandant at last "Perhaps this is 
simply on abnormal chap, a manioc, yet — who knows’ — perhaps your 
piath in Lfe, Verochka, has been crossed by preasely such a love as 
every woman dreams of and of which men are less capable than women 
Wait, now' Do you see any lanterns moving ahead of us’ My carriage, 
most probably ” 

At the same time they heard behind them the throaty yappmg of 
an automobile, and the road, furrowed with wheels, began to glow 
with a white, acetylene light Gustav Ivanovich drove up 

"Annochka 1 fetched your things along Get in," said he "Would 
Your Excellency permit me to drive you home’’’ 

"No, thanks, my dear fellow," the Commandant answered "I have 
no great love for that machine All it does is shake you up and smell 
bad, but there’s no pleasure in it Well, good-by, Vera I’m going to 
come often now," he said, kissmg Vera's hands and forehead 

All made their adieux Friesse brought Vera Nicolaievna to the 
gates of her villa, then, quickly swinging around, vanished in the dark- 
ness with his roaring and snorting car 


IX 

It was with an unpleasant feeling that Princess Vera went up the steps 
of the terrace and into the house Even from afar she heard the boom- 
ing voice of her brother Nicolai and caught sight of his tall, gaunt 
figure, rapidly poang from one end of the room to the other Her 
husband was seated at a card-table and, with his big, light-haired, 
closely cropped head bent low, was drawing with chalk upon the 
green cloth. 

"I ve been insisting on this a long time'’’ Nicolai was saymg m irri- 
tation, and his right hand made a gesture as if he were throwing some 
invisible weight to the ground "I have been long insisting that a stop 
must be put to these fool letters Even before Vera married you I main- 
tained that you two were amusmg yourselves with them like httle chil- 
dren, finding them merely funny And here, by the by, is Vera hetself 
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VassiLi Lvovich and myself, Verochka, are discussing right now this 
madman of yours — your P.P Zh I find this correspondence insolent 
and low " 

Vera turned red at these words and sat down on the divan, in the 
shadow of a potted palm 

"There hasn’t been any correspondence whatsoever," Sheyin stopped 
him coldly "He was the only one who wrote ’’ 

"I apologize for the expression," said Vera's brother, and again 
cast to the ground some invisible great weight, just as though he had 
snatched it off his breast 

"Well, I can’t understand why you call him mine," put in Vera, 
encouraged by her husband’s support "He’s just as much yours as he 
IS mine — " 

"Very well, I apologize once more In a word, ail 1 want to say is 
that an end must be put to his preposterous actions The matter, in my 
opiruon, IS passing beyond those bounds where one may laugh and 
draw amusing little pictures Believe me, if there is anything which I 
am concerned and perturbed about, it’s nothing but Vera’s good 
name — and yours, Vassilii Lvovich " 

“Well, there, Nick, you ve gone just a little too far,” retorted Sheyin 

"Perhaps, perhaps But both of you risk finding yourselves in a 
ridiculous situation, and that without much trouble ” 

"I fail to see just how,” said the Prince 

"Just imagine that this idiotic bracelet — ” here Nicolai lifted the red 
case a little from the table and immediately let it drop squeamishly in 
Its place — “this little monstrosity, right up some country priest’s alley, 
may remain on our hands, or that we chuck it out, or make a present of 
It to one of the maids Then, in the firjt place, P P Zh can boast to his 
friends or comrades that the Princess Vera Nicolaievna Sheyma accepts 
his presents, and, in the second place, he’ll be encouraged to further 
exploits at the very first opportunity Tomorrow, he’ll send a diamond 
ring, the day after, a string of pearls, and then, first thing you know, he’s 
up for embezzlement or forgery, while Prince and Prmcess Sheyin are 
subpoenaed as witnesses A charming situation'” 

"No, no — the bracelet must be returned without fail'” Vassilii 
Lvovich exclaimed 

"1 think so as well,” concurred Vera, "and that as soon as possible 
But how IS It to be done’ Why, we don’t know either his name or his 
address ” 

"Oh, that's altogether a trifling matter'” Nicolai Nicolaicvich re- 
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torted disparagmgly “We know the fellow's loituls P.P.Zh. — is that 
nght, Vera?" 

"G S. 2 h '■ 

“There, that’s splendid Besides that, we know that he works in 
some government bureau That's absolutely suffiaent No later than 
tomorrow I'll get hold of a city directory and track down a government 
clerk or some other Gvil Service worker with those initials If for any 
reason I fail to find him. I'll )ust call in a police detective and order him 
to track down the nun If any difficulty arises, 1 have in my hands this 
bit of papier with his handwriting In short, by two o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon I'll know the exact name and address of this gay young 
blade, and even the hours when he can be found home And, once I 
find this out, we'll not only return his treasure to him tomorrow, but 
also take certain measures so that he'll never remind us of his existence 
again " 

"What are you thinking of doing^’’ asked Prince Vassilii 

“What am I thinkmg of doing^ I’ll go to the Governor and ask 
him — " 

"No, anybody but the Governor You know what our relations are 
There we’d be in pwsitive danger of finding ourselves in a ndiculous 
situation ” 

"Very well, then I'll go to the Colonel of Gendarmes We belong 
to the some club Just let him summon this Romeo and throw a good 
scare into him You know how he does that^ He puts his index finger 
right under the culprit’s nose, the Colonel never moves the hand at all, 
but wags )ust that one finger, and shouts at the same tune 'I-won't- 
stand-for-anything-of-that-sort-Sir'' ’’ 

“Ugh’ Resorting to gendarmes'” Vera made a wry face 

“Right you are, Vera,'' the Prince ipuickly agreed with her “It might 
be best not to mix in any outsiders in this business It would give rise to 
rumors and gossip We all know well what our town is like All of us 
live in glass houses It might be better if I were to go myself to this 
youngster Although, God knows, he may be all of sixty I'll hand the 
bracelet back to him and read him a good stiff lecture '' 

"In that case. I’ll come along with you," Nicolai Nicolaievich quickly 
cut him short 'You’re much too soft Leave it to me to have a talk with 
him And now, my friends," he took out his pxxket -watch and glanced 
at It, "you will excuse me if I go to my room for just a minute 1 can 
hardly keep on my feet, yet there are still two cases 1 have to look over ” 
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"For some reason I ve become sony for this unfortunate," Vera said 
hesitatingly 

"There's no reason to feel sorry for him'" Nicolai responded sha^ly, 
turning around in the doorway Tf a man m our cirdc had permitt^ 
himself such an action as sending this bracelet and letter, Pnnce Vas- 
silii would have challenged him to a duel And if he didn't, I would 
And in the good old days I simply would have ordered him to be taken 
to the stable and given a good beating with birch rods Wait for me in 
your office tomorrow, Vassilii Lvovich, I’ll get in touch with you by 


X 

The spittle-covered staircase smelt of mice, cats, kerosene, and washing 
Before they reached the sixth floor, Prince Vassilii Lvovich stopped 
"Wait a little," said he to his brother-in-law "Let me catch my 
breath Ah, Nick, we oughtn't to do this'” 

They went up two more flights It was so dark on the staircase 
landing that Nicolai Nicolaievich had to light two matches before he 
could make out the number of the flat 

When he rang, the door was opened by a corpulent woman with 
gray eyes and white hair, whose torso was bent somewhat forward 
evidently because of some physical affliction 

"Is Mr Zheltcov at home’” asked Nicolai Nicolaievich 
The woman, in alarm, ran her eyes from one man to the other and 
then back again The respectable appearance of both must have 
reassured her 

"He’s at home — please come in," said she, opening the door "First 
door to the left ” 

Prince Bulat-Tuganovski knocked three Umes, quickly and reso- 
lutely He heard some sort of a rustle within, and knocked again 
"^me in,” a faint voice responded 

The room was very low, but very wide and long, almost square in 
shape Two round windows, altogether like portholes, admitted the 
feeblest of lights As a matter of fact, the whole room resembled the 
mam cabin of some tramp steamer Along one wall stood a rather nar- 
row bed, along the other a very big and broad divan, covered with a 
Uttered yet splendid Tehin rug, m the middle was a table, covered 
with a colorful Ukrainian cloth 
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They oxild not rnake out the oecupsant's face at first he was s t a nd i ng 
with his back to the hght and, m his embairassment, was rubbing his 
hands He was tali, spare, his long hair was soft and downy 

"Mr Zheltcov, if I am not mistaken?" Nicolai Nicolaievich asked 
superciliously 

"Yes This IS a great pleasure Allow me — ” 

He took two steps toward Tuganovski, with his hand outstretched 
but, at that same moment, as though not noticmg his greeting^jlioolai 
Nicolaievich turned around completely to face Sheyin 

"I told you we were not mistaken " 

Zheltcov's thin, nervous fingers fidgeted with the front of his short 
and shabby brown jacket, buttoning and unbuttoning it Finally he 
managed to utter with difficulty, mdicatmg the divan and bowing 
awkwardly 

"Won't you be so kind — please be seated ” 

Now they could see him whole — exceedingly pale, with a tender 
face, like a girl's, with blue eyes and a stubborn childlike chin, with 
a deep dimple in the middle, he was around thirty — or thirty-five, 
perhaps 

"Thank you," Prince Sheyin said very simply, as he scrutiniaed him 
very attentively 

"Mera," Nicolai Nicolaievich answered curtly And both remained 
standing "We have come to you for just a few minutes, all in all This 
IS Prince Vassilii Lvovich Sheyin, the Marshal of Nobility for the dis- 
trict My name is Mirza-Bulat-Tuganovski I’m the assistant District 
Attorney The matter which we will have the honor of discussing with 
you concerns both the Prince and myself alike — or, rather, the Prince’s 
wife, who IS also my sister ” 

Zheltrov, utterly confused, suddenly sank down on the divan and 
babbled through lips that had become lifeless "Please sit down, gentle- 
men I beg you ’ — but, probably recalling that he had already extended 
that same invitation and that it had gone unheeded, he leapt up, bur- 
ned to the window and, ruffling his hair, resumed his place there And 
again his trembling hands began runnmg up and down the front of his 
coat, worrying the buttons, plucking his light, reddish mustache, 
unnecessarily touching his face 

"I am at jrour service. Your Highness," he said dully, gazing at 
Vassihi Lvovich with entreaty in his eyes 

But Sheyin kept silent It was Nicolai Nicolaievich who began: 

"In the first place, permit us to return your property," said he and. 
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getbng the red jewel case out of his pocket, laid it meticulously on the 
table "Of course, it does honor to your taste, but we would mort stren- 
uously request that there may be no repetition of such surprises in 
the future " 

"Forgive me 1 realize myself that I am very much at fault,” Zheltcov 
uttered m a whisper, looking at the floor and turning ted "Perhaps 
you will permit me to offer you a glass of tea’" 

"You see, Mr Zheltcov,” Nicolai Nicolaievich went on, as though 
he had not caught Zheltcov's last words, "I am very glad that 1 found 
you to be a decent man, a gentleman, capable of catching one’s meaning 
at a mere hint And I think that we 11 arrive at an immediate under- 
standing If I am not mistaken, you have been pursuing Princess Vera 
Nicolaievna for about seven or eight years by now — isn’t that so’” 

"Yes,” answered Zheltcov softly, and lowered his eyelashes 
reverently 

"And up to this time we have taken no measures whatsoever against 
you, although — you must agree — this not only could, but should, have 
been done Isn’t that so’’’ 

"Yes ” 

"Yes But by your last action — the sending of this very bracelet of 
garnets, to be precise — you have overstepped the final limits of our 
patience D'you understand’ The final limits I shan t conceal from 
you that our first thought was to turn to the aid of the authorities, but 
we have not done this, and I am very glad we have not, inasmuch as — 
I repeat — I have immediately perceived you to be a man not without 
noble impulses — ’’ 

"Pardon me — how did you put that’" Zheltcov suddenly asked with 
interest, and broke into laughter "You wanted to turn to the authori- 
ties’ Was that precisely how you put it’” 

He thrust his hands in his podcets, seated himself comfortably m 
a corner of the divan, got out a cigarette case and matches and lit a 
agarette 

"And so, you said that you wanted to resort to the help of the 
authorities’ You will excuse me, Prmce, if I sit?” he turned to Sheyin 
"Well, Sir, what’s next’” 

The Prince moved a chair up to the table and sat down Without 
taking his eyes off this strange man, he contemplated his face with 
perplexity and an avid, grave curiosity 

"But you sec, my dear chap, there’s always time for that measure,” 
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NicoUi Nicolaievich went on with an easy effionteiy "To intrude into 
a family of strangers — " 

"Pardon me if I interrupt you — " 

"No, pardon me, but it will be / who'll have to mtermpt you — " 
the attorney almost shouted 

"Just as you please Speak on I am listening But I have a few words 
to say to Prince Vassilii Lvovich " 

And, without paymg any further attention to Tuganovski, he said. 

"The most difficult moment of my life has now come And, Prmce, 
I must speak to you without any conventionalities You will hear me to 
the end’” 

"I am listeiung," said Sheyin "Oh, Nick, do keep still a while*" 
said he impatiently, noting Tuganovski's wrathful gesture, and turned 
to Zheltcov "Go ahead " 

Sieltcov gasped for air for a few seconds, as though he were suffo- 
cating, then began, suddenly and rapidly, as though he had plunged off 
a preapice His jaws alone moved, his lips seemed still and white, like 
those of a dead man 

"It IS hard to utter such a phrase that I love your wife 
But seven years of hopeless and — respectful — love give me the right 
to do so I agree that in the beginning, when Vera Nicolaievna was 
still unmarried, I used to write foolish letters to her, and even expected 
an answer to them 1 agree that my last action — namely, the sending of 
the bracelet — was a still greater folly But there, I am loolung 
straight into your eyes, and I feel that you will understand me 1 know 
that It is not within my power ever to cease loving her Tell me. Prince — 
we will take it for granted that this is unpleasant to you — but tell me, 
what would you do to put an immediate end to this feelmg of mine’ 
Dnve me out of this town to some other, as Nicolai Nicolaievich has 
just suggested? What difference would that make’ Even there I'd go on 
loving Vera Nicolaievna just as I do here Lock me up m a prison? 
But even in pnson I would find means of letting her know of my exist- 
ence That leaves but one solution — death If that is what you wish, 
I will accept death in any form you prefer," 

"Instead of attending to the matter at hand, we are indulging in 
some sort of melodramatic elocution," said Nicolai Nicolaievich, put- 
ting on his hat "The long and the short of it is this You are offoed 
a choice of two thmgs — either you absolutely forgo annoymg Vera 
Nicolaievna, or, if you do not agree to this, we take certain measures 
which our position, our friends, and so forth, enable us to take " 
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Zhdtcov, however, did not even glance in his direction, although he 
had heard his words He turned to Prince Vassilti Lvovidi anti asked 
Will you permit me to leave you for ten mmutes or so? I won’t 
conceal from you that I'm going to call Princess Vera Nicolaievna on 
the telephone I assure you I'll repeat to you cveiythmg that I will be 
able to " 

"You may go, "said Sheyin 

When Vassilii Lvovich and Tuganovski were left alone, the latter 
immediately flew at his brother-in-law 

"This IS no way to go about it'" he shouted, with the gesture that 
made him look as if he were throwing some invisible object off his 
chest with his right hand "This is absolutely no way' I warned you that 
I was going to do all the talking when we got down to business Instead 
of that you went all to pieces and allowed him to go on and on about 
his feelings I could have settled the whole business in a few words — " 
"Wait," said Prince Vassilii Lvovich "All this will be cleared up 
right away The main thing is that I still see his face, and I feel that this 
man is incapable of deliberate deceit and lying And, really, if you stop 
and think, Nick — is he to blame because of love? And can anyone 
control such an emotion as love — an emotion which up to this day has 
never found anyone who could expound it’" The Pnnce mused a while 
before going on "I feel sorry for the man And it isn t only that I am 
sorry — but, mind you, I feel that I am present at some tremendous 
tragedy of the soul, and I can’t play the buffoon here. ” 

"That IS decadence," said Nicolai Nicolaievich 
Ten minutes later Zheltcov came back His eyes glistened, and there 
was profundity in them, as though they were brimming with unshed 
tears And it was obvious that he had forgotten all about worldly eti- 
quette, about precedence in sitting down, and that he had ceased worry- 
ing about being a gentleman And again, with an achmg, nervous sensi- 
tiveness, Prmce Sheyin grasped all this 

"I am ready,” said Zheltcov, 'and on the morrow you will hear no 
more of me As far as you are concerned, it will be as if I had died But 
there is one condition — it is to you 1 am speakmg. Prince Vassihi 
Lvovich you see. I’ve embezzled public funds and, willy-mlly. I'll have 
to run away from this city Permit me to write one more letter — the 
last — to Prmcess Vera Nicolaievna — " 

"No' If you’re through, you’re through No more letters'” Nicolai 
Nicolaievich began to shout 

"Very well, write it,” said Sheyin 
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"And that is all,” uttered Zheltcov, with a superior smile "You will 
hear no more of me and, of course, will never agam see me Princess 
Vera Nicolaievna did not want to talk to me at all When I asked her if 
I could remain in the aty, so that I might see her, if only at rare inte^ 
vals — without, of course, ever letting her see me — her answer was: 
'Oh, if you only knew what a bore all this business has become to me' 
Please put an end to it as quickly as you can'' And so I am putting an 
end to this business I've done everythmg I could, I believe " 

That evenmg, on reaching his villa, Vassilu Lvovich gave his wife 
a very exact account of his interview with Zheltcov, without omittmg 
anything It was as if he felt himself obligated to do so 

Vera, although she was upset, was not surprised, nor did she become 
embarrassed 

That night, when her husband came to her bed, she suddenly said 
to him, as she turned her face to the wall 

"Leave me alone I know that this man will kill himself ” 


XI 

Princess Vera Nicolaievna hardly ever read the newspapers, because, 
in the first place, they smudged her hands, and, in the second, she 
could never make out current newspaperese 

But fate made her open a newspaper at precisely the page and at the 
very column with the short paragraph headed a mysterious death 

“G S Zheltcov, a clerk in the Comptroller’s Department, committed 
suinde yesterday, at or about seven in the evening According to the findings 
of a special investigation, the clerk's suicide was due to an embezzlement of 
public funds In any event, such an embezzlement is mentioned in the note 
left by the suiade Since the testimony of witnesses has established that the 
act was deliberate and of his own free will, it has been deaded not to send 
the body to the Morgue for an autopsy " 

"Why did I have a premonition of this’” Vera thought to herself 
"Of precisely this tragic way out’ And what was this — ^love or mad- 
ness’” 

She spent the whole day in walking about the flower garden and the 
orchard The disquiet which increased within her from minute to 
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oainute appareatly would not let her letnain m one spot And all her 
thoughts were fettered to that unknown man whom she had never seen, 
and now was hardly likely ever to see — to this ludicrous P P Zh , as 
they called hun 

" 'Who knows — perhaps your path m life has been crossed by a 
genuine, self-denying, true love,' ” she recalled the words of Anossov 
At SIX the postman arrived This time Vera Nicolaievna recognized 
Zheltcoy’s handwriting and, with a tenderness which she did not 
expect from herself, unfolded his letter 

"I am not to blame, Vera Nicolaievna,” Zheltcov wrote, "that it 
pleased God to send me, as an enormous happiness, my love for You. 
Everything has worked out so that nothmg in life interests me — neither 
politics, nor science, nor philosophy, nor solicitude for the future hap- 
piness of humanity, for me the whole of life consists only of You And 
now I feel that, like some unwelcome wedge, I have cut into your life. 
If You can, forgive me this Today I am gomg away, and shall never 
return, and there will be nothing to remind You of me 

"I am infimtely grateful to You for merely being on this earth I have 
tested myself, this is no malady, no maniacal idea this is love, a love 
which It has pleased God to b«tow upon me for some reason 

"Let it be said that I was ludicrous in your eyes, and in the eyes of 
your brother, Nicolai Nicolaievich Departing, I say m rapture Yea, 
sanctified be Thy name, 

"Eight years ago I first saw You at a arcus, in a box and, right then, 
from the very first second. I said to myself I love her, because in all this 
world there is nothing like to her, there is nothing better, there is 
neither beast, nor plant, nor star, nor any human being more splendidly 
beautiful than You, or more tender It is as if all the beauty of the earth 
has become incarnate within You 

"Just consider — ^what was I to do^ Run off to another aty> My heart 
would, just the same, have been near You, at your feet, every moment 
of the day filled with You, with the thought of You, with dreams of 
You a sweet delirium I am very much ashamed about my foolish 
bracelet and blush when I think of it Well, what of it> It was a mistake 
I can imagine what an impression it must have made upon your guests' 
"In ten minutes I am going away, I will have time only to affix a 
stamp and to mail this letter, for I would not trust anybody else to do it 
I urge You to bum this letter I have just now made a fire and am 
committing to the ffames all that is most dear to me, all that life has 
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held for me your haadkerchief, which, I confess, I stole — You forget 
It on a chair, at a ball; your note — oh, how I kissed it' — m which You 
forbade ok to write you, the catalogue of an art exhibition — ^You held 
that catalogue in your hand for a while and then forgot it on a chair 
when you left . Fims I have severed everything, but nevertheless 
I think, and am even convinced, that You will think of me again If 
You do, then I know You are very fond of music, I have seen You 

most frequently at Beethoven reatals — well, if You do think of me 
again, then play, or order to be played for You, the Sonata m D Major, 
No 2, Op 2 

"I do not know how to end this letter From the very depths of my 
soul I thank You because You were the sole joy of my life — its sole 
consolation — its sole thought May God grant You happiness, and let 
nothing transient and worldly trouble your splendidly beautiful soul 
I kiss your hands 

G S Zh” 

She came to her husband with her eyes red from tears and her hps 
puffy and, having shown him the letter, said 

"I do not want to conceal anything from you, but 1 feel that some- 
thing horrible has forced itself into our life Probably you and Nicolai 
have done something you shouldn't have ” 

Prince Sheyin read the letter through attentively, refolded it neatly, 
and, after a long silence, said 

"I have no doubt of this man’s sincerity, and, even more than that, 
I dare not ^alyze his feelings toward you ” 

'He died^' asked Vera 

' Yes — he died I will say that he loved you, and that he was not 
mad in the least I never took my eyes ofi him, and saw his every move- 
ment, every change on his face And for him life did not exist without 
you It seemed to me that I was in the presence of an enormous agony, 
such agony as men die from, and I almost realized that the man before 
me was a dead man Do you understand, Vera^ I did not know how to 
act, what I was to do — ” 

"Tell me, Vassenka," Vera Nicolaievna interrupted him, "would 
you feel hurt if I went to the citv and had a look at his body^” 

"No, no, Vera — please do, I beg of you I’d go myself, except that 
Nicolai has spoiled everything for me I am afraid I would feel myself 
out of place ” 
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XII 

Vera NicoUievna Jeft her carnage two blocks before she came to 
Lutheran Street She found Zheltcov’s quarters without any great dif- 
ficulty A gray-eyed old woman, very corpulent and wearing silver- 
rimmed spectacles, came ui answer to her ring and, just as she had 
done yesterday, asked 

"Whom did you wish to sec^" 

' Mr Zheltcov,” said the Princess 

Probably her costume — her hat, gloves, and the somewhat imperious 
tone — must have produced a great impression upon the landlady She 
grew talkative 

"If you please, if you please — there, the first door to the left — nght 
there' He left us so suddenly So it was embezzlement, let s say He 
should have told me of it You know how much one can acrumulati, 
letting rooms out to bachelors But still, I could have managed to scrape 
up SIX or seven hundred and put it up for him If you but knew, Pam, 
what a splendid man he was' For eight years I had him as a lodger, 
and I didn't think of him as a roomer at all but as if he were my 
own son " 

There was a chair right in the entry, and Vera sank down on it 

"I'm a friend of your late roomer,” she said, choosing each word 
carefully "Tell me something about the last minutes of his life — 
about what he did, and said 

"Pam, two gentlemen came here and talked with him for a very long 
time Then he explained that they had offered him the place of an 
estate manager Then Pan Zlieltcov ran out to telephone, and when he 
came back he was ever so clieerful Then those two gentlemen went 
away, while he sat down and started writing a letter Then he went and 
dropped the letter m a mailbox, and then we heard a sound as if some- 
body had shot off a child's pistol We didn t pay any attention to it at 
all He always had his tea at seven m the evening Lukeria — that's our 
maid — she comes and knocks he don’t answer, then she knocks again, 
and then once more And so we had to break down his door — but he 
was already dead " 

"Tell me something about the bracelet," Vera Nicolaievna de- 
manded 

' Ah, ah, ah — the bracelet' Why, I’d actually forgot How do you 
happen to know about it’ Before writing the letter, he came to me and 


II I 
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said 'Are 7011 a Roman Catholic?’ — I says 'Yes, I’m a Roman Catho- 
lic ' Then he says 'You have a charming custom — ’ them's the very 
words he used a charming custom — 'you have a charming custom of 
hanging rings, necklaces, and other gifts on the image of the Mother 
of God So please grant my request — can you hang this bracelet on 
Her icon’' 1 promised him I'd do so " 

"Will you show him to me’’’ asked Vera 

"If you please, if you please, Pam There, that’s his door — the first 
to the left They wanted to carry him off to the Morgue today, but he’s 
got a brother, so he begged and begged until they allowed him to give 
the body a Christian burial If you please, if you please — right this 
way " 

Vera summoned all her strength and opened the door There were 
three wax candles burning in the room, which was filled withlhe odor 
of labdanum The table on which Zheltcov’s body was lying was placed 
obhquely across the room, his head was resting very low the pillow 
thrust under it was so skimpy and small that it seemed to have been 
deliberately palmed off on the corpse — there, what does anything 
matter to a dead man’ There was profound gravity upon his closed 
eyes, and his lips were smiling beatifically and uncaringly, as though 
before his parting with life he had come to know some deep and de- 
lectable mystery, which had been a solution to all his life as a mortal 
She recalled having seen that same expression of being at peace with 
the world upon tlie death masks of two great sufferers Pushkin and 
Napoleon 

"If you say so, Pam, 1 11 go away," suggested the old woman, and 
one could catch in her tone something exceedingly mtimate 

"Yes, I'll call you later,” said Vera, and as soon as the landlady had 
left, took out of a small side pKxket of her blouse a large red cose, 
lifted up the head of the corpse a little with her left hand, while with 
her nght she placed the ffower under it At that second she realized that 
that love of which every woman dreams had gone by her She recalled 
the words of General Anossovconcermng eternal, extraordinary love— 
almost prophetic words And, putting the hair back from the dead 
man's forehead to either side, she squeezed his temples hard between 
her hands and kissed his cold, moist forehead with a long, friendly kiss, 

As she was leaving, the landlady addressed her m a fawning, char- 
acteristically Polish tone 

"Pam, I can see that you are not hke all the others, that you haven't 
come here out of mere curiosity The late Pan Zheltcov told me long 
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before his death ' 'If I slmld happen to die, and a certain lady should 
come to look at my body, you tell her that Beethoven’s best work is — ’ 
he even wrote it down for me on purpose Here's the paper — have a 
look — ” 

"Let me see it," said Vera Nicolaievna, and suddenly burst mto teats 
"You must excuse me, but this impression of death is so oppressive 
that I cannot restrain myself ” 

And she read the words written m the familiar hand 
L van Beethoven. Son No a, Oj> a Largo Appassionato. 


XIII 

Vera Nicolaievna returned home only late in the evening, and was glad 
that she found neither her husband nor brother at home 

But she did find Jennie Reiter waiting for her and, agitated by all 
she had seen and heard, Vera ran to her and, kissing the large, beauti 
ful hands of the pianiste, cried out 

"Jennie, darling, I beg of you — ^play something for me'” and imme- 
diately went out of the room into the flower garden and sat down on 
a bench 

Not even for a second did she doubt that Jennie would play that 
very passage from the Second Sonata which this dead man with the 
ludicrous family ruffle of Zheltcov had asked her to have played 
And so it was From the very first chord she recognized this extraor- 
dinary work, unique in its profundity And her soul seemed somehow 
to be cleft m two She thought on the instant of that great love which 
had gone by her, such a love as is repeated only once in a thousand 
years She recalled the words of General Anossov, and asked herself 
why this man had compelled her to listen to precisely this work of 
Beethoven’s, and that against her wiIP And words were taking form 
in her rrund They were synchronized in her thoughts with the music to 
such an extent that it seemed as if they were distiches, each one of them 
closing with the words Yea, sanctified be Thy name 

"Hearken, I shall show Thee now, in tender sounds, a life that 
submissively and joyously dedicated itself to torments, sufferings, and 
death No complaint, no reproach, no pang of self-pride did I know 
Before Thy face I am but the one prayer Yea, sanctified be Thy name 
"Yea, I foresee suffering, blood, and death And I think tlut it is 
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hard for the body to part with the soul, but, Splendidly Beautiful One, 
praise be to Thee — passionate praise and gentle love. Yea, sanctified 
be Thy name 

"I recall Thy every step. Thy smile. Thy every glance — the sound 
of Thy footsteps With a delectable grief — a gentle, splendidly beauti- 
ful grief — are my last recollections surrounded But I shall cause Thee 
no grief I depart alone, in silence — so hath it pleased God and fate 
Yea, sanctified be Thy name 

"At the pre-mortal, sad hour I pray but to Thee alone Life might 
have been splendidly beautiful for me as well Murmur not, poor 
heart — murmur not In my soul I call upon death, but within my heart 
1 am filled with praise of Thee Yea, sanctified be Thy name 

“Thou knowest not, nor do the people about Thee know, how splen- 
didly beautiful Thou art The clock strikes ’Tis time And, dying, in 
the grievous hour of parting with life, 1 none the less chant Glory 
unto Thee' 

"Behold, it cometh, all-pacifying Death, yet I still say Glory to 
T hee ' 

Princess Vera embraced the trunk of an acacia, nestled close to it, 
and wept The tree quivered softly A light wind sprang up and, as 
though commiserating with her, began to sough among the leaves The 
starflowers of the tobacco plants sent forth a more pungent fragrance 
And, at the same time, the amazing music, as though submitting 
to her grief, went on 

Calm Thyself, dearest one — calm Thyself, calm Thyself Dost Thou 
remember me’ Dost remember’ For Thou art my sole and my last love 
Calm Thyself, I am with Thee Think of me — and I shall be with Thee, 
inasmuch as we have loved each other for but one instant, yet for all 
eternity Dost Thou remember me’ Dost remember’ Dost remember’ 
Lo, I feel Thy teats Calm Thyself My sleep is so sweet, sweet, 
sweet 

Jennie Reiter, having finished playing, came out of the room and 
caught sight of the Princess sitting on a bench, all in tears 
What IS the matter with you’" asked the pianiste 

Vera, her eyes glistening with tears, fell to kissing Jennie’s face, lips, 
eyes — uneasily, in real agitation — saying 

"No, no— he has forgiven me now Everything is well " 
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Averchenco begin his career by 
writing "straight’ stories that com- 
pare favorably with Kuprin and 
Chekhov, but he is primarily known 
as a humorist He founded and edited 
that fabulous weekly, Satyncon 
(1906-17) , his clever and fantastic 
skits and one-act plays formed the 
backbone of the repertoires of the 
Crooked Mirror and Chauve Souris 
theater-cabarets in Petersburg He 
became an £migr6 in 1917, and died 
in Constantinople 
The case of Averchenco is perhaps 
the most curious refutation of the 
many canards of the professional 
Soviet-haters A Soviet pamphlet- 
library of world-humor, of enormous 


arculation, devotes several numbers 
to Averchenco (at least seven) — 
including the stones from his most 
virulent counterrevolutionary vol- 
ume, Twelve Knives m the Back of 
the Revolution 

However, despite his being a 
funnyman who was not afraid to be 
funny, and despite the universality 
of his humor, only five or six of his 
hundreds of stones have achieved 
publication in English — and then 
only in magazines 

Both the story and the playlet here 
given show his predominant trait a 
masterly grasp of grotesi|uerie and 
extravagance of situation 
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Zhe young Who 7lew Past 


A PSYCHO-DRAMA 
IN THE LIFE OF MAN 

This sad and tragic history began thus 

Three persons, in three different poses, were carrying on an animated 
conversation on the sixth floor of a large stone house 

The woman, with plump, beautiful arms, was holding a bed sheet 
to her breast, forgetting that a bed sheet could not do double duty 
and cover her shapely bare knees at the same time The woman was 
It'd m the intervals between sobs she was saying 
'Oh, John' I swear to you I'm not guilty' He set my head in a whirl, 
he seduced me — and, I assure you, all against my will' I resisted — ” 
One of the men, still in his hat and overcoat, was gesticulating wildly 
and speaking reproachfully to the third person in the room 

"Scoundrel' I'm going to show you right now that you will perish 
like a cur and the law will be on my side' You shall pay for this meek 
victim' You reptile' You base seducer'" 

The third in this room was a young man who, although not dressed 
with the greatest meticulousness at the present moment, bore himself, 
nevertheless, with great dignity 

P Why, I have not done anything — I ” he protested, ga7ing 

sadly into an empty corner of the room 

'You haven’t? "Take this, then, you scoundrel'” 

The powerful man in the overcoat flung open the window giving 
out upon the street, gathered the young man who was none too meti- 
culously dressed into his arms, and heaved him out 

Finding himself flying through the air, the young man bashfully 
buttoned his vest, and whispered to himself in consolation 
"Never mind' Our failures merely serve to harden us'” 

And he kept on flying downward 

Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guemey 
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He had not yet had tune to reach the next floor (the fifth) m his 
flight, «hen a deep sigh issued from his breast 

A recollection of the woman whom he had just left poisoned with 
its bitterness all the dehght in the sensation of flying 

"My God’” thought the young man "Why, I loved her! And she 
could not find the courage even to confess everything to her husband' 
God be with her' Now I can feel that she is distant, and indifferent 
to me ” 

With this last thought, he had already reached the fifth floor and, as 
he flew past a window he peeked in, prompted by curiosity 

A young student was sitting reading a book at a lopsided table, his 
head propped up in his hands 

Seeing him, the young man who was flying past recalled his life, 
recalled that heretofore he had passed all his days in worldly distrac- 
tions, forgetful of learning and books, and he felt drawn to the light 
of knowledge, to the discovery of nature’s mysteries with a searching 
mind, drawn to admiration before the geruus of the great masters of 
words 

"Dear, beloved student'” he wanted to cry out to the man reading, 
"you have awakened within me all my dormant aspirations, and cured 
me of the empty infatuation with the vanities of life, which have led 
me to such a grievous disenchantment on the sixth floor 

But. not wishing to distract the student from his studies, the young 
man refrained from calling out, flying down to the fourth floor instead, 
and here his thoughts took a different turn 

His heart contracted with a strange, sweet pain, while his head grew 
dizzy — from delight and admiration 

A young woman was sitting at the w'lndow of the fourth floor and, 
with a sewing machine before her, was at work u|X)n something 
But her bMutiful white hands had forgotten about work at the 
present moment, and her eyes — blue as cornflowers — were afar off, 
pensive and dreamy 

The young man could not take his eyes off this vision, and some new 
feeling, great and mighty, spread and grew within his heart 

And he understood that all his former encounters with women had 
been no more than empty infatuations, and that only now he understood 
that strange, mysterious word — ^Love 

And he was attracted to the quiet, domestic life, to the endearments 
of a being beloved beyond words, to a smiling existence, joyous and 
peaceful. 
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The next story, past which he was Bying at the present moment, con- 
firmed him still more in his mdination 

In the window of the third floor he saw a mother who, singing a 
quiet lullaby and laughmg, was bounang a plump, smilmg baby; love, 
and a kind, motherly pride were sparklmg in her eyes 

"I, too, want to marry the girl on the fourth floor, and have just such 
rosy, plump children as the one on the third floor,” mused the young 
man, 'and I would devote myself entirely to my family and find my 
happiness in this self-sacrifice ” 

But the second floor was now approachmg And the picture which 
the young man saw in a window of this floor forced his heart to contract 
agam 

A man with disheveled hair and wandering gaze was seated at a 
luxurious writing table He was gazing at a photograph in a frame 
before him, at the same time, he was writing with his right hand, and 
holdmg a revolver in his left, pressing its muzzle to his temple 

"Stop, madman' ’ the young man wanted to call out "Life is so 
beautiful'” But some instinctive feeling restrained him 

The luxurious appointments of the room, its richness and comfort, 
led the young man to reflect that there is something else in life which 
could disrupt even all this comfort and contentment, as well as a whole 
family, something of the utmost force — mighty, ternfic 

"What can it be’” he wondered with a heavy heart And, as if on 
purpose. Life gave him a harsh, unceremonious answer in a window 
of the first flcxir, which he had now reached 

Nearly concealed by the draperies, a young man was sitting at the 
window, sans coat and vest, a half-dressed woman was sitting on his 
knees, lovingly entwining the head of her beloved with her round, rosy 
arms, and passionately hugging him to her magnificent bosom 
The young man who was flying past remembered that he had seen 
this wonun (well-dressed) out walking with her husband — but this 
man was decidedly not her husband Her husband was older, with 
curly black hair, half -gray, while this man had beautiful fair hair 
And the young man recalled his former plans of studying, after the 
student's example, of marrying the girl on the fourth floor, of a peace- 
ful, domestic life, i la the thud — and once more his heart was heavily 
oppressed 

He perceived all the ephemcraJity, all the uncertainty of the happi- 
ness of which he had dreamed, beheld, m the near future, a whole 
procession of young men with beautiful fair hair about his wife and 
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himself, remembered the tonnents of the nun on the second floor, 
and the measures which he had taken to free himself from these tor- 
ments — and he understood 

"After all I have witnessed, living is not worth while' It is both 
foolish and tormenting," thought the young man, with a sickly, sar- 
donic smile, and, contracting his eyebrows, he determinedly finished 
his flight to the very sidewalk 

Nor did his heart tremble when he touched the flagging of the pave- 
ment with his hands and, breaking these now useless members, he 
dashed out his brains against the hard, indifferent stone 

And, when the curious gathered around his motionless body, it never 
occurred to any of them what a complex drama the young man had 
lived through )ust a few moments before 


Zke Mom with a QrecH Necktie 


CHARACTERS 


CHETVERORUCOV — a minor officiat SANDOMIRSKI — « irarrlmg saltinun 
SOPHIA— A/ j uii)e THE STRANGER 

SCENE — A second-class railway compartment SANDOMIRSKI u sitting 
and reading a comic paper chetverORUCOV and SOPHIA are just 
silting All three are bored and yawning 

SOPHIA {yawning) Oh, Lord — what a bore' 

CHETVERORUCOV Stop yawning' {Yawns m his turn ) There, you 
see. I've caught it from you' {Yawns again ) 

SANDOMIRSKI {yawning) Oh, yes, it is something of a bore A long 
trip IS always boring. {Looks through window ) I wonder what station 
this is^ 

CHETVERORUCOV {also looking out) We’ll see m a minute {Rub- 

Tnnslated and copyrighted, 1933, 1943, by Bernard Guilberl Guerney In its present 
form the playlet is dedicated solely to the rcadmg public, all nghti being reserved by 
the Translator, care of the Poblisher 
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king the wmdow with hts coatsleeve ) There, now, that's better' 
{Readi) "For Men On — " No, that’s not it' 

SOPHIA (yau/ns) How I hate traveling' 

CHETVERORUCOV {yawning) Stop grumbling' It’s bad enough as 
it is' 

SANDOMiRSia {yawning) Yes I wouldn't call this gay 
THE stranger {enters He has on a rough overcoat and traveling 
cap, and wears a bright green necktie Making a polite and all-embrac- 
ing bow, he addresses the married couple, indicating a seat next to 
them) May P (chetverorucov, displeased, makes room for him ) 
SOPHIA By all means' 

SANDOMIRSKI {muttering) Who the devil sent him’ (the 
stranger makes himself comfortable ^nd becomes absorbed m a 
newspaper A pause, followed by the whistling of the locomotive, and 
the rumbling of wheels ) 

SOPHIA {yawning) Five hours more of this' Five hours of deathly 
boredom' 

CHETVERORUCOV {sententtously) Travel by rail is monotonous, 
and It IS precisely this monotony that tires one 

the stranger {putting hts paper aside, examining his fellow 
travelers closely, and breaking into low, subdued laughter) So you’re 
all bored, arc you’ I know the reason for your boredom' You’re bored 
because you re not what you pretend to be — and that is a dreadful bore' 
SANDOMIRSKI {m a huff) What do you mean. Sir’ I assure you, I, 
as a person of intelligence — 

THE STRANGER {interrupting him with a smile) We — none of us — 
are what we pretend to be' You, now — who are you’ 

SANDOMIRSKI Who — me’ I represent the firm of Evans and Crum- 
ble, with a line of broadcloths, knitted fabrics, and corduroys 

THE STRANGER {with a peal of laughter) Why, I knew you’d think 
of the most ridiculous thing' There, now — why do you fib, both to 
yourself and others’ You, a Cardinal, attached to the Papal Court at 
the Vatican, and yet you deliberately use this Crumble fellow as a mask' 
SANDOMIRSKI {frightened and astonished) The Vatican’ Me’ 

THE STRANGER Vatican or no — you are still a Cardinal' Don’t try 
to fool me' 1 know that .you’re one of the cleverest and craftiest indi- 
viduals of our times I’ve heard a thing or two about you' 

SANDOMIRSKI Pardon me, but I find these jests un- 
called-for' 

THE STRANGER {laying a heavy hand on his shoulder and assuming 
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a stern atr) Giuseppe, you can't take me in’ Instead of all this silly 
talk, I d prefer to you speak of the Vatican, of the mode of life 
there, and of your successes among the pious ladies of the Italian 
nobility 

SANDOMIRSKI [aghast) Let me go' What ts this’ 

THE STRANGER (threateningly clapping a hand over Sandomirski’S 
mouth) Sh-h h’ You mustn't yell — there’s a lady present' [Resumes 
hts seat, plucks out a revolver, and covers sandomirsKI with it) 
Giuseppe^ I’m the kindest of fellows at heart — but I can t bear to have 
a hypocrite, a sham, an impostor sitting next to me' (soPHiA, fright- 
ened, shrinks into a comer CHETVERORUCOV attempts to stand up — 
but a gesture from THE STRANGER fixes him once more m his place ) 
Friends, calm yourselves' All I demand from this fellow is that he 
confess his true identity 

SANDOMIRSKI (trembling) I'm a traveling salesman — 

THE STRANGER You lie, Giuseppc' You're a Cardinal' [Ams hts 
revolver ) 

CHETVERORUCOV (to SANDOMIRSKI, in a whisper) Can’t you see 
■whom you have to deal with’ He's a madman' Go on — tell him you’re 
a Cardinal' 

SANDOMIRSKI [in a desperate whisper) But 1 am not a Cardinal' 

CHETVERORUCOV [to THE STRANGER, ingratiatingly) He feels 
embarrassed about admitting to you that he's a Cardinal But, in all 
probability, he is a Cardinal' 

THE STRANGER (eagerly) There — didn’t I tell you’ Don’t you find 
that there s something Cardinalish about his face’ 

CHETVERORUCOV [readily falling m with the stranger's mood) 
There is — there is' But, really — is it worth your while to get so worked 
up over It’ 

THE STRANGER [petulantly — and juggling his revolver) Well, let 
me hear him say he is! 

SANDOMIRSKI [wtth a shnek of despair) Very well, then— very 
well! There — I am a Cardmal' 

THE STRANGER [with a triumphant flourish of his gun) You see’ 
I told you so' All men and women are not what they seem' Give me 
your blessmg. Your Reverence! (sandomirskj hesitatingly shrugs his 
shoulders, then extends both hts hands and flutters them over THE 
stranger’s bead sophia laughs loudly ) 

SANDOMIRSKI Why all this laughter’ [To the stranger ) Sir, 
let me go out for just a moment 
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THE STRANGER Oh, HO, I won’t' I want you to tell me atx>ut some 
amusmg little mtngue of yours with certain of the fair lambs in your 
flock 

SANDOMIRSKI What are you talking about’ What intrigues could 
I possibly — (the STRANGER puts hss gun to sandomirski's temple ) 
Oh, well, of course, there was an affair or two But hardly any- 
thing worth telling about — 

THE stranger Tell me, anyway' 

SANDOMIRSKI Take your gun away, and I will' Well, which shall 
it be’ There was the time when a certain beautiful lady fell in love 
with me — 

THE STRANGER {eagerly) A Countess’ 

SANDOMIRSKI Very well — she was a Countess "Myron — I mean 
Giuseppe," she says to me, "I love you something awful'” We ex- 
changed kisses — 

THE STRANGER Oh, no — you must go more into details' Where did 
you meet her, and how was this great emotion aroused within you’ 

SANDOMIRSKI {■Wearily) We were at a ball She had on a dress — 
you know, sort of white, with huge roses all over it Some Ambassador 
or other had introduced us to each other I said to her "Countess, what 
a pretty little thing you are — " 

THE STRANGER {sternly cutting hm short) Come, what sort of a 
yarn are you spinning’ Why, how could you, one of the cloth, be at 
a ball’ 

SANDOMIRSKI Oh, Well, you could hardly call it a ball — just a 
modest evening at home' She says to me "Giuseppe, I am miserable' 
I would like to communicate at your church — ” 

THE STRANGER You mean 'to confess," not "communicate"’ 

SANDOMIRSKI Well, yes — "to confess " '"Very well," I said, "you 
may come'" And so she did, and said "Giuseppe, you must forgive 
me, but I love you — " 

THE STRANGER What a frightfully stupid story' Your fellow pas- 
sengers have evinced no interest whatsoever in it' If all of the Pope’s 
Cardinals are like you, I don't envy His Holiness in the least {To 
CHETVERORUCOV ) I can't understand how you can permit such an 
interesting woman as your wife to be bored, when you have such a 
splendid gift — 

CHETVERORUCOV {timidly apprehensive) Gift’ What gift’ 

THE STRANGER Your voice, of course' My word, but you're a shrewd 
article' Do you imagine because that cap hanging up there indicates 
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that you are an official, nobody can surmise that you are really a cele- 
brated bantooe, who has garnered ever so many laurels in all the 
capitals of the world > 

chetverorucov {with a sickly smile) • You are mistaken I really 
am a minor offiaal, and this is my wife, Sophia — 

THE STRANGER {shifting the muzzle of hij gun to cover CHETVERO- 
RUCOV ) Cardinal, what is your opinion’ Is this man an official or a 
celebrated baritone’ 

SANTKIMIRSKI {with molicious glee) Oh, a bantone, assuredly* 

THE STRANGER There, you see’ Out of the mouths of babes and 
Cardinals* Do sing something for us, maestro' I implore you* 
CHETVERORUCOV {babbling helplessly) 1 don't know how 
My voice, 1 assure you, is most abominable — 

THE STRANGER {laughing Wildly) The modesty of true talent* 
CHETVERORUCOV I assure you — 

THE STRANGER Sing, the devil take you* Sing* 

CHETVERORUCOV {eying hts wife timidly and smgtng very much 
off-key) 

"Out of the stars and the night, 

Out of the sun and the dew. 

Out of the dark and the light, 

I have wrought all my dreams of you — " 

THE STRANGER You Sing well* Your salary must run into four 
figures Or even five* D’you know, no matter what you may say, music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast Isn't that so, Cardinal’ 
SANDOMiRSKi Oh, most decidedly* 

THE STRANGER There, ray friends — you see’ You had hardly 
stopped pretending, had hardly become yourselves, than your mood 
brightened, and your boredom seems to have vanished* For you aren’t 
bored — are you’ 

SANDOMIRSKI {sighing) Good heavens, no* This is all so jolly — 
no end* (Laughs unconvincingly ) 

THE STRANGER I'm SO glad* 1 notice, dear Madam, that your pretty 
little face, too, wears another expression now The most dregful thing 
in life, my friends is sham — pretense And so 1 have made these gen- 
tlemen take their masks off One proved to be a Cardinal — the other 
a baritone Am I nght. Cardinal’ 

SANDOMIRSKI You Ulk Gospcl truth 

THE stranger Most awful of all is the falsehood one finds in 
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emything. It eavelops us in our swaddling doliies, it accompanies 
us at every step, we breathe it — ^we carry it about upon our faces, upon 
our bodies Therefore, Madam, 1 respectfully venture to rerpiest that 
you take off your dress' It conceals that which is the most splendidly 
beautiful thing in all the world — the body {Pomti his revolver 

as CHETVERORUCOV and, looking point-blank at Sophia, gently re- 
sumes ) Be so kmd — disrobe' Surely, your husband can have no objec- 
bon to that’ 

CHETVERORUCOV (/« a quavering voice, as he eyes the revolver) 
III have nothing against it' I I, too, love b-b- 
bcauty' You may, Sophia — ^just a little {Sniggers ) 

SOPHIA [casting a look of scorn at her husband and getting up reso- 
lutely, although with hysterical laughter) Ah' So that’s it’ Very well, 
then' I, too, love beauty — and despise cowardice I will disrobe for you 
However, do order your Cardinal to turn away 

THE STRANGER [sternly) Cardinal* You, as one of spiritual calling, 
may not contemplate the vision of visions' Put that paper over your 
he^' (SANDOHIRSKI does so ) 

CHETVERORUCOV [babbling) Sophy . not too much 
please* 

SOPHIA Leave me alone* [She takes off her dress To the stran- 
ger ) There* I am interesting — am I not’ If you wish to kiss me, you 
may ask my husband for permission — he’ll undoubtedly grant it' 

THE STRANGER Bantone' May I have your permission to salute, most 
respectfully, one of the finest women I have ever met’ (chetvero- 
Rucov, speechless, looks at THE stranger m horror ) Madam, he 
evidently has nothing against it' I shall, most respectfully, kiss your 
hand 

SOPHIA Why the hand’ Let us simply kiss' For you do find me 
attractive’ 

THE STRANGER ( enraptured) You make me infinitely happiy ' ( T hey 
kiss — ardently The locomotive whistles, the tram slows down — then 
stops SOPHIA dresses hastily the stranger picks up his things ) 
You, Cardinal — and you, baritone' The tram stops here for five min- 
utes Durmg these five minutes I’ll be standing on the platform, with 
the gun cocked in my coat pocket Should either one of you take a step 
out of this compartment. I’ll shoot him like a dog' Is that understood’ 

SANDOMIRSKI (irodW/ng) Oh,go, go* (the stranger «r/lj There 
IS a pause — all three seem rooted to their places The locomotive whis- 
tles once more, A uniformed arm, holding a note, is thrust mto the 
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compartment sandomirski snatches the note and reads it aloud ) 
"Confess you weren’t bored* My original yet effectiTc method of mak- 
ing travel by rail seem shorter has the additional advantage of com- 
pelling each passenger to show himself (or herself) in his (or her) true 
colors There were four of us. a fool, a coward, a courageous woman, 
and myself — a droll fellow, and the life of the party* Baritone, kiss 
the Cardinal for me*" 

Slow Curtain 



VakrU yacovlevkk 

Wmsov 


"Rea^in^ Briussnv is i tremendous enioyment He, in contra- 

distinction to meny, iriAny poets — either dismal, or like tinkling guitars, 
or like singing Gypsies in low taverns (even Block')— demands from 
the reader unusual sensitiveness and exaltation He will afford 
you, the leader, the opportunity of eliciting images vivid to the verge of 
hallucination — images that flare up before you And what enor 

mous vanety, what a panorama, what a glittering kaleidoscope of those 
images will pass before you as you turn Briussov s pages ' 

A LUNACHaRSKI 


Grandson of a serf who, after buy- 
ing his freedom, had amassed a for- 
tune, and son of an emanapated serf 
who squandered it, this poet (scmie 
of whose most fasanating poems are 
far too curious — to put it mildly — 
ever to appear in English) made his 
debut in print at sixteen — with a de- 
fense of the totalizator He had be- 
gun pludung the "flowers of evil," 
according to his own phrase and con- 
fession, at twelve, and began wrihng 
even before that, block-printing 
'scientific articles, "stories and poems 
— he first wrote poetry at the age of 


eight Under the influence of the 
Parhassians he tried to implant Sym- 
bolism in Russia, beginning with 
T894, and within ten years was the 
acknowledged head of the Russian 
Symbolists He received his greatest 
encouragement, as a writer outside 
of any particular clique, from Gorki 
A superb craftsman, Briussov re- 
garded writing, especially poetry, as 
no more than a trade, and fostered 
its technics and development, ex- 
tremely venatile — poet, novelist, 
short story writer, dramatist, cntic, 
prosodist, hterary histonan, editor. 


Bnussov REPUBLIC OF 

publisher— he yet remained an indi- 
vidualist as artist He was extremely 
prolific exclusive of posthumous 
publications, his books run to more 
than eighty A remarkable linguist, 
he knew even Sanscrit, and, as trans- 
lator, handled superbly (to mention 
a few) Poe, Wilde, French lyricists 
of the nineteenth century, Verhaeren, 
Maeterlinck, Verlaine, d'Annunzio, 
Ausonius, Homer — and the poets of 
Armenia In 1914 he was a war cor- 
respondent His most interesting 
project, perhaps, was the one he be- 
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gan shortly before his death an edi- 
tion of Pushkin, wherein Bnussov 
undertook to complete the rough and 
unfinished drafts of the great poet 
As nun, Bnussov was with and of 
the Revolution from its beginning to 
his death 

The short story here given is from 
The Republic of the Southern Cross 
and Other Slones (McBride, NY,' 
1919) In justice to the anonymous 
translator it must be said that the re- 
vision IS so extensive as to amount 
practically to a new translation 


Z^e Kepublic of the Southern Cross 


There has lately appeared a whole series of accounts of the dreadful 
catastrophe which has befallen the Republic of the Southern Cross 
They are strikingly at variance with one another and give numerous 
details of a manifestly fantastic and improbable nature Obviously, the 
writers of these accounts have lent too ready an ear to the narratives 
of the survivors from Star City, the inhabitants of which, as it is com- 
mon knowledge now, were all stricken with a psychical disorder For 
that reason we consider it opportune to give herewith a summary of 
all the reliable evidence to date concerning this disaster at the South 
Pole 

The Republic of the Southern Cross came into being some forty 
years ago — a development of the three hundred steel mills established 
in the South Polar regions In a general notice, sent to each and every 
government throughout the world, the new state put forth its claims 
to all lands, whether mainland or island, within the limits of the 
Antarctic Qrcle, as also to all parts of such lands extending beyond it 
It announced its readiness to purchase from the various other states 
involved the lands which those states might consider to be under their 
special protectorate The claims of the new Republic did not meet with 
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any opposition on the part of the fifteen great powers of the world 
Disputed points concerning certain islands lying entirely outside the 
Polar Circle, yet closely related to the South Polar state, were settled 
by special treaties On the fulfillment of the various formalities, the 
Republic of the Southern Cross was admitted mto the family of the 
world states, and its diplomatic representatives were recognized by 
all govenunents 

The chief aty of the Republic, called Star City, was situated at the 
actual Pole itself At that imaginary point through which the earth’s 
axis passes and all the meridians of the earth become one, stood the 
Qty Hall, and the dome with its pointed turrets looked upon the nadir 
of the heavens The streets of the city extended along the meridians 
branching from the City Hall, and these meridians were intersected 
by other streets in concentric circles The height of the buildings was 
uniform, as was also their external architecture The walls were without 
windows, since all the buildings, as well as the streets, were artificially 
lighted by electricity Because of the seventy of the climate, an impen- 
etrable and opaque roof had been constructed over the whole city, 
with pxiwerful air-conditioning units that insured a constant change 
of air 'These regions have but one day and one night in the year, each 
one lasting six months And the temperature of the streets was also 
artificially maintained at the same level throughout all the seasons of 
the year 

According to the last census, the population of Star City had reached 
two and a half million The whole of the remaining population of the 
Republic, numbering fifty million, was concentrated in the neighbor- 
ho^ of the ports and manufacturing centers These other points were 
also noted for the settlement of millions of people in cities which, in 
their external characteristics, were reminiscent of Star City Thanks 
to an ingenious application of electric power, the entrance to the 
regional harbors remained ice-free and accessible all the year round 
Funicular trains, electrically operated, connected the most populated 
parts of the Republic, and every day tens of thousands of passengers 
and millions of kilograms of freight were earned by them from one 
town to another The hinterland of the country remained unmhabited 
Travelers looking out of the tram wmdows could see nothing but de- 
pressing wastes below, white in winter and overgrown with wretched- 
looking grass during the three months of summer All wild h'fe had 
long smee been exterminated, and the country itself produced no means 
of sustenance for its population. But the bustling life of the ports and 
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industrial centers was all the more remarkable. In order to convey an 
idea of this life it will perhaps suffice to say that of late years approx- 
imately seven-tenths of the world output of metals has come from the 
state mines of the Republic 

The Constitution of the Republic, to all outward appearance, seemed 
to be the realization of ultimate democracy But the only fully enfran- 
chised citizens were the workers in the metal industry, who numbered 
about sixty per cent of the whole population All mills and mines 
were the property of the state The life of the miners and affiliated 
workers was made easy by all possible comforts, conveniences, and 
even luxuries Placed at their disposal, aside from magnificent accom 
modations and a recherche cuisine, were various educational institutions 
and means of cultural entertainment libraries, museums, theaters, 
concert auditoria, halls for all types of sport, and so forth The num- 
ber of working hours per day was extremely short The training and 
education of children, the dispensing of medical and legal aid, as well 
as the ministry of the different religious cults, were all assumed by 
the state Ample provision for all the needs — and even the whims — 
of the workers for the state having been arranged, no wages were 
paid, but the families of citizens who had served twenty years in mine 
or mill, or who in their years of work had died or become enfeebled, 
received pensions for life, on condition that they did not leave the 
Republic From among the workers, by univers.il ballot, the Repre- 
sentatives to the Law-Making Chamber w'ere elected, and this Chamber 
had cognizance of all questions pertaining to the political life of the 
country — without having the power, however, to alter its fundamental 
laws 

It must be said that this democratic exterior concealed the purely 
autocratic tyranny of the shareholders and directors of a former trust 
While yielding to others the places of deputies in the Chamber, they 
never failed to place their own candidates as directors of the mines 
and mills And in the hands of the Board of Directors the economic 
life of the country was concentrated The Directorate received all the 
contracts and assigned them to the different mines and mills for ful- 
fillment, It purchased the matenals and machinery for the work, all 
business managemen*' was in its hands It handled immense sums of 
money, running into the billions The Law-Making Chamber merely 
certified the entries of debits and credits in the operation of the plants 
and mines, the accounts being submitted to it for that purpose, and 
the balance on these accounts greatly exceeded the entire budget of 
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the Republic The influence of this Board of Directors in the inter- 
national relations of the Republic was immense Its decisions could 
make or break whole countries The prices fixed by it determined the 
wages of millions among the laboring masses throughout the world 
And, moreover, the influence of the Board, though indirect, was always 
decisive in the internal affairs of the Republic The Law-Making 
Chamber, in fact, appeared to be no more than the humble servant 
of the will of the Board 

For the maintenance of power in its own hands the Board was 
obliged to regulate implacably the entire life of the country Though 
having every appearance of liberty, the life of the citizens was actually 
standardized down to even the most minute details The buildings 
throughout all the towns of the Republic were restricted to one unvary- 
ing pattern, fixed by law The decoration of all buildings used by the 
workers, though luxurious to a degree, was strictly uniform Every 
man, woman, and child received exactly the same food at exactly the 
same time The clothes issued at the government stores never varied, 
and for decades at a stretch were of the same unchanging cut At a 
signal from the City Hall, at a set hour, a strict curfew was enforced 
The entire press of the country was under the thumb of a rigorous 
censorship No articles directed against the dictatorship of the Board 
were permitted to see the light But, as a matter of fact, the entire 
country was so convinced of the benevolence of this dictatorship that 
the linotypers would have refused on their own account to set any 
articles criticizing the Board The mines and plants were overrun with 
the Board's stool pigeons At the slightest manifestation of discontent 
against the Board these stool pigeons hastened to arrange meetings 
and, with impassioned oratory, to dissuade the doubters The fact that 
the life of the workers in the Republic was the envy of the entire world 
was, of course, a disarming argument It is said that in cases of per- 
sistent agitation by certain individuals the Board did not hesitate to 
resort to assassination At any rate, during the whole existence of the 
Republic, the universal ballot of the citizens had never brought into 
power a single deputy who was hostile to the Directorate. 

The population of Star Gty was composed chiefly of workers who 
had fulfilled their span of service They were, so to say, shareholders 
in the government The means which they received from the state 
piermitted them to live opulently It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
Star Gty was considered one of the gayest capitals in the world For 
various entrepreneurs and entertainers it was a ventable gold mine 
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The ■world’s celebrities brought their talents hither Here the best 
operas, the best concerts, the best exhibitions were to be found, here 
the best-informed newspapers (within the obvious limitations) were 
published The shops of Star Gty were amazing in the richness and 
choice of their stocks, the restaurants in the luxury of their menus and 
the superb skill of service Resorts of vice, where every form of de- 
pravity invented in either the ancient or the modern world was to be 
found, abounded However, the governmental regulation of life was 
maintained in Star City as well It is true that the decorations of living 
quarters and the fashions in wearing apparel were not so rigidly 
adhered to,43ut the curfew remained in force, a rigorous censorship 
of the press was kept up, and numerous stool pigeons were employed 
by the Board Order was officially maintained by a People's Police, 
but the secret police of the all-cognizant Board functioned side by side 
with it 

Such was, in its general character, the mode of life in the Republic 
of the Southern Cross and in its Capital The problem of the future 
historian will be to determine to what extent that mode of life was 
responsible for the outbreak and spread of that fatal disease which 
brought about the ruin of Star City and with it, it may well be, that 
of the whole young Republic 

The first cases of the contradiction mama were observed in the 
Republic some twenty years ago At that time it bore the character 
of a rare and sporadic affliction Nevertheless the local psychiatrists 
were greatly interested therein and have given a circumstantial account 
of its symptoms at the International Medical Congress at Lhasa, where 
several reports on it were read Subsequently it was, somehow or other, 
forgotten, even though there was never any diffirulty in finding cases 
of It in the psychiatric clinics of Star City The mental disorder derived 
its name from the fact that its victims consistently contradicted their 
wishes by their actions, desiring to do one thing but saying and doing 
another (The scientific label of the disease is manta contradteens ) It 
begins with fairly mild symptoms, generally those of characteristic 
aphasia The stricken persons, instead of saying "Yes," say "No", wish- 
ing to utter something caressing, they will splutter abuse, and so on 
The majority of them also will begin to contradict themselves by their 
behavior intending to go to the left they turn to the right, thinking 
to raise a hat brim in order to see better, they would pull it down over 
the eyes instead, and so forth As the disease develops, contradiction 
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overt^es the whole of the bodily and spiritual life of the patient, 
exhibiting infinite diversity conformable with the individual’s idiosyn- 
crasies In general, the speech of the patient becomes uninteUigible 
and his actions are absurd The normahty of the physiological functions 
of the organism is disturbed While acknowledgmg the irrationality 
of his behavior, the victim nevertheless falls into a state of extreme 
exatement bordering upon actual msanity Many commit suiade, 
sometimes in fits of manic depression, sometimes in moments of psychic 
lucidity Others piensh from an influx of blood to the brain In almost 
all cases the disorder is fatal, cases of recovery are tare in the extreme, 
'The mania contradtcens assumed an epidemic character at Star City 
during the middle months of this year Up to that time the number of 
cases had never exceeded two per cent of the total number of patients 
in the hospitals But this proportion suddenly soared to twenty-jive 
per cent during the month of May (or the Autumn Month, as it is 
called in the Republic) and it continued to increase during the suc- 
ceeding months with as great rapidity By the middle of June there 
were already two per cent of the whole population — that is, some fifty 
thousand persons — officially certified as suffering from contradiction 
No detailed statistical data of any later date is available to us The 
hospitals overflowed The number of doctors on the spot proved to 
be altogether insufficient And, moreover, the doctors themselves, as 
well as the nurses in the hospitals, were also affected by the malady 
In a very short while there was no one to whom to appeal for medical 
aid, and a correct record of patients became impossible The evidence 
given by eyewitnesses agrees, however, on one point it was impossible 
to find any family or group in which someone was not afifficted The 
number of sound people rapidly decreased as panic caused a wholesale 
exodus from the Capital, yet the number of those stricken increased 
It IS probably true that by the month of August ail who remained in 
Star Qty were down with this psychical disorder 

It IS possible to follow the first developments of the epidemic through 
the columns of the local newspapers, the headmgs of which were in 
ever larger type as the mania grew Since the detection of the disease 
in Its early stages was most difficult, the chronicle of the first days of the 
epidemic is full of comic inadents A conductor on one of the city's sub- 
ways, instead of taking fares from the passengers, went around giving 
them money himself A policeman whose duty it was to regulate traffic 
spent his whole day in snarhng it A visitor in a gallery, as he walked 
from room to room, turned all the pictures with their faces to the wall 
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(This item is rather dubious it 1$ stated specifically that the exhibition 
was one of trans-post-sui-surrealistic paintings ) A newspaper page, 
proofread by one already touched with the disease, was printed the 
next morning full of the most amusing absurdities At a concert, the 
violinist, attacked by the disorder, suddenly interrupted the harmoni- 
ous efiorts of the orchestra with the most dreadful dissonances A very, 
very long series of such happenings gave plenty of scope for the witti- 
cisms of the local columnists But several instances of a different type 
of phenomena caused the jokes to come to an abrupt stop The first was 
that of a doctor, overcome by the disease, who prescribed poison for 
a girl under his care, thus bringing about her death For three days 
the newspapers were filled with this occurrence. Then two nurses, who 
had taken forty-one children for an airing in one of the city’s parks, 
were attacked by contradtctton and cut the throats of all their young 
charges This event staggered the whole city But, on the evening of 
the same day, two victims of the malady turned a machine gun taken 
from one of the armories against the populace, killing and injuring 
some five hundred people 

After this, all the newspapers and civic bodies in the city called 
{peremptorily for prompt measures against the epidemic At a speaal 
session of the Board of Directors and the Law-M^mg Chamber sitting 
together it was decided to call in doctors from other cities and outside 
the Republic, to enlarge the existing hospitals and construct new ones, 
and to build barracks everywhere for the isolation of the sufferers, to 
print and distribute half a million copies of a pamphlet on the disease. 
Its symptoms, and methods of cure, to organize a special street patrol 
of doctors and orderlies throughout the city to render first aid to those 
who had not been removed from private quarters It was hkewise 
decided to mn special trains every day on all the funiculars for the 
removal of the patients, since the doctors were of the opinion that 
change of air was one of the best remedies Similar measures were 
undertaken at the same time by various assoaations, societies, and clubs 
A Soaety for Combatmg the Epidemic was actually formed, and the 
members thereof gave themselves up to the work with remarkable 
self-devotion But, in spite of all these measures, the epidemic gained 
ground with each day, overcoming in its progress old men and Lttle 
children, active workers and the superannuated, the chaste and the 
debauched And soon soaety as a whole was enveloped in die elemental 
terror of the unheard-of calamity 

The hegira from Star City commenced At first only a few fled, and 
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these were the leading dignitaries — the Directors, the Deputies of the 
Law-Making Chamber, who made all haste to send their famihes to 
aties in the south of Australia and Patagonia Following these, the 
floating elements of the population fled, those aliens who had so gladly 
sojourned in the "gayest city of the Southern Hemisphere” — theatrical 
artists, businessmen, cocottes When the epidemic showed no signs 
of abating, even the shopkeepers fled They hurriedly sold off their 
goods and left their empty premises to the will of Fate With them, 
naturally, went the bankers, the theater and restaurant owners, the 
newspaper and magazine editors and publishers At last even the per- 
manent residents were impelled to leave According to law, the de- 
parture of workers from the Republic was forbidden, under penalty of 
losing their pensions, but, just the same, the number of deserters began 
to increase The employees of the city institutions fled, the militia fled, 
so did the pharmacists and even the doctors The desire for flight be- 
came a veritable mania in its turn Everyone who was in a position to 
do so fled 

The stations of the funiculars were jammed with immense crowds, 
train tickets fetched enormous sums and could be held only by fighting 
One had to pay no less than a fortune for a place on one of the dirigibles, 
each of which could take only ten passengers At the motrient of train 
departures, newcomers would break into the compartments and take 
up places which they refused to relinquish except through the appli- 
cation of brute force Mobs stopped the trains which had been arranged 
especially for victims of the disease, dragged the latter out of the cars 
and then compelled the engine drivers to go on From the end of May, 
all train service, except between the Capital and the ports, ceased to 
operate The trains left Star Oty packed like sardine boxes, the pas- 
sengers standing on the steps and in the passageways, some even ven- 
turing to cling on the outside, despite the fact that, with the speed the 
electric funiculars of the day had attained, any person doing such a 
rash thing risked being suffocated The steamship lines of Australia, 
South America and South Africa amassed inordinate riches transporting 
refugees from the Republic to other lands The two air-transport com- 
panies of the Republic which ran the dirigibles waxed no less pros- 
perous, accomplishing, as they did, ten trips a day and bearing away 
from Star City the last belated millionaires 

On the other hand, trains arnved at Star City practically empty, it 
was impossible to persuade people to come to work at the Capital at 
any wages, the only rare arrivals were eccentric globe-trotters and seek- 
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ers of oew thrills It is computed that from the beginning of the exodus 
to the twenty-second of June, when the regular tram services ceased, 
a milljon and a half persons — that is, almost two-thirds of the entire 
population — passed out of Star Qty by the six funicular systems 

By his enterprise, courage, and strength of will, one man earned 
eternal fame for himself — and that was the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Horace Deville At the extraordinary session of the fifth 
of June, Deville had been elected, both by the Board and by the Law- 
Making Chamber, as Dictator over the city, and was given the title 
of Chief He had sole control of the city treasury, of the militia, and 
of all municipal institutions It was at this time that the decision was 
reached to remove the government of the Republic and all the archives 
from Star City to a northern port The name of Horace Deville should 
be written in letters of gold among the most heroic names of history. 
For SIX weeks did he struggle with the growing anarchy in the city He 
succeeded m gathering around him a group of helpers as selfless as 
himself He was able to enforce discipline, both in the militia and in 
the municipal services generally, for a considerable tune, though these 
bodies were terrified by the general disaster and decimated by the 
epidemic Hundreds of thousands owe their escape to Horace Deville, 
who, thanks to his energy and powers of organization, made it possible 
for them to leave He lightened the misery of the last days for thousands 
of others, making it possible for them to die in hospitals, carefully 
looked after, and not merely stoned or clubbed to death by some mad 
mob 

And Deville preserved for mankind a chronicle of the catastrophe, 
for one cannot but consider as a chronicle his short but all-important 
telegrams, sent several times a day from Star City to the temporary 
seat of the government of the Republic at a northern port Deville's 
first deed on becoming Chief of the city was an attempt to restore calm 
among the population He issued manifestoes proclaiming that the 
psychical infection was most easily contracted by people in a state of 
excitement, and he called upon all sound and well-balanced persons 
to exerase their authority to restrain those of weaker fiber and the 
nervous ones Next, Deville utJized the Society for Combating the 
Epidemic and placed under the authority of its members all public 
places, theaters, meetinghouses, squares and other public thorough- 
fares During these days hardly an hour passed without the discovery of 
new cases Whichever way one looked, one saw faces or whole groups 
of faces manifestly expressive of abnormality The greater number of 
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VKtuns, once the)r realized then CMiditioo, evinced an immediate desire 
for help. But under the influence of the disorder this desire expressed 
itself in various types of hostile action against the nearest bystanders 
The stricken persons wished to hasten home or to a hospital, but 
instead of doing this they fled in fright to the outskirts of the aty 
The thought would occur to them of asking a passer-by to do somethmg 
for them, yet instead of that they would seize hun by the throat In 
this way many persons were strangled, struck down, or injured with 
knife or stick Gansequently any crowd, whenever it found itself in 
the presence of a suflerer from contradiction, would take to its heels 
It was at such moments that the members of the Soaety would ^pear 
on the scene, take the sick person into custody, and then calm and take 
him or her to the nearest hospital, it was also their work to reason with 
the crowds and explain that there really was no danger, that the general 
disaster had simply spread a httle further, and that it was their duty 
to combat it to the full extent of their powers 

The sudden seizures of persons in the audiences of theaters or meet- 
ing places often led to the most tragic catastrophes Once, at an opera 
performance, there was a mass seizure of hundreds of people who, 
instead of expressing their approval of the singers, rushed pell-mell 
on to the stage and scattered blows right and left ^ At the Grand 
Dramatic Theater an actor whose part called for suiade by a pistol shot 
fired the pistol several times at the audience The pistol was, of course, 
loaded with blank cartridges, but the shots had such an effect on the 
nerves of the spectators that it hastened the outbreak of the disorder in 
many in whom it had been merely latent In the crush which ensued 
several score were killed But the worst catastrophe of all took place at 
the Theater of Fireworks The militia posted there as a fire brigade sud- 
denly set fire to the stage and to the screens through which the various 
lighting effects were obtained No less than two hundred of the sfiec- 
tators, mostly children, were burned or crushed to death After this 
occurrence Horace Deville closed every theater and conceit auditorium 
in the aty 

By now, the thieves and bandits constituted a grave danger to the 
atizens, since in the general disorganization the undesirable elements 
were able to carry their depredations to great lengths It is said that 
a number of them had come to Star Oty from other countries Some 
simulated the mania in order to escape punishment, but others felt no 

’ The Dame of the opera performed a withheld m all reports of the occurrence — 
most probably through censorship 
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necessity of making any pretense at disguising their open robberies. 
Gangs of thieves entered the abandoned shops, broke into pnvate 
dweJlings, and simply took the more valuable objects or demanded 
gold, they stopped pteople in the streets and stripped them of their 
valuables, such as watches, rings, bracelets, money And the robbenes 
were accompamed by outrages of every sort, even of the most disgusting 
nature The Chief dispatched companies of militia to hunt down the 
criminals, but these guardians of law and order did not dare to enter 
into open conflict with the lawbreakers There were dreadful moments 
when the malady would suddenly manifest itself in one or more among 
cither the militia or the criminals — or both — and friend would turn 
his weapon against friend 

At first the Chief simply expelled from the city the criminals who 
fell under arrest But the wardens in charge of the prison trains liber 
ated them, in order to sell the places in the train they might have taken 
up, whereupon the Chief was obliged to condemn the criminals to 
death Thus, after a lapse of almost three centuries, capital punishment 
was once more introduced upon earth In June a general scaraty of 
indispensable food and medicines began to make itself felt The im- 
ports by funicular transportation dwindled, all manufacturing within 
the city was practically at a standstill Deville organized the city bakeries 
and the distribution of bread and meat to the population The same 
communal tables that had been so long established at the plants and 
imnes were now set up in the very Capital However, it was impossible 
to find sufficient staffs for the kitchens and the service Some voluntary 
workers toiled until they fell down from exhaustion, and even the 
number of these volunteers diminished The city’s crematoria were 
going full blast rught and day, yet the number of corpses increased 
instead of decreasing Finding dead bodies abandoned in the streets 
and in the houses became a common occurrence. The municipal sennees 
— such as telegraph, telephone, and mail communications, electric 
lighting, water supply, sanitation, and all the rest — were attended to 
by fewer and fewer people Yet it is astonishing how much Deville 
succeeded in accomplishing He looked after everything and everyone. 
It is easy to guess Aat he never knew a moment’s rest And all those 
who were saved testify unanimously that his activity was beyond all 
praise 

Toward the middle of June the shortage of manpower on the funic- 
ulars began to be felt There were not enough engine drivers or con- 
ductors On the seventeenth of July the first wreck took place on the 
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Southwestern Line, caused by the seizure of the engine driver In a 
paroxysm of the attack he plunged the tram over a precipice on to a 
glacier, and almost all the passengers were killed or maimed News 
of this was brought to Star Oty by the next tram, and it came like a 
thunderbolt A hospital tram was immediately dispatched, it brought 
back the dead and injured — and toward the evening of the same day 
news spread of a similar catastrophe on the First Line Two of the 
funicular systems connecting Star City with the outside world were 
disorganized Wreck crews were sent out from Star City and from 
North Port to repair the lines, but this was almost impossible, owing 
to the wmter tempierature There was no hope of tram service resuming 
on these two lines — at least not m the near future 

These catastrophes were simply the forerunners of new ones The 
more worried the engine drivers became, the more receptive they were 
to the disorder and to the repetition of the same error their predecessors 
had made Merely because they were afraid of wrecking a tram, they 
wrecked it During the five days from the eighteenth to the twenty- 
second of June seven passenger trains came to grief Literally thou- 
sands of passengers were killed outright, perished from their injuries, 
or starved to death unrescued amid the snowy, icy wastes Only very 
few had sufficient strength to return to Star City through their own 
exertions The six mam lines connecting Star City with the outside 
world were put entirely out of commission One of these hnes had been 
practically destroyed by an enraged mob, the excuse given being that 
the trams were run exclusively for the rich The others were wrecked 
one by one, the disorder probably attacking not merely the drivers but 
all the crews The population of Star Qty was at this juncture approx- 
imately SIX hundred thousand For some time their sole means of com- 
munication with the outside world had been the telegraph. 

On the twenty-fourth of June, the Metrojaolitan subway ceased to 
run. On the twenty-sixth, all telephone service was discontinued On 
the twenty-seventh, all the pharmacies, except the largest, centrally 
located one, were closed On the first of July, all the residents m the 
outlying parts of the aty were commanded to move into the central 
distncts, for the better maintenance of order, more efiiaent distri- 
bution of food, and prompter rendering of medical aid Suburban 
dwellers left their own quarters and settled in those recently abandoned 
by the fugitives All sense of property vanished No one regretted 
leaving his own house to take up his abode in somebody else's Never 
theless, burglars and bandits did not disappear, though perhaps one 
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'Would now call them demented creatures rather than criminals They 
went on stealing, and great caches of gold and other loot have hem 
discovered in the deserted houses where they had hidden them — 
together with precious stones scattered about the decomposing body 
of the thief himself 

It IS astonishing, but even m the midst of universal destruction life 
tendqd to keep to its former courses There still were shopkeepers who 
kept their places open and sold for incredible sums the luxuries, flowers, 
books, guns, and other wares which they had preserved Purchasers 
threw down their unnecessary gold ungrudgingly and the miserly 
merchants squirreled it, God knows why. Speak-easy dives still existed, 
with wine, woman, song, and cards, where unfortunates sought refuge 
and strove to forget the dread reality There the sound mingled with 
the afilicted, but no record has remained of the scenes which must have 
taken place Two or three newspapers still tried to preserve the signifi- 
cance of the printed word in the midst of the desolation Copies of 
these newspapers are being sold now at ten and twenty times their 
original value and are undoubtedly destined to become bibliophilic 
rarities of the first degree * Their columns mirror faithfully the horrors 
prevalent in the stricken city, described in the midst of the reigning 
madness and set by half-mad linotypers There were reporters who 
took notes of what was happening in the city, editorial writers who 
debated hotly the state of affairs, and even columnists who' endeavored 
to lighten these tragic days But the dispatches received from outside 
countries, telling as they did of a real, normal life, caused the souls of 
Star City's newspaper readers to fall into despair 

There were desperate attempts to escape At the beginning of July 
a veritable host of women and children, led by one John Dew, decided 
to set out on foot for Londontown, the nearest inhabited place Dcville 
understood the madness of this attempt but could not stop the people, 
and himself supplied them with warm clothing and provisions This 
whole horde of about two thousand was lost m the snowy wastes and 
the perpetual Polar night, A certain Whiting began to preach a more 
heroic remedy this was to kill off all those afflicted with the mania, 

’ Only SIX rcjis after Ihi date of the above account the Blue Faun Boole Shop of 
New York sold a far from mint copy of the Star Oty Dnpat.i for the twenty eighth 
of June for while at a recent auccion ta Umdon a ntn of the (itir Oty} 

Inquirer, complete from May first to July thirteenth (established by Brierley as the 
day of Its suspension), fetched, in only a fair state. £673, the successful bidder 
reselling it almost immedialely on the spot at a fifty per cent advance —EJilor 
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after which, he maintained, the epidemic would cease He found a 
considerable body of adherents — ^however, m those dark days any 
proposal, no matter how wild, how inhuman, would have obtamed 
attention as long as it promised deliverance in any way Whiting and 
his friends broke into every house in the aty and did away with what- 
ever victims of the mania they found They massacred the patients in 
the hospitals — they even killed those who were merely suspected of 
being unsound Brigands and lunatics joined themselves to these bands 
of idealistic assassms The whole city became their arena It was during 
these difiicult days that Horace Deville orgamzed his co-workers into 
a military force, inspired them with his courage, and set out to fight 
the Whitmgites This affair lasted several days Hundreds of men fell 
on either side, till at last Whiting himself was captured He was maiu- 
festly in the last stages of mama contradteens and, instead of going to 
the scaffold, was taken to a hospital where he shortly died a miserable 
death. 

On the eighth of July came one of the worst calamities The control 
man at the Central Power Station smashed all the generating motors 
The electric light failed, and the whole city was plunged into utter 
darkness As there was no other means of lighting and heating the 
city, the people were left in a helpless plight Deville had, however, 
foreseen such an eventuality and had accumulated a considerable 
quantity of torches and fuel Bonfires were lighted in all the streets 
Flashlights were distributed by the tens of thousands But these miser- 
able lights could not illumine the gigantic perspectives of Star City, 
or the highways running in a straight hne for scores of kilometers, or 
the gloomy heights of the towering buildings With the coming of the 
darkness the last traces of discipline in the city disappeared Terror and 
madness at last took full possession of all souls The sound could not 
be distmguisbed from the sick. A dreadful orgy of despair began 

The moral sense of the people declined with astonishing rapidity. 
Culture slipped off them like a delicate bark and revealed man wild 
and naked, as the man-beast he was All sense of nght was lost, force 
alone was acknowledged For women, the only law became that of 
desire and indulgence The most virtuous matrons behaved like the 
most abandoned women, with no continence or fidehty, and used the 
vile language of the tavern. Young girls ran about the streets, demented 
and wanton Drunkards staged dnnkmg bouts m the ruined wine 
cellars, not in the least distressed if a corpse was sprawimg among the 
bottles All this was constantly aggravated by fresh outbreaks of the 
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disease Most lamentable was the situation of the children, abandoned 
by their parents to the will of Fate They died of hunger, of injuries 
after assault, and were killed both deliberately and by accident It is 
even affirmed that cannibalism took place 

At this ultimate stage of the tragedy Horace Deville could not, of 
course, extend help to the entire population But he did arrange shelter 
in the City Hall for those who still retained their reason All entrances 
to the building were barricaded, and sentries were constantly on guard 
There was food and water for three thousand people for forty days 
Deville, however, had only eighteen hundred people in the building, 
and though there must have been other people with sound minds in 
the town, they could not have known what Deville was doing, and re- 
mained in hiding in the houses Many must have resolved to remain 
indoors to the very end, and, later, many bodies were found of those 
who had died of hunger in their solitude It is remarkable that among 
those who took refuge in the City Hall there were very few new cases 
of the malady Deville was able to maintain discipline in his small 
community He kept to the last a diary of all that happened, and that 
diary, together with the telegrams he had sent, furnishes the most re- 
liable source of evidence as to the catastrophe The diary was dis- 
covered in a secret closet in the City Hall, where the most precious 
documents were kept The last entry refers to the twentieth of July 
Deville writes that a literally frenzied mob is assaulting the building, 
and that he is obliged to fire pistol shots at the people "What I am 
hoping for," he writes, "I know not No help can be expected before 
the spring And we haven't the food to keep us alive until spring But 
I will do my duty until the very end ” These were the last recorded 
words of Deville — truly noble words' 

It must be added that on the twenty-first of July the mob took the 
City Hall by storm, and that its defenders were all either killed or 
scattered The body of Deville has not yet been found, and there is 
no reliable evidence available as to just what took place in the city 
after the twenty-first It must be conjectured, from the state in which 
the city was found, that anarchy had reached its very limits The gloomy 
streets, flickeringly lit up by the glare of bonfires of furniture and 
books, can be imagined ( Fire was obtained by striking iron on flint ) 
Hordes of madmen and drunkards danced wildly about these bonfires 
Men and women drank together, passing the common cup from lip 
to lip The worst scenes of sensuality were so common a spectacle that 
they hardly arousied interest Some sort of dark, atavistic instinct am 
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fluted the souls of these townsmen and, half-naked, unwashed, 
unkempt, they danced the dances of their remote ancestors, the con- 
temporaries of the cave bears, and sang the same wild scmgs as did 
the troglodyte hordes when they fell with stone axes iqxm some 
mammoth making his last stand With songs, with mcoherent outcries, 
with idiotic laughter, mingled the cnes of those who had lost the 
power to express m words their own delirious dreams, mingled with 
these were the moans, as well, of those in the throes of death. Some- 
times dancing gave way to fighting — ^for a cask of wine, for a woman, 
or simply for no reason at all, in a fit of madness brought on by the 
emotions of contradiction There was nowhere to flee, the same dread- 
ful scenes were everywhere, everywhere were the same orgies, the same 
fights, the same brutal gaiety or brutal rage— or else, absolute dark- 
ness, which seemed even mote dreadful, even more unbearable to the 
sta gg ered imagination 

Star City became an immense black coffer m which were some 
thousands of beings bearing a cermin resemblance to man, abandoned 
m air polluted by hundreds of thousands of corpses, where among 
the livmg there was not a soul that had any mtuition of its own situa- 
tion This was a aty of those bereft of the« senses, a gigantic madhouse, 
the greatest and most levolbng bedlam which the world has ever 
known And the madmen destroyed one another, stabbed or strangled 
one another, died of madness, died of horror, died of hunger, and of 
all the pestilences which reigned m the polluted air 

It goes without saymg that the government of the Republic did not 
remam mdiffercnt to the great calamity which had befallen the Capital 
But It soon became very dear that no help whatever could be rendered 
No doctors, nurses, administrators, or workers of any kmd would agree 
to go ^ Star Oty After the breakdown of funicular service and even 
of air transport it waa, of course, imposable to get diere, the rlimi-ii- 
oamlitioas being too great an obstacle liforeover, the attention of the 
government was soon taken up by cases of numa coniradieens ^ipear- 
ing in other aties of the Repubhc In some of these the i^ady 
threatened to take on the same epidemic character, and social panic 
set m that was akm to the conditions in Star Qty itself A mass exodus 
from the more populated parts <tf the Republic commenced Wodc m 
all mines and plants cime to a stand^trll and the entue industrial Me 
of the country faded away Thanks, howeva, to strong measotes 
promptly taken, the progress of die maou was arrested m these towns. 
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and nowhere did it reach the proportions it attained at the Capital. 

Tlie anxiety with which the whole world followed the misfortunes 
of the young Republic is well known At first no one even dreamed 
that the disaster could grow to the extent it did, and the dominant 
feehng had been that of curiosity The chief newspapers throughout 
the world (and in that number our own Northern European Evening 
News) sent their own special correspondents to Star City to write up 
the epidemic Many of these brave knights of the typewriter became 
victims of their own professional obligations When the news be- 
came more alarming, various foreign governments and philanthropic 
societies offered their services to the Republic Some sent troops, others 
doctors, still others money, but the catastrophe developed with such 
rapidity that all these good-will offerings proved of little avail After 
the breakdown of the funicular systems the only information out of 
Star City was conveyed in the telegrams sent by the Chief These tele- 
grams were transmitted to the ends of the earth and printed in billions 
of copies Even after the wrecking of the entire clerical system the 
telegraph service lasted a few days longer, thanks to the accumulators 
in the powerhouse There is no accurate information as to why the tele- 
graph service ceased altogether, perhaps the apparatus was destroyed 
The last telegram of Horace Deville was that of the twenty-seventh of 
June From that date on, for almost six weeks, humanity remained 
without news of the Republic's Capital 

During July, several attempts were made to reach Star City by air 
Several new dirigibles and airplanes were received by the Republic 
But for a long time all efforts to reach the Capital failed At last, how- 
ever, Thomas Billy, the famous ace of World War VI, succeeded in 
flying to the unfortunate city He picked up from the roof of the city 
a man and a woman in an extreme state of hunger and mental collapse 
Looking through the air vents, Billy saw that the streets were plunged 
in absolute darkness, but he heard savage cries and concluded that 
there were still living beings, more or less human, within the aty How- 
ever, he did not dare to gyroscope into the city itself 

Toward the end of August one funicular line was put in order as 
far as the station of Lissis, a hundred and five kilometers from Star City 
A detachment of meq, well armed and bearing food and first-aid 
medical kits, entered the town through the northwestern gates They, 
however, could not penetrate further than the first few blocks of build- 
ings because of the dreadful atmosphere. They had to work step by 
step, m gas masks, clearing the str^s of bodies and disinfecting the 
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ur as they went Whatever few people they encounteied were com- 
pletely irresponsible. Hiey resettled wild animals and had to be 
hunted down and held by force About the middle of Sqjtember, 
funicular service to Star City was once more estabhshed, and trains ran 
on tegular schedules 

At the time of writing, the greater part of the aty has already been 
cleared Electric hght and heating are once more in working order 
The only section of the aty which has not yet been dealt with is the 
Amencan quarter, but it is thought that there is not a smgle living 
being there About ten thousand people have been saved, but the 
majority of these is apparently beyond cure Those who have recovered 
to any degree evince a strong disinclmation to speak of the experience 
they have lived through Furthermore, their stories are full of in- 
congruities and most frequently find no confirmation in documentary 
evidence Various newspapers of the last days of July have been found 
The latest to date, that of the twenty-second of July, gives the news 
of the death of Horace Deville and invites the survivors to seek shelter 
m Gty Hall There are extant, indeed, some sheets dated in August, 
but the matter printed thereon makes it clear that the author (who was 
probably setting his own delirium m type) was quite irresponsible 
The discovery of Horace Deville’s diary, already noted, contains a 
regular chronicle of events from the twenty-eighth of June to the 
twentieth of July The frenzy that prevailed throughout the aty dunng 
the last days is luridly evidenced by the discoveries made in the 
streets and buildings Mutilated bodies everywhere bodies of those 
who had starved to death, of those who had suffocated, of those who 
had been unspeakably murdered by the insane — and even of those who 
had been half-eaten Bodies were found in the most unexpected places 
in the tunnels of the Metropolitan subway, in sewers, in various sheds, 
even inside boilers The interiors of most of the buildings had been 
wrecked, and the loot which the robbers had found it impossible to 
dispose of had been hidden in secret rooms and buried in basements 

It will certainly be several months before Star City becomes 
habitable once more This aty, which could accommodate three million 
people, now has a population of only thirty thousand workers, all 
engaged m clearing, repairing, and disinfecting the streets and build- 
mgs A considerable number of the former inhabitants who had fled 
are, however, corrnng back in considerable numbers to seek the bodies 
of their km and to glean whatever remams of lost fortunes Several 
tourists, attracted by the amazing spectacle of the desolated aty, have 
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Also arriTed. A few entrepreneurs have opened hotels are doing 
fairly well A small night dub is about to open, the talent for which 
has already been engaged 

In keeping with its long-standing policy of FIRST NEWS FIRST, 
the Northern European Evening Neu>j has engaged the services of 
Mr Mark Lewis Evans, the noted author and explorer, as Special 
Correspondent, and hopes to print in the very near future his circum- 
stantial reports of all the fresh discoveries which may be made in the 
stricken Capital of the Republic of the Southern Cross. 


Mo" KMces 

Her knees I kiss The bending shadows cease 
Being entities, and, kissing, us enfold 
All earthly things a diffident silence hold 
We are the meaning of sighs lost on 1 breeze. 

We are the canorous verses of a rondeau old 

Brother of hallowed times’ Singer forgot, untold' 

To song thou didst entrust thy sorrow and unease — 

And lo' This day to me thy verse extolled 
Her knees 

Crowned in thorns my days, yet their mola 
Fashioned one hour of lilac wreathed ease 
As fair Sulamith found her spouse s threshold. 

As Alexander found the door to Helen s sweet surcease — 
So my lips found, sweeter an hundredfold, 

Her knees 

B G G 


KK Z 
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Wtds of ‘^ury 

Birds of fury soaring upon fiery, flaming pinions. 

Flew o'er the white portals of Heaven's pure dominions, 
Fiery reflections leapt on marble and porphyry — 

Then the feathered pilgrims sped again and flew oversea 

But upon the marble pure of the threshold virginal 
Something glowing kept, crept on, scarlet and unnatural. 
And beneath the portaled vaults, of adamants, eternal, 
The angels all quaffed deep of sms secret and infernal 

B G. G 



Ahm Akmtom 

1889- 


Ahmatova is the pen name of Anna 
Andreievna Gorenco, an early mem- 
ber of the Acmeists or Adamists, 
who, while aclcnowled^ng Symbol- 
ism as a "worthy sire" (they were 
also kindred to the Ego-Futurists), 
sought to reform it by substituting 
for its mysticism a 6 rm, clear view of 
life Many of the subsequent mem- 
bers of the group went over to neo- 
classicism The poet N Gumilev, 


Ahmatova's husband, was one of the 
first in the group, and her first vol- 
ume of poems, Evening, was issued 
in 1913, the year of the formation of 
the group Her poetry is marked by 
subjectivity, lyriasm, and a simpliaty 
that IS really anything but simple 
Ahmatova was decidedly not one of 
those poets who abandoned tbeir 
Russia when the Revolution toppled 
their ivory towers 


Qray-Syed King 


Glory to my pain that nought can allay' 

The gray-eyed king met his death yesterday 

The stifling fall evening glowed dully red. 

My husband came home, and stolidly said 

"You know, he had on his gray hunting cloak. 
They came on his body near the old oak 
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The queen is so young* I pity her plight. 

Her hair turned to silver just overnight ’ 

He found on the shelf his pipe, charred and rough. 
Lit It, and then to his ni^t ^ft went off 

Now I shall wake my small girl from her sleep 
And mto her gray eyes gaze long and deep, 

Hearmg the tall poplars whisper to me 

"No more on this earth your king will you see ” 

B G G 



fM^jamder Mciauidmick 

Sleek 

1880-1931 


Alexander Alexandrovich 
Block, predominantly a lyriast, was 
one of the foremost representatiTes 
of Russian Symbolism Although he 
was composing verse at five, he did 
not begin writing seriously until 
eighteen , in his high-school and early 
university days he wanted to be an 
actor He was first inspired by 
Zhucovski , subse<]uently, he was 
greatly influenced by Soloviev and 
Briussov His first book of poems ap- 
peared in 1904, through fear of 
clerical censorship it was necessary 
to clear it through a provincial cen 
sorship office His poetical play, Show 
Booth, was produced by Meyerhold 
in 1906 

Dunng the levoliition of 190;, 
Blodc carried the red banner at the 
head of a procession 1917 saw him 
at the front, be met the October 
Revolution with capture and was with 


and of that Revolution until he died 
(of a heart ailment) in the days when 
his country was still being blockaded 
Out of words current in the streets, 
out of catch-phrases and chaslushki 
(nonsensical quatrains, street songs 
with a punch-line something like the 
limerick's) , using assonances and de- 
liberately outrageous rhymes, this ex- 
quisite poet fashioned (in a single 
night, the legend claims) a compara- 
tively short poem that succeeds in 
doing what Carlyle tried to accom- 
plish in several ponderous tomes 
epitomizing a Revolution And epit 
omizing all revolutions bloody, 
bestial, and glorious, ghastly in their 
humors, unbridled, and stem 

The Twelve is not merely Block's 
greatest poem, or a great Russian 
poem. It has become, smee its writing 
in January, 1918, one of the great 
poems in the world 
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Zke Twelve 


I 

Black the night 
White the snow 
Blow, wind' blow' — 

You can’t keep on your feet — hold tight' 

Blow, wind, blow — 

Over all of God's world go' 

Watch the wind swirl 
The white, fluffy snow 
Snow on top, thin ice below- 
Watch out — don't trip. 

Better walk slow 

Ah, the poor fellow — he sure did slip' 

From tower to tower 

Stretches a thick twine 

On this twine hangs a sign 

To the Ratifying Assembly — All Power' 

A little crone, in despair, is groaning, keening — 
She simply cannot grasp the placard’s full meaning 
Where is the need of such a huge sign^ 

There's enough cloth in that canvas square 
Many a good lad's boots for to line — 

For our lads have no clothes and their feet are bare 

Like an old hen the crone 

Surmounts a snowdrift both deep and wet* 

"Oh, Mother of God, defend your own' 

Oh, them Bolsheviks will be the death of me yet'" 
TmisUted by Bemu’d Guilbert GiKiiKy 
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Block THE TWELVE 

The wind is most omety* 

The frost is as fierce 

The bourzhui on the oomer, he 

Turns his coat collar right up to his ears. 

And who is this’ Harr Jong, unsheared. 
And he mumbles into his beard 
"The treacherous swine* 

Russia IS through'" 

Some writing gent, paid a penny a line — 
Now not a sou 

And there, through snowdrifts slinking. 
Goes a cassocked roly-poly 
Why so sad, so shrinking. 

Comrade Holy’ 

Remember your old tricks’ 

How proudly you would stalk. 

Your belly, outthrust, bore a crucifix 
And shone on all the folk 

Two ladies meet and walk side by side; 
The one in caracul voices her woes 
' We just cried and cried^ — " 

She slips — wham' There she goes. 
Stretched out from her head to her toes! 
Upsy-daisy' 

Lift her, now — go easy' 

The wind is bracing. 

And evil, and fine. 

Under skirts racing. 

Bearing off, torn into shreds, 

The huge canvas sign 

To the Ratifying Assembly — All Powett 

And every word it spreads 


. We, too, had a parley 
In that house, 'cross the way 
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And in conclusion 
. Made a resoluhon 
Ten rubles for tune, twenty-five for all night 
. No girl will take less, it wouldn't be ngbt 
Cmon, dearie, let's hit the hay . . 

It's getting late. 

The street is forsaken — 

Save for a tramp 
By the cold overtaken. 

And the whistling wind will not abate 

"Hey, you poor scamp' 

Q>me here, I say — 

Let's kiss, old unshaven’ . 

"Give me bread'” 

"What comes after that, hey> 

Git' On your way' ' 

Black, black the sky overhead 

Rancor, rancor to make one weep. 

To make one's blood seethe in dismay. 

Rancor sanctified, rancor black and deep , . . 

Gimrade, on this day 
Vigil keep! 


II 

The wind roams free, the snowflakes flutter, 
Twelve men are marching in the gutter 

Their rifle-straps are black, yet glow. 

They shall have lights where'er they go' 
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Their Ups are crumpled, they smoke, they gripe, 

By rights their backs should have the convict's stnpe' 

Liberty, Liberty' 

Eh, eh, no crosses on ’em hang' 

Ban g — ban g — bang ' 

Comrades, it's cold, cold as can be' 

"Well, Vanka and Katka are hitting the booze — 

Shes got plenty of Kerenski bills in her shoes'" 

"Vanka is rich now, he's rich — and how'' 

"Vanka was one of us, he's a soldier lad now' 

"C'mon, Vanka, bourzhui, son-of-a-bitch! 

Try my girl's kisses — ain't she a witch?" 

Liberty, liberty' 

Eh, eh, no crosses on 'em hang' 

"So Katka is busy in Vanka's flat^ 

What's she so busy with — tell me, what?" 

Bang — bang — bang ' 

They shall have lights where’er they go' 

Their rifle-straps on shoulders glow 

In revolution march abreast' 

Your foe knows neither sleep nor rest' 

Grip rifle, friend, don't show the white feather. 

Let Holy Russia have it, fire all together — 

At Russia stolid, unrefined. 

With huts unfit for humankind. 

With her big, broad, fat behind' 

Eh, eh, no crosses on ’em hang' 
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III 

So our lads laid down their tools. 

The Red Army for to serve, 

The Red Army for to serve — 

And to die like fightin’ fools' 

Eh, the troubles we have borne' 

Am’t we got fun^ 

A uniform all torn 
And an Austrian gun' 

To bring all bourzhuis to ruination 
We'll fan a world-wide conflagration — 
World conflagration, fed by blood 
Bless us, O Lord' 


IV 

Snowflakes swirl, runners skirl" 
Vanka's out with his girl' 

On the shafts small lanterns 
Glow 

Eh, eh, let ’er go' 

His army coat is a disgrace — 

And what a siliy-looking face' 

He twirls, twirls his black mustache — 
One more twirl, one more twirl. 
Joking with his Kitty girl 

Vanka — my, he’s broad of shoulder' 
Vanka — my. no man talks bolder' 
Watch him hugging that fool girl. 
Setting her head in a whirl' 
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She IS loUtng bade in style 
Giving him the pearly smile. 

Oh, you Kitty, my sweet Kitty — 

Your plump face is no end prettyl 


V 

"On your neck, my darling Kitty, 

A knife-scar has not yet healed. 

Under your breasts, darling Kitty, 

That fresh scratch can’t be concealed! 

"Eh, eh, dance and smile' 

Your legs sure the eye beguile' 

"What lace undies you wore — 

Wear ’em, wear ’em, be in style' 

For officers you played the whore — 
Whore on, whore, on, for a whilel 

"Eh, eh, whore a while — 

Till you turn my heart to bile' 

"There was that officer — recall? 

He did not escape the knife 
You got no memory at all^ 

1 11 refresh it, you low-life' 

"I’ll give It a trial — 

Just lie down with me a while' 

"Spats of suede you once was spotting 
You liked chocolates — and how' 

With cadets you went cavorting — 
With plain so)ers cavort now' 

"Eh, eh, sm a while — 

Then the soul won’t feel so vile'" 
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VI 

Agun the turnout onwRrd dashes; 

The driver yells, and flies, and lashes 
"Hold on, hold on' Help me, Andrei' 

And you, Pete, run behind the sleigh'" 

Bang — ban gety — ban g — bang — bang — bang — bang^ 
The stirred up snow-motes m the cold air hang 

Driver — and Vanka — race the sleigh 
"Fire one more shot' Now' That’s the way'" 

Bangety-bang' “Now jrou will know 
How with another's gal to go'” 


"He's run away' Just wait, you trash — 
Tomorrow I will cook your hash'" 

But where is Kitty’ Dead, dead, dead 
The bullet went right through her head. 

"You glad now, Kitty’” — "Not a peep' 
De in the snow, you carrion cheap'" 

In revolution march abreast' 

Your foe knows neither sleep nor rest' 


VII 

And again the twelve go marching. 
Each with rifle slung in place. 

The poor murderer alone 
Tries to hide his guilty face 
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He stndes faster, ever faster — 

He has not recovered yet, 

Winds his mu£9er bghtcr, tighter — 

If he only could forget 

"Come on, friend, what's got you down? 
You ain't your own self as yet'" 

"Come on now, Petie, you old clown — 

Is it Kitty you regret^” 

"Oh, my friends, she was my steady. 
Why, I loved that wench no end 
Many nights, black nights and heady. 
With that wench 1 used to spend* 

“For the deviltry alone 
Gleaming m her eyes of fire. 

For a mole that scarlet shone 
When her body I’d admire — 

Like a fool I ve killed my own 
Dearest one — my heart's desire*” 


"Why, you bitch* So that’s your worry! 
What are you — a woman^ Hey* 

Want to spill your heart-throb story? 
Well, not at this time of day* 

We can’t now play nursie with you — 
Not in this earth-shaking year* 
Greater burdens strain our smew — 
'Think that over, cwnrade dear!" 

Thereupon his restless pace 
To his comrades' pace Pete slows— 
And again lifts up his face, 

Off his shoulders worry throws. 


[toi9 


Eh, eh, no harm is done 
Just to have a little fun* 
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Lock up every house door tigh^— 
There'll be robberies tonight! 

Open every cellar wide — 

Tonight all the beggars nde! 


VIII 

Oh, the troubles we have borne' 

What weariness weary. 
Deathly, dreary' 


How the time will pass, somehow 

I will watch, I will watch . . . 

And for pastime head and brow 

I will scratch, I will scratch . . . 

Some polly seeds to chew, now, 

I will snatch, I will snatch . . 

I will slit the throat, I vow. 

Of some wretch, of some wretch . . . 

You’d better fly, you bourzhui crow' 

I'll let your blood flow. 

To avenge one I know — 

Her brows like the sloe . 

Lo-otd — re-hest — the — so-houl — of — thi-bis Tha-hy 

handmaiden' 


weariness ' 


What 
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IX 

The towers brood in the still night. 

No more is heard the aty's dm. 

Not a policeman is in si^t — 

"Lads, piaiot the town, though there’s no gm'” 

A bourzhui at a crossing, shtinkmg, 

Tries hard to warm his nose and hands, 

With tucked-in tail, famished, slinking. 

A mangy hound beside him stands 

Starved like the dog, the bourzhui pale 
Stands silent, like a question mark. 

Like mongrel hound with tucked-in tail 
'The old world heels him m the dark 


X 

"That IS sure a growing blizzard — 

What a blizzard, what a blizzard* 

To see four steps off a wizard 

Would be needed* Nasty as a buzzard’s gizzard*’’ 

’The snow like a cyclone swirls. 

The snow in upright pillars whirb 

"Holy Savior, how it’s snowing*’’ 

"Hey, Pete, watch out where you’re going! 

Did any golden altar screen 
Save you from committing sm? 

From the neck up you are dead — 

Get some sense mto your head* 

Am’t your hands with dned blood gntty. 

Just because you loved poor Kitty?" 

Ur-a- 
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In levolubon much abreast' 

Your foe is near — he knows no rest' 

Ahead, ahead, ahead — 

All ye who earn your bread! 


XI 

Unblessed, the twelve march steady. 
Into the distance going. 

For all things set and ready, 

For nothing pity knowing 

Their rifles they all tram 
Upon their unseen foe. 

At every bhnd lane 

Where wind and blizzard blow. 

And where their boots rcmam 
Stuck in soft, drifted snow . . . 

A flag — red — 

Makes eyes ache 

Measured tread 
Makes earth quake 

Hark' The dread 
Foe may wake 

And the blizzard bhnds theu sight 
Day and night 
Without let 

Ahead, ahead — 


Ail ye who earn your bread' 
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XII 

They much oa with Mveteign ticad . . . 
"Who’s that, now? Come on out'" 

'Tis the wind, far oS ahead, 

Trying the red flag to rout 

A deep snowdrift lies ahead 
"Who’s in there’ Hey, come on out'" 

Just a hungry hound, half -dead, 

SIculks behind them as they shout > 

"Mangy mutt, don’t hang uound — 

Or you’ll feel my bayonet' 

’The old world is a scabby hound — 

Git' A beating’s all you’ll get'” 

It still skulks, nor will give ground. 

Tail tucked in and wolf-fangs bue — 

Hungry hound, mongrel hound' 

"Hey, there, answer' Who goes there?" 

'"rhat red flag — who waves it so? ’ 

"It’s so dark — can’t see at all'” 

"Who’s that running’ See him go. 

Hiding behind every wall’" 

"It’s no use, come on out, friend — 

I will get you, live or dead'" 

"You’ll fare poorly in the end. 

For we’ll fill you full of lead'" 

Bang — bang — bang' And echo only 
Mid the houses loudly rang, 

While the blizzard, laughing snowUy, 

Pealed and shrieked and howled and sang. 

Bang — bang — bang' 

Bang — bang — bang' 
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. Thus the^ their sovereign march pursue. 
Behind them skulks the hound half-dead; 
Ahead (with flag of sanguine hue) — 
Invisible withm the stonn. 

Immune from any bullet's barm, 
Walking with laden step and gentle 
In snowy, pearl-strewn mantle, 

With small, white roses garlanded — 
Jesus the Christ walks at their head. 



VladimiT Vladimirovich 

Muf/ucceski 


Born in Georgia (his nadve aty of 
Bajdaili is now called Mayacovski), 
this poet had an early taste of Czaiist 
oppression and was a revolution- 
ary throughout his life He took 
an active part in the Revolution of 
1905 (at the age of twelve) , from 
the age of thirteen he had to make 
his own living In 1908 he left the 
gymnasia, the same year he was ar- 
rested for working with an under- 
ground printing plant, and the eleven 
months in prison gave him an oppor- 
tunity to read and start writing 
poetry His age (fifteen) saved him 
from a worse sentence Next year, he 
was arrested twice, but served only 
sue months From 1910 to 1914 he 
studied painting, in 1912 he issued, 
with others, the famous Futurist 
Mamfesto, A Slap in tie Face oj 
Public Taste, a much-needed pro- 
nouncement which, while it did not 
entirely dear the poetical air, did de- 
cidedly startle and shock the Sym- 
bolists, et al, who were getting 
quite stuffy (Mayacovski's group 


consisted of Cubo Futurists, not to 
be confused with Ego-Futunsts or 
others ) 

He was violently opposed to 
World War I , the Revoluhon (one 
of his poems prophesied it w^d 
come in 1916) he met with open 
arms, taking part in the fighting, and 
in a comparatively short time draw- 
ing three thousand different posters 
and writing six thousand rhymed 
squibs In 192; he visited the United 
States and Mexico , there were other 
trips abroad, m 1927 and 1929 A 
jubilee exhibition of his twenty years' 
work was held in 1930 His suicide 
(brought on either by a prolonged 
attack of grippe or an unsuccessful 
love affair — or both) was a great 
shock, espeaally in view of his con- 
demnation of the suiade of Yessenin 
As a poet, Mayacovski was a great in- 
novator, versatile, prolific, and effec- 
tive, his poems and plays are for the 
most part satirical His populanty 
was (and still is) enormous 

Both of the subjoined poems 
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demonstiate how effectively this poet pie-Revolubonuy equivaleot of t 
usedhischicf weapon of satire — even parloi-Red (or Piiik), a teacup 

though he wielded it like a bludgeon, revolutionary 
rather than a rapier The term Cadet, Block's TbeT welve was the poem 

in the shorter poem, is a sobriquet of the Revolution, but Mayacovski 
for a Constitutional Democrat, the was the Poet of the Revolution 


^lack and Wkite 


If you view 

Havana 

with sight-seeing gringos. 

The land is a 

paradise, 

nothing 1$ wanting 

Under the 

paims 

stand one-legged flammgos; 

Collario blooms all 

Vedado 

IS flaunting 

But in 
Havana 

all's sharply divided 
The whites have the 

dollars — 

and do all the bossmg. 

But the blacks — not a 

cent 

So WiUie provided 

Himself with a 

broom, 

and stands sweeping a crossing 
Translated br Bemard Guilbeit Guemey 
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Maydcovski black and white 


All his life Willie's 

sweeping, and beyond aU 

doubt 


By Itself the 

dust would fill an ocean-deep 

bin 


That's the reason that Willie’s 

hair all 

fell out. 

And that is the reason Willie's 

belly 
fell in 


Willie's 

joys 

form but a dull, meager spectrum 
Six hours of 
sleep 

1$ his notion of fun. 

And, with 
luck, 

some thief, or the man who inspects rum. 
May toss the poor Negro a 
cent 

on the run. 


Would it help 

things at all if man walked on his 

head> 


There surely must be some way all this 

dust 

to subdue' 


Yet man's head has thousands of 

hairs 

to help spread 


Dust, but of 
legs 

man has never more than just two 
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Gay 

Ptado 

runs past with its scents and refrains. 
Now rising, now falling, come the 

strains - 

of hot jazz; 


The man who is not 

overburdened with 

brains 


Might think 

Havana 

IS where lost Paradise was 


But few 

sinuosities 

bless Willie’s brain — 

Not 

much 

can be reaped there, for not much has been sown, 
One thing, and one only, does his 

mind 

retain. 

But that one is 

deep-graven, 

like a monument’s stone 


"White man eats 

Pineapples 

ripened and juicy — 

Black man eats 

pineapples 

rotted with wet, 


White man gets 

light work, 

for he can be choosy— 

Black man does 

hard work, 

for that's all he can get " 
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Majuieevskt black and white 


Few were the 

problems 

that haunted poor WilUe, 

But one was 

most knotty — 

the knottiest of all, 


And when 


It 

would get him, it drove him nigh silly — 
So silly, the 

broom 

from his black hands would falL 


And It came to pass that the 

greatest 

of kings — 

The King of Sugar — 

while Willie wrestled with 

doubi. 


Had to come calling, dressed in 

snowy white 

things. 


At the Cigar King's 

main office, 

near where Willie hung out 


The 

Negro 

accosted the blubbery dandy 
“I beg your pardon. 

Sir, 

My dear Mister Big ger 
But why must sugar, that's 

white as white 

can be. 

Be grown, hauled and milled by a 

black, black 

nigger? 
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Blade 

seegais 

don't Look light in a face that is white — 
The^ seem far more 

htten 

in a face that's all blade. 

And if 
sugar 

is what gives you such delight. 

Why don't you at growin' it 

yourself 

take a ende?" 


Now, a 

question 

like that you don’t just let go, 

The Sugar King's face from 

white 

turned all yellow; 

He whirled on his 
heel 

with a haymaker blow. 

Then, discarding his gloves, he left the 

black 

fellow. 


All around Willie wondrous 

botany 

grows, 


Green 

over his head interlace the 

bananas; 


With his hand he wipes off the 

blood 

from his nose 


(On what Willie makes you just can’t 

buy 

bandannas) 
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WiUu felt hu 

JIW, 

inorted hia broken nose. 

And then picked up hu 

broom How could he 

ever leam 

That 

Negroes 

who try such a question to pose. 

Should address it to 

Moscow, 

to the Comintern? 


jC/ff/e PaHor-Ked Kiding Mood 


Once on a time there lived a Cadet 

And this Cadet always sported a little Red hat 

Save this little Red hat that he d fallen heir to, 

Diwel a bit else of him was Red in hue 

No sooner he'd heat that Rev’lution somewhcres had come 
Than he'd trot out that hat and perch it right on his dome 

Long lived the Odets without care or much bother — 

The son, and the father, and likewise grandfather 

But one day a fierce wind over all the land spread 
And of that Odet's Red hat it left nary a shred. 

Making him neutral-hued And the wolves of Rev'lution 
Seemg him thus, just pounced on that there Rooshian 

And that was the end of that little Odet 
Down to his cuff links the poor feller was et 

Children, remember, when you play "politicians," 

That wolves revolutin' are but poor dietitians 

B G G 
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The leading Soviet humorist was 
born in the Ukraine, the son of an 
artist He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Petersburg but did not 
finish, volunteering for the front in 
1914, where he served as an officer 
and was gassed and wounded After 
the Revolution he wandered all over 
Russia, and was, in turn, carpenter, 
fur trapper, shoemaker's apprentice, 
telephone operator, policeman, de- 
tective, gambler, clerk, actor In 1916 
he volunteered again — for the Red 
Army 

In 1921, he helped form the fa- 
mous Serapion Brotherhood literary 
circle, and published his first story in 
1922 

His humorous stones (their brev- 
ity and casual anecdotage is decep- 
tive, they are, for the most part, 
really stones) usually deal with the 
post-Revolutionaiy Ivan Q Public, 
his tribulations and contretemps 


And Zoshchenco, like Lescov before 
him and, to a slighter extent, Shched- 
rin-Saltycov, has worked out a lan- 
guage of his own which contributes 
to the humor of the situation That 
language is motley, picturesque, 
broken — and pulsating Lke all 
great humorists too faithful to their 
time, ZoshcheiKO may have to pay 
the penalty of comparative neglect m 
the future, but at present be remains 
the most popular Soviet humorist 
That popularity attests, above all, to 
the Russian’s ability not merely to 
laugh but to laugh at himself 
However, Zoshchenco has already 
paid one penalty of the humonst , he 
had begun (like most Russian humor- 
ists) with 'straight” stories in tlM 
great tradition (the tragicomedy of 
some of these is akm to Gogol's), 
has made a number of cunous lit- 
erary experiments and excursions, 
and has done (and is doing) serious 


ZothcbtnCO TOOTH- JERKING 


work — but tU this is obscuxed bf hu 
huudteds of humoraus stones, skits, 
parodies 

The two stories here given should 
be of general appeal, in any lan- 
guage, Toolb-ferimg may, in par- 
ticular, interest those who have had 


not unsimilar expenenoe with heaMi- 
insurance and hospitalization schemes 
outside of Russia 
A volume of Zoshdienco is avail 
able in English, which will give the 
reader at least a skeletal idea of his 
stones, if not of his style 




This year Egorych's teeth got in a bad way They started falling out 
Of course, the years go on of themselves The orgaiusm, so to say, 
falls into ruin Bone structure, probably owing to the impermanence of 
prewar matenals, becomes weatherbeaten 

To cut it short, then, this year the teeth of Ivan Egorydi Kolbassiev, 
who lived in our house, began to crumble and fall out 
One of his teeth, now, it's true enough, he had had knocked out for 
him during a conversation But the others began falling without wait- 
ing for the coming of any events, as it were The man might be chewing 
something, let's say, or talking about the wages he could make and, in 
general, there mightn't be anybody at all in his immediate vicinity, yet 
the teeth would be trickling out of his mouth. Downright amazing Su 
teeth he lost, in a short time 

The only thing was, Egoiych wasn't afraid of that at all He didn't 
give a hang about being left toothless He was one of those fellows 
who are insured all around They'd always be obliged to replace his 
teeth 

That’s the sort of ideas he went through life with And he used to 
say 

"I never,” he'd say, "feel tight about teeth You can knock 'em right 
out. If It came to anything else, now, or if you wanted to sock me in the 
nose. I'd never allow it, but as far as teeth are concerned I feel free and 
easy Us fellows who are insured are always quite easy on that score " 
And so, you understand, when Ivan Egorych lost six of his teeth he 


TnnsUted by Benuid Gnilbert Guemcy 
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decided oa & thorough refMir job He took ell the poliaes and docu- 
ments along and went to the dime — I think that's what the^ called it 
In the clinic they told him "By all means We can set 'em in The 
only thing is, we've got a nile there must be eight teeth missing If it's 
mote than that — well, our loss is your gain But the dime don't take 
on none of them small repair jobs " 

Egoiych, he tells 'em. "I got six missing " 

"No," they tell him, "can't do a thing for you in that case, Comrade 
You just bide your time " 

That's when Egorych got mad, actually 

"Why," he says, "what am I supposed to do^ Kncxic the rest of me 
teeth out with a bat or something^" 

"Knocking 'em out," they tell him, "is unnecessary Why interfere 
with nature^ Wait a while, maybe you'll be fortunate enough to have 
them fall out by themselves " 

Egorych went home thoroughly flabbergasted 
“That dental business was the one thing I had nothing to worry 
about, and now to have such unexpected things coming up, you know'” 
he reflected 

So Egorych began biding the time when his superfluous, unauthor- 
ized teeth would fall out 

In a short while, one of them did that very thing And Egorych him- 
self began monkeying with another and putting it to rights — ^with a 
rasp — and at last pried it loose from the place where it had been roost- 
ing so long 

Egorych made a beeline for that clinic 

"Now,” he tells them, just as if he were shopping at a drugstore, 
"there's exactly eight teeth missing ” 

"By all means," they tell him, "we can oblige j«3u now How are 
your teeth — are the eight missing ail in a row^ Or how’ For we have a 
proviso to that effect the teeth must be missing in an unbroken series 
If they aren't missing all in a row, but the gaps are scattered all over, 
we can't undertake anything — because a atizen like that, dentally con- 
sidered, IS sbll able to chew, occlusion, and all that,” 

Egorych, he says "No, they ain't all in a row " 

"In that case,” they tell him, "we're in no position to do anything 
for you ” 

Egorych didn't say a thing to that, all he did was to gnash his remain- 
ing teeth and walk out of that clinic 
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"Eh, now," he thought to himself, "what untoward things will turn 
up' My soul was so nice and peaceful, but now it's anythu^ but that " 
Right now Egorych leads a quiet life, is on a liquid diet, and cleans 
what's left of his teeth — with a special little brush — three tunes a day 
In that respect, one of the clinic's rules turned out Co be a good thing 




Gregory Kossonossov, janitor in an aviation school, was going off 
on a furlough to his native village 

"Well, now. Comrade Kossonossov," his friends urged him just 
before he left, 'when you get back to your village don't forget to do a 
little agitating for the cause of aviation You just tell the peasants how 
flying IS developing — like as not they may chip in for a plane 

"You just leave that to me," Kossonossov assured them "I'll agitate, 
all right I won't say but that it might be different if it were anything 
else, but when it comes to aviation I'll tell 'em what's what, don't you 
fret " 

It was a fine day m autumn when he arnved at the village, and he 
lost little time in going to the village Soviet 

"I’ve just come from the city, and I’d like to do a little agitating," 
he informed the chairman "Could you stage a meetmg’" 

"Why not^" the chairman agreed "You just trot along. I'll get ’em 
together tomorrow ” 

On the following day the chairman got the fanner folk together in 
the firehouse Kossonossov came in, bowed to the assembly, and, bang 
unused to spieechmaking, began m a quavering voice 

"It’s like this, see Aviation, Comrades, is Well, now, 
you may not be well up on polihci, so suppose I start off with a few 
words on that Right here u Germany, let's say, and here you have 
England And here is Russia, and over there — wdl, now, generally 
speaking — ’’ 

Translated hf Morns Spiegel 
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"What are you dnving at, friend^" came from the audience 
"What am I driving at?" Kossonossov became provtrfccd "Why, 
aviation, that's what* Aviation is forging ahead all the time, that's 
what* Now, then here is Russia, sec? And over here is China — " 

The peasants hstened glumly 

"Stop stalling'" someone in the back of the hall called out 
"I’m not stalling," Kossonossov answered "I’m talking about avia- 
tion It’s growing by leaps and bounds. Comrades No use saying it 
am’t What’s right is right There’s no use arguing — ' 

"You aren’t making yourself clear enough," the chairman called 
out "Suppose you get a little closer to the masses, Comrade " 

Kossonossov stepped forward a trifle and, rolling a cigarette from a 
scrap of newspaper, made a fresh start 

"Here's how things stand. Comrades First they build the planes, 
then they fly ’em You know — through the air Of course, now and then, 
one of ’em won't stay up in the air and will go kerplunk to the ground 
Like Comrade Yernilikm the pilot, for instance He went up, all right, 
but then he plunked down so hard you could have used a matchbox for 
a coffin for what was left of him — ’’ 

"Well, nacherly," one of the peasants piped up "Man ain't no bird ” 
"Why, that’s just what I’m trying to tell you ” Kossonossov rejoiced 
at this suj^rt "If a bird flops, it don’t give a hang, a flip of the wings, 
and it’s off again But a man is hard up against it Another flier. Com- 
rade Popcov, also took to the air, everything was going swell when 
bmgo' his motor stalled on him Boy, did he flop'" 

"Yes?" the peasants became inquisitive 

"I’ll say he did' And then there was the time when another fellow 
plunged down nght amongst the trees, and he hung there like a little 
baby, bawlmg — no end of fun, that was Oh, there’s all sorts of things 
happenmg right along Take the time that muley cow got mixed up 
with the propeller Qip-chp, chop-chop — frankfurters' You 
couldn’t unscramble her horns from her teats Dogs have a habit of 
gettmg in the way every so often, too — ’’ 

"What about bosses?" some of the peasants wanted to know. "Do 
bosses ever get tangled up with them contraptions, friend?" 

"Sure thing'” Kossonossov agreed heartily "Hosses too— nothing 
out of the way about that ’’ 

"Why, the damned so-and-so’s'" someone raged "What will they 
think up next? Slaughter hosses, will they?” 

"That’s the rery thing I been telhng you right along. Comrades — 
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•a^iticn is Baldiig peat strides. You oi^it to get togellHCi now, u4 
dap m for one — '* 

*'Qi^ m for whit, fnend?" triced the pemiits. 

"For aa aupkoe, of course," Kossoaossar pitieotly eipLiinrd. 
Grimly sfl^og, the peaunta filed out of the hill. 




